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PBEFAOE 

to 

THE   AMERICAN    EDITION, 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  this  work, 
Christendom  of  the  East,  to  the  furthermost  outposts 
of  Christendom  in  the  West  In  so  doing,  I  am  but 
repaying  a  debt  which  on  this  very  subject  I  owe  to 
our  brethren  of  the  United  States.  For  it  was  through 
the  intelligent  kindness  of  the  good  Americans  at 
Athens  so  well  known  to  every  English  traveller  in 
Greece,  that  my  attention  was  first  awakened  to  the 
interest  of  the  Greek  ChurcL  May  Dr.  Hill  and  his 
ezceUent  wife  accept  this  token  of  gratitude  for  an 
acquaintance  formed  in  the  winter  of  1840,  and  re* 
sumed  with  imdiminished  pleasure  in  the  autumn  of 
186L 

ARTHUR  P.  STANLEY. 
jr«li  10,  IMS. 
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THE  SECOND  EDrnPON. 


The  present  edition  has  been  earefidly  Tcndted; 
and  B  few  corrections  or  oonfinnstions  hesv^  'been  sup- 
plied by  a  visit  to  Constantinople  und  'Moxmt  Aihos^ 
in  the  sommer  of  the  past  year. 


Cbrist  Church,  Oxford : 
iXsMMvySSilSfia. 


PBEPA'CE 


TO 


TBfE  FIRST  EDII^OK. 


Tbs  introduction  to  this  volnme  ccmBists  of  ihiee 
"Iieotnrefi  delrrared  in  ibe  spring  of  l&S?^  mhejx  i 
mtered  upon  nQr  4uties  as  PcofiBssor  <of  .Ecclesiastical 
fiicrtory^  They  are  jreprinted^  partly  for  the  sake  of 
-presenting  them  in  ^  more  correct  form  than  that 
-in  xAtith  :they  fit&t  appeared,  partly  ft>r  the  sake  of 
exhU>iting  the  general  plan  under  which  ^vvdll  he 
-nomprised  any  special  Lectures  like  those  which  fimn 
the  bulk  of  the  present  volume. 

It  «  my  hope,  if  I  mj  look  »»  .&r  forward  into 
cthe  fiiture,  to  fill  Up  two  of  the  departments  rin- 
(dicilted  .in  the  sketch  .of  the  &ret  Introductory  Xiee- 
.ture.  I  have  alneady  devoted  a  large  share  of  each 
-Academical  year  to  Lectures  on  the  History  .of  the 
Jewish  Church,  which  I  trust  at  no  very  distant 
•period  to  publish.;  and  it  is  my  intention  to  ^ppco* 
ipriate  at  least  a  portion  of  my  remaining  time  to 
the  History  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Meanwhile,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  course  df  'in- 
struction in  the  E^story  of  £he  Eastern  Church  would 


VIU  PRSFACB. 

not  be  unfitting.  The  general  reasons  for  this  seleo- 
tion  are  given  in  the  Lectures  themselves.  The 
subject  is  one  in  which  I  had  long  felt  an  interest^ 
and  which  may,  perhaps,  gain  from  being  approached 
through  a  point  of  view  more  general  than  that 
usually  taken  in  the  learned  works  that  have  been 
devoted  to  its  consideration. 

In  the  choice  and  the  treatment  of  the  epochs  of 
Eastern  History  which  appear  in  the  following  pages, 
I  have  been  guided  by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
as  well  as  by  the  wish  to  exemplify  some  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  my  Introductory  Lectured 
The  form  of  Lectures^  lent  itself  to  this  mode  of 
handling  the  subject;  and,  if  the  result  should  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  didactic  rather  than  of  a  hich 
torical  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  rectify  this  de- 
fect by  the  references  to  authorities  which  begin, 
and  by  the  chronological  tables  which  end,  the  vol^ 
ume. 

It  so  happens  that  one  of  these  epochs  (the  Coun- 
cil of  NicsBa),  though  receiving  much  attention 
from  French  and  German  writers,  has  never  been 
thoroughly  described  by  any  English  historian.  In 
this  instance,  therefore,  I  have  gone  into  every  de- 
tail I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  some  of 
the  subordinate  topics  to  which  allusions  have  been 
made  throughout  the  Lectures^  and  which  might  well 

1  Most  of  tlie  Lectures  are  printed  (with  Deceanrj  correctionfl  and  ab- 
breriationB)  as  tbey  were  deliyered.  The  First  and  Eighth  are  condensed 
fttnn  two  coDises  of  Lectures. 


PRBFACB.  IX 

be  followed  up^  in  a  supplemental  volume  on  the 
CSiurch  of  Constantinople  and  Greece^  properly  so 
called.  The  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Chalccdou  have 
never^  as  &r  as  I  know^  been  described  with  all  the 
details  which  could  be  given.  The  life  of  Chrysostom 
has  never  been  fully  told.  The  Iconoclastic  contro- 
versy is  full  of  interest  for  the  history  both  of  art 
and  religion.  A  full  account  has  yet  to  be  given  of 
the  rupture  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churchee^ 
and  of  the  attempted  reconciliation  in  the  Council  of 
Rorence.  TUhe  rise  of  the  monastic  community  of  Athofi^ 
and  of  the  dispute  on  the  light  of  Tabor,  forms  a  sep- 
arate episode  The  revival  of  the  national  Church  of 
Greece  contains  many  germs  of  hope  for  the  future. 
A  continuous  history  of  Greek  theology,  from  its 
peculiarities  in  the  Eastern  Fathers  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries,  through  the  schools  of  Constanti- 
nople, down  to  its  last  great  effort  in  the  revival 
of  letters  in  the  West^  and  its  influence  on  the 
Cambridge  Platonic  divines,  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landy  and,  through  them,  on  John  Wesley,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  stilly  I  believe,  a  desideratum. 
In  regard  to  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
other  religions  of  the  East,  which  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  sub« 
ject  m  connection  with  the  fortunes  of  Eastern 
Christendom,  I  have  been  restrained,  by  my  personal 
ignorance  of  the  languages  and  customs  of  most  of 
those  countries,  from  offering  more  than  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  on  the  one  most  directly  connected  with 


.±  PREPAOB. 

ibe  Christian  Church  and  ike  Eastern  branch  ^f  It^ 
namely,  Mahometanism.  But,  if  I  may  be  peirmittecl 
to  refer  to  the  labors  of  the  eminent  Bcholax  who 
has  already  done  so  much  for  elucidating  in  this 
-country  the  nature  of  Oriental  xeligiona,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Brofessor  Max  Miiller  tas^  be  induced  tD 
give  us  the  benefit  of  his  ^genius  and  teaming  in 
drawing  forth  the  mutual  relations  "of  the  religionls  of 
•Asia  and  the  Christian  faith  to  each  other,  in  their 
^>ast  history  and  in  their  future  prospects. 

The  Lectiures  on  the  Russian  Chiu^ch  are  intended 
^BB  an  introduction  to  a  sphere  of  history  which 
.probably  will,  in  each  succeeding  generation,  grow 
in  importance.  If  this  volume  .should  &11  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  those  Russians  whose  hospitality  I 
enjoyed  during  my  stay  at  Moscow  in  1857,  I  trust 
that  they  will  pardon,  not  only  the  inaccuracies  in 
detail  which  a  stranger  can  hardly  escape,  but  the 
divergence  of  the  general  point  of  view  from  which 
a  Western  European  must  regard  the  Church  and 
State  of  Russia*  There  is  an  expressive  proverb 
written  over  the  house  of  Archbishop  Plato  in  tha 
forests  of  the  Troitzda  Convent^  ^Let  not  him  who 
'^coines  in  here  carry  out  the  dirt  that  he  finds 
^  within."  If  this  precept  is  not  altogether  practicable 
for  an  impartial  traveller,  I  can  yet  trvlj  soy  that 
my  chief  impressions  are  those  of  gratitude  for  the 
intelligence  and  courtesy  with  which  I  was  received, 
•both  among  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  hope  that  those  kind  friends  at  MoscoWi 
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to  whom  I  would  espedallj  commend  this  part  of  my 
Tolmne,  may  receive  it  as  a  token  of  sincere  hope 
and  good-will  for  their  country  in  this  great  crisis  of 
its  social  existence^  and  in  its  entrance  on  the  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  their  Empire. 

M  Ghmdif  Ozfindt 
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INTRODUCTION 

SO  TBI 


STUDY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


IN    THREE    INAUGURAL    LECTURES 


Dbutxbbd  ui  thb  Iibss  Tbxm  07  1867. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

THE    PROVINCE    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTOBT. 

When  Christiaii  tbe  Pilgrim,  in  h»  progress  towards  the 
Celestial  City,  halted  hj  the  highway-side  at  the  Palace  of 
irhich  the  name  was  Beautiful,  he  was  told,  that  ^  he  should 
^not  depart  till  they  had  shown  him  the  rarities  of  thkt  place. 
^And  first  they  had  him  into  the  study,  where  they  showed 
*^  him  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity : "  in  which  was  *^  the 
*  pedigree  of  the  Lord  of  the  hill,  the  Son  of  the  Ancient  of 
^  Days.  .  .  •  Here  also  were  more  fully  recorded  the  acts  that 
^  he  had  done,  and  the  names  of  many  hundreds  that  he  had 
**  taken  into  his  service ;  and  how  he  had  placed  them  in  suck 
^habitations,  that  could  neither  by  length  of  days  nor  decays  of 
^  nature  be  dissolved*  Then  they  read  to  him  some  of  the  woi^ 
^  thy  acts  that  some  of  his  servants  had  done ;  as  how  they  had 
**  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises, 
^stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire,' 
^  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
^strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  and  turned  to  flight  the  armies 
^^of  the  aliens.  Then  th^  read  again  in  another  part  of  the 
^  records  of  the  house,  how  willing  their  Lord  was  to  receive  in 
^  his  fiivor  any,  even  any,  though  they  in  time  past  had  offered 
^  great  afifixmts  to  his  person  and  proceedings.  Here  also  were 
^several  other  histories  of  other  fiimous  things,  of  all  which 
**  Christian  had  a  view  ;  as  of  things  both  ancient  and  modem, 
^  together  with  prophecies  and  predictions  of  things  that  have 
^  their  certain  accomplishment,  both  to  the  dread  and  amazement 
^  of  enemies,  and  the  comfort  and  solace  of  pilgrims.** 
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These  simple  sentences  from  the  familiar  story  of  our  child* 
hood  contain  a  true  description  of  the  subjects,  method,  and  ad» 
Tantages  of  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  which  I  no# 
propose  to  unfold  in  preparation  for  the  duties  which  I  have 
been  called  to  discharge.  And  with  this  object,  it  will  be  my 
endeavor  in  this  opening  Lecture  to  reduce  to  order  the  treasurei 
which  were  shown  to  solace  and  cheer  the  Pilgrim  on  his  way, 
by  defining  the  limits  of  the  province  on  which  we  are  about  to 
enter. 

'  I.  First,  then,  where  does  Ecclesiastical  History  commence  7 
B€ffinniiig  Shall  we  begin  with  the  Reformation — with  the  frame- 
^Jjj^  work  of  religion  with  which  we  ourselves  are  specially 
Hi^'7'  concerned  ?  Or  with  the  new  birth  of  Christendom, 
properly  so  called,  in  the  foundation  of  modem  Europe  ?  Or 
with  the  close  of  the  first  century  —  with  the  age  of  those  to 
whom  we  accord  the  name  of  our  *^  Fathers  "  in  the  Christian 
fiuth  ?  In  a  certain  sense,  each  of  these  periods  may  be  taken, 
and  by  different  classes  of  men  always  will  be  taken,  respectively, 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  But,  if  we  are 
fixing,  not  merely  the  accidental  limits  of  convenience,  but  tho 
true  limits  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  if  Ecclesiastical 
History  means  the  History  of  the  Church  of  God ;  if  that  his-^ 
tory  is  one  united  whole ;  if  it  cannot  be  understood  without 
embracing  within  its  range  the  history  of  the  events,  of  the  pep- 
sons,  of  the  ideas  which  have  had  the  most  lasting,  the  most  pow- 
erful effect  on  every  stage  of  its  course ;  we  must  ascend  fiur 
higher  in  the  stream  of  time  than  the  sixteenth,  or  the  fifth,  or 
the  second  century,  —  beyond  the  Reformers,  beyond  the  Popesi 
beyond  the  Fathers. 

•  •  •  .  Far  in  the  dim  distance  of  primeval  ages,  is  discerned 
Call  of  ^®  ^^^  figure  in  the  long  succession  which  has  never 
Abraham,  g;^^^  ]^^j^  broken,  —  In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  the  Patri- 
archal chief,  followed  by  his  train  of  slaves  and  retainers,  sur- 
rounded by  his  herds  of  camels  and  asses,  moving  westward  and 
southward  he  knew  not  whither,  —  the  first  Father  of  the  uni- 
versal Church,  —  Abraham,  the  Founder  of  the  Chosen  People, 
the  Father  of  the  faithful,  whose  seed  was  to  be  as  the  sand  upon 
the  sea-shore,  as  the  stars  for  multitude. 

Earlier  manifestations  doubtless  there  had  been  of  fiuth  and 
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b^»e ;  in  other  countries  also  than  Mesopotamia  or  Palesthie 
there  were  yearnings  after  a  higher  world.  But  the  call  of 
Abraham  is  the  first  beginning  of  a  continuous  growth ;  in  his 
eharacter,  in  his  migration,  in  his  faith  was  bound  up,  as  the 
Christian  Apostle  well  describes,  all  that,  has  since  formed  tibe 
mbstance  and  fibre  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

From  this  point,  then,  we  start,  and  from  this  shall  be  prepared 
to  enter  on  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  the  ^^  ^ 
true  beginning  and  prototype  of  the  Christian  Church,  toiy  of      ; 
So  in  old  times  it  was  ever  held  ;  to  the  Apostolic  age  flnt  period 
k  could  not  be  otherwise  :  even  Eusebius,  writing  for  siasticar 

by  going  back  (almost  in  the  words  with  which  I  opened  this 
Lecture)  to  ^^  records  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  showing  the 
**  pedigree  of  the  Son  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,"  both  divine 
tnd  human;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ever-increasing  materials  of 
later  times,  the  elder  dispensation  has  been  included,  actually  or 
bgr  implication,  in  some  of  the  greatest  works  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  So  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  however 
much,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  or  perspicuity,  we  may  di- 
vide and  subdivide  what  is  in  itself  one  whole.  Speaking  relig- 
ionsly,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  can  never  be  separated 
£rom  the  life  of  its  Divine  Founder,  and  that  life  cannot  be  sep* 
anted  from  the  previous  history,  of  which  it  was  the  culmina- 
tioo,  the  explanation,  the  fulfilment.  Speaking  philosophically, 
the  history  of  the  religious  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Europe  can- 
not be  tmderstood  without  a  full  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  and 
ftdings  of  that  Semitic  race  which  found  their  highest  expression 
in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

Nor  is  it  only  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  formal  completeness  that 
we  must  thus  combine  the  old  and  the  new  in  our  his-  j^g  pecaiimr 
torical  studies.  Consider  well  what  that  history  is,  —  "^^«"»'- 
what  a  field  it  opens,  what  light  it  receives,  what  light  it  gives, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  being  so  regarded.  So  far  from  being  ex* 
-empt  from  the  laws  of  gradual  progress  and  development  to 
which  the  history  of  other  nations  is  subject,  it  is  the  most  re- 
marikable  exemplification  of  those  laws.  In  no  people  does  the 
history  move  forward  in  so  regular  a  course,  through  beginning, 
iBuddle^  and  end,  as  in  the  peq>le  of  IsraeL    In  none  are  the  be* 
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gmuing,  middle,  and  end  so  clearly  distinguished,  each  from  eadu 
In  none  has  the  beginning  so  natural  and  so  impressive  a  prepa» 
ration  as  that  formed  by  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs.  In  none  clb 
the  various  stages  of  the  history  so  visibly  lead  the  way  to  the 
txmsunmiation,  which,  however  traly  it  may  be  regarded  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  order,  is  yet  no  less  truly  the  end  of  the  old. 
And  nowhere  does  the  final  coannnmation  more  touchingly  En- 
ger  in  the  close,  more  solemnly  break  away  into  new  forms  and 
new  life,  than  in  the  last  traces  of  the  e£fects  of  the  Jewish  raea 
on  the  Apostolic  age* 

The  form,  too,  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Testament  h 
one  of  all  others  most  attractive  to  the  historical  student.  Out 
:of  a  great  variety  of  documents,  sometimes  contemporaneoofl^ 
sometimes  posthumous,  sometimes  regular  narratives,  sometimes 
isolated  fragments,  is  to  be  constructed  the  picture  of  events, 
jpersons,  manners  most  diverse.  The  style  and  language,  of 
primitive  abruptness,  pregnant  with  meaning,  are  eminently  sn^ 
gestive.  The  historical  annals  are  combined  with  rich  and  coit' 
stant  illustration,  from  what  in  secular  literature  wotdd  be  called 
the  poets  and  orators  of  the  nation.  There  is  everything  to  stim- 
ulate research,  even  did  these  remains  contain  no  more  than  the 
merely  human  interest  which  attaches  to  the  records  of  any  greal 
and  ancient  people. 

But  the  sons  of  Israel,  as  we  all  know,  are  much  matt 

than  this.     They   are,  literally,  our  spiritual  ancea* 

ItapolSScc^  tors:  their  imagery,  their  poetry,  their  very  names 

iiiconn<^    have  descended  to   us;   their   hopes,   their  prayers, 

Chrtftuui     their  psalms  are  ours.     In  their  religious  life  we 


'^'^-  the  analogy  of  oui^ ;  in  the  gradual,  painfbl,  yet  sore 
unfolding  of  divine  truth  to  them,  we  see  the  likeness  of  the 
same  light  dawning  slowly  on  the  Christian  Church.  They 
are  truly  "our  ensamples."  Through  the  reverses,  the  im- 
perfections, the  sins  of  His  ancient  Church,  we  see  how  **  Gtod 
"  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past  to 
«*our  &thers,"  bringing  out  of  manifold  infirmity  the  highest 
of  all  blessings,  as  we  trust  that  He  may  still,  through  like 
vicissitudes,  to  the  Church  of  the  present  and  to  the  Church 
of  the  future. 
Political  principles^  we  are  told»  are  best  studied  in  tke 
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VtUfry  dt  dasBical  aatiqiiltyt  because  they  are  there  discussed 
•nd  illttstrated  with  9l  perfect  abstraction  from  those  particnliir 
asBOciatioiiB  which  bias  our  judgment  in  modem  and  domestic 
JMtance&  And  so,  in  a  still  higher  degree,  in  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  Church,  we  find  the  principles  oi  all  religious  and 
eodeaiastical  parties  developed,  not  amidst  names  and  eyents 
which  are  themselves  the  subjects  of  vehement  controveiagf:^ 
:lmt  tn  a  narrative  of  acknowledged  authority,  item  firom  all 
.the  fafttemeas  of  modem  watchworcb^  and  yet  with  a  complete- 
ness and  variety  such  as  wxAin  the  same  compass  could  be 
leaiid  in  no  modenf  church  or  nation. 

.  Bqirodafce  this  history  with  all  the  detail  of  which  it  is 
iipable.  Becall  Abraham  resting  under  the  oak  of  Mamre.; 
Jeseph  amidst  the  Egyptian  monuments;  Moses  under  the 
dffi  of  Horeb ;  Joshufi  brandishing  his  outstretched  spear ; 
Samuel  amidst  his  youthful  scholars;  David  surrounded  by 
his  CDurt  and  camp ;  Solomon  in  his  Eastern  state ;  the  wild, 
wwnantjc,  solitary  figure  of  the  great  Elijah ;  *^  the  goodly  fel- 
'^lowship''  of  gifted  seers,  lifting  up  their  strains  of  joy  <yr 
sutiow,  as  they  have  been  well  described,  like  some  great 
In^gic  chorus,  as  kingdom  after  kingdom  falls  to  ruin,  as  hope 
after  hope  dies  and  is  revived  again.  Represent  in  all  thdr 
distinctness  the  sevexal  stages  of  the  history,  in  its  steady 
aaward  advance  from  Egypt  to  Sinai,  fix>m  Sinai  to  the 
Jordan,  from  the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  law  to  the 
Jodgesi,  from  the  Judges  to  the  Monarchy,  from  the  Monarchy 
to  the  Prophets,  from  the  Prophets  to  the  great  event  to 
-vhicfay  not  the  Prophets  only,  but  the  yearnings  of  the  whole 
uticm  had  for  ages  home  witness* 

Let  us  not  fear  lest  our  reverence  should  be  diminished  by 
finding  these  sacred  names  and  high  aspirations  under  the  garb 
of  Bedouin  chie&  and  Egyptian  slaves  and  Oriental  kings  and 
Syrian  patriots.  The  contrast  of  the  ancient  inward  spirit  with 
the  present  degraded  condition  of  the  same  outward  forms  is 
the  best  indication  of  the  source  whence  that  spirit  came. 
Let  us  not  fear  lest  we  should,  by  the  surpassing  interest  of 
the  story  of  the  elder  Church,  be  tempted  to  forget  the  end 
to  which  it  leads  us.  The  more  we  study  the  Jewish  history^ 
the  more  shall  we  feel  that  it  is  but  the  prelude  of  a  vaster 
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and  loftier  history,  without  which  it  would  be  itself  nnmouH 
ing.  The  voice  of  the  old  dispensation  is  pitched  in  too  loud 
a  key  for  the  ears  of  one  small  people.^  The  place  of  ths 
Jewish  nation  is  too  strait  for  the  abode  of  thoughts  which 
want  a  wider  room  in  which  to  dwell.  The  drama,  as  it 
rolls  on  through  its  successiye  stages,  is  too  majestic  to  end 
in  anything  short  of  a  divine  catastrophe. 

This  is  a  brief  but  necessary  sketch  of  the  first  part  of  our 
subject.  This  is  the  ancient  period  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Its  full  treasures  must  be  unfolded  hereafter.  Its  accessories 
belong  to  other  departments  of  study.  The  critical  interpre- 
tation of  the  sacred  books  in  which  the  history  is  contained 
falls  under  the  province  of  General  Theology  and  Exegesis ; 
the  explanation  of  the  languages  in  which  they  are  written  I 
gladly  leave  to  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  the  Profiessor 
of  Greek.  But  the  history  itself  of  the  chosen  people,  fixma 
Abraham  to  the  Apostles,  belongs  to  this  Chair  by  right  ;^ 
and,  if  health  and  strength  are  spared  to  me,  shall 'dso  belong 
to  it  in  fact. 

n.  The  fortunes,  however,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  after 
the  fiesh  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fortunes  of 
Andent  ^^  descendants  after  the  spirit:  they  are,  as  I  have 
Sr^^to*'  ^^^»  ^^^  *^®  introduction  to  the  history  which  rises 
on  their  ruin.  With  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age 
the  direct  influence  of  the  chosen  people  expires ;  neithisr  in 
reh'gious  nor  in  historical  knguage  can  the  Jewish  race  from 
this  time  forward  be  said  to  be  charged  with  any  divine  mes- 
sage for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Individual  instances  of  long 
endurance,  of  great  genius,  of  lofty  character,  have  indeed 
arisen  amongst  them  in  later  times ;  but,  since  the  days  when 
the  Galilean  Apostle,  S.  John,  slept  his  last  sleep  under  the 
walls  of  Ephesus,  no  son  of  Israel  has  ever  exercised  any 
wide-spread  or  lasting  control  over  the  general  condition  df 
mankind. 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  exprearion  to  a  striking  sermon  of  "PraSoBBOt 
Archer  Butler  (vol  i.  p.  210). 

3  I  believe  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  in  all  other  Emtypean  uniyo^ 
cities,  where  a  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  exists,  the  Jewish  historj  fidls 
within  its  province. 
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We  stand,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  like 
travellers  on  a  mountain  ridge,  when  the  river  which 
they  have  followed  through  the  hills  is  about  to  o/chrisTifn 
'  boTrt  forth  into  the  wide  plain.  It  is  the  very  like-  ^HiitoJj^. 
ness  of  that  world-famous  view  from  the  range  of 
the  Lebanon  over  the  forest  and  city  of  Damascus.  The 
stream  has  hitherto  flowed  in  its  narrow  channel,  its  course 
marked  by  the  contrast  which  its  green  strip  of  vegetation 
presents  to  the  desert  mountains  through  which  it  descends. 
The  further  we  advance  the  more  remarkable  does  the  con- 
trast become;  the  mountains  more  bare,  the  river-bed  more 
rich  and  green.  At  last  its  channel  is  contracted  to  the  ut- 
most limits ;  the  clifis  on  each  side  almost  close  it  in ;  it 
breaks  through  and  over  a  wide  extent,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  it  scatters  a  flood  of  vegetation  and  life,  in  the  midst 
of  which  rise  the  towers  and  domes  of  the  great  city,  the 
cariiest  and  the  latest  type  of  human  grandeur  and  civilization. 

Snch  is  the  view,  backwards  and  forwards,  and  beneath 
our  feet,  which  Ecclesiastical  History  presents  to  us,  as  we 
rest  on  the  grave  of  the  last  Apostle  and  look  over  the  com-» 
ing  ages  of  our  course.  The  Church  of  God  is  no  longer 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  nation.  The  life  and 
the  truth,  concentrated  up  to  this  point  within  the  narrow 
and  unbending  character  of  the  Semitic  race,  have  been  en- 
larged into  the  broad,  fluctuating,  boundless  destinies  of  the 
sons  of  Japheth.  The  thin  stream  expands  and  loses  itself 
more  and  more  in  the  vast  field  of  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  Christian  Church  is  merely  another  name  for  Christen- 
dom; and  Christendom  soon  becomes  merely  another  name 
for  the  most  civilized,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  important 
nati<ms  of  the  modem  habitable  world. 

What,  then,   it  may  be   asked,  is   the  difference  hencefor- 
ward between  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  History  ?    How  nehitions  of 
&r  are  the  duties  of  this  professorship  separable  from  £i2e^*|^ti. 
tliose  of  the  Chair  of  Modern  History  ?  cai  History,. 

To  a  great  extent  the  two  are  inseparable ;  they  cannot  be- 
torn  asunder  without  infinite   loss  to  both.     It  is  indeed  true 
that^  in  common  parlance.  Ecclesiastical  History  is  often  con- 
fined within   limits  so  restricted  as  to  render  such  a  distii^o-^ 
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tion  only  too  easy.  Of  the  nnmerons  theological  terms,  of 
which  the  original  sense  has  been  defaced,  marred,  and  dipped 
by  the  base  currency  of  the  world,  few  have  snfFered  so  rnnch^ 
in  few  has  **the  gold  become  so  dim,  the  most  fine  gold  m 
"  changed,"  as  in  the  word  "  ecclesiastical.'*  The  substantive 
from  which  it  is  derived  has  fitllen  far  below  its  ancient 
Apostolical  meaning,  but  the  adjective  ^^ecclesiastical"  ha 
fiillen  lower  still.  It  has  come  to  signify,  not  the  religioua, 
not  the  moral,  not  even  the  social  or  political  interests  of  the 
Christian  community,  biit  often  the  very  opposite  of  these,-— 
its  merely  accidental,  outward,  ceremonial  machinery*  We 
call  a  contest  for  the  retention  or  the  abolition  of  vestments 
^«  ecclesiastical,"  not  a  contest  for  the  retention  or  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade.  We  include  in  ^^ecclesiastical  his- 
toiy "  the  life  of  the  most  insignificant  bishop  or  the  most 
wicked  of  Popes,  not  the  life  of  the  wisest  of  philosophers  or 
the  most  Christian  of  kings.  But  such  a  limitation  is  as 
untenable  in  fact  as  it  is  untrue  in  theory.  The  very  stones 
of  the  spiritual  temple  cry  out  against  such  a  profiination  of 
the  rock  from  which  they  were  hewn.  If  the  Christian  r^ 
ligion  be  a  matter,  not  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  but  of 
justice,  mercy,  and  truth ;  if  the  Christian  Church  be  not  a 
priestly  caste,  or  a  monastic  order,  or  a  little  sect,  or  a  hand- 
ful of  opinions,  but  *^  the  whole  congregation  of  faithful  men, 
***  dispersed  throughout  the  world ; "  if  the  very  word  which 
»6f  old  represented  the  chosen  **  people "  (Aaos)  is  now  to  be 
^ound  in  the  *Maity;"  if  the  Biblical  usage  of  the  phrase 
"**  Ecclesia "  literally  justifies  Tertullian^s  definition,  Ubi  tre% 
mmt  laieiy  Hi  est  ecclesia  ;  then  the  mnge  of  the  history  of  the 
'Church  is  as  wide  as  the  range  of  the  world  which  it  was 
designed  to  penetrate,  as  the  whole  body  which  its  name 
includes. 

By  a  violent  efibrt,  no  doubt,  the  two  spheres  can  be  kqit 
-apart;  by  a  compromise,  tacit  or  understood,  the  student  of 
«each  may  avoid  looking  the  other  in  the  face;  under  special 
circumstances,  the  intimate  relation  between  the  course  of 
<3hristian  society  and  the  course  of  human  affairs  may  be 
forgotten  or  set  aside.  Josephus  the  priest  may  pass  over  in 
absolute  silence  the  new  sect  which  arises  in  Gralilee  to  dis- 
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torb  the  Jewish  hierarchj.  Tacitus  this  philosopher  maj  give 
notyng  more  than  a  momentiary  glance  at  the  miserable  super- 
stition of  the  fanatics  who  called  themselves  Christians.  Nsr 
poleon  the  conqnerort  when  asked  on  the  coast  of  Syria  to 
Tiiit  the  holy  city,  may  make  his  haughty  reply,  —  *^  Jera- 
**salem  does  not  enter  into  the  line  of  my  operations."  But 
this  is  not  the  natural  nor  the  usual  course  of  the  greatest 
examples  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Observe  the 
description  of  the  Jewish  Church  by  the  sacred  historians. 
.  Consider  the  immense  difiermce  for  all  future  ages,  if  the  lives 
sf  Joshua,  David,  Solomon,  and  Elijah  had  been  omitted,  as 
anworthy  of  insertion,  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the  priestly 
tribe;  if  the  Pentateuch  had  been  confined  to  the  Book  of 
Leviticus;  if  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  had  limited 
themselves  to  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Zadok  and  Abiathaf , 
or  even  of  Nathan  and  Gad.  Remember  also  the  early  chroni- 
ders  of  Europe ;  almost  all  of  them  at  once  the  sole  historians 
of  their  age,  yet,  even  by  purpose  and  profession,  historians 
oidy  i£  the  Church.  Take  but  one  instance,  the  Venerable 
Bede.  His  ^* Ecclesiastical  History  of  England''  begins,  not 
with  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  but  with  the  first  dawn  of  Britr 
iih  civilization  at  the  landing  of  CsBsar;  and,  for  the  period 
<yver  which  it  extends,  it  is  the  sufficient  and  almost  the  only 
aiith<mty  for  the  fortunes  o£  the  Anglo-Saxon  commonwealth. 
In  later  times,  since  histcoy  has  become  a  distinct  science, 
Ae  same  testimony  is  still  borne  by  the  highest  works  of  genius 
and  research  in  this  wide  field.  Gibbon's  ^*  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire "  is<  in  great  part,  however  reluctantly 
or  unconsciously,  the  history  of  ^*  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Christian  Church."  His  true  conception  of  the  grandeur  of 
his  subject  extorted  from  him  that  just  concession  which  his 
own  natural  prejudice  would  have  refused ;  and  it  was  remarked 
not  many  years  ago,  by  Dr.  Newman,  that  up  to  that  time 
England  had  produced  no  other  Ecclesiastical  History  worthy 
of  the  name*  This  reproach  has  since  been  removed  by  the 
great  work  of  Dean  Milman ;  but  it  is  the  distinguishing  ex- 
edlence  of  that  very  history  that  it  embraces  within  its  vast 
dicomference  the  whole  story  of  mediaeval  Europe.  Even  in 
diat  eadier  period  wh^i  the  world  and  the  Church  were  of 
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necessity  distinct  and  antagonistic,  Arnold  rfghtlj  perceived, 
and  all  subsequent  labors  in  this  field  tend  to  the  same  result, 
that  each  will  be  best  understood  when  blended  in  the  com- 
mon  historj  of  the  Empire   which   exercised   so   powerful  an 

-  influence  over  the  development  of  the  Christian  society  within 
its  bosom,  whilst  bj  that  society  it  was  itself  undermined  and 
superseded.     And  the  two  chief  historians  of  France  and  Eng^ 

'  land  in  recent  times  —  Guizot  in  his  Lectures  on  Frendi 
Civilization,  Macaulay  in  his  English  History  —  have  both 
strongly  brought  out,  as  necessary  parts  of  their  dissertations 
or  narratives,  the  religious  influences  which  by  inferior  writers 
of  one  class  have  been  neglected,  or  by  those  of  another  daas 
been  rent  from  their  natural  context 

Never  let  us  think  that  we  can  understand  the  history  of 
the  Church  apart  from  the  history  of  the  world,  any  more 
than  that  we  can  separate  the  interests  of  the  clergy  from  the 
interests  of  the  laity,  which  are  the  interests  of  the  Church  at 

-  large. 

How  to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  two  spheres  to  each  other 
Points  of  ^^  almost  as  indefinite  a  task  in  history  as  it  is  in 
conuct        practice  and  in  philosophy.     In  no  age  are  they  pre- 

1  Civil  and  cisely  the  same.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  period  of  the 
asticaiHiv-   Roman  Empire,  the  influence  of  one  on  the  other  is 

.^^^'  more  by  contagion,  by  atmosphere,  even  by  contrast, 

than  by  direct  intercourse.  Sometimes  the  main  interest  of 
religious  history  hangs  on  an  institution,  like  Episcopacy ;  on  a 
war,  like  the  Crusades;  on  a  person,  like  Luther.  In  some 
periods,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  combination  of  the  secular 
and  religious  elements  will  be  efiected  by  the  political  or  the 
intellectual  influence   of  the  clergy.     The  lives  of  the  Arch- 

•  bishops  of  Canterbury  and  the  lives  of  the  Prime-Ministers  of 
England  are  for  five  hundred  years  almost  indivisible.  The 
course  of  European  revolution  for  nearly  a  thousand  years 
moves  round  the  throne  of  the  Papacy.  Or  again,  the  rise  of 
a  new  power  or  character  will,  even  in  these  very  ages,  sud- 
denly transfer  the  spiritual  guidance  of  men  to  some  high- 
minded  ruler  or  gifled  writer,  who  is  for  the  time  the  true 
arbiter  or  interpreter  of  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of 
Christendom*     In  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  is  not 
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i  priest  or  a  Pope,  but  a  king  and  an  opponent  of  Popes,  who 
stands  forward  as  the  acknowledged  representative  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Europe;  S.  Louis  in  France,  not  Greg- 
ory IX.  at  Rome.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  is  not  a 
schoolman  or  a  bishop  that  we  summon  before  us  as  the  best 
ex]>unent  of  mediseval  Christianity;  it  is  not  the  "seraphic" 
or  the  "angelic  doctor,*'  but  the  divine  poet  Dante,  who 
reveals  to  us  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  whole  age  re- 
specting this  world  and  the  next  And  if  we  pass  to  our  own 
conntiy,  he  must  be  a  blind  guide  who  would  take  us  through 
the  English  Reformation  without  seeing  on  every  stage  of  it 
the  impress  of  the  iron  will  and  broad  aims  of  Henry  YIII. ; 
or  who  would  portray  the  English  Church  without  recogni;&- 
ing  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Elizabeth.  Or  yet  again,  of 
all  our  brilliant  English  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
there  is  npt  one  who  can  be  fairly  said  to  have  exercised  as 
much  influence  over  the  popular  theology  of  this  nation,  as 
has  been  undoubtedly  exercised  by  a  half-heretic  half-Puritan 
kvman,  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

These  instances  indicate  with  sufficient  precision  the  devious 
jet  obvious  path  which,  without  losing  sight  of  the  wide  hori- 
zon on  the  one  hand,  or  without  undue  contraction  of  his  view 
on  the  other,  the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  safely 
follow.     If  we  may  for  a  moment  return  to  our  for-  p^-j^^^  ^ 
mer   position,  and  imagine  ourselves  overlooking  the  Ji!^®*^"^ 
broad  expanse  into  which  the  stream  bursts  forth  from  Civil  and 
the  mountains  of  its  earlier  stages,  our  purpose  hence-  cai  His- 
forth  will  be,  not  so  much  to  describe  the  products  of  ^^^' 
the  forest  or  the  buildings  of  the  city  which  have  grown  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but  to  track  the  river  itself  through 
its  various  channels,  under  its  overhanging  thickets,  through  the 
populous  streets  and  gardens  to  which  it  gives  life ;  to  see  what 
are  its  main,  what  its  tributary  streams ;  what  the  nature  of  its 
waters ;  how  far  impregnated  with  new  qualities,  how  far  colored, 
by  the  various  soils,  vegetations,  uses,  through  which  they  pass ; 
to  trace  tlieir  secret  flow,  as  they  go  softly  through  the  regions 
whicli  they  fertilize  ;  not  finding  them  where  they  do  not  exist, 
not  denying  their  power  where  they  do  exist ;  to  welcome  their 
«mnd  in  courses  however  tortuous ;  to  acknowledge  their  value 
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loweyer  stained  in  tlidr  downward  and  onward  passage.  Difll- 
cnlt  as  it  may  often  be  to  find  the  stream,  jet  when  it  is  foond  it 
will  guide  us  to  the  green  pastures  of  this  world^s  wildemesst 
and  lead  us  beside  the  still  waters. 

Three  landmarks,  at  least,  may  be  mentioned,  by  which  this 
course  of  Ecclesiastical  History  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  history  generally. 

First,  there  are  institutions,  characters,  ideas,  words,  which 
can  be  traced  to  the  religious,  especially  to  the  Christian, 
principle  in  man,  and  to  nothing  besides.  There  are  virtues 
and  truths  now  in  the  world,  which  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  Christian  society:  and  there  are  corruptioin 
of  those  virtues  and  of  those  truths,  which  have  produced 
crimes  and  errors  to  be  ascribed  also,  though  remotely  and 
indirectly,  to  the  same  source.  There  are  events  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  history  —  revolutions,  wars,  divisions  of  races 
and  nations  —  which  in  themselves  can  hardly  be  called  re- 
ligious, but  which  have  at  least  one  aspect  distinctly  religious* 
There  are  also  institutions,  customs,  ceremonies,  even  vestures 
iknd  forms  of  ritual,  in  which,  though  originally  pagan  or 
secular,  Christian  ideas  have  now  become  fixed  so  as  to  be 
inseparable  fi'om  them.  All  these  it  is  the  task  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  to  adjust  and  discriminate. 

Secondly,  in  every  age,  even  the  worst,  there  have  been 
beneath  the  surface  latent  elements  of  reli^ous  life  and  of 
active  goodness,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  bring  to  light, 
as  the  true  signs  of  a  better  world  beyond,  and  of  the 
Divine  Presence  abiding  with  us  even  here,  —  a  Church,  as 
it  were,  within  a  Church;  a  *^ remnant,''  to  use  the  language 
of  the  older  covenant. 

Thirdly,  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Church,  though  usually 
flowing  in  the  tracks  marked  out  for  it  by  the  great  national 
and  geographical  boundaries  of  the  world,  yet  has  a  course, 
Hot  always,  and  therefore  not  of  necessity,  identical  with  the 
channel  of  human  civilization.  In  the  history  of  the  Church 
as  in  that  of  the  world,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  in  that  of  the  Jewish,  there  is  a  distinct  unity  of 
parts,  an  onward  progress  from  scene  to  scene,  from  act  to 
act,  towards  an  end  yet  distant  and  invisible;  a  unity  and  a 
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fiogress  sack  as  give  consistency  and  point  to  what  would 
dse  be  a  mere  collection  of  isolated  and  disjointed  fiicts. 

Let  us   then,   before   we  conclude,   briefly  notice  the  suo- 
cessive  stages  through  which,  eyentually,  our  course  stagM  of 
of  study  must  lead  us,  and  the  interest  especially  J^®j^^**^ 
attaching  to  each.  Church. 

The  first  period  is  that  which  contains  the  great  question, 
almost  the  greatest  which  Eicclesiastical  History  has  2.  The 
to  answer,  —  How  was  the  transition  effected  from  JJ^'JJJJ* 
the  age  of  the  Apostles  to  the  age  of  the  Fathers,  ^^"^  ^ 
finom  Christianity  as  we  see  it  in  the  New  Testa-  ties  to  thu' 
■lent,  to  Christianity  as  we  see  it  in  the  next  cen-  the^Fa. 
tnry,  and  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  have  seen  it  ^^'^ 
ever  since? 

No  other  change  equally  momentous  has  ever  since  affected 
its  fortunes,  yet  none  has  ever  been  so  silent  and  secret 
The  stream,  in  that  most  critical  moment  of  its  passage  from 
the  everlasting  hills  to  the  plain  below,  is  lost  to  our  view 
at  the  very  point  where  we  are  most  anxious  to  watch  it; 
we  may  hear  its  struggles  under  the  overarching  rocks;  we 
may  catch  its  spray  on  the  boughs  that  overlap  its  course ; 
bat  the  torrent  itself  we  see  not,  or  see  only  by  imperfect 
glimpses.  It  is  not  so  much  a  period  for  Ecclesiastical  His^ 
tory  as  for  ecclesiastical  controversy  and  conjecture.  A  frag- 
ment here,  an  allegory  there;  romances  of  unknown  author- 
ship ;  a  handful  of  letters  of  wliich  the  genuineness  of  every 
portion  is  contested  inch  by  inch ;  the  summary  examination 
of  a  Roman  magistrate ;  the  pleadings  of  two  or  three  Chris- 
tian apologists ;  customs  and  opinions  in  the  very  act  of 
change ;  last,  but  not  least,  the  faded  paintings,  the  broken 
sculptures,  the  rude  epitaphs  in  the  darkness  of  the  cata* 
combs,  —  these  are  the  scanty,  though  attractive,  materials 
out  of  which  the  likeness  of  the  early  Church  must  be  r^ 
produced,  as  it  was  working  its  way,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  ^^  under  ground,"  xmder  camp  and  palace,  under 
senate  and  forum, — *^as  unknown,  yet  well  known;  as  dying, 
**and  behold  it  lives." 

This  chasm  once  cleared,  we  find  ourselves  approaching 
the  point  where  the  story  of  the  Church  once  more  becomes 
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faistoTy  —  becomes  once  more  the  history,  not  of  an  isoM* 
The  AfKcan  l^ted  community,  or  of  isolated  individuals,  but  of 
ChnrcheB.  ^^  organized  society  incorporated  with  the  politi- 
cal systems  of  the  world.  Already,  in  the  close  of  the 
second  and  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the  Churches  of 
Africa,  now  seen  for  a  few  generations  before  their  final  dis- 
appearance, exhibit  distinct  characters  on  the  scene.  They 
are  the  stepping-stones  by  which  we  cross  from  the  obscure 
to  the  clear,  from  chaos  to  order.  Of  these  the  Church  of 
Carthage  illustrates  the  rise  of  Christianity  in  the  West,  the 
Church  of  Egypt  that  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 

But  the  first  great  outward  event  of  the  actual  histoiy  of 
the  Church  is  its  conversion  of  the  Empire ;  and, 
oonrersion  in  close  Connection  with  this,  its  first  wide  sphere 
pii^^nd""  Jn  *®  face  of  mankind,  is  the  Oriental  world  out  of 
ChureC**™  which  it  sprang,  and  in  which  the  external  forms  of 
its  early  organization  can  still  be  most  clearly  studied. 
In  the  usages  of  the  ancient  systems  which  have  grown  up 
on  that  soil  —  Coptic,  Greek,  Asiatic  —  we  may  still  trace 
the  relics,  the  fossilized  relics,  of  the  old  Imperial  Church.^ 
In  the  period  of  the  first  Councils,  and  in  some  passages  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Church 
are  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  Christendom.^  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  general  course  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  sub- 
sequent times  depends  chiefly  on  two  developments  of  relig- 
ious life  of  a  very  different  kind  from  each  other,  the  rise  of 
Jdahometanism,^  and  the  rise  of  the  Church  and  Empire  of 
Russia.^ 

With  the  exception  of  these  three  periods  or  stages,  and 
viewed  as  part  of  the  continuous  history  of  the  Church, 
Eastern  Christianity  must  be  considered  but  as  the  tem- 
porary halting-place  of  the  great  spiritual  migration  which, 
firom  the  day  that  Abraham  turned  his  face  away  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  has  been  stepping  steadily  westward. 

Another  and  a  wider  sphere  was  in  store  for  the  progress 
4,  The  of  the  Church  than  its  own  native  reorions ;  another 
Church.       and  a  nobler  conquest  than  that  of  its  old  worn-out 

1  Lecture  L  «  Lect  II.  —  VII. 

3  Lect  VIIL  *  Lect  IX.  — XIL 
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enemy  on  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Caesars.  The  Gothic 
tribes  descended  on  the  ancient  world ;  the  fabric  of  civilized 
society  was  dissolved  in  the  mighty  crisis ;  the  Fathers  of 
modem  Europe  were  to  be  moulded,  subdued,  educated.  By 
whom  was  this  great  work  effected?  Not  by  the  Empire — » 
it  had  fled  to  the  Bosphorus ;  not  by  the  Eastern  Church  -— 
its  permanent  conquests  were  in  another  direction.  In  the 
Western,  Latin,  Roman  clergy,  in  the  missionaries  who  went 
forth  to  Gaul,  to  Britain,  and  to  Germany,  the  barbarians 
found  their  first  masters  ;  in  the  work  of  controlling  and 
resisting  the  fierce  soldiers  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  lay  the 
main  work,  the  real  foundation,  the  chief  temptation  of  the 
Papacy.  From  the  day  when  Leo  III.  placed  the  crown  of 
the  new  Holy  Roman  German  Empire  on  the  head  of  Charles 
magne,  the  stream  of  human  progress  and  the  stream  of 
Christian  life,  with  whatever  interruptions,  eddies,  counter* 
currents,  flowed  during  the  next  seven  centuries  in  the  same 
channel.  As  the  history  of  the  earlier  stages  revolved  round 
the  characters  of  the  Fathers  or  of  the  Emperors,  so  the 
history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  all  their  crimes  and  virtues, 
revolved  (it  is  at  once  the  confession  of  their  weakness  and 
their  strength)  round  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Popes. 
What  good  they  did,  and  what  good  they  failed  to  do,  by 
idoit  means  they  rose,  and  by  what  they  fell,  during  that 
kmg  period  of  their  power,  form  the  main  questions  by  which 
their  claims  must  be  tested. 

And  now  a  new  revolution  was  at  hand,  almost  as  terrible 
in  its  appearance  and  as  trying  in  its  results  as  any  4.  Th«  lUf. 
that  had  gone  before.  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  °™"*^°"' 
were  again  broken  up.  New  wants  and  old  evils  had  met 
together.  The  &ilure  of  the  Crusades  had  shaken  men's  bet- 
lief  in  holy  places.  Long  abuses  had  shaken  their  belief  in 
Popes,  bishops,  monasteries,  sacraments,  and  saints.  The  revi- 
val of  ancient  learning  had  revealed  truth  under  new  forms. 
The  invention  of  printing  had  raised  up  a  new  order  of  scribes, 
expounders,  readers,  writers,  clergy.  Institutions  which  had 
guided  the  world  for  a  thousand  years,  now  decayed  and  out 
of  joint,  gave  way  at  the  moment  when  they  were  most 
needed.     Was  it  possible  that  the   Christian  Church  should 
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meet  these  trials  as  it  had  met  those  which  had  gone  before? 
It  had  lived  through  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  had  lived  through 
the  ten  Persecutions;  it  had  lived  through  its  amalgamation 
with  the  Empire;  it  had  lived  through  the  invasion  of  the 
barbarians :  but  could  it  live  through  the  struggles  of  internal 
dissolution  ?  could  it  live  through  the  shipwreck  of  the  whole 
outward  fabric  of  its  existence  ?  could  the  planks  of  the  vessel, 
scattered  on  the  face  of  the  raging  flood,  be  so  put  together 
again  as  to  form  anj  shelter  from  the  storm,  any  home  on 
the  waters  ?  Did  the  history  of  the  Church  come  to  an  end, 
as  many  thought  it  would,  when  its  ancient  organization  camd 
to  an  end,  in  the  great  change  of  the  Reformation  ? 

We  know  that  it  still  lived  on.  That  it  survived  at  all  is 
Protes-  ^^^  ^^^  proof  which  it  has  yet  presented  of  its  inherent 
tontiam.  vitality ;  that  it  survived,  in  a  purified  form,  is  the 
best  pledge  of  its  future  success.  To  Ancient  Christianity,  to 
Byzantine  Christianity,  to  Roman  Christianity,  was  now  added 
the  fourth  and  equally  unmistakable  form  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity :  like  the  others,  clothed  in  an  outward  shape  of  its  own^ 
and  confining  itself  specially  to  distinct  branches  of  the  Euro- 
pean &mily,  yet  also  penetrating  with  its  spirit  institutions 
and  nations  outwardly  most  repugnant  to  it.  Amidst  many 
conflicts,  therefore.  Ecclesiastical  History  still  continues  in  the 
general  tracks  that  were  opened  for  it  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Whatever  political  troubles  have  agitated  the  world 
since  that  time,  and  wliatever  changes  may  be  fermenting  in 
the  inner  heart  and  mind  of  the  Church,  none  have  since 
altered  its  outward  aspect  and  divisions.  In  one  respect  a 
wide  difference  exists  between  the  history  of  Christendom  as 
it  was  before,  and  as  it  has  been  since,  the  Reformation. 
Henceforward  we  cannot  follow  its  course  as  a  whole:  each 
country  must  have  its  own  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  its  own 
civil  history.  Italy,  Spain,  Sweden,  Holland,  Geneva,  Scot- 
land,—  the  very  names  have  each,  in  theological  language,  a 
peculiar  pathos  and  significance  imparted  by  the  Reformation. 
In  each  that  great  event  awakened  a  diflei*ent  note  as  it  trav- 
ersed their  several  chords.  Still  there  are  three  countries  in 
which,  beyond  all  others,  the  religious  history  of  Europe  has 
been  specially  carried  on. 
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It  k  in  France  that  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  during  the 
last  three  centories  have  been  most  visibly  represent-  7^^,  pvench 
ed  in  the  brightest  and  in  the  darkest  colors.  The  ^'yjJn'Si* 
Galilean  Church,  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  most  ReTolotion. 
brilliant  in  Europe,  brilliant  alike  in  its  works  of  active  mercy 
and  in  its  almost  Augustan  age  of  great  divines  —  Vincent 
ot  PanI,  Bossnet,  Fenelon,  Pascal,  —  became  in  the  eighteenth 
oentory  the  miserable  parent,  and  then  the  victim,  of  the  great 
convulsion  which,  whilst  it  shook  the  belief  of  the  whole  of 
Europe,  in  France  for  eleven  years  suppressed  it  altogether. 
The  French  Revolution  must  always  be  considered  as  an  epoch 
in  the  religious  history  of  man.  Not  only  was  its  hostility  to 
the  Christian  faith  the  most  direct  that  the  world  has  seen 
flbce  the  days  of  Julian ;  not  only  did  it  spring,  in  great 
measure,  out  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  French  clergy,  the 
Church  of  Dubois  and  of  Talleyrand ;  but  it  possessed  in  itself 
Aat  firightful  energy  which,  as  has  been  truly  observed  by  its 
btest  exponent,^  can  only  be  likened  to  the  propagation  of  a 
new  religion  —  the  wild  fanaticism,  the  proselytism,  the  self- 
devotion,  the  crimes,  as  though  of  a  Western  Mahometanism, 
—  of  what  its  own  disciples  have  oflen  called  it,  an  imitation, 
a  parody,  a  new,  distorted  edition  of  the  Gospel.  Not  only 
is  its  history  instructive  as  a  moi*al  warning  to  all  existing 
Churches,  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  great  religious  storms 
cf  former  ages,  but  it  changed  the  whole  external  constitution 
of  the  Church  on  the  Continent  generally ;  and,  in  the  inward 
sifting  and  trial  of  the  religious  thoughts  of  men,  its  effects 
can  still  now  be  felt,  even  in  coimtries  the  furthest  removed 
from  its  immediate  influence. 

Grermany,  the  seat  of  the  original  movement  of  the  Refoiv 
mation,  has  never  lost  the  hold  which  it  then  first  The  German 
acquired  on  the  reason  and  imagination  of  mankind.  ^^  ' 
Its  collective  power  as  a  Church  has  been  too  impalpable  to 
attach  itself  to  any  definite  course  of  outward  events.  But  its 
individual  divines  have,  more  than  any  others,  taken  the  place 
occupied  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages.  No  others, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  have  exercised  so  powerful  an 

^  Tocqaeville :  L'Ancicn  Rd^ime  ct  la  Rdvolation,  c.  iiL    Compare  Burke's 
**  TboDghts  on  French  Afiairs,"  yol.  iv.  p.  10.    (Bohn's  £d.) 
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inflnence  over  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  the  philosc^bical  a&d 
critical  theologians  of  the  German  universities. 

And  this  leads  us  finally  to  the  third  great  ecclesiastical 
The  ChnRh  system  which  stands  alone  and  apart,  yet  with  its  own 
of  EogUud.  peculiar  mission,  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  West- 
em  Church.  At  least  for  Englishmen,  no  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory since  the  Reformation  can  be  so  instructive  as  that  of 
our  own  Church  of  England.  To  see  how,  out  of  that  wide 
shipwreck  the  fragments  of  our  vessel  were  again  pieced  to- 
gether; how  far  it  has  realized  the  essential  condition  of  the 
ark  on  the  stormy  waters;  how  far  it  has  contained  within 
itself  the  necessary,  though  heterogeneous,  elements  of  our 
national  faith  and  character;  how  far  it  may  still  hope  to  do 
so ;  what  is  its  connection  with  the  past,  what  its  hold  upon 
the  future; — this  is  the  last  and  most  important  task  of  the 
English  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  peculiar  constitution  of 
our  State  has  borne  the  brunt  and  survived  the  shock  of  the 
French  Revolution :  it  is  the  hope  of  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  our  Church  that  it  should  in  like  manner  meet,  overcome, 
and  absorb  the  shock  of  the  new  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  last  of  European  movements  has 
given  birth. 

I  have  been  induced  thus,  at  the  outset,  to  dwell  on  this 
Conclusion,  broad  extent  of  pros|)ect,  first,  because  it  is  only  by 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  whole  that  any  part  can  be  prop- 
erly understood ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  wish  to  impress  on 
my  hearers  the  many  points  of  contact  which  Ecclesiastical 
History  presents  to  the  various  studies  of  this  place.  If  at 
times  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  oppressed  with  the  load  which 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  stores  of  the  Pilgrim's  Palace,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  remember  that  there  are  many  travellers  pass- 
ing along  the  same  road  who  will,  almost  of  necessity,  lighten 
the  burden  and  cheer  the  journey  by  their  conunon  interest 
in  the  treasures  borne  away. 

One  such  has  been  before  me  in  this  path,  my  lamented  pred 
p^^JuM       ©CGssor.      Personally  he  was  almost  unknown  to  me. 
Hoasey.       In  our  mode  of  dealing  with  the  subject  before  us  we 
might  have  widely  difiered.     But  I  cannot  enter  on  this  office 
without  bearing  my  humble  testimony  to  the  conscientious  in- 
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dustrj  with  which,  afl  I  have  heard  from  those  who  attended  his 
Lectures,  he  guided  tliem  over  the  rugged  waj  which  he  had 
chosen  for  them ;  without  expressing  roy  grateful  sense  of  the 
characteristic  forethought  and  munificence  with  which  he  be- 
queathed to  this  Chair  the  valuable  endowment  of  his  library. 
Still  more,  I  should  be  doing  wrong  both  to  him  and  to  the  Uni- 
versity, were  I  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  what  I  have  al- 
ways understood  was  the  chief  ground  of  the  respect  which  he 
commanded  in  this  place.  He  was  emphatically  a  ^^  just  man ;  '* 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  that  rare  gift  of  public  integ- 
rity and  feimess  too  rare  in  the  world,  too  rare  in  the  Church,  too 
rare  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  too  rare  even  in  great  seats  of  learn- 
ing, not  to  be  noticed  when  it  comes  before  us,  especially  when, 
«8  in  the  present  case,  it  passes  away  with  the  marked  approba- 
tion and  regret  of  all  who  witnessed  it.  In  times  of  much  angry 
controversy,  he  never  turned  aside  from  his  straightforward  course 
to  excite  needless  alarms.  He  never  stooped^  to  win  theological 
favor  by  attacking  unpopular  names.  He  never  allowed  any  re- 
ligious sentiment  or  fancy  to  interfere  with  his  manly  and  severe 
sense  of  truth  and  duty.  He  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  be 
impartial  without  weakness,  and  orthodox  without  bitterness. 
May  the  University  long  remember  that  such  was  the  character 
which  she  delighted  to  honor  I  May  his  successors  in  this  Chair 
be  encouraged  and  enabled  to  act  and  to  speak,  in  this  most  im- 
portant respect,  according  to  his  example  I 


For  the  sake  of  convenience  I  subjoin  the  leading  chronological 
divisions,  which  to  some  extent  cross  the  historical  and  geographical 
divisions  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  Lecture. 

I.  The  rise  of  the  Christian  Church.    a.d.  30-312. 

1.  The  Apostolic  age.     30-70. 

2.  The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  age.     70-160. 

3.  The  age  of  Persecution.     160-312. 

^  As  one  instance,  it  may  suffice  to  record  the  remarkable  Ordination  ser- 
mon on  "  The  Atonement,"  preached  by  Professor  Hussey  in  December,  1855, 
in  which  he  defended  the  doctrine  of  an  eminent  theologian,  at  that  time  the 
object  of  much  vehement  obloquy,  and  showed  m  guarded  but  decisive  terms 
its  substantial  identity  with  that  of  the  ancient  Fathers. 
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IL  The  Churdi  of  the  Empire. 

The  Western  Church.  The  Eastern  Chwek. 

1.  The  beginning  of  the  Roman        1.  The  age  of  the  Eastern  Coon- 
Charch  and  of  Latin  the-  oils.    312-781. 

ology.     812-476.  2.  The  rise  of  the  Greek  Em- 

pire   and    Church.     3S(^ 
1453. 
8.  The  rise  of  Mahometanism. 

622-732. 
4.  The    rise    of    the    T?«wBai 
Church.    988-1700. 

m.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages.    476-1517. 

1.  Conversion  of  the  Barbarians.    450-800. 

2.  The  Papacy  and  the  Crusades.    800-1300. 

8.  The  Western  Councils  and  preludes  of  the  BefiyrmatiQB. 
1300-1517. 

IV.  The  Churches  of  the  Reformation.    1517-1789. 

1.  The  crisb  of  the  Reformation.     1517-1550. 

2.  The  wars  of  the  Reformation.     1550-1660. 

8.  The  rise  of  Latitudinarianism,  of  Methodism,  of  GaDI- 
canism,  and  of  German  theology.     1660-1789. 

Y.  The  French  Revolution.    1789-1815. 
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n. 

THE    STUDY    OF  ECCLESIASTICAL    mSTORT. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  of  all  historical  studies  that  of  £o- 
desiastical  History  is  the  most  repulsive.  We  seem  to  Dimen 
be  set  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Prophet's  vision,  • —  ^acS^SL 
strewn  with  bones,  and  behold  they  are  "  very  many,"  ^^' 
and  **  very  dry ; "  skeletons  of  creeds,  of  churches,  of  institu- 
tions ;  trodden  and  traversed  by  the  feet  of  travellers  again  and 
again  ;  the  scape-goat  of  one  age  lying  lifeless  by  the  scape-goat 
of  the  next ;  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  once  filled  the 
world  with,  their  noise,  and  are  now  dead  and  cold;  the  salt 
shores  of  a  barren  sea,  which  throws  up  again  dead  and  witheiv 
ed  the  branches  which  the  river  of  life  had  cast  into  it  full  of 
beauty  and  verdure,  —  the  very  reverse  of  that  green  prospect 
which  I  set  before  you  in  my  (^ning  Lecture;  the  more  dreaiy, 
it  may  be  said,  from  the  wide  extent  into  which  it  spreads. 
**  How  are  we  to  give  interest  to  such  a  task ;  how  shall  the 
^  healing  streams  penetrate  into  those  dead  waters ;  how  shall 
•*  those  dry  bones  live  ?  " 

There  may  be  many  answers  to  this  question,  but  I  shall  con- 
toit  myself  with  the  most  obvious.     JRemember^  that  of  Remedy  to 
off  these  things  there  is  a  history.     These  relics,  these  ^^mt 
institutions,  these  characters  (take  them  at  their  worst),  ^^'jjjjj  ^^®^ 
had  each  a  part  to  play  amongst  mankind  ;  they  were  Church. 
men  of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves,  or  they  dwelt  with  men 
of  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves;   they  were  living  human 
spirits,  or  they  were  the  instruments  of  living  human  spirits ; 
however  decayed,  however  antiquated  they  may  be,  yet  in  their 
very  age  they  have  an  interest  which  no  novelty  can  give.     We 
cannot,  it  is  true,  enter  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  whether  in  its 
wider  or  its  narrower  sense,  with  the  feeling  of  fresh  enthusiasm 
which  inspires  the  discoverers  of  unexplored  regions,  whether  of 
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science  or  history,  "  the  first  who  ever  burst  into  the  silent 
"  sea,"  or  secluded  ruins,  which  no  eye  of  man  has  seen  before. 
But  we  can  enter  upon  it  with  the  yet  deeper  delight  which 
fills  our  minds,  as  we  feel  rising  beneath  our  feet  the  ground 
of  the  Seven  Hills ;  or  as  we  gaze,  knowing  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  gazed  before  us,  on  the  everlasting  outline 
of  the  Pyramids.  So  view  the  history  of  the  Church,  even 
in  its  most  lifeless  and  withered  forms ;  so  view  it  as  part  of  a 
whole,  as  once  having  lived,  as  living  still  in  ourselves,  as  des- 
tined to  live  on  in  future  generations  ;  so  prophesy. over  its  dry 
bones  as  they  lie  scattered  and  disjointed  over  the  surface  of  the 
world,  —  and  we  shall  soon  hear  ^^  a  noise  and  a  shaking,''  and 
^^  the  bones  will  come  together,"  each  to  each,  and  ^^  the  breath 
•^^  will  come  into  them,  and  they  will  live,  and  stand  up  upon  their 
♦*  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army." 

Let  me  point  out  how  this  remedy  is  involved  in  the  very  nar 
I.  History  ture  of  tlie  case.  Take,  for  example,  the  history  of 
trines.  doctrines  and  opinions.  Many  ecclesiastical  histories 
dontain  little  else  ;  half  of  theology  is  taken  up  in  stating  them. 
How  immensely  do  they  gain  in  liveliness,  in  power,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  being  understood  and  appreciated,  if  we  view  them 
through  the  medium  of  the  lives,  characters,  and  circumstances 
ofUhose  who  received  and  taught  them  1  Trace  the  actual  course 
of  any  opinion  or  dogma;  see  the  influences  by  which  it  was 
;  colored ;  compare  the  relative  importance  attached  to  it  at  one 
period  and  another  ;  ask  how  far  the  words  in  which  it  has  been 
expressed  convey  the  same  or  a  difierent  meaning  to  us  or  to  our 
&thers ;  discover,  if  possible,  its  fountain-head  in  the  time,  the 
country,  or  the  person  in  which  it  first  originated.  Look  at  Au- 
gustinianism  as  it  arose  in  the  mind  of  Augustine  ;  at  Lutheranism 
as  it  was  conceived  by  Luther;  at  Wesleyanism  as  it  was  set 
forth  by  Wesley.  It  will  cease  to  be  a  phantom,  it  will  speak 
to  us  as  a  man  :  if  it  is  an  enemy,  we  shall  slay  it  more  easily ; 
if  a  friend,  wc  shall  embrace  it  more  warmly. 

Still  more  is  tliis  the  case  with  the  kindred  subject  of  Con- 
n.  Histoiy  fessions  and  Articles  of  Faith.  If  we  regard  them 
ancTSSii-  niGi'^^ly  iri  their  cut  and  dried  results,  they  may  in- 
^^'  deed  serve  many  useful  ends;   they  supply  stakes  to 

make  hedges   against  intruders,  planks   to  cross  our  enemy's 
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trenches,  ftgots  to  bam  heretics.  But  go  to  the  soil  from 
irhich  they  sprang.  Watch  them  in  their  "wild,  native,  liixu- 
riant  growth.  Observe  the  moss  which  has  grown  over  their 
stems,  the  bough  rent  away  there  and  grafted  in  here,  the 
branches  inextricably  intertwined  with  adjacent  thickets.  So 
r^arded,  they  will  not  be  less,  but  more,  of  a  shelter;  we 
shall  not  value  them  the  less  for  understanding  them  better. 
Figure  to  yourselves,  as  you  read  any  creeds  or  confessions, 
the  lips  by  which  they  were  first  uttered,  the  hands  by  which 
they  were  first  written.  Hear  the  Apostles'  Creed,  as  it 
summed  up  in  its  few  simple  sentences  the  belief  of  the  Ro- 
man martyrs.  Watch  the  Nicene  Bishops  meeting  each  other, 
and  their  opponents,  and  the  Emperor  Constantino,  for  the  first 
time,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bithynian  lake.  Listen  to  the 
triumphs  of  Clovis  and  Recared  over  the  Arians  of  France 
and  Spain,  the  rising  storms  between  East  and  West,  and  you 
will  more  clearly  catch  the  true  meaning  of  their  echo  in  the 
old  Latin  hymn,  Quicunque  vu&,  then  first  welcomed  into  the 
worship  of  Western  Europe.  Read  the  Articles  of  the  Enghsh 
Church  in  their  successive  mutilations,  excrescences,  variations. 
Gro  to  that  most  precious  of  collegiate  libraries  in  the  sister 
University,  where  the  venerable  autograph  which  contains  them 
may  still  be  seen :  look  at  the  signatures  of  those  whose  names 
are  afBxed :  conceive  the  persons  whom  those  names  represent : 
imagine  them,  as  any  one  who  has  ever  taken  part  in  any  coun- 
cil, or  commission,  or  committee,  or  conclave  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, can  and  must  imagine  them ;  one  sacrificing,  another  in- 
sisting on,  a  favorite  expression ;  a  new  turn  given  to  one  sen- 
tence, a  charitable  color  thrown  over  another;  the  edge  of  a 
sharp  exclusion  blunted  by  one  party,  the  sting  of  a  bitter  sar- 
casm drawn  by  another.  Start  from  this  view,  as  certain  as  it 
can  be  made  by  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  by  the  facts  of 
history,  both  universal  and  partictdar.  Regard  confessions  of 
faith  in  this  their  only  true  historical  light,  and  in  that  light  many 
a  new  glimpse  will  be  obtained  of  their  practical  justice  andi 
moderation ;  many  a  harsh  expression  will  be  explained,  many  a 
superfluous  scruple  of  honest  minds  will  vanish  away,  many  a. 
foolish  controversy  will  be  extinguished  forever. 

But  the  proper  material  for  Ecclesiastical  History  is,  after  all,. 
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not  institatrons  or  opinions,  bnt  events  and  persons.  Leviti- 
m.  Histoiy  ^^^^  <^d  ^^6  Proverbs  have  their  own  special  value, 
imd^TCi^  but  they  are  not  reckoned  amongst  the  ^^hist(»ical 
*»^  books"   of  the  Jewish  Church.     Bingham's   learned 

work,  however  useful  as  an  auxiliary,  contains  ^^  the  antiquities," 
not  the  histoiy,  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  on  its  special 
incidents  and  characters  that  the  vitah'ty  of  any  history  de- 
pends. How  can  we  best  make  ourselves  acquainted  with 
these? 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  the 
Genend  question  can  only  be  fully  answered  in  each  particular 
■'"dj.  ^jug^^  Whatever  way  will  best  enable  each  man,  in 
his  own  peculiar  situation,  character,  and  opportunities,  to 
remember,  and  understand,  and  profit,  that  is  to  him  the  best^ 
and  can  be  taught  only  by  consulting  his  own  experience. 

For  general  readers,  the  best  general  counsel  which  can  be 
given  is  that  which  I  have  already  indicated.  Study  the  hia- 
toiy  of  the  Church  in  connection  with  the  collateral  subjects 
"with  which  it  is  bound  up ;  let  us  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open 
to  the  religious  aspects  of  history,  and  they  will  break  in  upon 
us,  we  know  not  whence,  or  how. 

Let  us  read  also,  whatever  we  do  read,  as  elsewhere,  so  here, 
in  the  works  of  eminent  historians  rather  than  in  those  of  writers 
without  a  name  and  without  a  character ;  and  yet  more,  read, 
if  possible,  works  which  describe  what  they  describe  at  length 
and  in  detail,  and  which  therefore  leave  a  lasting  impression  ou 
the  memory  and  imagination,  rather  than  in  the  crowded  pages 
of  meagre  abstracts,  which  are  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  Great 
works  and  full  works,  not  small  works  and  short  works,  are  in 
the  end  the  best  economy  of  time  as  well  as  of  everything 
eke. 

But  this*  leads  me  to  what  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  instruo- 
DetaUed  tive,  though  (it  may  be)  not  the  only  practicable, 
JJjJf  ®^  course  to  be  followed  by  those  who  wish,  in  the  true 
eventa.  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  "  students  "  of  Ecclesiastical 
History.  We  cannot  attempt  to  describe  or  to  study  every  event 
in  detail,  for  time  and  labor  would  &il ;  we  need  not  do  it  com- 
pendiously, for  this  has  been  done  to  our  hands  again  and  again, 
and  of  late  years  with  such  candor  and  research  as  to  render 
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unj  farther  ^ork  of  the  kind  superflnoiis.  One  method  remains 
to  UB,  at  once  the  most  obyious  and  the  most  interesting.  Lay 
aside  the  lesser  events,  or  read  them  only  so  far  as  to  preserve  a 
continuons  knowledge  of  the  general  thread  of  the  history:  it 
is  for  this  purpose  that  the  briefer  narratives,  when  clearly  and 
ably  written,  are  of  substantial  use.  But  study  the  greater 
events,  scenes,  places,  and  revolutions,  in  all  the  detail  in  which 
they  can  l)e  represented  to  uat 

Take,  for  example,  the  Greneral  Councils  of  the  Church. 
They  are  the  pitched  battles  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  The 
Ask  yourselves  the  same  questions  as  you  wordd  about  ^°ncii«. 
the  battles  of  military  history.  Ask  when,  and  where,  and  why 
they  were  fought.  Put  before  your  minds  all  the  influences  of 
the  age  which  there  were  confronted  and  concentrated  from  dif> 
ferent  quarters  as  in  one  common  focus.  See  why  they  were 
summoned  to  Nicasa,  to  Constance,  to  Trent :  the  locality  often 
contains  here,  as  in  actual  battles,  the  key  of  their  position,  and 
easQy  connects  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  age  with  its 
general  histoiy  and  geography.  Look  at  the  long  procession  as 
it  enters  the  scene  of  assembly ;  see  who  was  present  and  who 
was  absent.^  Let  us  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  several 
chaxacteis  there  brought  together,  so  that  we  may  recognize 
them  as  old  firiends  if  we  meet  them  again  elsewhere.  Study 
tbeir  decrees,^  as  expositions  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  time;  study  them,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  advised  us  to  study 
the  statutes  of  our  own  ancient  Parliaments ;  see  what  evils  are 
most  condemned,  and  what  evils  are  left  uncondemned ;  observe 
how  fiir  their  injunctions  are  still  obeyed,  or  how  far  set  at 
noc^ht,  and  ask  in  each  case  the  reason  why.  Read  them,  as 
I  have  just  now  noticed,  with  the  knowledge  given  to  us  by  our 
own  experience  of  all  synods  of  all  kinds ;  read  them  with  the 
knowledge  which  each  gives  of  every  other.  Do  this  for  any 
one  Council,  and  you  will  have  made  a  deep  hole  into  Ecclesias- 
tical History. 

And  still  more  let  this  same  role  be  followed  with  regard  to 
persons.    Take  any  one  character.    It  may  be  we  shall  Detailed 
be  attracted  towards  him  by  some  accidental   con-  great  men. 
nection ;  it  may,  and  should  rather,  be  on  account  of  his  pre- 

^  See  Lectors  UL  >  See  Lectnre  Y. 
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eminent  greatness.  Do  not  let  him  leave  yon  till  jou  have,  at 
any  rate,  retained  some  one  distinctive  featnre  by  which  yon  will 
know  him  again  in  the  multitudes  amongst  which  he  will  else  be 
lost ;  some  feature  of  mind  or  person  which  he  has,  and  which 
others  have  not.^ 

Many  of  us  must  have  read,  in  part  at  least,  Neander's 
Neander  "  History  of  the  Christian  Church,"  and  will  liave 
History  of  admired,  as  every  one  ciust  admire,  the  depth,  the 
the  Cburoii.  tendemess,  the  delicacy  of  Christian  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  his  vast  work,  and  fulfils  his  own  beauti- 
ful motto,  ^^It  is  the  heart  which  makes  the  theologian,"-— 
Pectus  theoloffum  facit.  Yet,  without  disparaging  the  value 
of  such  a  mirror  of  Christian  history  in  such  a  character,  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  often  rather  the  theologian  than 
the  historian  whose  wori^s  we  read ;  that  it  is  often  rather  the 
thoughts,  than  the  actual  persons  and  deeds,  of  men,  that  he  is 
describing  to  us.  They  are  the  ghosts  of  Ossian,  rather  than 
the  heroes  of  Homer ;  they  are  refined,  they  are  spiritualized,  to 
that  degree,  that  their  personality  almost  vanishes ;  the  stars  of 
heaven  shine  through  them:  but  we  have  no  hold  on  their 
earthly  frames;  we  can  trace  no  human  lineaments  in  their 
features,  as  they  pass  before  us.  Let  us  endeavor  to  fill  up 
this  outline ;  however  much  of  deeper  interest  it  may  have  for 
the  more  philosophical  mind,  it  will  hardly  lay  hold  on  the 
memoiy  or  the  afiections  of  the  more  ordinary  student,  unless  it 
is  brought  closer  to  our  grasp.  How  difierently  we  learn  to  es- 
timate even  Neander  himself,  according  as  we  merely  regard  him 
as  a  thinker  of  holy  thoughts,  the  writer  of  a  good  book,  or  as 
we  see  the  venerable  historian  in  his  own  proper  person,  —  his 
black,  shaggy,  overhanging  eyebrows  and  his  strong  Jewish 
physiognomy  revealing  the  nation  and  religion  to  which  he 
first  belonged,  —  working  at  his  history  night  and  day  with 
insatiable  ardor,  to  show  to  this  unconverted  countrymen  what 
Christianity  really  was ;  abstracted  from  all  thought  of  worldly 
cares,  of  food,  and  dress,  and  money,  and  time ;  li^^ng,  dying, 
buried  in  the  affections,  in  the  arms,  of  his  devoted  pupils! 
What  by  proximity  of  time  we  are  enabled  to  do  for  the  histo- 
rian, true  research  usually  enables  us  to  do  for  those  whom  he 

1  See  Lectures  VL  VIL  XL  XIL 
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describes.  Watch  their  first  i^pearance,  their  education,  their 
conflicts,  their  death-beds.  Observe  their  relative  position  to 
each  other;  see  what  one  did  which  another  would  not  have 
done,  what  one  thought  or  said  which  to  another  would  have 
been  heretical  or  superstitious ;  or,  lastly,  what  all  did,  and  said, 
and  thought  in  common. 

If  I  were  to  name  one  especial  excellence  amongst  the  man  j 
which  render  Mr.  Grote's  great  achievement  so  im-  R^py-gg^n. 
portant  an  addition,  not  merely  to  Grecian  history,  tationofthe 
but  to  all  historical  study,  of  whatever  kind,  it  would  of  chmiao- 
be  the  keen  discrimination  with  which  he  presents, 
not  merely  distinct  characters,  but  distinct  types  of  character 
in  the  lineage  of  the  Grecian  mind,  whom  before  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  much  as  we  usually  regard  the  fixed 
stars  —  their  distance  irom  each  other  being  lost  in  comparison 
with  the  distance  &om  ourselves.  In  these  contrasts  and  com* 
binations  of  character  we  find  exactly  what  is  most  needed  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Here,  even  more  than  in  common 
history,  we  are  apt  to  blend  together  the  different  persons  of 
the  story  under  one  common  class.  Yet  here,  even  more  than 
in  common  history,  we  ought  to  keep  each  separate  firom 
each,  if  we  would  learn  the  lessons  they  have  to  teach  to  the 
world.  Of  ordinary  readers,  how  few  there  are  to  whom  the 
Fathers,  the  Schoolmen,  nay,  even  the  Reformers,  although 
divided  as  classes,  are  not  confounded  as  individuals!  How 
few  there  are  who  can  trace  the  descent,  step  by  step,  as  the 
genealogy  (so  to  speak)  of  the  Church  is  unrolled  before  us  I 
From  Ignatius  to  Cyprian,  from  Origen  to  Athanasius,  from 
Athanasius  to  Augustine,  from  Augustine  to  Bernard,  from 
Bernard  to  Aquinas,  to  Tauler,  to  Luther,  how  wide  are  the 
gaps,  how  necessary  the  connection,  how  startling  the  differ- 
ence !  Or,  again,  in  the  more  outward  history,  how  various 
are  the  trains  of  association  awakened  by  the  successive  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Papacy,  in  Constantino, 
m  Clovis,  in  Charlemagne,  in  Barbarossa,  in  Charles  V. ;  or, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  in  Gregory  I.,  in  Gregory  VII.,  in  Innocent 
III.,  in  Leo  X.,  in  Sixtus  V.  I  Each  has  his  own  message 
to  deliver ;  each  has  his  own  work  to  perform ;  each  is  a  link 
in  that  manifold  chain  which  conveys  the  electric  spark  firom 
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the  first  to  the  nineteenth  centnry.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
of  Ensebios,  that  he  would  trace  the  history  of  the  various 
ancient  churches  throu^  the  succession  of  Bishops,  who  in 
those  early  times  were  literally  the  personifications  of  their 
flocks.  It  is  a  yet  happier  arrangement,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  history  of  the  whole  Church  can  be  concentrated  in  the 
still  grander  succession  of  those  who  have  stood  forth  as  the 
overseers  and  guides  of  Christendom,  whether  by  good  or  bad 
eminence,  —  not  only  from  generation  to  generation,  but  firom 
century  to  century,  and  fi:om  age  to  age. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  I  have  thus  recommended  (ot 
0ie«ofthi8  y®'"^  study  the  selection  of  the  detailed  representation 
"J******^  of  some  one  event,  person,  or  institution  of  command- 
ing  interest.  Not  only  will  it  furnish  ufi  with  the  best  mode 
of  giving  life  to  what  is  often  a  barren  labor,  but  it  will  also 
be  the  best  safeguard  against  many  of  the  evils  widi  which 
the  student  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  beset. 

First,  it  is  always  useful  to  be  reminded  of  the  various  do- 
I  Gnda-  gr^Gs  of  importance  in  the  different  events  and  insti- 
tkMtofim-  tutions  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  more  common 
eeciesiastiaa  error  of  theological  students  than  to  regard  every- 
'^  ^  thing  connected  with  reh'gion  as  of  equal  significance. 

They  will  allow  of  no  light  or  shade,  no  difierence  between 
things  essential  and  things  unessential,  no  proportion  between 
means  and  ends,  between  things  moral  and  things  ceremonial, 
between  things  doubtful  and  tlungs  certain.  Against  this  leth 
eUing  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  study,  History  lifls  up  a  warn- 
ing which  may  be  heeded  when  all  else  fails.  Believe  that 
Athanasius  and  Augustine  are  worthier  objects  of  interest  than 
Flavian  or  Optatus,  and  you  will  have  made  one  step  towards 
behoving  that  there  is  a  gradation  of  importance  in  the  several 
controversies  in  which  the  Church  has  been  engaged.  Believe 
that  the  invasion  and  conversion  of  the  barbarians  was  the 
great  crisis  and  work  of  medisBval  religion,  and  you  will  have 
made  a  step  towards  believing  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has 
higher  aims  than  the  dilutes  respecting  the  observance  of 
Easter,  or  the  shape  of  the  clerical  tonsure. 

Secondly,  this  combination  of  study  round  one  main  object 
solves,  in  part,  the  difficulty  which  I  noticed  in  my  first  Lee-- 
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tore,  respecting  the  relations  of  Civil  and  Ecclesiaslieal  Hl^ 
toiy.  The  subordinate  persons  and  events  of  each  ii.  Combi- 
may  be  easily  divided  from  one  another.  But  the  civil  and 
greater  characters  of  necessity  combine  both  elements ;  ^^SJT 
they  are  the  meeting-points  of  the  two  spheres  of  ^onr* 
homan  life;  they  rise  above  the  point  of  divergence;  they 
show  that  in  the  most  important  moments  of  social  and  indi- 
Tidnal  action  all  the  influences  of  life,  physical,  intellectnal, 
political,  moral,  come  together:  in  these  cases,  whatever  we 
may  do  elsewhere,  we  cannot  disentangle  the  web  without 
breaking  it.  Those  divisicms  of  history  which  we  sometimes 
aee  under  the  heads  of  "civil  and  military,"  "political"  and 
^religious,"  though  convenient  for  common  wars  or  common 
controversies,  yet  utterly  fitil  when  they  touch  an  age  like  the 
Reformation,  though  possible  in  the  cases  of  Melanchthon  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  break  down  entirely  when  applied  to  Luther 
or  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  unity  of  purpose  which  is  the  main 
diarac'teristic  of  any  great  mind,  the  close  connection  of  lead- 
ing ideas  which  is  the  main  interest  of  any  great  age,  is 
prievodsly  marred  when  we  haye  to  seek  the  disjointed  frag- 
ments  from  different  quarters,  and  take  up  over  and  over  again 
the  thread  of  the  same  interrupted  story. 

Thirdly,  this  same  method  will  be  a  protection  against  the 
prevailing  gin  of  ecclesiastical   historians  —  exclusive-  ni.  Can- 
ness  and  partiality.  p<u^<^<7- 

It  is  well  known  that  Eusetnus  openly  avows  his  intention 
of  relating  only  those  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  of 
Palestine  which  would  reflect  credit  on  the  Church,  and  that 
Milner  constructs  his  whole  history  on  the  principle  that  he 
will  omit  all  mention  of  ecclesiastical  wickedness,  and  record 
only  the  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  virtue.  Such  a  process, 
however  edifying  and  useful  for  certain  purposes,  yet  is  never 
wholly  safe,  and  happily  is  rendered  almost  impossible  as  soon 
as  we  wish  to  consider  the  frill  character  and  bearings  of  any 
person  or  institution  on  which  we  are  engaged.  1£  once  we  are 
inspired  with  a  genuine  desire  of  seeing  the  man  as  he  really 
Avas,  if  he  was  worth  being  seen  at  all,  we  shall  not  be  satisfied 
tmless  we  see  him  altogether.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  re- 
spects, the  sacred  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  oiu:  best 
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example.  We  there  see,  not  the  half,  bat  the  whole  of  David. 
We  are  told  not  only  of  his  goodness,  bat  of  his  sins ;  and  we 
can  there  jadge  how  wonderfiilly  the  history  of  the  Charch  has 
gained  by  sach  a  frank  disclosure :  how  thin,  how  pale  in  com- 
parison, woald  that  biography  have  been,  had  the  darker  side 
been  suppressed  and  the  bright  side  only  exhibited.  Such  a 
completeness  of  view  we  are  almost  driven  to  take,  when  we 
explore,  not  one,  but  all  the  sources  whence  our  knowledge  can 
be  drawn.^  We  may  still  lament  that  the  story  of  the  lion  is  so 
often  told  only  by  the  man,  that  the  lives  and  opinions  of  heretics 
can  be  traced  only  in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox,  that  the 
clergy  have  been  so  often  the  sole  historians  of  the  crimes  of  the 
laity.  But  we  shall  have  learned  at  least  to  know  that  there  is 
another  side,  even  when  that  side  has  been  torn  away  or  lost. 
We  shall  often  find  some  ancient  fragment  or  forgotten  parch- 
ment, like  that  which  vindicates  Edwy  and  Elgiva  from  the 
almost  unanimous  calumny  of  their  monastic  enemies.  We 
shall  see  that  in  the  original  biographies  of  Becket,  partial 
though  they  be,  enough  escapes  to  reveal  that  he  is  not  the 
faultless  hero  represented  to  us  in  modem  martyrology. 

The  mere  perusal  of  the  indiscriminate  praise  and  abuse 
lavished  on  the  same  person  by  two  opposite  historians  is  in- 
structive, even  for  our  guidance  in  the  present.  The  mere 
collection  of  the  cross-fire  of  vituperation  from  modem  par- 
tisans is  useftd  as  teaching  us  distrust  in  any  one-sided  view 
of  the  past.  Selden,  who  knew  well  the  danger  and  false- 
hood of  extremes,  confines  his  advice  on  ^'ecclesiastical  stoiy" 
to  this  single  point  —  to  study  the  exaggerated  statements  of 
Baronius  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators 
on  the  other,  "and  be  our  own  judges."  Nor  let  any  one 
suppose  that  this  confiict  of  evidence  renders  the  attainment 
of  certainty  impossible.  Doubtless  there  are  many  points  both 
in  sacred  and  in  common  history,  both  in  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical records,  where  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  sus- 
pense. History  will  have  left  half  its  work  undone,  if  it  does 
not  teach  us  humility  and  caution.  But  essential  truth  can 
almost  always  be  found,  truth  of  all  kinds  can  with  due  re- 
search be  usually  found:   she  lies,  no  doubt,  in  a  well;   but 

^  See  Lecture  IL 
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we  may  be   sore  that  she  is  there  if  we  dig  deep  enough. 

In  this  labor  teachers  and  students  must  all  work  together. 

What  one  cannot  discover,  manj  at  work  on  the  same  point 

can  often  prove  beyond  doubt.  Like  Napoleon  and  his  com* 
fades,  when  lost  in  the  quicksands  of  the  Red  Sea,  let  each 
ride  out  a  different  way,  and  the  first  that  comes  to  firm 
ground  bid  the  others  halt  and  follow  him. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  study  will  enable  us  all  from  time 
to  time  to  set  our  foot  on  that  firmest  of  all  ground,  jy.  Refer- 
which  every  student  of  history  ought  to  touch  once  ^^^^i 
in  his  Kfe,  original  authorities.  We  cannot  do  it  al-  *ii3»oritie«. 
ways,  but  by  the  mere  necessity  of  exploring  any  one  subject 
to  the  bottom  we  must  do  it  at  times.  It  will  be  a  constant 
charm  of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  that  there  we  shall 
rarely  be  absent  from,  at  any  rate,  the  nearest  approaches 
which  can  now  be  made  to  the  events  described.  But  it  will 
be  a  charm  also  in  the  minute  investigation  of  any  point  in 
the  later  history,  that,  however  well  told  by  modem  compil- 
ers, there  is  almost  sure  to  be  something  in  the  original  records 
which  we  should  else  have  overlooked.  How  inestimable  are 
the  firagments  of  Hegesippus  and  the  Epistle  of  the  Church 
of  Lyons  embedded  in  the  rhetoric  of  Eusebius  1  How  life- 
like, in  the  dead  partisanship  of  Strype,  are  the  letters,  injuno 
tions,  and  narratives  of  the  actors  whose  words  and  deeds  he 
so  feebly  undertakes  to  represent  I 

And  original  records  are  not  confined  merely  to  contem- 
poraneous histories,  nor  even  to  contemporaneous  literature, 
sermons,  poems,  laws,  decrees.  Study  the  actual  statues  and 
portraits  of  the  men,  the  sculptures  and  pictures  of  the  events: 
if  they  do  not  give  us  the  precise  image  of  the  persons  and 
things  themselves,  they  give  us  at  least  the  image  left  on 
those  who  came  nearest  to  them.  Study  their  monuments, 
their  gravestones,  their  epitaphs,  on  the  spots  where  they  lie. 
Study,  if  possible,  the  scenes  of  the  events,  their  aspect,  their 
architecture,  their  geography ;  the  tradition  which  has  sur- 
vived the  history,  the  legend  which  has  survived  the  tradi- 
tion ;  the  mountain,  the  stream,  the  shapeless  stone,  which 
has  survived  even  history,  and  tradition,  and  legend. 

Take  two  examples  instead  of  a  hundred.     There  are  few 
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more  interesting  episodes  in  modem  Ecclesiastical  History  than 
Gnves  of  that  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters.  But  the  school 
nanten.  in  which  that  episode  must  be  studied  is  Scotland 
itself.  The  caves,  and  moors,  and  moss-hags  of  the  Western 
Lowlands;  the  tales,  which  linger  still,  of  the  black  charger 
of  Claverhouse,  of  the  strange  encounters  with  the  Evil  one^ 
of  the  crj  of  the  plover  and  pewit  round  the  encampm»tit9 
on  the  hill*side,  are  more  instructive  than  many  books.  The 
rude  gravestones  which  mark  the  spots  where  those  were  laid 
who  bore  testimony  to  ^^the  covenanted  work  of  reformation, 
•*  and  Christ's  kingly  government  of  His  house,"  bring  before 
Us  in  the  most  lively,  because  in  the  most  condensed,  authen^ 
tic,  ori^nal  form,  the  excited  feeling  of  the  time,  and  the 
most  peculiar  traits  of  the  religion  of  the  Scottish  pec^le^ 
Their  independence,  their  fervor,  their  fierceness,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  age.  But  hardly  out  of  Scotland  could  be 
found  their  stubborn  endurance,  their  thirst  for  vengeance, 
their  investment  of  the  narrowest  questions  of  discipline  and 
ceremony  with  the  sacredness  of  universal  principles.  We 
almost  fancy  that  we  see  the  survivors  of  the  dead  spelling 
and  scooping  out  their  savage  rhymes  on  the  simple  monn- 
ments,  each  catching  from  each  the  epithets,  the  texts,  the 
names,  almost  Homeric  in  the  simplicity  and  the  sameness 
with  which  they  are  repeated  on  those  lonely  tombstones  fix>m 
shore  to  shore  of  the  Scottish  kingdom. 

Or  turn  to  a  similar  instance  of  kindred  but  wider  interest. 
The  Oata-  What  insight  into  the  familiar  feelings  and  thoughts 
•ombs.  of  j^Q  primitive  ages  of  the  Church  can  be  comr 
pared  to  that  afforded  by  the  Roman  catacombs  I  Hardly 
noticed  by  Gibbon  or  Mosheim,  they  yet  give  us  a  likeness 
oi  the  life  of  those  early  times  beyond  that  derived  from  any 
of  the  written  authorities  on  which  Gibbon  and  Mosheim  re^ 
pose.  Their  very  structure  is  significant ;  their  vast  extent, 
their  labyrinthine  darkness,  their  stifling  atmosphere,  are  a 
standing  proof  both  of  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Christian  con- 
versions, and  of  the  active  fury  of  the  heathen  persecutions. 
The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  and  paintings  place  before  us 
the  exact  ideas  with  which  the  first  Christians  were  familiar; 
they  remind  us,  by  what  they  do  not  contain,  of  the  ideas 
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with  which  the  first  Christians  were  not  familiar.  We  see 
with  onr  own  eyes  the  very  stories  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament  which  sustained  the  courage  of  the  early 
Buurtyn,  and  the  innocent  festivities  of  the  early  feasts  of 
Christian  love.  The  barharons  style  of  the  sculptures,  the 
bad  spelling,  the  coarse  engraving  of  the  epitaphs,  impresses 
upon  us  more  clearly  than  any  sermon  the  truth  that  God 
chose  the  weak,  and  base,  and  despised  things  of  the  world 
to  bring  to  nought  the  things  which  are  mighty.  He  who  is 
diorongfaly  steeped  in  the  imagery  of  the  catacombs  will  be 
nearer  to  the  thoughts  of  the  early  Church  than  he  who  has 
ieimed  by  heart  the  most  elaborate  treatise  even  of  Tertul- 
lian  or  of  Origen. 

And  now,  having  set  before  you  the  method  of  the  study 
which,  for  all  who  enter  upon  it  seriously,  and  in  its  Opportuni- 
general  features  even  for  all  who  enter  upon  it  super-  study. 
ficially,  is  the  most  desirable,  let  me  briefly  notice  some  of  the 
•pedal  opportunities  which  we  ourselves  possess  for  following  up 
the  study  of  all. 

First,  if  there   ever  was   a  Church   in    which  Ecclesiastical 

History  might  be  expected  to  flourish,  it  is  the  English.  I.  In  the 

Unlike  almost  all  the  other  Churches  of  Europe,  alone  England. 

in  its  constitution,  in  its  origin,  in  its  formularies,  it  touches  all  the 

nJigious  elements  which  have  divided  or  united  Christendom. 

He  may  be  a  true  son  of  the  Church  of  England  who  is  able  to 

throw  himself  into  the  study  of  the  first  Four  Councils  to  which 

the  statutes  of  our  constitution  refer,  or  of  the  medisBval  times 

in  which  our  cathedrals  and  parishes  were  born  and  nurtured. 

He  also  may  be  a  true  son  of  the  same  who  is  able  to  hail  as 

feUow-worken  the  great  Reformers  of  Wittenberg,  of  Geneva, 

and  of  Zurich,  whence  flowed  so  strong  an  influence  over  at  least 

half  of  our  present  fommlaries.     But  he  is  the  truest  son  of  all 

who,  in  the  spirit  of  this  union,  feels  liimself  free  to  sympathize 

with  the  several  elements  and  principles  of  good   wliich   the 

Church    of  England   has  thus  combined,  who  knows  that  the 

strength  of  a  national  Church,  especially  of  the  Church  of  a 

nation    like    ours,  lies    in    the  fiict    that    it    has    never    been 

surrendered  exclusively  to   any  one   theological   influence,  and 

that    the   Christian    fidth  which    it    has    inherited    from    all 
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is  greater  than  the  difierences  which  it  has  inherited  from 
eacli. 

The  Prayer-book  as  it  stands  is  a  long  gallery  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  which,  to  be  understood  and  enjoyed  thoroughly, 
absolutely  compels  a  knowledge  of  the  greatest  events  and  names 
of  all  periods  of  the  Christian  Church.  To  Ambrose  we  owe 
the  present  form  of  our  Te  Deum;  Charlemagne  breaks  the  silence 
of  our  ordination  prayers  by  the  Veni  Creator  Spirittis.^  The  Per- 
secutions have  given  us  one  creed,  and  the  Empire  another.  The 
name  of  the  first  great  Patriarch  of  the  Byzantine  Church  doses 
our  daily  service ;  the  Litany  is  the  bequest  of  the  first  great  Pa- 
triarch of  the  Latin  Church,  amidst  the  terrors  of  the  Roman  pes- 
tilence. Our  collects  are  the  joint  productions  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Popes,  and  the  Reformers.  Our  communion  service  bears  the 
traces  of  every  fluctuation  of  the  Reformation,  through  the  two 
extremes  of  the  reign  of  Edward  to  the  conciliating  policy  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  reactionary  zeal  of  the  Restoration.  The 
more  comprehensive,  the  more  free,  the  more  impartial  is  our 
study  of  any  or  every  branch  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  the 
more  will  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  tlie  Church  of  England. 

Secondly,  I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  the  special  advantages 
n.  In  the  vouchsafed  to  all  of  us  in  this  place,  as  members  of 
of°Oxfori  this  great  University.  Its  libraries  enable  us  to  pur- 
sue our  cross-examination  of  ancient  witnesses,  our  reproduction 
of  ancient  scenes  and  events  through  all  the  appliances  of  anti- 
quarian and  artistic  knowledge.  Its  peculiar  mixture  of  various 
characters  and  callings,  students  and  studies,  invites  us  to  that 
fusion  of  lay  and  clerical,  of  modem  and  ancient,  of  common  and 
sacred,  which  is  so  vital  to  a  full  understanding  of  our  subject, 
yet  which  would  be  so  easily  lost  in  institutions  more  purely, 
theological,  more  strictly  professional.  But,  besides  all  this,  the 
very  place  itself  is  teeming  with  history,  if  not  of  the  more 
universal  Church,  yet  of  the  Church  of  our  own  country,  to 
which,  sooner  or  later,  our  studies  must  be  turned. 

In  those  studies  I  trust  that  we  shall  And  that  ^^  Alfred  the 
"  Great,  our  first  Founder,"  did  well  to  plant  his  seat  of  learn- 
ing beside  the  venerable  shrine  of  S.  Frideswide.  We  shall  be 
the  better  able  to  comprehend  Duns  Scotus  and  the  schoolmen 

1  Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hynmologiciis,  I  21 S,  290. 
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u  we  stand  in  the  ancient  quadrangle  of  Merton,  or  listen  to  the 
dim  traditions  of  Brasenose.  Mediseval  theology  and  practice 
will  stand  out  clearly  in  the  quaint  customs  of  Queen's,  and  the 
ramantic  origin  of  All  Souls.  The  founders  of  Exeter  and  of 
New  College  will  give  us  a  true  likeness  of  mediaeval  prelates, 
—  architects,  warriors,  statesmen,  and  bishops,  all  in  one.  Wyo- 
liffe  will  assume  a  more  distinct  shape  and  form  to  those  who 
trace  his  local  habitation  as  Master  of  Balliol.  Erasmus  will  not 
aoon  die  out  of  our  recollection  when  we  remember  the  little  col- 
lege of  Corpus,  which  he  hoped  would  be  to  Great  Britain  what 
the  Mausoleum  was  to  Caria,  and  what  the  Pyramids  were  to 
Egypt.  The  unfinished  splendor  of  Christ  Church  is  tlie  endur- 
ing monument  of  the  magnificence  and  of  the  fidl  of  Wolsey. 
The  Reformation  will  not  be  imaptly  represented  to  us  in  the 
day  when  the  quadrangles  were  knee-deep  in  the  torn  leaves  of 
the  scholastic  divines,  or  when  Ridley  and  Latimer  sufiered  for 
their  fSadth  beside  the  gate-way  of  Bocardo.  Its  successive  retire- 
ments and  advances  have  left  their  traces  in  the  foundation  of 
Wadham,  Trinity,  and  Jesus.  From  St.  John's  began  the  coun- 
ter-reformation of  Laud.  Magdalen  and  University  are  the  two 
memorials  of  resistance  and  subservience  to  James  II.  From 
Lincoln  and  Pembroke  sprang  the  great  religious  movement  of 
Wesley  and  Whitfield,  and  Oriel  will  not  allow  us  to  forget  that 
we  too  have  witnessed  a  like  movement  in  our  own  day,  of 
Tarious  forms  and  various  results,  already  become  historical, 
which  will  at  least  help  us  to  appreciate  such  events  in  former 
times,  and  to  remember  that  we  too  are  parts  of  the  Ecclesiask 
tical  History  of  our  country. 

Finally,  this  leads  us  to  the  reflection  that  there  will  be  prob- 
ably many  amongst  my  hearers  who  are  looking  for-  ni.  in  Re- 
ward to  an  active  life  in  the  various  ministrations,  ufe. 
near  and  distant,  of  the  English  Church.  They  too  will  have 
in  their  different  localities,  in  those  firom  which  they  came  hither, 
in  those  to  which  they  will  go  hence,  the  same  atmosphere  of 
ancient  times  surrounding  them,  wherever  their  lot  be  cast. 
Our  Ecclesiastical  History  is  not  confined  to  Oxford  or  to  any 
one  sacred  city.  Everywhere  we  shall  find  something  to  keep 
alive  in  our  recollections  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  Christian- 
ity of  this  great  country.   Almost  every  church  and  church-yard 
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has  its  owD  antiquities.  Almost  every  parish  and  every  sect  hai 
its  own  strange  spiritual  experiences,  past  or  present.  In  almosl 
every  county  and  province  we  may  study  those  august  trophiei 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  instructive  beyond  those  of  almost  an^ 
other  country,  our  cathedrals.  I  need  name  but  one,  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  obvious  instance,  the  cradle  of  English 
Christianity,  the  seat  of  the  English  Primacy,  my  own  proud 
cathedral,  the  Metropolitical  Church  of  Canterbury. 

But,  beyond  any  mere  antiquarian  interest,  there  must  alsc 
be  many  occasions,  in  the  work  of  every  English  clergyman, 
when  the  history  of  the  Church  may  yield  lessons  of  a  pntctical 
and  substantial  value  in  his  manifold  duties  and  labors.  What 
those  lessons  are  I  shall  trust  in  some  measure  to  represent  in 
my  next  Lecture.  Meanwhile,  let  me  express  the  hope  and  the 
stimulus  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the  thought  that  I  shall  be 
addressing  myself,  not  merely  to  students,  but  to  those  who  will 
have  to  turn  their  study  into  practice ;  not  merely  to  the  con< 
fined  atmosphere  of  a  lecture-room,  but  to  a  spirit  blowing  out 
from  us  and  in  upon  us,  to  and  from  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
There  has  been  doubtless  a  tendency  in  past  times  (perhapi 
there  will  be  in  all  times)  which  recent  measures  have  wisd^ 
endeavored  to  counteract,  a  tendency  to  absorb  the  general 
ftmctions  of  the  University  into  the  special  departments  of 
ecclesiastical  thought  and  education.  But  we  must  not  forgel 
that  there  is  also  an  academical  narrowness,  and  dryness,  and 
stiffiiess ;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ecclesiastical 
breadth,  and  freedom,  and  warmth,  which  is  for  that  evil,  if  not 
the  highest,  at  least  to  many  of  us  the  nearest,  remedy.  Tc 
think  that  any  words  here  spoken,  any  books  here  studied,  maj 
enliven  discourses  and  ministrations  far  away  in  the  dark  cor< 
ners  of  London  alleys,  in  the  free  air  of  heaths  and  downs  ix 
north  or  south,  on  western  mountains  or  in  eastern  fens ;  that 
records  of  noble  deeds  achieved,  atid  of  wise  sayings  uttered 
long  ago,  may  lend  a  point  to  practical  precepts,  or  soflen  need* 
less  difierences,  or  raise  dull  souls  heavenward,  or  give  a  firmei 
grasp  on  truth ;  —  this  will  of  itself  cheer  many  an  hour  of 
labor  here.  In  that  labor  and  with  that  hope  it  is  for  all  of  ua 
to  join.  By  constant  communication  of  mutual  knowledge,  bj 
contribution  of  the  results  of  the  several  researches  and  gifts  of 
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all,  students  and  learners  will  really  be  to  their  Professor  not  only 
(iccording  to  the  well-known  and  now  almost  worn-out  saying 
of  Niebuhr)  his  wings,  but  also  his  feet,  and  his  hands,  and  his 
ejes.  By  bearing  in  mind  the  large  practical  field  in  which 
our  work  may  be  afterwards  used,  we  shall  all  bring  to  the 
very  driest  bones  of  our  study  sinews,  and  flesh,  and  blood, 
and  breath,  and  spirit,  and  lifib. 
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in. 

THE    ADVANTAGES    OF    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY. 

In  my  first  Lecture,  when  defining  the  province  of  Ecclesias- 
tical History,  I  was  led  to  describe  it  in  its  widest  extent ;  in  my 
second,  when  stating  the  method  by  which  life  could  be  given  to 
the  study,  I  was  led  to  dwell  upon  its  narrower  limits.  And  we 
must  endeavor,  in  our  future  course,  never,  whilst  studying  the 
parts,  to  forget  the  whole ;  nor  ever  so  to  lose  ourselves  in  the 
whole,  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  parts. 
Breadth  without  accuracy,  accuracy  without  breadth,  are  al- 
most equal  evils. 

In  the  present  Lecture  I  propose  to  consider  some  of  the  chief 
practical  advantages  of  the  study. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  of  History,  whatever  its 
_  -  antiquarian  prejudices,  whatever  its  imaginative  temp- 

tance  of  tations,  there  is  at  least  one  sobering  and  enlarging  ef- 
theoiogical  fect  always  to  be  expected  from  it  —  that  it  brings  us 
"*  ^*  down  from  speculations  and  fancies  to  what  at  least 
profess  to  be  facts,  and  that  those  facts  transport  us  some  little 
distance  from  the  interests  and  the  illusions  of  the  present.  This 
is  especially  true  of  History  in  connection  with  Theology.  As 
it  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Christianity  itself,  that 
alone  of  all  religions  it  claims  to  be  foimded  on  historical  fact ; 
that  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  in  great  measure,  have  been  con- 
veyed to  us  in  the  form  of  HisV>ry  ;  and  that  this  form  has  given 
them  a  substance,  a  vitality,  a  variety,  which  could,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  attained  in  no  other  way ;  so  we  need  not 
fear  to  confess  that  the  same  connection  has  existed  through  all 
the  subsequent  stages  of  the  propagation  of  the  religion.  "  The 
*'  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master : "  Theology  is  not  above 
Christianity  :  the  Christian  Church  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
practical  exposition  of  the  Christian  Religion.    Facts  are  still  the 
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most  powerful,  the  most  solid,  the  most  stubborn  guides  in  the 
mazes  of  speculation  and  casuistry  ;  they  cut  through  difficulties 
which  arguments  cannot  overturn  ;  they  overturn  theories  which 
will  surrender  to  nothing  else.  Ecclesiastical  History  is  thus,  as 
it  were,  the  backbone  of  Theology.  It  keeps  the  mind  of  the 
theological  student  in  an  upright  state.  Often  as  facts  are  per- 
verted, and  twisted,  and  bent  to  meet  a  purpose,  yet  they  offer 
a  sterner  resistance  than  anything  else  short  of  the  primary  in*^ 
stincts  of  humanity. 

They  offer,  too,  not  only  the  most  convincing,  but  the  least 
irritating  modes  of  persuasion,  an  advantage  in  theological  inat- 
tera  of  no  mean  importance.     The  wrath  which  is  kindled  by  an 
anathema,  by  an  opinion,  by  an  argument,  is  often  turned  away 
Ij  a  homely  &ct.     It  is  like  suddenly  meeting  an  enemy  face  to 
&ce,  of  whom  we  have  known  only  by  report ;  he  is  different 
from  wliat  we  expected ;  we  cannot  resist  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
and  the  glance  of  his  eye ;  he  has  ceased  to  be  an  abstraction,  he 
has  become  a  person.     How  many  elaborate  arguments  respect- 
ing terms  of  salvation  and  terms  of  communion  are  shivered  to 
pieces,  yet  without  offence,  almost  without  resistance,  as  they  are 
**  walked  through  "  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  by  such  hea- 
thens as  Socrates,  such  Nonconformists  as  Howard,  such  Quak- 
ers as  Elizabeth  Fry. 

This  applies  more  and  more  strongly  as  our  range  of  facts 
is  enlarged.  The  more  numerous  and  the  more  varied  are  the 
objects  which  we  embrace  within  our  range  of  vision,  the  less 
likely  are  we  to  place  our  trust  in  what  Bacon  well  calls  ^^  the 
"  idols  of  the  cave,"  in  which  our  own  individual  lot  is  cast. 

It  will  be  vain  to  argue,  on  abstract  grounds,  for  the  absolute 
and  indeleasible  necessity  of  some  practice  or  ceremony,  of  which 
we  have  learned  from  history  that  there  is  no  instance  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  hundred  years,  in  the  most  honored  ages  of 
the  Church.  It  will  be  vain  to  denounce  as  subversive  of  Chris- 
tianity, doctrines  which  we  have  known  from  biography  to  have 
been  held  by  the  very  saints,  martyrs,  and  reformers  whom  else 
we  are  constantly  applauding.  Opinions  and  views  which,  in  a 
familiar  and  modified  form,  waken  in  us  no  shock  of  surprise,  or 
even  command  our  warm  admiration,  will  often  for  the  first  time 
be  truly  apprehended  when  we  see  them  in  the  ritual  or  the 
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creed  of  some  rival,  or  remote,  or  barbarous  Church,  which  is 
but  the  caricature  and  exaggeration  of  that  which  we  ourselves 
hold.  Practices  which  we  insist  on  retaining  or  repudiating,  as 
if  thej  involved  the  very  essence  of  the  Catholic  fidth  or  of  tlie 
Reformation,  will  appear  less  precious  or  less  dangerous,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  respective  disputants,  if  history 
shows  us  clearly  that  we  thereby  make  ourselves,  on  the  one 
hand,  more  papal  than  the  Pope,  more  Roman  than  Rome ;  on 
the  other  hand,  more  Lutheran  than  Luther,  more  Genevan  than 
Calvin. 

If  this  be  the  effect  of  the  study  of  even  isolated  facts,  of 
n.  Impor-  Christian  history,  much  more  will  it  result  fipom  the 
unceof  a  study  of  the  general  phenomena  which  mark  its  course, 
▼iew  of  There  may  be  a  tendency  in  special  subjects  of  ecclesi- 
uticai  astical  study  to  cramp  and  narrow  the  mind,  but  there 
^*^'  is  none  such  in  the  more  general  view,  which  embraces 
its  relations  to  the  world  at  large,  and  which  compels  us  to 
view  the  lay  as  well  as  the  clerical  element  of  the  Church,  the 
broad  secular  framework  in  which  tlie  whole  Church  itself  is 
set. 

It  is  always  useful  to  see,  as  must  be  seen  in  any  extensive 
survey,  how  large  a  portion  of  our  ecclesiastical  diversities  is  to 
be  traced,  not  to  religious  causes,  but  to  the  more  innocent,  and 
in  one  sense  irresistible,  influences  of  nation,  of  climate,  of  race, 
of  the  general  course  of  human  affairs.  The  bitterness  of  Eng- 
lish partisanship  will  be  greatly  diminished  in  proportion  as  we 
recognize  the  fact,  that  the  divergence  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  Nonconformists  springs  from  differences  not  so 
much  of  theological  principle  or  opinion,  as  of  social  and  he- 
reditary position.  The  greater  divisions  of  Christendom  can  be 
regarded  ^^  calmly  and  kindly,"  in  proportion  as  we  are  abl«  to 
take  in,  as  from  a  summit,  the  whole  view  of  which  they  form 
the  intersecting  lines.  What  seemed,  near  at  hand,  to  be  mere 
deformities,  from  a  more  distant  point  are  lost  in  the  sense  of  the 
vast  prospect  to  which  each  feature  contributes  its  peculiar  part. 
The  most  cursory  view  of  the  various  sects  and  Churches  of 
the  world  will  make  us  suspect  that  we  are  not  all  truth  and 
goodness,  nor  they  all  error  and  vice.  The  very  names  of  the 
chiefest  among  them,  Greek  and  Latin,  Galilean,  Anglican, 
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will  show  us  how  much  of  the  distinction  hetween  them  must  be 
traced  simplj  to  national  and  geographical  influences. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  philosophical  or  a  general  view 
of  Ek^clesiastical  History  is  of  necessity  a  cold  or  contemptuous 
Tidw.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  melancholy  feeling  suggested  by 
any  wide  contemplation  of  Christendom.  We  think  of  the 
contrast  betweoi  the  story  as  it  might  have  been  and  the  story 
ts  it  is.  We  ask  what  ought  to  have  been  ^^more  noble  or 
^  more  beautiful  than  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Spirit  of  light 
^^and  love,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  folly,  and  subduing  into 
^  one  diyine  harmony  all  the  jarring  elements  of  evil ; "  and 
we  have  in  its  place  (if  I  may  use  words  the  more  touching 
from  the  keenness  of  regret  with  which  they  were  uttered),  "  no 
"  steady,  unwavering  advance  of  heavenly  spirits,  but  one  con- 
**  tinually  interrupted,  checked,  diverted  from  its  course,  driven 
**  backward ;  as  of  men  possessed  by  some  bewildering  spell, 
^*  wasting  their  strength  upon  imaginary  obstacles,  hindering 
^each  other's  progress  and  their  own,  by  stopping  to  analyze 
^  and  dispute  about  the  nature  of  the  sun's  light  till  all  were 
"  blinded  by  it,  instead  of  thankfully  using  its  aid  to  show  them 
•*the  right  path  onward."* 

Most  true, — yet  even  in  its  very  sadness  containing  grounds 
of  hope  and  consolation. 

For,  first,  though  the  course  of  Ecclesiastical  History  be  thus 
dark,  there  is  always  a  bright  side  to  be  foimd  in  Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 

Study  the  lives,  study  the  thoughts,  and  hymns,  and  prayers, 
itudy  the  deathrbeds  of  good  men.     They  are  tiie  salt,  m,  use  of 
not  only  of  the  world,  but  of  the  Church.     In  them  Sphy^ff 
we  see,  close  at  hand,  what  on  the  public  stage  of  his-  «ood  men. 
tory  we  see  through  every  kind  of  distorted  medium  and  decep- 
tive refraction.     In  them  we  can  trace  the  history,  if  not  of 
"  the  Catholic  Church,"  at  least  of  **  the  Communion  of  Saints.'* 
Tho  Acta  Sanctorum  were  literally,  as  a  great  French  historian 
has  observed,  the  only  light,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  tho  cen- 
turies, from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth,  which  may  without  exag- 
geration be  called  ^^  the  dark  ages."  '    *^  Their  glories,"  it  has 

1  Arnold's  MiaceUaneons  Works,  p.  286. 

a  Guizot*B  Lecturea  on  the  Cirilization  of  France,  c.  zriL 
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been  well  said,  *^  shine  fiir  beyond  the  limits  of  their  daily  walk 
**  in  life ;  their  odors  are  wafted  across  the  boundaries  of  un- 
*^  friendly  societies  ;  their  spiritual  seed  is  borne  away,  and  takes 
*'  root  and  bears  manifold  in  fields  far  distant  from  the  gardens 
**  of  the  Lord  where  they  were  planted."  ^  We  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  proverbial  exaggerations  of  biographers ; 
we  have  to  disentangle  fable  and  legend  from  truth  and  fact. 
But  the  profit  is  worth  the  risk;  the  work  will  be  its  own 
reward.  It  is  well  known  that,  amidst  the  trials  which  beset 
Henry  Martyn  the  missionary,  on  his  voyage  to  India,  the  study 
in  which  he  found  his  chief  pleasure  and  profit  was  in  the  kindly 
notices  of  ancient  saints  which  form  the  redeeming  points  of 
Milner's  "  History  of  the  Church."  **  I  love "  (so  he  writes 
in  his  diary)  "  to  converse,  as  it  were,  with  those  holy  bishops 
**  and  martyrs,  with  whom  I  hope,  through  grace,  to  spend  a 
*^  happy  eternity.  .  •  •  The  example  of  the  Christian  saints  in 
"  tlie  early  ages  has  been  a  source  of  sweet  reflection  to  me.  .  .  . 
"  The  holy  love  and  devout  meditations  of  Augustine  and  Am- 
•*  brose  I  delight  to  think  of.  .  .  .  No  uninspired  sentence  ever 
*^  afiected  me  so  much  as  that  of  the  historian,  that  to  believe, 
**  to  sufier,  and  to  love,  was  the  primitive  taste."  ^  What  he 
so  felt  and  expressed  may  be,  and  has  been,  felt  by  many 
others.  Such  biographies  are  the  common,  perhaps  the  only 
common,  literature  alike  of  rich  and  poor.  Hearts,  to  whom 
even  the  Bible  speaks  in  vain,  have  by  such  works  been  rouseJ 
to  a  sense  of  duty  and  holiness.  However  cold  the  response 
of  mankind  has  been  to  other  portions  of  ecclesiastical  story, 
this  has  always  commanded  a  reverential,  even  an  excessive 
attention. 

Let  us  also  remember,  that  what  there  is  of  instruction  here 
is  exactly  of  the  kind  which  we  ought  to  expect.  Christianity 
affects  the  springs  of  action,  rather  than  the  actions  themselves ; 
from  its  very  beginning  it  has  been  seen  in  the  lowly  rather  than 
the  lofty  places  of  the  world ;  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  in 
the  peasants  of  Galilee,  in  the  caves  and  dens  of  the  earth :  we 
may  therefore  fairly  look  for  its  chief  influences  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  history ;  when  we  cannot  trace  it  on  the  great  highway 

1  Wilson's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  275. 

9  Memoir  of  Henxy  Martjii,  pp.  127, 180, 1S6. 
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of  the  world,  we  may  fiiirly  conclude  that  its  efiects  will  be 
(bund  in  the  comers  and  pathways  of  life :  — 

**  Sprinkled  along  the  waste  of  yean, 
Full  many  a  soft  green  isle  appears : 
Pause  where  we  may  along  the  desert  road, 
Some  shelter  is  in  sight,  some  sacred,  safe  abode." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  from  the  case  of  individual 
Christians  to  the  case  of  the  great  masses  of  individuals  jy,  use  of 
which  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Church,  they  too  tt»«.gcnerai 

.  '  •'  authority  of 

lave  a  lesson  to  teach,  less  palpable,  but  by  no  means  the  Church, 
to  be  despised,  though  it  has  been  sometimes  pushed  ta  exag- 
geration. 

We  know  the  old  saying  of  Vincentius,  "  Quod  semper,  quod 
**  nbique,  quod  ab  omnibus,"  "  Believe  what  has  been  believed 
"always,  everywhere,  and  by  everybody."  It  is  needless  to 
repeat  the  arguments  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that,  in  a  literal 
sense,  this  axiom  is  always  either  untrue  or  inapplicable.  The 
solitary  protest^  is  always  to  be  honored  —  the  lonely  martyr  is 
avenged  at  last.  Churches  and  nations,  and  whole  generations, 
often  seem  to  lose  their  reason.  Baronius  himself  confesses  that 
m  the  Church  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  no  pilot  to  guide 
the  helm,  no  captain  to  command  the  crew,  at  the  moment  of  its 
greatest  need. 

But  still  the  maxim  of  Vincentius  contains  a  certain  element 
of  truth,  which  the  facts  of  history  entirely  confirm.  There 
is  a  common  sense  in  the  Church,  as  there  is  a  common  sense 
in  the  world,  which  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity ;  and 
there  is  an  eccentricity  in  individuals  and  in  sects  which  always 
tends  to  lead  us,  if  not  into  dangerous,  at  least  into  crooked 
paths.  The  error  which  is  held  by  great,  ancient,  and  national 
communities,  often  loses  its  mischief,  and  entirely  changes  its 
meaning,  when  it  becomes  part  of  the  general  established  belief. 
The  truth  which  is  held  by  a  narrow  sect  often  becomes  error, 
from  the  mere  fact  of  the  isolation  and  want  of  proportion  in 
i^hich  it  is  held.^     The  strange  folly  of  Christians  persecuting 

1  SeeLectm^  Vn. 

•  In  the  able  essay  by  M.  Benan,  ♦*  On  the  Future  of  Religion  "  (Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  Oct  15, 1860),  where  he  considers  the  prospects  of  the 
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Christians  was  first  introduced  on  a  large  scale,  not  by  the 
Orthodox,  but  by  the  heretics,  of  the  foai*th  and  fifth  centnriea. 
The  fancies  of  Millenarians,  however  innocent  and  natoral,  and 
however  widely  diffused  among  small  circles,  have  always  been 
resisted  by  the  robust  sense  of  the  universal  Church.  It  is  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  larger,  but  the  lesser  congregations  of 
Christendom,  that  have  imposed  the  most  minute  and  pet^ 
restrictions  on  opinion  and  practice.  Whilst  the  Imperial,  ven- 
erable, Orthodox  Church  of  the  whole  East  is  content  to  repoae 
on  the  short  Creed  of  the  first  Councils,  the  little  Church  and 
State  of  Brunswick,  imder  the  auspices  of  Duke  Julius,  requires, 
or  did  require  till  recently,  firom  its  ministers  a  stringent  sub- 
scription,  not  only  to  the  three  Creeds,  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
the  Apology  for  the  Confession,  and  the  Smalcaldic  Articles,  but 
to  all  that  is  contained  in  all  the  works  of  Luther,  in  all  the 
works  of  Melanchthon,  in  all  the  works  of  Chemnitz.  The 
"Nine  Articles  "  of  "  the  Evangelical  Alliance  "  impose  a  yoke 
on  the  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience  far  heavier  than  that 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  fact,  the  higher  and  wider  is  the  sweep  of  vision,  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  stiunble  at  trifies,  and  make  mountains  out  of 
mole-hills.  Power,  no  doubt,  is  often  fiightftilly  abused,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  or  of  laymen  ;  but  to  both,  if  there 
be  any  nobleness  of  character  on  which  to  work,  it  brings  far 
more  moderation  and  largeness  of  heart  than  is  attainable  by 
even  better  men  in  inferior  stations.  It  was  the  charity  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Popes  which  protected  the  Jews  in  the  Middle 
Ages  against  the  fanatical  attacks  of  individual  zealots.  The 
royal  heart  of  the  young  King  Edward  was  softer  than  the  mer- 
cies even  of  a  gentle  prelate.  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  he  came  to 
wield  the  power  of  Church  and  State,  of  universities  and  of  ar- 
mies alike,  was  tolerant  to  a  degree  which  his  humbler  followers 
were  incapable  of  imitating  or  understanding. 

It  is  difficult  to  express  the  deference  due  to  these  considerar 

Catholic,  the  National,  and  the  sectarian  principle,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  gifled  writer,  in  the  preference  which  he  awards  to  the  third  of  these 
principles,  has  overlooked  the  historical  proofs  of  its  inferiority  to  either  of 
the  two  former,  in  all  that  regards  true  toleration  and  comprehenaiveness, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  services  in  other  respects. 
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tions,  without  placing  them  below  or  above  their  just  estimate. 
But  they  form  too  obvious,  too  important,  I  may  add  too  con- 
soling, an  inference  from  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  events,  to 
be  omitted  altogether.  Let  us  receive  the  fitct  both  as  an  en- 
couragement and  as  a  caution.  Whatever  other  charges  may  be 
brought  against  the  history  of  Christendom,  and  however  much 
it  may  have  embraced  within  or  alongside  of  itself  sallies  of  wild 
sectarianism,  yet  it  cannot  fairly  be  called  the  history  of  Fanati- 
cism, or  even  of  Enthusiasm.  Gray  hairs  and  high  station 
and  long  experience,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  communities, 
have  their  own  peculiar  claims  to  respect.  The  movement  of 
the  Church  to  perfection  has  in  it  an  element  of  solidity,  of  per- 
manence, and  of  prudence,  as  well  as  of  fluctuation  and  progress 
and  zeal. 

But  yet  further,  even  when  we  consider  more  deeply  the 
darker  points  in  our  general  view,  a  sense  of  unity  v.  Better 
emerges  from  the  midst  of  disunion,  a  sense  of  sue-  "un^^ng  of 
cess   from   the  midst  of  failure.      Errors  and  truths  ^^^J^/"**" 
which  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  special  sects.  Churches,  ««"ty. 
individuals,  will  often  be  seen  to  belong  really  to  characters  and 
prin<aples  which  underlie  and  countersect  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions on  the  surface  of  controversy.     The  ingenious  essays  in 
which  Archbishop  Whately  traces  "  the  errors  of  Romanism  '*" 
to  the  general  fallacies  latent  in  every  creed  and  every  Churchy, 
might  be  extended  to  all  kinds  of  theological  division.     The- 
celebrated   treatise  of  Bossuet  on  "  the  Variations  of  Protes- 
**  tantism  "  might  be  overlaid  by  an  instructive  work  on  a  larger 
basis,  in  a  more  generous  spirit,  and  with  a  nobler  object,  ^  the- 
"  Variations  of  the  Catholic  Church,"  showing  how  wide  a  range 
of  diversities  even  the  most  ancient  and  exclusive  communities 
have  embraced ;  how  many  opposing  principles,  practices,  and 
feelings,  like  the  creeks  or  valleys  of  some  narrow  territory,  over- 
lap, traverse,  infold,  and  run  parallel  with  each  other  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  intervening  country,  where  we  should  least  ex- 
pect to  find  them.     Reformers,  before  the  Reformation  ;  Popes,, 
in  chairs  not  of  S.  Peter ;  "  new  presbyter  but  old  priest  writ 
**  large  ; "  "  old  foes  with  new  faces ;  *'  heresy  under  the  garb- 
of  orthodoxy,  orthodoxy  under  the  garb  of  heresy ;  they  who^ 
hold,  according  to  the  ancient  saying,  ra  olpcriK^  icatfoXuccSs,  and' 
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they  also  who  hold  rk  KaOoXuch  a2periK«i)s ;  —  strange  companioiw 
will  be  thus  brought  together  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south.  Pelagius  lurks  under  the 
mitre  of  Chrysostom  or  the  cowl  of  Jerome ;  Loyola  will  find 
himself  by  the  side  of  Wesley ;  John  Knox  will  recognize  a  fel- 
low-worker in  Hildebrand ;  the  austerities  of  Benedict,  the  intol- 
erance of  Dominic,  will  find  their  counterpart  at  Greneva  and  in 
Massachusetts ;  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Arian  Ulfilas,  of  th« 
Jesuit  Xavier,  and  of  the  Protestant  Schwarz  will  be  seen  to 
flow  from  the  same  source.  The  judgment  of  history  will  thus 
far  be  able  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and  to  su- 
persede with  no  doubtful  hand  the  superficial  concords  and 
the  superficial  discords  which  belong  to  things  temporal,  by 
the  true  separation  and  the  true  union  wliich  belong  to  things 
eternal. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  a  matter  of  wisdom  and  charity,  but  as  a 
VI.  E\n-  ground  of  Christian  evidence,  that  a  large  view  of  eccle- 
derS  ST"  siastical  differences  is  specially  useful.  In  the  diversity 
the  truth  q(  ^hg  Church  will  be  found  a  more  powerful  argument 
anity.  for  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  itself,  than  in  the 

most  perfect  unity.     It  is  not,  humanly  speaking,  surprising  that 
a  religion  should  sustain  itself  from  age  to  age  in  the  same  race 
and  country.    We  argue  truly  that  such  a  restriction  was  needed 
.as  a  support,  not  for  the  strength,  but  for  the  infirmities  of  Juda- 
vism  ;  we  argue  truly  against  the  universal  truth  of  Mahometan- 
ism,  that  it  has  never  been  able  permanently  to  establish  itself  in 
.any  but  an  Eastern  climate.     But  the  distin<:ruishing  character- 
istic of  the  Christian  Church  has  been,  that  it  has  assumed  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  yet  not  perished  in  the  process  ;  that  the  gulf, 
however  wide,  which  separates  Greek  from  Latin,  and  both  from 
Protestant,  has  yet  not  been  wide  enough  to  swallow  up  the  com- 
mon Christianity  which  has  been  transmitted  from  one  to  the 
other.     And,  in  like  manner,  to  recognize  the  influence  of  races, 
institutions,  and  political  convulsions  on  the  history  of  the  Church 
is  assuredly,  not  to  diminish,  but  to  exalt  its  importance  to  men 
and  to  nations  ;  not  to  underrate  its  mission,  but  to  represent  it 
in  its  full  grandeur.     Nothing  less  than  one  of  the  prime  agen- 
-■cies  of  the  world  could  be  so  interwoven  with  the  progress  of 
.'great  events,  or  in  its  different  manifestations  fall  in  so  readily 
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with  the  broad  lines  of  demarcation  which  Nature  herself  has 
drawn  between  the  various  branches  of  the  human  family. 

And,  yet  further,  the  very  imperfections  and  failings  of  the 
Charch  may  tend  to  give  us  both  a  more  sober  and  _.^ 
a  more  hopeful  view  of  its  ultimate  prospects.     The  sons  firom 

fh«  failtncra 

alarms,  the  dangers,  the  persecutions,  the  corruptions  of  the 
through  which  it  has  safely  passed,  are  so  many  guar-  ^^  ' 
antees  that  it  is  itself  indestructible.  The  fact  that  these  ob- 
structions to  Christian  truth  and  goodness  are  found,  not  in  one 
Church  only,  but  in  all,  instead  of  causing  restlessness  and  im- 
patience, ought  to  dispose  us  to  make  the  best  of  our  lot,  what- 
ever it  be.  We  learn  that  every  Church  partakes  of  the  faults, 
as  well  as  of  the  excellences,  of  its  own  age  and  country  ;  that 
each  is  fallible  as  human  nature  itself ;  that  each  is  useful  as  a 
means,  none  perfect  as  an  end.  To  find  Christ  or  Antichrist  ex- 
clusively in  any  one  community  is  against  charity  and  against 
humility,  but,  above  all,  against  the  plain  facts  of  history.  Let 
OS  hold  this  truth  firmly,  and  we  shall  have  then  secured  our- 
selves against  two  of  the  worst  evils  which  infest  the  well-being 
of  religious  communities,  the  love  of  controversy  and  the  love  of 
proselytizing. 

Every  such  reflection  forces  us  back  on  a  consideration  which 
is  both  a  chief  safeguard  and  a  chief  advantage  of  vin.  Ad- 
Ecclesiastical  History,  the  comparison  which  it  suggests  I  TOmp«^- 
between  what  the  Church  is,  and  what  in  the  Scrip-  ^^^^ 
tares  it  was  intended  to  be ;  between  what  it  has  been,  Histonr 

,  with  the 

and  what  from  the  same  source  we  trust  that  it  may  be.  Scriptures. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether,  by  such  a  comparison,  the  study 
of  the  Bible  or  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  History  is  most  the 
gainer. 

What  is  the  history  of  the  Church  ^  but  a  long  commentary 
on  the  sacred  records  of  its  first  beginnings  ?  It  is  a  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  in  the  truest  and  widest  sense  of  that  word ;  a 
fulfilment,  not  merely  of  predictions  of  future  events,  but  of 
that  higher  and  deeper  spirit  of  prophecy  which  "  makes  mani- 

>  **  The  fiihiess  of  the  stream  is  the  glorj  of  the  fountain ;  and  it  is  because 
the  Ganges  is  not  lost  among  its  native  hills,  but  deepens  and  widens  until  it 
reaches  the  ocean,  that  so  manj  pilgrimages  are  made  to  its  springs."  — 
Biikop  ThirlwaWs  Charge,  1857,  p.  81 

10 
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^fest  the  secrets  of  the  heart/'  The  thoughts  and  deeds  of  good 
Christians  are  still,  as  in  the  Apostolic  times,  a  living  Bible; 
an  Epistle,  a  Gospel,  ^*  written  on  the  hearts  of  men,  known 
"and  read  of  all  men."  The  various  fortunes  of  the  Church 
are  the  best  explanation,  as  they  are  the  best  illustration,  of  the 
parables  which  unfold  the  course  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
The  failures  of  the  Church  are  but  the  fulfilments  of  the  moum- 
fid,  almost  pensive,  anticipations  of  its  history  (how  unlike  the 
triimiphant  exultations  of  so  many  human  founders  of  human 
sects  I),  — " not  peace,  but  a  sword ; "  "a  fire  kindled  on  the 
** earth ; "  "a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 

The  actual  effects,  the  manifold  applications,  in  history,  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  give  them  a  new  instruction,  and  afford 
a  new  proof  of  their  endless  vigor  and  vitality.  Look  through 
any  famous  passage  of  the  Old,  or  yet  more  of  the  New,  Testa- 
ment :  there  is  hardly  one  that  has  not  borne  fruit  in  the  con- 
version of  some  great  saint,  or  in  the  turn  it  has  given  to  some 
great  event.  At  a  single  precept  of  the  Gospels,  Antony  went 
his  way  and  sold  all  that  he  had ;  at  a  single  warning  of  the 
Epistles,  Augustine's  hard  heart  was  melted  beneath  the  fig-tree 
at  Milan ;  a  single  chapter  of  Isaiah  made  a  penitent  believer  of 
the  profligate  Rochester.  A  word  to  S.  Peter  has  become  the 
stronghold  of  the  Papacy ;  a  word  from  S.  Paul  has  become 
the  stronghold  of  Luther.  The  Psalter  alone,  by  its  manifold 
applications  and  uses  in  afler  times,  is  a  vast  palimpsest,  written 
over  and  over  again,  illuminated,  illustrated,  by  every  conceiv- 
able incident  and  emotion  of  men  and  of  nations ;  battles,  wan- 
derings, dangers,  escapes,  death-beds,  obsequies,  of  many  ages 
and  countries,  rise,  or  may  rise,  to  our  view,  as  we  read  it. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  special  passages  that  the  history  of  the 
Church  sets  before  us  the  greatness  of  its  origin.  It  is  on  look- 
ing back  upon  a  mountain  range  which  we  have  left,  that  we 
of^n  for  the  first  time  understand  its  true  character.  The 
peaks,  which  in  a  nearer  view  were  all  confused,  now  stand  out 
distinct ;  the  line  of  heights  is  drawn  out  in  its  full  length ;  the 
openings  and  passes  disentangle  themselves  fi*om  the  surrounding 
valleys ;  the  nearer  and  lesser  objects  now  sink  to  their  proper 
level,  as  they  are  seen  backed  and  overtopped  by  the  lofty  range 
behind  and  above  them.     Even  so  do  we,  at  the  distance  d 
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e^teen  handred  years,  see  in  many  respects  the  truths  of 
Scripture  with  a  clearer  vision  than  they  who  lived  even  amidst 
their  recesses  or  at  their  very  foot.  We  who  have  traversed 
the  long  levels  of  Ecclesiastical  History  can  see  what  they  of 
old  time  could  not  see,  the  elevation  of  those  divine  words  and 
acts,  as  compared  with  any  that  followed.  We  can  see,  as  they 
could  not  see,  the  wide  circumference  of  objects  which  those 
words  and  acts  overlo6ked,  embraced,  comprehended.  We  can 
distinguish,  as  they  could  not  distinguish,  the  relative  impor- 
tance, the  due  proportions,  the  general  outline,  of  the  various 
heights,  and  can  sketch  our  picture  and  direct  our  steps  accord- 
ingly. 

The  very  extent  of  our  departure  from  the  original  truth; 
the  very  violence  which  in  successive  ages  has  been  put  upon 
the  sacred  words  ;  the  attempts  to  warp  them  by  false  interpre- 
tation or  by  false  teaching,  or  to  overlay  them  by  theories  or 
forgeries  of  a  later  date,  only  bring  us  in  a  more  lively  and  in« 
atractive  form  what  was  the  point  from  which  we  stai*ted,  what 
is  the  difference  of  the  point  to  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
lo  that  coarse  but  instructive  tale  in  which  Dean  Swifl  described 
the  development  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  when  the  father's  will 
is  at  last  brought  to  light  by  the  three  contending  brothers, 
nothing  could  more  clearly  impress  upon  them  the  sense  of  its 
true  meaning  than  the  recollection  of  the  artifices  by  which  they 
had  been  induced  to  discover  in  it  the  sanction  of  their  own 
deviations  from  it.    ^^If  not  totidem  sententiia^  then  totidem  verbis; 
'^if  not  totidem  verbisy  then  totidem  literis.^^     So,  with  hardly  an 
exa^eratioh,  has  Scripture  been  oflen  handled.     The  next  best 
clue  to  reading  an  oracle  straightforwardly  and  honestly,  is  to  be 
aware  that  we  have  been  reading  it  backwards.     The  allegorical 
interpretations  given  by  the  early  Fathers  are  virtual  confessions 
that  they  have  not  attempted  to  expound  the  original  meaning  of 
the  sacred  authors.    The  variations  of  reading  or  rendering,  which 
copyists  or  translators  of  later  times  have  introduced  into  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  positive  proofs  that  they  found  the  actual 
words  insufficient  to  express  the  altered  views  of  their  own  age. 
The  attention  paid  to  passages  manifestly  of  secondary"  impor- 
tance, and  the  neglect  of  passages  manifestly  of  the  very  highest 
innportance,  may  serve  as  gauges  both  of  what  we  have  hitherto 
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lost  and  of  what  we  may  still  hope  to  gain,  in  the  application  oF 
the  Scriptures  to  the  wants  of  Ecclesiastical  History. 

This  peculiar  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  history  of  the  Church 
DC.  Future  invites  one  concluding  train  of  thought.  When,  six- 
H^iesUwd-^  teen  years  ago,  a  revered  teacher  stood  in  this  place, 
cai  History,  and,  after  a  survey  of  the  field  of  Modem  History, 
asked  whether  there  were  in  the  existing  resources  of  the  na- 
tions of  mankind  any  materials  for  a  new  epoch,  distinct  firom 
those  which  have  gone  before,  you  may  remember  how  he  an- 
swered that  there  were  none.  What  if  the  same  question  be 
asked  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  Ecclesiastical  History? 
We  have  seen  that  four  great  phases  have  passed  over  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Church :  is  there  likely  to  be  another  ?  We  are 
told  that  the  resources  of  nation  and  race  are  exhausted  for 
the  outer  world  in  which  our  history  moves :  are  there  any 
stores  of  spiritual  strength  yet  unexplored  in  the  forces  of  the 
Christian  Church  ?  With  all  reverence  and  with  all  caution, 
may  not  the  reflections  which  we  have  just  made  encourage  us 
to  hope  that  such  a  mine  does  exist,  a  virgin  mine,  in  the 
original  records  of  Christianity  ? .  We  need  not  speculate  on 
the  probable  destinies  of  any  Christian  system  or  communis 
now  existing  in  the  world ;  we  need  not  determine  whether, 
as  our  own  Protestant  historian  has  declared,  the  Papacy  may 
till  be  standing  ages  hence,^  after  England,  shall  have  passed 
away ;  or  whether,  with  the  chiefs  of  Italian  liberalism,  we  are 
to  believe  that  it  is  steadily  advancing  year  by  year  to  the 
grave  already  dug  to  receive  it.  Still  less  need  we  compose 
volumes  of  future  Ecclesiastical  History  out  of  fancied  inter- 
pretations of  the  Apocalypse,  in  defiance  alike  of  all  human 
experience,  all  divine  warnings.  But  a  serious  comparison  of 
the  actual  contents  of  the  Scriptures  with  the  actual  course  of 
ecclesiastical  events  almost  inevitably  brings  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  existing  materials,  principles,  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  Religion  are  far  greater  than  have  ever  yet  been 
employed ;  that  the  Christian  Church,  if  it  ever  be  permitted 
or  enabled  to  use  them,  has  a  long  lease  of  new  life,  and  new 
hope  before  it,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  enjoyed.  Look  at 
the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  History  on  the  other ;  see  what 

^  Macaula/s  Esaajs,  voL  iv.  p.  801. 
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are  the  points  on  which  the  Scriptares  lay  most  emphatic  stress ; 
think  how  much  of  the  sap  aiid  life  of  Christendom  has  run  to 
leaf,  and  not  to  fruit ;  remember  how  constant  is  the  protest  of 
Scripture,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the  best  spirits  of  the  universal 
Chnrch,  against  preferring  any  cause  of  opinion  or  ceremony 
to  justice,  holiness,  truth,  and  love ;  observe  how  constantly  and 
steadily  all  these  same  intimations  point  to  One  Divine  Object, 
and  One  only,  as  the  centre  and  essence  of  Christianity  :  —  we 
cannot,  with  these  experiences,  hesitate  to  say,  that,  if  the 
Christian  Church  be  drawing  to  its  end,  or  if  it  continue  to  its 
end  with  no  other  objects  than  those  which  it  has  hitherto 
aonght,  it  will  end  with  its  acknowledged  resources  confessedly 
undeveloped,  its  finest  hopes  of  usefulness  almost  untried  and 
nnattempted.  It  will  have  been  like  an  ungenial  spring  cut 
short  in  full  view  of  the  summer,  a  stately  vessel  wrecked 
within  the  very  sight  of  the  shore. 

It  may  be  that  the  age  for  creating  new  forms  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  is  past  and  gone,  that  no  new  ecclesiasti-  indicationB 
cal  boundaries  will  henceforth  be  laid  down  amongst  ***  History. 
men.  It  is  certain  that  in  the  use  of  the  old  forms  is  our 
heat  chance  for  the  present.  Use  them  to  the  utmost ;  use 
them  threadbare,  if  you  will :  long  experience,  the  course  of 
their  history,  their  age  and  dignity,  have  made  them  far  more 
dastic,  fiaup  more  available,  than  any  that  we  can  invent  for 
Mffselves.  But  do  not  give  up  the  study  of  the  history  of 
die  Church,  either  in  disgust  at  what  has  been,  or  in  despair 
tt  what  may  be.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  no 
less  than  of  the  Jewish,  bears  witness  to  its  own  incomplete- 
ness. The  words  which  describe  its  thoughts  constantly  be- 
tray their  deflection  from  the  original  ideas  which  they  were 
meant  to  express ;  "  Church,  Gospel,  Catholic,  Evangelical," 
the  very  word  "  Ecclesiastical,"  as  I  noticed  in  fii*st  speaking 
rf  it,  are  now  too  often  the  mere  shadows,  sometimes  even  the 
exact  opposites,  of  their  ancient,  orthodox,  scriptural  meaning. 
We  need  only  trace  the  steps  of  their  gradual  descent  to  their 
present  signification,  in  order  to  see  how  far  they,  and  we 
with  them,  have  to  ascend  again  before  we  can  reach  the 
print  from  which  they  started,  the  point  to  which  we  have 
still  to  attain.      Read,  too,  the   expressions  of  the  best  and 
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wisest  Christians  in  their  best  and  wisest  moments.  TiJkm 
them,  not  in  the  passion  of  youth,  not  in  the  heat  of  contro- 
versy,  not  in  the  idleness  of  speculation,  but  in  the  presence 
of  some  great  calamity,  or  in  the  calmness  of  age,  or  in  the 
approach  of  death.  Take  that  admirable  summary  of  mature 
Christian  experience,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  eveiy 
student  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  —  one  might  well  add,  of 
every  student  of  theology,  of  every  English  minister  of  religion^ 
—  which  is  contained  in  Baxter's  review  of  his  own  narrative 
of  his  life  and  times.^  See  how  he  there  corrects  the  nar* 
rowness,  the  sectarianism,  the  dogmatism  of  his  youth,  by  the 
comprehensive  wisdom  acquired  in  long  years  of  persecution, 
of  labor,  and  devotion.  Let  us  hope  that  what  he  has  ex- 
pressed as  the  result  of  his  individual  experience,  we  may  find 
and  appropriate  in  the  collective  experience  of  the  old  age  of 
the  Church. 

Then  turn  and  observe  how  with  this  best  witness  of  Chria- 
Indications  tendom,  the  best  witness  of  Christianity,  as  set  forth 
in  Scripture,  jj^  ^^g  Scriptures,  entirely  agrees.  Take  any  of  the- 
chapters  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  to  which  Prophets 
and  Apostles  appeal  as  containing,  in  their  judgment,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  their  message ;  take,  above  all,  the  summary 
of  all  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  truth  in  the  Four  Grospels. 
Read  them  parallel  with  the  so-called  religious  wars  and  con- 
troversies of  former  ages.  Read  them  parallel  with  the  so- 
called  enlightenment,  and  the  so-called  religious  sects  and 
parties  and  journals,  of  our  own  age.  Read,  and  fear,  and 
hope,  and  profit,  by  the  extent  of  the  contrast. 

Doubtless  there  is  much  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  that 
is  uncertain  and  difficult.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  light  they  have  still  to  give,  both  in  checking  our 
judgment  of  the  past,  in  guiding  our  judgment  of  the  present 
and  futui^.  We  may  in  former  times  have  gone  too  much 
by  their  letter  and  too  little  by  their  spirit ;  but  it  has  been 
far  oftener  our  fault  that  we  have  gone  neither  by  letter  nor 
by  spirit;  it  has  far  oflener  happened  that,  however  much  the 
spmt   may  be  above   the  letter,  yet  the  letter  is  far  beyond 

i  The  whole  passage  may  be  conveniently  read  in  Wordsworth's  Eccle* 
aiastical  Biography,  voL  v.  pp.  559-597. 
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the  spirit  in  which  we  have  often  been  accustomed  to  deal 
with  it.  Each  age  of  the  Church  has,  as  it  were,  turned 
OTer  a  new  leaf  in  the  Bible,  and  found  a  response  to  its 
own  wants.  We  have  a  leaf  still  to  turn,  a  leaf  not  the  less 
new  because  it  is  so  old,  not  the  less  full  of  consequences 
because  it  is  so  simple. 

Of  all  the  advantages  which  Ecclesiastical  History  can  yield, 
this  stimulus  to  a  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  most  impor- 
tant That  study,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  does  not  fall 
within  our  sphere;  the  province  of  History,  as  such,  will  be 
sofBcient  to  employ  us ;  and  it  will  indeed  be  an  ample  re« 
ward,  if  I  can  be  enabled,  in  any  way,  to  give  a  new  charm 
or  a  firmer  basis  to  this  great  subject.  But  it  would  be  a 
reward  and  an  object  far  higher,  if  I  could,  in  however  slight 
a  measure,  make  it  point  to  the  grandeur  and  the  truth  of 
that  which  is  beyond  itself;  if  the  study  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  should,  by  way  of  contrast,  or  illustration,  or  compar- 
ison, rouse  any  one  to  a  deeper  faith  in  the  power  and  the 
design  of  the  Bible,  a  stronger  belief  in  what  it  has  already 
done,  a  higher  hope  and  clearer  understanding  of  what  its 
words  may  yet  eiiect  for  us,^  in  the  chaptera  of  living  history 
in  which  we  or  the  coming  generations  may  bear  a  part. 

I  ventured  to  commence  this  Introductory  Course  with  the 
description  of  the  treasures  which  were  shown  to  the  Pilgrim 
in  the  palace  by  the  highway-side ;  I  will  close  it  with  the 
prospect  which  he  beheld  thence  on  the  far-distant  horizon, 
described  in  words  too  sacred,  in  part,  perhaps,  for  us  to  use, 
but  not  too  sacred  for  the  truth  and  the  hope  which  I  have 
humbly,  but  in  all  seriousness,  endeavored  to  set  before  you 
IS  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  — 

"  Then  I  saw  in  my  dream,  that  on  the  morrow  he  got  up 
^to  go  forwards,  but  they  desired  him  to  stay  till  the  next 
^«  day  also :  and  then,  said  they,  we  will,  ...  if  the  day  be 
*'  dear,  .  .  .  show  you  the  Delectable  Mountains  :  which, 
^^said  they,  would  further  add  to  his  comfort,  .  .  .  because 
^they  were  nearer  to  the  desired  haven  than  where  at  pres- 

^  For  same  thoughts,  powerfoUj  expressed,  I  cannot  forbear  to  refer 
to  tbe  Eflsajs  of  Dr.  Temple  and  Professor  Jowett  (pp.  44-48,  404-418). 
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**ent  he  was.  ...  So  he  consented  and  staid.  Whei 
"  morning  was  up,  they  had  him  to  the  top  of  the  house 
**  bid  him  look  south.  So  he  did,  and  behold,  ...  at  a 
**  distance,  ...  he  saw  a  most  pleasant  mountainous  coi 
**  —  beautified  with  woods,  vineyards,  fruits  of  all  sorts,  fl< 
**also,  with  springs  and  fountains,  very  delectable  to  be 
"  Then  he  asked  the  name  of  the  country.  They  said  ii 
^^  ^  Immanuel's  Land  ;'..*•  ^  and  it  is  as  common,*  said 
«*  *  as  this  hill  is  to  and  for  all  the  pilgrims.  And  when 
*^  comest  there,  .  .  .  from  thence  thou  mayest  see  to  th( 
**of  the  Celestial  City,  ...  as  the  shepherds  that  live 
**  will  make  appear.' " 
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THE  EASTERN  CHURCH. 


Ths  following  are  the  chief  works  which  may  be  coiiBulted  with 
•dTantage  on  the  general  condition  of  the  Eastern  Church : 

1.  Oriens  Christianus.  By  Michael  le  Quien.  (French  Dominican.) 
1661-1732.  An  account  of  the  Eastern  dioceses,  their  extent, 
and  the  occupants  of  their  sees  from  their  foundation  to  1782. 
8  vols,  folio. 

2.  BihUotheca  OrieniaMs.     By  Joseph  Simon  Assemanni.     (Maronite 

Archbishop,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican.)  1687-1768.  An  ac- 
count of  the  writers  and  manuscripts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
and  Ethiopia. 

^*  Utwrgiarutn  Orientalium  CoQectio,  By  Eusebius  Renaudot 
(French  Jesuit)     1646-1720.     2  vols.  4to. 

^  Nomoccmon.  (Collection  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Laws  of  the  Greek 
Church,  by  Photius.)     Edited  at  Paris,  1615. 

^' Euchologium  (sive  RituaU  Orntcum).    Jacob  Groar.     1647. 

6*  Codex  LUurgicui  JSccles%€B  Orienkdu.     H.  A.  DanieL     Leipsic, 

1853. 

7*  Uhri  SymboUci  EccUtuB  OrientaJUt.  (Collection  of  modem  Con- 
fessions of  the  Eastern  Church.)     Eammel,  at  Jena,  1848. 

S»  Lives  of  the  Eastern  Saints  are  contained  in  the  Menoloptan 
Grigcumj  or  in  the  Latin  translations  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes, 
in  the  Ftto  Sanctorum  of  Laurence  Surius.     1587. 

d*  Account  of  the  eminent  Writers  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Fabri- 
das,  BihUotheca  Oracaj  vols.  viL-xii. 

10.  De  GriBca  EccUtiiB  hodiemo  SuUu.     By  Thomas  Smith.     1698. 

11.  &aU  of  the  Greek  Church.     By  J.  CoveU,  D.  D.    1722. 

^tEitet  and  Ceremonies  of  the   Greek  Church,      By   John   Kmgf 
Chaplain  at  St  Petersburg.    1787. 
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18.  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church*  By  John  Mason  Neale, 
M.  A.y  Warden  of  Sackville  College.  Of  this  laborious  and 
learned  work  two  portions  only  have  yet  appeared: 

1.  The  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.     (See  infra.) 

2.  The  General  Introduction.     2  vols.  8vo.    1850. 

To  this,  rather  than  to  more  recondite  sources,  I  have  usually 
leferred  the  reaiier  for  the  constitution  and  customs  of  t)ie 
Oriental  Church.  I  may.  also,  mention  an  ^cellent  essay  on 
Hie  Eastern  Churchy  which  appeared  as  a  review  of  Mr.  Neale'a 
work,  in  the  Edinb.  Rev.  voL  cvii.  p.  322. 

For  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Eastern  Churches  a  few  works  out 
of  many  are  selected : 

1.  Dissertations  on  the   Orthodox^  or  Eastern^  (hmmuniom^      By 

William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Collegia 
Osdbrd,  and  Deacon.     1858. 

2.  Question  Religieuse  de  V  Orient  etdeV  Occident    Moscow,  1856. 

Lettres  a  un  Ami  sur  r  Office  Divin,     St  Petersburg,  1850. 
By  Andrew  Nicolaivitck  Mouravieff. 

8.  Quelques  liots  par  un  Chritien  Orthodoxe.  Parisi  1858 ;  Leip- 
sic,  1855,  1858.     (See  Lecture  XII.) 

4.  Introduction  to  Orthodox  Theology.  By  Macarius,  Rector  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy  at  St  Petersburg.  Translated  into 
French.     1857. 

On  more  special  subjects: 

L    CHAXDiBANS  AND   NeSTORIANS. 

1.  BihUotheoa  Orientalis,  voL  iv»     (Assemanni.) 

2.  7%e  Nestorians  and  their  Eituals.    By  the  Rev.  6.  Pi  Badger. 

1852. 

.  XL  j^mKSKIA. 

1.  JKst  dArmSnie  el  dEthiopie  et  des  Indes.    By  Mathurin  de 
La  Croze.     (French  merchant  and  scholar.)     1661t-17^. 

2;  Haxthausen's  Trans*  Oauoasia*  Translated  into  English.    1854. 
8.  Histoire,  Doymes,  TVaditianSj  et  Liturgie  de  lEgliu  Armeniane. 
By  E.  Dul^urier.     Paris,  1859. 

ni.  Stbia. 

1.  BihUotheca  Orient  voL  ii^    (Assemanni.) 

2.  The  Sjyrian  (lurches.    By  J.  W.  Etheridge.    184& 
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lY.  Egypt. 

1.  Annales    Patriarcharum    AlexandrinanmL      By    Eu^chius. 

(See  p.  145.) 

2.  Renaudot's  HUtoria  Patriarcharum  Jacohitarum.     1713. 
8.  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians.     (Supplement.)     1833. 

4.  Sbarpe's  Egypt.     (From  the  earliest  times  to  the  Arab  con- 

quest)    1846. 

5.  Neale's  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.     2  vols.  8yo.     1847. 

V.  Abtssinia. 

1.  La  Croze  (at  supra). 

2.  Hist.  jEthiopicB.    By  Job  Ludolf.    (Grerman  lawyer.)    1624- 

1714. 

3.  Harris's  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.     1844. 

Vl  Georgia. 

1.  Mosheim.  Instil,  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  632. 

2.  Chardin's  Travels.    Vol.  i.  p.  171-174. 

8.  A  Russian  History  of  Georgia^  (by  M.  Jossilian,)  is  highly 
spoken  of. 

Vn.  Constantinople  and  the  Greek  Church. 

1.  The  Byzantine  Historians.     £dited  by  Niebuhr. 

2.  Dufresne's  Glossarium  Med.  et  Infim.  Gmcilatis. 

3.  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.     By  G.  Finlay.     1853. 

4.  History  of  Greece,  from  1453  to  1843.     By  G.  Finlay.     1861 

5.  De  Grtecis  Illustrihus  (the  Greek  scholars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 

tury).   By  Humphrey  Hody,  D.  D.     1742. 

VIII.  Russia. 
See  Prefaces  to  Lectures  IX.  X.  XI.  XII. 

Por  a  summary  history  of  the  Eastern  Church,  see  — 

Gibbon,   cc.   17,  20,  21,  23,  26-28,  82,   40,   47-49,  51,  54,  55, 
60,  61,  66-68. 

Gieseler's   Ecclesiastical   History    (under  the   chapters,   on  ^  the 
Oriental  Churches"). 
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LECTURE   L 

THE  EASTEBN  CHURCH. 


Tee  Eaatem  Church  occupies  a  vast  field  of  Ecclesi- 
&8tical  History.    But  it  is  a  field  rather  of  space  than 
of  time.     It  is  marked  out  rather  by  tracts  of  lai^d  and 
ntces  of  men  than  by  successive  epochs  in  the  prog- 
ress of  events,  of  ideas,  or  of  characters.    Hence  has 
arisen  the  frequent  remark  that,  properly  speaking,  the 
Eastern  Church  has  no  history.    The  nations  which  it 
embraces  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  so  stationary, 
and   their  life  so  monotonous,  that  they  furnish  few 
subjects  of  continuous  narration.    The  influence  which 
it  L  exercised  on  tiie  onward   course   of  reUgious 
opinion  has  been  so  slight,  that  by  tacit  consent  it  has 
ahnost  dropped  out  of  the  notice  of  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rians.    The  languages  in  which  its  records  and  its  liter- 
ature are  composed  are  such  as  to  repel  even  the  learned 
classes  of  the  West ;  even  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  East 
after  the  sixth  century  becomes  almost  intolerable  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  classical  student    Its  system 
has  produced  hardly  any  permanent  works  of  practical 
Christian  benevolence.    With  very  few  exceptions,  its 
celebrated  names  are  invested  with  no  stirring  associa- 
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tions.    It  seems  to  open  a  field  of  interest  to  travellen 
and  antiquarians,  not  to  philosophers  or  historians. 

Is  there  anything  in  such  a  subject  to  repay  the  labor 
or  even  the  attention  of  a  theological  student?  Had 
we  not  better  pass  on  at  once  to  more  fertile  and  more 
genial  regions  ?  Can  any  Englishman,  can  any  Protes- 
tant^ nay,  can  any  European,  be  &irly  asked  to  look 
backwards  on  a  field  which  the  course  of  civilization 
seems  to  have  left  far  behind  ? 

All  this  and  much  more  may  be  said.  Yet^  on  these 
very  grounds,  I  feel  that  the  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History  is  boimd,  if  possible,  once  for  all,  to  cast  that 
one  backward  glance  before  he  moves  onward.  Once 
plunged  in  the  turmoil  of  the  West^  he  will  have  no 
•leisure  to  turn  to  the  repose  of  the  Ea3t  And  fiirther, 
^though  few  may  enter  into  the  details  of  its  history 
or  constitution,  there  are  some  general  points  of  view 
under  which  the  Eastern  Church  may  be  profitably  con- 
sidered. Out  of  the  blank  which  the  larger  part  of  its 
arinab  presents,  emerge  some  salient  scenes  and  epochs 
which  beyond  question  touch  the  universal  destinies  df 
mankind.  There  are  some  peculiar  reasons  why  the 
study  even  of  the  near  West  may  always  gain  by  the 
study  of  the  distant  East 

This  general  view  of  the  Oriental  Church, — these 
leading  divisions  in  its  history, —  these  reasons  for 
devoting  a  short  space  to  its  study,  —  it  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  set  forth  in  the  present  Lecture. 

I.  I  have  said  that  the  field  of  Eastern  Christendom 
General  di-  ^^  ^  Comparatively  untrodden  field.  It  is  out 
th^a^tem  ^f  8igl^*>  ^^^  therefore  out  of  mind.  But  there 
otimctL      jg  ^  ^jgg  German  proverb  which  tells  us  that  it 

is  good,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  reminded  that  ^Behind 
the  moimtains  there  are  people  to  be  found."  *^  Hinter 
dem  Berge  sind  auch  Leute.''    This^  true  of  aU  large 
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todies  of  {he  hxtman  family  from  nrhom  we  are  sepa- 
teted  by  natural  or  intellectual  divisions,  is  eminently 
true  of  the  whole  branch  of  the  Christian  family  th»t 
lies  in  the  far  East.  Behind  the  mountains  of  our 
knowledge,  of  our  civilization,  of  our  activity,  —  behind 
the  mountains,  let  us  also  say,  of  our  ignorance,  of 
our  prejudice,  of  our  contempt^  is  to  be  foimd  nearly 
a  tliird  part  of  Christendom  —  one  Irundred  millions  of 
souls  professing  the  Christian  faitL  Even  if  we  enter 
no  further  into  their  history,  it  is  important  i;o  remem- 
ber that  they  are  there.  No  theory  of  the  Christian 
Church  can  be  complete  which  does  not  take  some 
account  of  their  existence.  The  proper  distances,  the 
lights  and  shades,  of  the  foreground  which  we  ourselves 
occupy,  of  the  prospect  which  we  ourselves  overlook, 
cahnot  be  rightly  represented  without  bearing  in  mind 
the  enormous,  dark,  perhaps  imintelligible,  masses 
which  form  the  backgroimd  that  closes  the  retrospect 

of  our  view. 

But  the  Oriental  Church  has  claims  to  be  considered 
over  and  above  its  magnitude  and  its  obscurity.  By 
whatever  name  we  call  it— "Eastern,"  ^ Greek,"  or 
**  Orthodox  "  —  it  carries  us  back,  more  than  any  other 
existing  Christian  institution,  to  the  earliest  scenes  and 
times  of  the  Christian  religion.  Even  though  the  an^ 
nals  of  the  Oriental  Patriarchates  ate,  for  the  most  part,, 
as  regards  the  personal  history  of  their  occupants,  ^a 
series  of  unmeaning  names,  the  recollections  awakened: 
by  the  seats  of  their  power  are  of  the  most  august  kind- 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  are  centres  of  local 
interest  which  none  can  see  or  study  without  emotion.. 
And  the  Churches  which  have  sprung  up  in  those 
regions  retain  the  ancient  customs  of  the  East,  and 
of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  long  after  they 
have  died  out  everywhere  else.    Look  for  a  moment 

12 
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at  the  countries  included  within  the  range  of  the  Orien- 
tal Churches.  What  they  lose  in  historical  they  gain  in 
geographical  grandeur.  Their  barbarism  and  tiiieir  deg- 
radation have  bound  them  to  the  local  peculiarities 
from  which  the  more  progressive  Church  of  the  West 
has  shaken  itself  free.  It  is  a  Church,  in  fact>  not  of 
cities  and  villages,  but  of  mountains,  and  rivers,  and 
eaves,  and  dens  of  the  earth.  The  eye  passes  from 
height  to  height,  and  rests  on  the  successive  sanctuaries 
in  which  the  religion  of  the  East  has  intrenched  itself 
as  within  huge  natural  fortresses,  against  its  oppressoni 
—  Athos  in  Turkey,  Sinai  in  Arabia,  Ararat  in  Armenia, 
the  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  catacombs  of  Kiefi^  the  cav- 
ern of  Megaspelion,  the  cli£&  of  Meteora.  Or  we  see  it 
advancing  up  and  down  the  streams,  or  clinging  to  the 
banks  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  form  the  highways 
and  arteries  of  the  wide  plains  of  the  East  The  Nile 
still  holds  its  sacred  place  in  the  liturgies  of  E^j^t 
The  Jordan,  from  Constantine  downwards,  has  been  the 
goal  of  every  Eastern  pilgrim.  Up  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Dnieper  sail  the  first  apostles  of  Russia.  Along 
the  Volga  and  the  Don  cluster  the  mysterious  settle- 
tments  of  Russian  nonconformity* 

In  this  natural  framework, —  with  that  strong  identity 
-tof  religion  and  race  so  familiar  to  the  East^  so  difficult 
to  be  understood  in  the  West, —  may  be  traced  three 
main  groups  of  Churches,  which  we  will  proceed  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

I.  The  first  group  contains  those  isolated  fragments 
The  na-  of  an  earlier  Christendom,  which  emerge  here 
Hectical  A^d  there  from  the  midst  of  Mahometanism  and 
SX^re-**  heathenism  in  Africa  and  Further  Asia.  In  the 
.mote  East  g^^^  language  of  ancient  theology  they  must 
(with  one  exception)  be  called  heretical  sects.  But  they 
are  in  iact  the  National  Churches  of  their  respective 
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countries,  protesting  against  the  supposed  innovations  ^ 
of  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  holding  with  a  desper- 
ate fidelity  to  forms  and  doctrines  of  earlier  date.  East- 
ernmost of  all  the  Eastern  Churches,  easternmost  in 
thought  and  custom  always,  and  usually  easternmost 
in  situation  also,  they  supply,  in  the  wild  and  romantic 
interest  of  their  position  and  of  their  habits,  their  almost 
total  want  of  theological  literature  or  historical  events. 
The  characteristic  fable  of  Prester  John — the  invisible 
Apostie  of  A^a — the  imperial  priestiy  potentate  in  the 
remote  East,  or  the  remote  South,^  fills  up  in  their  tradi- 
tions the  vacant  space  which  in  Europe  was  occupied  by 
the  Pope  of  Bome  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

a)  The  ^  Chaldean  Christians,"'  called  by  their  oppo- 
nents ^  Nestorians,"  are  the  most  remote  of  these  The 
old  separatists.   Only  the  two  first  coimcUs,  those  dean  "  or 
of  NicsBa  and  Constantinople,  have  weight  with  churches 
them.    The  third  —  of  Ephesus  —  ahready  presents  the 
stumblingblock  of  the  decree  which  condemned  Nesto- 
rius.     Living  in  the  secluded  fastnesses  of  Kurdistan, 
they  represent  the  persecuted  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Church  of  Central  Asia.    They  trace  their  descent  to 
the  earliest  of  all  Christian  missions  —  the  mission  of 

1  It  must  be  remarked  that  a  conftuiou  runs  through  all  these  Churches 
from  a  tnpartite  division,  growing  out  of  their  relations  with  the  Churches 
from  which  they  have  parted,  or  which  have  parted  from  them:  1.  The 
National  or  so^salled  heretical  Church  of  each  country.  2.  The  Orthodox 
branch  of  each  Church,  in  communion  with  the  see  of  Constantinople.  9. 
The  ^  United  "  or  ^*  Catholic  "  branch,  consisting  of  converts  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  a  usual  rule,  most  writers  of  the  Greek  or  Orthodox 
Chorch,  as  well  as  of  our  own,  in  speaking  of  these  Churches,  mean  only  the 
Kcond  of  these  two  divisions ;  most  writers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
soly  the  third.  For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  confine  myself  in  each  case  to 
the  first  or  national  division  in  each  of  the  groups  of  which  I  speak.  A  ma»- 
teriy  sketch  of  these  heretical  communions,  with  the  main  authorities  on  each, 
is  found  in  Gibbon,  c  xlvii.  One  exception  to  this  classification  will  be  no- 
Sioed  further  on.    The  Georgian  Church  is  both  National  and  Orthodox. 

*  See  Neale's  Introduction,  L  114. 

'  See  Neale,  L  1^5  \  Layard's  Niuevehi  i.  240. 
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Thaddseus  to  Abgarus.  Their  sacred  city  of  Ededsa  jfei 
identical  with  the  cradle  of  all  ecclesiastical  history  ^^ 
the  traditional  birthplace  of  Abraham.  In  their  present 
seclusion  they  have  been  confounded^  perhaps^  have  con- 
founded themselves,  with  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  In 
their  earlier  days  they  sent  forth  missions  on  a  scale 
exceeding  those  of  any  Western  Church  except  the  s^ 
of  Rome  in  the  sixth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  for 
the  time  redeeming  the  Eastern  Church  from  the  usual 
reproach  of  its  negligence  in  propagating  the  Gospel 
Their  chief  assumed  the  splendid  title  of  "  Patriarch  of 
Babylon,"  and  their  missionaries  traversed  the  whole  4f 
Asia,  as  far  eastward  as  China,  as  far  southward  as  Cey- 
Ion.  One  colony  alone  remains  of  this  ancient  dominion, 
in  extent  even  greater  than  the  Papacy.  The  Chrib- 
dliristians  tiaus  of  S.  Thomas,  as  they  are  called,  are  still 
ThomM.  clustered  round  the  tomb  of  S.  Thomas,  whether 
the  Apostle,  or  the  Nestorian  merchant  of  the  same  name 
who  restored  if  he  did  not  found  the  settlement  In  the 
ninth  century  they  attracted  the  notice  of  Alfred,  and,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  in 
reaction  from  the  missionaries  of  Portugal  that  they 
finally  exchanged  their  Nestorianism  for  the  Monophy- 
sitism  of  Egypt  and  Syria.^ 

b)  The  Armenians  *  are  by  far  the  most  powerful,  and 
The  Ar-  the  most  widely  difiused,  in  the  group  of  purely 
Churches.  Oriental  Churches  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, and  as  such  exercise  a  general  influence  over  all  of 
them.    Their  home  is  the  moimtain  tract  that  encircles 

1  Asahel  Grant's  Nestorians,  109. 

>  See  Neale,  i.  145;  Buchanan's  Cbrisdan  BescarchcB,  76;  Swanston's 
Ifemoirs  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Re8eai*ches,  i.  129,  ii.  235,  iv.  235,  248. 

3  Neale,  i.  65, 104.  "The  Armenian  nation  is  widespread  and  nttmeroos 
"to  tlie  waves  of  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  number  fifteen  millions  of  souls.  This 
may  be  an  exaggeration;  but  the  enstence  of  more  than  eight  milliotia'lfe 
Msert  with  confidence."  —  Haxthau8en*s  TVanscoffcado,  298,  825. 
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Ararat^  But^  though  distinct  frpm  all  surrounding  nar 
tions,  they  yet  are  scattered  far  and  wide  through  the^ 
?hole  Levant^  e^t^ndiipig  their  episcopate,  and  carrying, 
on  at  the  same  time  the  chief  trade  of  Asia.  A  race, 
a  church  of  IQeTcha^t.  prijac^s,  they  are  in  quietness^ 
in  wealth,  in  steadiness,  the  ^  Quakers ''  of  the  East^  the 
Mewa,"  jif  one  may  so  call  them,  of  the  Oriental  Church. 
Biey  were  converted  by  Gregory  the  Illuminator  in  tljie 
fourth  century,  whose  dead  hand  is  still  used  for  coq- 
tiniiing  the  succession  of  thei  patriarchs.  The  seat  of 
the  patriarchate  is  Etchmiazin,  their  sacred  city.^  Their, 
canonical  scriptures  include  two  books  in  the  Old  and^ 
two  in  the  New  Testament  acknowledged  by  no  other 
Church ;  the  history  of  Joseph  and  Ajaenath,  the  Testa- 
ment of  th^  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Epistle  pf  the  Corux; 
ttdaos  to  S.  Paul,  and  the  third  Epistle  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.*  Of  the  extreme  Oriental  Churches,  they 
fiiniish,  by  their  wide  dispersion,  the  closest  links  with 
the  West  The  boundary  of  Russia  runs  across  Mount 
Ararat  The  Protestant  and  the  Papal  missionaries  have 
von  Scorn  them  tih^  most  numerous  Qouverts.  They  call 
4emselves  orthodox.  They  are  divided  from  the  Con- 
fitantinopolitan  Church  by  an  aln^o^t  imperceptible  dif- 
S^rence,  arising,  it  is  said^  out  pf  Ifhe;  accidental  absence 
qf  the  Armenian  bishops  from  the  Coimcil  pf  phalcedoii, 
whose  decrees  were  ther^fpre  never  understpo^d,  anc^ 
therefore  never  received. 

e)  The  Church  of  Syria  is  the  oldest  of  all  the 
Gentile  Churches.*  Li  its  capital,  Antioch,  the  The  svrUn 
name  of  ^  Christians "  first  arose :  in  the  age  ^^     **' 

^  For  the  t^poarance  and  traditioiu  of  Ararat>  see  Haxthaiuen's  Transcao- 
oaa,  190,  323. 

'  Haxthaaaen,  283,  2S9,  304. 

^  Cnraon's  Annenia,  825. 

*  Tlk?  Church  of  Pale^e.  <;^  t\9^X  ^  ^^<'99<^  among  tbe  Churchet  a( 
^  East  which  I  am  here  considering.    It  is  a  mere  colonj  of  the  Gree|jp 
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of  persecution,  it  produced  Ignatius,  and,  in  the  age  of 
the  Empire,  Chrysostom  and  John  of  Damascus.  In 
the  claim  of  Antioch  to  be  founded  by  S.  Peter,  the 
Eastern  Church  ^  has  often  regarded  itself  as  possess- 
ing whatever  privileges  can  be  claimed  by  the  see 
of  Bome  on  the  ground  of  descent  from  the  first 
Apostle.  The  city  itself  became  "the  city  of  God* 
To  the  chief  pastor  of  Antioch  alone  in  the  world 
by  right  belongs  the  title  of  "  Patriarch.''  *  The 
purely  national  Church  of  Syria  is  represented  by 
two  very  different  communions.  The  first  is  the 
The  Jacobite*  or   Monophysite    Church,   of   which 

j«oo  ites.    ^j^^  patriarch  resides  at  Diarbekir.    It  has  one 

peculiar  custom,  the  transmission  of  the  same  name 
fix>m  prelate  to  prelate.  The  patriarch,  doubtless 
after  the  first  illustrious  Bishop  of  Antioch,  is  always 
called  Ignatius.  The  other  communion  of  Syria  is, 
in  like  manner,  the  representative  both  of  a  sect 
The  Mar-  ^^^  ^  uatiou.  The  Maronites,*  so  called  from 
^*^  their  founder  Maro  in  the  fifth  century,  com- 
prise at  once  the  only  relics  of  the  old  Monothelite 
heretics,  and  the  whole  Christian  population  of  Moimt 
Lebanon,  where  the  cedar  grove  and  its  neighboring 
convent  of  Kanobin  form  their  chief  sanctuary.  But 
their  main  peculiarity  is  this,  that,  alone  of  all  the 
Eastern  Churches,  they  have   retained  the  close  com- 

f" 

Church,  and  its  Patriarch,  with  the  Greek  Patriarchs  of  Antaoch  and  Alex- 
andria, resides  at  Constantinople.    Neale,  i.  159. 

1  Travels  of  Macarius,  222,  224.     (For  this  work  see  Lecture  XI.) 

•  Neale,  i.  126. 

3  Ibid.  162, 158.  In  the  doubtful  derivation  of  their  name  from  James  the 
Apostle,  or  James  the  heresiarch  of  the  sixth  century,  there  is  the  same  am- 
biguity as  in  the  Christians  of  S.  Thomas. 

4  Ibid.  153.  An  interesting  account  of  the  Maronites,  highly  illustrative 
of  their  connection  with  the  French,  as  representatives  of  the  Latin  Church, 
!■  given  in  the  Journal  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  (Damas  et  le  Liban,  p. 
75-78.) 
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mmiion  with  the  Latin  Church  which  they  adopted 
ii  the  twelfth  century  through  the  Crusaders-  Their 
allegiance  is  given  to  the  see  of  Borne,  and  their  learn- 
ing has  borne  fruit  in  the  West,  through  the  labors  of 
lie  two  Assemans.  They  have  lately  acquired  a  more 
tragical  claim  on  our  interest  through  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  on  their  villages  by  their  ancient  heredi- 
tary enemies  the  Druses,  provoked,  it  may  be,  but  cer- 
tainly not  excused,  by  Maronite  aggression,  or  Latin 
intrigues. 

d)  In  the  times  of  the  early  coimcils  the  Churches 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  were  usually  opposed :  now  The  Coptic 
they  are  united  under  the  common  theological  ^»*"^- 
name  of  Monophysite.  Both  alike  take  their  stand, 
not  on  the  four,  but  on  the  three  first  Councils,  and 
reject  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  and  protest  against 
the  heterodoxy,  not  only  of  the  whole  West^  but  of 
the  whole  East  beside  themselves.  But  the  Church  of 
E^ypt  is  much  more  than  the  relic  of  an  ancient  sect 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  Christian  an- 
tiquity. It  is  the  only  living  representative  of  the 
laost  venerable  nation  of  all  antiquity.  Within  its 
narrow  limits  have  now  shrunk  the  learning  and  the 
lineage  of  ancient  Egypt  The  language  of  the  Cop- 
tic services,  imderstood  neither  by  people  nor  priests, 
is  the  language,  although  debased,  of  the  Pharaohs. 
The  Copts  are  still,  even  in  their  degraded  state, 
the  most  civilized  of  the  natives :  the  intelligence  of 
Egypt  still  lingers  in  the  Coptic  scribes,  who  are, 
on  this  accoimt,  used  as  clerks  in  the  offices  of  their 
conquerors,  or  as  registrars  of  the  water-marks  of  the 
Nile. 

They  also  represent  the  proud  Church  of  old  Alexaur 
dria.  Their  heresy  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  ortho- 
doxjr  of  Athanasius  and  CyriL     For  this  they  denied 
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the  *  human  nature  of  Christ ;  '*'  for  this  they  broke  off 

fix>m  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  ultimately  surrendered 

to  the  Saracens.    The  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  now  Fe 
sides  at  Cairo.^    There  ia  stilly  as  in  the  first  ages^  i 

wide  distinction  between  the  bishops  and  their  ^  head 

He  abne  has  the  power  of  ordination :  they,  if  thq 

ordain  at  all,  act  only  as  his  vicars.     The  Coptic  Ghniol 

alone  confers  ordination,  not  by  imposition  of  haiidc 

but  by  the  act  of  breathing.    Alone  also  it  has.  9UG 

ceeded  in  preventing  the  translation  of  bishops,^  ma 

preserves,  in  the  most  rigid  form,,  the  fudo  epkccpari  oi 

the  patriarch.' 

In  the  universal  kiss^  interchanged  throughout  tb 
whole  of  a  Coptic  congregation ;  in  the  prominent  par 
taken  by  the  children,  who  act  as  deacons ;  in  the  imio] 
of  social  intercourse  with  worship ;  in  the  turbanei 
heads  and  unshod  feet  of  the  worshippers,  the  Coptic 
service  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  Oriental  and  of  priiDJ 
tive  times  found  in  none  of  the  more  northern  Churchei 
even  of  the  East 

But  there  is  a  daughter  of  the  Coptic  Church,  ye 
TheAiisp^  &rther  south,  which,  is  the  extremest  t3^e  o 
chnrch.  what  may  be  called  Oriental  ultramontanism 
The  Church  of  Abyssinia,  foimded  in  the  fourth  centmj 
by  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  furnishes  the  one  example 
of  a  nation  savage  yet  Christian ;  showing  us,  on  thi 
one  hand,  the  force  of  the  Chrktian  fidth  in  maintainin| 
its  superiority  at  aU  against  such  immense  disadvao 
tages,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  utmost  amoimt  oJ 

1  The  ancient  titles  of  Pop«  and  (Ecumenical  Judge  seem  now  to  belon| 
not  to  the  Coptic,  but  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  For  the  titi 
**  Pope "  see  Lecture  III.  The  title  of  (Ecumenical  Judge  is  derived  (t 
firom  the  right  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  to  fix  the  period  of  Easter  (se 
Lecture  V.),  or  (2)  from  Cyril's  presidency  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 

*  Nealc's  Introd.  i.  112, 119 ;  Chnrch  of  Alexandria,  n.  99-103. 

>  SeeL^otape  YIL 
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ffliperstition  with  which  a  Christian  Church  can  be  over- 
laid without  perishing  altogether.  One  lengthened 
communication  it  has  hitherto  received  from  the  West 
—  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits.  With  this  exception  it 
has  been  left  almost  entirely  to  itself.  Whatever  there 
is  of  Jewish  or  of  old  Egyptian  ritual  preserved  in  the 
Coptic  Church,  is  carried  to  excess  in  the  Abyssinian. 
The  likeness  of  the  sacred  ark,*  called  the  ark  of  Zion, 
is  the  centre  of  Abyssinian  devotion.  To  it  gifts  and 
prayere  are  oflFered.  On  it  the  sanctity  of  the  whole 
Church  depends.  Circumcision  is  not  only  practised,  as 
in  the  Coptic  Church,  but  is  regarded  as  of  equal  neces- 
sity with  baptism.  There  alone  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is 
still  observed  as  well  as  the  Christian  Sunday:^  they 
(with  the  exception  of  a  small  sect  of  *Hhe  Seventh- 
day"  Baptists)  are  the  only  true  **  Sabbatarians "  of 
Christendom.  The  "sinew  that  shrank,"  no  less  than 
the  flesh  of  swine,  hare,  and  aquatic  fowl,  is  still  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten.  Dancing  still  forms  part  of  their 
ritual,  as  it  did  in  the  Jewish  temple.  The  wild  shriek 
which  goes  up  at  Abyssinian  funerals  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  that  which  Herodotus  heard  in  ancient  Egypt 
The  polygamy  of  the  Jewish  Church  lingers  here  after 
having  been  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian, 
world. 

Whatever,  it  may  be  added,  of  extravagant  ritual- 
ism, of  excessive  dogmatism,  of  the  fatal  division  be- 
tween religion  and  morality,  disfigures  to  so  large  an 
extent  the  rest  of  Oriental  Christianity,  is  seen  in  its 
most  striking  form  in  the  usages  of  Abyssinia.  The 
endless  controversies  respecting  the  natures  of  Christ, 
which  have  expired  elsewhere,  still  rage  in   that  bar- 

1  Harris's  Ethiopia,  iii.  182,  185, 187, 150,  156, 154-167. 
«  See  Gobat's  Abyssinia. 
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barons  country.^  The  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  externa] 
rites  to  wash  away  sins  is  carried  there  to  a  pitch  with 
out  a  parallel.  The  greatest  festival  of  all  the  year  u 
the  vast  lustration,  almost  amounting  to  an  annual  bap 
tism  of  the  whole  nation,'  on  the  feast  of  Epiphany. 
One  saint,  elsewhere  imrecognized,  appears  in  the  Ethi- 
opian calendar ;  Pilate  is  canonized,  because  he  wafihed 
his  hands  and  said,  ^  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  man.**^  The  moral  creed  of  Abyssinia  is  said  to 
be  thus  summed  up:  — 

"  That  the  Alexandrian  laith  is  the  only  true  belief. 

^^  That  faith,  together  with  baptism,  is  safBcient  for  justifica- 
tion ;  but  that  God  demands  alms  and  fasting  as  amends  for  sin 
committed  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  baptismal  rite. 

"  That  unchristened  children  are  not  saved. 

"  That  the  baptism  of  water  is  the  true  r^eneration. 

^^  That  invocation  ought  to  be  made  to  the  saints,  because  sith 
ning  mortals  are  unworthy  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God. 
and  because,  if  the  saints  be  well  loved,  they  will  listen  to  all 
prayer. 

"  That  every  sin  is  forgiven  from  the  moment  that  the  kiss  of 
the  pilgrim  is  imprinted  on  the  stones  of  Jerusalem ;  and  that 
kissing  the  hand  of  a  priest  purifies  the  body  in  like  manner. 

'*  That  sins  must  be  confessed  to  the  priest,  saints  invoked,  and 
full  faith  reposed  in  charms  and  amulets,  more  especially  if  writ 
ten  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

"  That  prayers  for  the  dead  are  necessary,  and  absolution  in- 
dispensable ;  but  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  do  not  immedi- 
ately enter  upon  a  state  of  happiness,  the  period  being  in  exaci 
accordance  with  the  alms  and  prayers  that  are  expended  upon 
earth." 

This  may  have  been  colored  in  passing  through  the 
mind  of  the  European  traveller.  But  his  consciousijeK 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  Church  which  he  describes 

1  Hanis,  ill  190.  2  Ibid.  iii.  202.  8  Neale,  i.  S06. 
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gives  more  weight  to  the  words  of  hope  with  which  he 
concludes  ^  his  account :  — 

^^  Abyssinia,  as  she  now  is,  presents  the  most  singular  com* 
pound  of  vanity,  meekness,  and  ferocity ;  of  devotion,  supersti- 
tion, and  ignorance.  But,  compared  with  other  nations  of  AfxicSr, 
she  nnquestionably  holds  a  high  station.  She  is  superior  in  arts 
and  in  agriculture,  in  laws,  religion,  and  social  condition,  to  all 
the  benighted  children  of  the  sun.  The  small  portion  of  good 
which  does  exist  may  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  remains  of  the 
wreck  of  Christianity,  which,  although  stranded  on  a  rocky 
shore,  and  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  ages,  is  not  yet  wholly  over- 
whelmed ;  and  from  the  present  degradation  of  a  people  avowing 
its  tenets,  may  be  inferred  the  lesson  of  the  total  inefficacy  of  its 
fonns  and  profession,  if  unsupported  by  enough  of  mental  cul- 
ture to  enable  its  spirit  and  its  truth  to  take  root  in  the  heart, 
and  bear  fruits  in  the  character  of  the  barbarian.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  portion  of  the  whole  continent  to  which  European 
dvOization  might  be  applied  with  better  ultimate  residts ;  and 
although  now  dwindled  into  an  ordinary  kingdom,  Habesh,  under 
proper  government  and  proper  influence,  might  promote  the 
amelioi-ation  of  all  the  surrounding  people,  whilst  she  resumed 
her  ori^nal  position  as  the.  first  of  African  monarchies.'' 

• 

e)  There  is  one  of  these  remote  Eastern  Churches, 
which  still  maintains  its  original  connection  with  the 
Orthodoxy  of  Constantinople,  —  the  Church  and  king- 
dom, called  by  the  ancients  "  Iberia,"  by  the  modems, 
"Gruzia"  or  "Georgia."^  The  conversion  of  their  king, 
through  the  example  or  the  miracles  of  Nina,  a  Chris- 
tian captive,  was  nearly  simultaneous  with  that  of 
C!onstantine.  Originally  dependent  on  Antioch,  its  al- 
legiance was  transferred  to  Constantinople.  The  nation 
bore  a  considerable  part  in  the  Crusades,  and  memorials 
of  its  princes  long  remained  in  the  convents  both  of 

1  Harris,  iii.  1S6.  *  See  Keale,  L  61-66. 
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Palestine  and  of  Athos.  At  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury Georgia  was  annexed  to  Russia.^ 

2.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  next  group  in  Eastern 
The  Christendom,  the  Orthodox  Imperial   Church. 

cbukch.  which  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  whole. 
It  is  ^'the  Great  Church"  (as  it  is  technically  called) 
from  which  those  which  we  have  hitherto  described 
have  broken  off,  and  those  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
describe  have  been  derived. 

The  ^  Greek  Church,**  properly  so  called,  includes  the 
Therepro-  widespread  race  which  speaks  the  Greek  lan- 
McUnt^*  ^^  S^^S^y  fr^^  i*s  southernmost  outpost  in  the 
^^'®^'  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  through  all  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Levant  and  the  Archipelago ;  having 
its  centre  in  Greece  and  in  Constantinople.*  It  repre- 
sents to  us,  in  however  corrupt  and  degraded  a  form,  the 
old,  glorious,  world-inspiring  people  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
and  Sparta.  It  is  the  means  by  which  that  people  has 
been  kept  alive  through  four  centuries  of  servitude.  It 
was  no  Philhellenic  enthusiast,  but  the  gray-headed  (Jer- 
manus.  Archbishop  of  Patras,  who  raised  the  standard 
of  Greek  independence :  the  first  champion  of  that  cause 
of  Grecian  Uberty,  in  behalf  of  which  in  our  own  coun- 
try the  past  generation  was  so  zealous,  and  the  present 
generation  is  so  indiflerent.  The  sanctuary  of  the  Greek 
race,  which  is  in  a  great  degree  the  sanctuary  and  refuge 
of  the  whole  Eastern  Church,  is  Athos  —  "the  Holy 
Mountain."  ^ 

The  old  Greek  mythology  which  made  the  peak  of 
Samothrace  the  seat  of  the  Pelasgic  worship,  and  the 
many-headed  range  of  Olympus  the  seat  of  the  Hellenic 

1  See  Neale,  i.  26-31.  2  Ibid.  i.  26-31. 

8  See  Urquhart's  Spirit  of  the  East,  157, 169,  and  an  excellent  descriptioD 
in  tlie  Christian  Remembrancer,  zxL  288. 
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gods,  left  the  beautiful  peninsula  and  noble  pyramid  of 
Athos  to  receive  the  twenty  monasteries  which  shelter 
the  vast  communities  of  Greek,  Ionian,  Bulgarian,  Ser- 
vian, and  Russian  monks. 

The  Greek  Church  reminds  us  of  the  time  when  the 
tongue,  not  of  Rome,  but  of  Greece,  was  the  of  the  early 
sacred  language  of  Christendom.  It  was  a  cSLuan- 
Btriking  remark  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  that  **^* 
the  mtroduction  of  Christianity  itself  was,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  triumph  of  Greece  over  Rome ;  the  last  and 
most  signal  instance  of  the  maxim  of  Horace,  ^  GraB- 
cia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepif  ^  The  early  Roman 
Church  was  but  a  colony  of  Greek  Christians,  or 
Grecized  Jewa  The  earliest  Fathers  of  the  Western 
Church,  Clemens,  Irenaeus,  Hennas,  Hippolytus,  wrote  in 
Greek.  The  early  Popes  were  not  Italians  but  Greeka 
The  name  of  ^Pope"  is  not  Latin  but  Greek  —  the 
common  and  now  despised  name  of  every  pastor  in 
Ae  Eastern  ChurcL  It  is  true  that  this  Grecian  col- 
or was  in  part  an  accidental  consequence  of  the  wide 
difiusion  of  the  Greek  language  by  Alexander's  con- 
quests through  the  East,  and  was  thus  a  sign  not  so 
much  of  the  Hellenic,  as  of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental 
character  of  the  early  Christian  communities.  But  the 
advantage  thus  given  to  the  Byzantine  Church  has 
never  been  lost  or  forgotten.  It  is  a  perpetual  wit- 
ness that  she  is  the  mother  and  Rome  the  daughter.  It 
is  her  privilege  to  claim  a  direct  continuity  of  speech 
with  the  earliest  times,  to  boast  of  reading  the  whole 
code  of  Scripture,  old  as  well  as  new,  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  read  and  spoken  by  the  Apostles.  The 
humblest  peasant  who  reads  his  Septuagint  or  Greek 

^  Bertrand's  Memoin  of  Napoleon,  L  206.    Compare  Dean  Sfilman's  Latiii 
Cbotianitjr,  L  54. 
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Testament  in  liis  own  mother  tongue,  on  the  hills  of 
fioeotia,  may  proudly  feel  that  he  has  an  access  to  the 
original  oracles  of  divine  truth,  which  Pope  and  Cardinal 
reach  by  a  barbarous  and  imperfect  translation ;  that  he 
has  a  key  of  knowledge,  which  in  the  West  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  classes. 

The  Greek  Church  is  thus  the  only  living  represent 
Represent-  **^^®  ^^  ^^  Hellenic  race,  and  speaks  in  the 
m^li^tiie*  ^^y  living  voice  which  has  come  down  to  us 
Empire,  from  the  Apostolic  age.  But  its  main  character- 
istic is  its  lineal  descent  from  the  first  Christian  Empire 
^  Romaic,"  not  ^  Hellenic,"  is  the  name  by  which,  from 
its  long  connection  with  the  Roman  Empire  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  language  of  Greece  is  now  known.  "  Roman  ^ 
(•pwfuubs),  not "  Greek,"  is  the  name  by  which  (till  quite 
recently)  a  Greek  would  have  distinguished  himself 
from  the  Mussulman  population  aroimd  him.  Nol 
Athens,  not  Alexandria,  not  even  Jerusalem,  but  Con- 
stantinople, is  the  sacred  city  to  which  the  eyes  of  the 
Greek  race  and  of  the  Eastern  Church  are  turned  a1 
this  day.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was  the  poini 
to  which  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Christian  world  were 
turned,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  ii 
rose  as  the  first  Christian  city,  at  the  command  of  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  on  a  site  which,  by  its  vat 
equalled  advantages,  was  naturally  marked  out  as  the 
capital  of  a  new  world,  as  the  inauguration  of  a  ne^ 
era.^  The  subsequent  rise  of  the  Papal  city  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Pagan  metropolis  must  not  blind  us  tc 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  period  in  which  the  Easten 
and  not  the  Western  Rome  was  the  true  centre  of 
Christendom.  The  modem  grandeur  of  S.  Peter's  musi 
not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  efiect  which  was  pro 

1  See  Lecture  VI. 
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duced  on  the  taste  and  the  feelings  of  the  sixth  century 
by  the  erection  of  S.  Sophia.      The  learning  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  even  down  to  the  eleventh  century 
excelled  that  of  the  Latin,  in  the  fifteenth  century  di- 
rectly contributed  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to 
the  revival  of  letters  and  the  German  Reformation.     In 
Asia  and  in  Constantinople  it  has  long  sunk  imder  the 
barbarism  of  its  conquerors.     But  in  the  little  The 
kingdom   of  independent   Greece,   the    Greek  Greece, 
clergy  is  still,  within  narrow  limits,  an  enlightened  body. 
In  it,  if  in  any  portion  of  Eastern  Christendom,  lives 
the  liberal,  democratic  spirit  of  ancient  Hellas.     Athens, 
with  all  the  drawbacks  of  an  ill-adjusted  union  between 
new  and  old  ways  of  thought,  is  now  the  centre  of  edu- 
cation and  enlightenment  to  the  Greek  clergy  through- 
ont  the  Levant 

3.  The  third  group  of  the  Eastern  Church  consists 
of  those  barbarian  tribes  of  the  north,  whose  xhe  north- 
conversion  by  the  Byzantine  Church  corre- ""''*"■*• 
fiponds  to  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  by  the 
Latin  Church. 

a)  The  first  division  embraces  the  tribes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Lower  Danube ;  the  Sclavonic  Bulgaria  The  e^u- 
and  Servia  on  the  south ;  the  Latin  or  Romanic  «noes. 
Vallachia  and  Moldavia  on  the  nortL^     Bulgar  Bulgaria, 
ria,  which  was  the  first  to  receive  Christianity  from  the 
preaching  of  Cyril  and  Methodius  in  the  ninth  centiuy, 
communicated  it  to  the  three  others.'    Servia  servi*. 
has  since  become  independent  of  Constantinople,  under 
a  metropolitan  or  patriarch  of  its  own,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  Dushan,  in  the  twelfth  century,  presented  a 

1  Neale,  i.  45,  47,  €9. 

*  The  relations  of  the  Bulgarian  to  the  Byzantine  Church  are  well  stated^ 
though  from  a  one-sided  point  of  view,  in  a  Greek  pamphlet  published  at 
Constantinople  by  Gregory,  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Synod. 
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miniature  of  an  Eastern  Christian  Empire.  The  Churc 
Waiiachu  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  remarkable  a 
davia.  being  of  Latin  origin,  yet  Greek  in  doctrine  an 
ritual ;  a  counterpoise  to  the  two  Churches  of  Bohemi 
and  Poland,  which,  being  Sclavonic  by  race,  are  Lati 
by  religion.  To  these  national  communities  sho\ild  b 
added  the  extensive  colony  of  Greek  Christians  wh< 
The  "Rait-  imdor  the  name  of  "Eaitzen,"  occupy  large  di 
Huigaiy.  tricts  in  Hungary,  and  form  the  extreme  wesi 
emmost  outposts  of  the  Eastern  ChurcL  The  ecclesiai 
tical  as  well  as  the  political  importance  of  these  sevem 
religious  bodies  has  almost  entirely  turned  on  the  pos 
tion  which  they  occupy  on  the  frontier  land  of  the  Wej 
and  East  This  is  an  importance  which  will  doubtlej 
increase  with  each  succeeding  generation.  But  in  thei 
past  ecclesiastical  history,  the  only  epochs  fruitful  o 
instruction  will  probably  be  found  in  the  more  stirrin 
moments  of  Servian  history,^  and  in  the  conversion  ^  o 
Bulgaria. 
The  Church      *)  There  remains  the  far  wider  field  of  th 

ofBuaaia.      Ch^rch    of  RuSsia. 

If  Oriental  Christendom  is  bound  to  the  past  by  it 
Asiatic  and  its  Greek  traditions,  there  can  be  no  doub 
that  its  bond  of  union  with  the  present  and  the  futur 
is  through  the  greatest  of  Sclavonic  nations,  whose  dc 
minion  has  now  spread  over  the  whole  East  of  Europe 
over  the  whole  North  of  Asia,  over  a  large  tract  o 
Western  America.  If  Constantinople  be  the  local  cei 
tre  of  the  Eastern  Church,  its  personal  head  is,  an 
has  been  for  four  centuries,  the  great  potentate  wh( 
under  the  successive  names  of  Grand-Prince,  Czar,  an 
Emperor,  has  reigned  at  Moscow  and  St  Petersburj 
Not  merely  by  its  proximity  of  geographical  situatioi 

^  See  Banke's  Hist  of  Servia.  *  See  Lecture  IX. 
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but  by  the  singular  gift  of  imitation  with  which  the 
Sclavonic  race  has  been  endowed,  is  the  Russian  Church 
the  present  representative  of  the  old  Imperial  Church 
of  Constantino.  The  Sclavonic  alphabet  is  Greek. 
The  Russian  names  of  emperor,  saint,  and  peasant  are 
Greek.  Sacred  buildmgs,  which  in  their  actual  sites  in 
the  East  have  been  altered  by  modem  innovations,  are 
preserved  for  our  study  in  the  exact  models  made  fron 
them  in  earlier  days  by  Russian  pilgrims.^  And  in  like 
manner,  customs  and  feelings  which  have  perished  in 
Greece  and  Syria,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  churches 
and  monasteries  of  the  North.  When  Napoleon  called 
Alexander  I.,  in  bitter  scorn,  a  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empu^,  it  was  a  representation  of  the  Czar^s  position 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  Napoleon  intended  or  would  have 
'admitted.  For  good  or  for  evil,  as  a  check  on  ite  de- 
velopment or  as  a  spur  to  its  ambition,  the  Church  and 
Empire  of  Russia  have  inherited  the  religion  and  the 
policy  of  the  New  Rome  of  the  Bosphorus  far  more 
fully  than  any  Western  nation,  even  under  Charle- 
magne himself,  inherited  the  spirit  or  the  forms  of  the 
Old  Rome  beside  the  Tiber.' 

n.  These   are  the   geographical   landmarks  of  the 
Eastern  Church.     What  are  its  historical  landmarks? 
From  the  dead  level  of  obscure  names  which  historical 
these  vast  limits  enclose,  what  leading  epochs  of  the 
or  series  of  events  can  be  selected  of  universal  chubcb. 
and  enduring  importance? 

1.  The  first  great  display  of  the  forces  of  the  Oriental 
Church  was  in  the  period  of  the  early  Councils,  i.  penod  of 
The  first  seven  General  Councils,  with  aU  their  "^"^^""""^ 
leading  characters,  were  as  truly  Eastern  Councils,  as 
truly  ihe  pride  of  the  Eastern  Church,  as  those  of  Con- 
stance and  Trent  are  of  the  Western.    Almost  all  were 

I  See  Lecture  XL  s  See  Lecture  IX. 
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held  Tvitliin  the  neighborhood,  most  under  &e  walls  of 
Byzantium.  All  were  swayed  by  the  language,  by  the 
motives,  by  the  feelings,  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Yet  these  Oriental  Councils  were  "general,"  were 
*^  CEJcumenical "  in  a  sense  which  fairly  belonged  to 
none  besides.  No  Western  Council  has  so  fully  ex* 
pressed  the  voice  of  Christendom,  no  assembly,  civil  or 
ecclesiastical,  can  claim  to  have  issued  laws  which  have 
been  so  long  in  force  in  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  as  those  which  emanated  from  these  ancient 
parliaments  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  And  if  many  of 
their  decrees  have  now  become  virtually  obsolete,  yet 
those  of  the  first  and  most  characteristic  of  the  seven 
are  still  cherished  throughout  the  East,  and  through  a 
large  partion  of  the  West  If  with  Armenia  and  Egypt 
we  stumble  at  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  if  with  the 
Chaldaean  and  Lutheran  chiu*ches  we  are  startled  by 
the  language  of  the  fathers  of  Ephesus,  if  with  the 
Latins  we  alter  the  creed  of  Constantinople,  yet  Chris- 
tendom, with  but  few  exceptions,  receives  the  confes- 
The  coun-  siou  of  the  first  Council  of  Nicaea  as  the  earliest^ 
NiciPB.  the  most  solemn,  and  the  most  universal  ex- 
pression of  Christian  theology.  Li  that  assembly  the 
Church  and  Empire  first  met  in  peaceful  conference: 
the  confessors  of  the  Diocletian  persecution  came  into 
contact  with  the  first  prelates  of  an  established  church : 
the  father  of  dogmatical  theology,  and  the  father  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  persons 
of  Athanasius  and  Eusebius.  The  General  Council  of 
Nicaea  may  be  considered  both  as  the  most  significant 
of  all  the  seven,  and  also  as  the  most  striking  scene,  the 
most  enduring  monument  of  the  Oriental  Church  at 
large.^ 

2.  It  is  characteristic  of  Eastern  history,  that  we  can* 

1  See  Lectures  IL  m.  lY.  Y. 
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not  lay  it  oul^  as  in  the  West,  by  regular  chronologic 


periods.  The  second  epoch  of  universal  2.  The  hm 
importance  in  Eastern  Christendom  is  the  birth  unism. 
and  growth  of  Mahometanism.  All  great  religious 
movements  which  run  parallel,  even  though  counter, 
to  Christianity,  form  a  necessary  part  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  But  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  essentially 
interwoven  with  the  Eastern  Chiu'ch.  Even  without 
considering  the  directly  Christian  influences  to  which 
the  Arabian  teacher  was  subjected,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  there  are  points  which  his  system,  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Eastern  Church,  owes  to  its  Oriental 
origin.  In  other  points  it  is  a  rebound  and  reaction 
against  that  Church.  The  history  of  the  Greek  and 
Sclavonic  races  can  only  be  understood  by  bearing  in 
mind  their  constant  conflict  with  the  Arabs,  the  Tartars, 
and  the  Turks.* 

3.  The  conversion  and  establishment  of  the  Russian 
Church,  and  through  the  Russian  Church,  of  3.  The  hit. 
the  Russian  Empire,  forms  the  third  and  most  RdLhm^* 
fertile  epoch  of  the  history  of  Oriental  Chris-  ^^'"^^ 
tendom. 

It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  successive  stages  in  the 
growth  of  the  Empire,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Patri- 
archate, the  tragical  struggle  of  Alexis  and  Nicon,  the 
singular  development  of  Russian  dissent,  the  career  and 
character  of  Peter  the  Great,  hardly  less  remarkable  in 
its  religious  than  in  its  civil  aspect.  Every  one  of  these 
events  teems  with  dramatic,  some  with  European  inter- 
est^ and  every  one  of  them  is  bound  up  with  the  history 
of  the  national  Church,  and  therefore  with  the  history 
of  Eastern  Christianity.* 

TTT-  These,  then,  are  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
history,  properly  so    called.     But    before    considering 

1  See  Lecture  YDL  •  See  Lectures  IX.  X  XL  XIL       - 
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any  single  period  apart  from  the  rest>  it  is  important 
Gcnermi      to  observe  the  characteristics  which,  more  or 
ilSiTem^*  less,  are  common  to  all  the  parts  alike,  and 
Church.      which  distinguish  them  all  from  the  portion  of 
Christendom  to  which  we  ourselves   belong,  whether 
we  give  to  it  the  narrower  name  of  the  Latin,  or  the 
tnter  and  more   comprehensive  title  of  the  Western 
Church.     In  considering  these  differences  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak  of  the  special  points  which  led,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  to  the  actual  external  separation 
between  the  Roman  and  Bjrzantine  communions.     The 
true  differences  between  the  East  and  the  West  existed 
long  before  their  formal  disruption,  and  would  exist,  in 
all  probability,  long  after  any  formal  reunion.     The  dis- 
ruption itself  was  rather  a  consequence  than  a  cause  of 
their  estrangement.     The  theological  pretexts,  such  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  the  usage  of 
leavened  ^  and  unleavened  bread,  the  excommunications 
of  Photius,  and  Michael  Cerularius,  and  the  failure  of 
the  last  attempt  at  reconciliation  in  the  Council  of  Mor^ 
ence,  were  themselves  aggravated  by  more  general  griev- 
ances.*   The  jealousy  of  the  two  capitals  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople ;   the  rival  claims  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  crusaders  ;   the  outrage  of  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade ;   the   antagonism   of  Russia  in  earlier  times  to 
Poland,  in  later  times  to  France,  have  all  contributed 
to  the  same  result     But  the  internal  differences  lie 
deeper    than    any   of   these    external    manifestations, 
whether  theological  or  political 

1.  The  distinction  which  has  been   most  frequently 
remarked  is  that  of  the   speculative   tendency  of  the 

1  See  *'  Historia  Concertationnm  de  Pane  Azymo  et  Fermentato,"  1 737,  by 
J.  6.  Hermann,  pastor  of  Pegau  in  Saxony.  Jenkins*  Life  of  Cardinal  Julian, 
802. 

s  For  the  enumeration  of  dates  and  events  in  connection  with  these  periods 
of  history  see  the  tabular  statement  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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Oriental,  and   the  practical  tendency  of  the  Western 
CShurch.     This  distinction  is  deep  seated  in  the  specniativ* 
contrast  long  ago  described  by  Aristotle  between  of"El°tOT 
the  savage  energy  and  freedom  of  Europe,  and  ^^^*°ey- 
the  intellectual  repose  and  apathy  of  Asia.^     It   natu- 
rally finds  its  point  and  expression  in  the  theology  of 
the  two  Churches.     Whilst  the  Western  prides  itself 
on  the  title  of  the  "  Catholic,"  the  Eastern  claims  the 
title  of  "Orthodox."^     "The  East,"  says  Dean  Milraan, 
*  enacted  creeds,  the  West  discipline."     The  first  decree 
of  an  Eastern  Council  waa  to  determine  the  relations  of 
the  Godhead.     The  first  decree  of  the  Pope^of  Rome 
was  to  interdict  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.    All  the 
first  founders  of  theology  were  Easterns.     Till  the  time 
of  Augustine,  no  eminent  divine  had  arisen  in  the  West; 
till  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  none  had  filled  the 
papal  chair.     The  doctrine  of  Athanasius  was  received, 
not  originated,  by  Rome.    The  great  Italian  Council  of 
Ariminum  lapsed  into  Arianism  by  an  oversight.     The 
latin  language  was  inadequate  to  express  the  minute 
shades  of  meaning  for  which  the  Greek  is  admirably 
fitted.     Of  the  two  creeds  peculiar  to  the  Latin  Church, 
the  earlier,  that  called  ^  the  Apostles',"  is  characterized 
by  its  simplicity  and  its  freedom  from  dogmatic  asser- 
tions ;  the  later,  that  called  the  Athanasian,  as  its  name 
confesses,  is  an  endeavor  to  imitate  the  Greek  theology, 

1  Arist  Pol.  viL  7. 

'  The  £astem  Church  has  a  special  celebration  of  "  orthodoxy."  On 
**  Orthodox  Sunday,**  at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  the  anathemas  against  heresy 
take  the  place  of  the  curses  on  cnmes  and  sins  which  mark  the  more  prac- 
tical services  of  our  Ash- Wednesday.  For  example  :  "  To  Jacobus  Zanzalus 
the  Armenian,  Dioscorus  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  Severus  the  Impious,  to 
Fanl  and  Pyrrhus  of  the  same  mind  with  Sergius  the  disciple  of  Lyeopetrus 
—  Anathema,  anathema,  anathema."  And  on  the  other  hand,  ^^For  the 
orthodox  Greek  Emperors  —  Everlasting  remembrance,  everlasting  remem- 
bnnce,  everlasting  remembrance."    Neale,  ii.  874. 

S  The  Decretal  of  Siricins  a.  d.  385.    (Mihoan's  Latin  Christianity,  L  119.) 
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and  by  the'  evident  strain  of  its  sentences  reveals  the 
ineffectual  labor  of  the  Latin  phrases^  ^  persona "  and 
"substantia,"  to  represent  the  correlative  but  hardly 
corresponding  words  by  which  the  Greeks,  with  a  nat 
ural  facility,  expressed  '^the  hypostatic  union."  And 
still  more,  when  we  touch  the  period  at  which  the 
divergence  between  the  two  Empires  threw  the  two 
Churches  farther  apart,  the  tide  of  Grecian  and  Egyp- 
tian controversy  hardly  arrived  at  the  shores  of  Italy, 
now  high  and  dry  above  their  reach. 

"Latin  Christianity,"  says  Dean  Milman,  "content- 
plated  with  almost  equal  indifference,  Nestorianism  and 
all  its  prolific  race,  Eutychianism,  Monophysitism,  Mo- 
nothelitism.  While  in  this  contest  the  two  great  patri- 
archates of  the  East,  Constantinople  and  Alexandria^ 
brought  to  issue,  or  strove  to  bring  to  issue,  their  rival 
claims  to  ascendency;  while  council  after  council  pro- 
mulgated, reversed,  reenacted  their  conflicting  decrees; 
while  separate  and  hostile  communities  were  formed  in 
every  region  of  the  East,  and  the  fear  of  persecuted 
Nestorianism,  stronger  than  religious  zeal,  penetrated 
for  refuge  remote  countries,  into  which  Christianity  bad 
not  yet  found  its  way :  in  the  West  there  was  no  Nes- 
torian  or  Eutvchian  sect."^ 

Probably  no  Latin  Christian  has  ever  felt  himself 
agitated  even  in  the  least  degree  by  any  one  of  the 
seventy  opinions  on  the  union  of  the  two  natures  which 
are  said  to  perplex  the  Church  of  Abyssinia.  Probably 
the  last  and  only  question  of  this  kind  on  which  the 
Latin  Church  has  spontaneously  entered,  is  that  of  the 
Double  Procession  of  the  Spirit  The  very  word 
"theology"  (^coXoyta)  arose  from  the  peculiar  questions 
agitated  in  the  East  The  Athanasian  controversy  of 
Constantinople   and   Alexandria   is,   strictly   speakings 

1  LatiiL  Chriatuuiily,  L  200. 
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(Aeological;  unlike  the  Pelagian  or  the  Lutheran  con« 
troversies,  it  relates  not  to  man,  but  to  God. 

This   fundamental   contrast  naturally   widened   into 
other  cognate  differences.     The  Western  the-  Rhetorical 
^^gy  is  essentially  logical  in  form,  and  based  to  logicaL     \ 
on  law.^    The  Eastern  is  rhetorical  in  form  and  based 
on  philosophy.     The  Latin  divine  succeeded  to  the  Ro- 
man advocate.     The  Oriental  divine  succeeded  to  the 
Grecian  sophist      Out  of  the  logical  and  legal  Phiiosophi- 
elemente  in  the  West  have  grown  up  aU  that  is  ^JJ  tT 
most  peculiar  in  the  scholastic  theology  of  the  ®^*^ 
Middle  Ages^  the  Calvinistic  theology  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.   To  one  or  both  of  these  causes  of  difference  may 
be  reduced  many  of  the  divergencies  which  the  theolog- 
ical student  will  trace  in  regard  to  dogmatic  statements, 
or  to  interpretations*  of  Scripture,  between  Tertullian 
and  Origen,  between  Prosper  and  Cassian,  between  Au- 
gustine and  Chrysostom,  between  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
John  Damascenus. 

The  abstract  doctrines  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Alexan- 
drian creed  took  the  place,  in  the  minds  of  theological 
students,  which,  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  abstract  ideas  of  the  Platonic  system. 
Ihe  subtleties  of  Roman  law  as  applied  to  the  relations 
of  God  and  man,  which  appear  faintly  in  Augustine,  more 
distinctly  in  Aquinas,  more  decisively  still  in  Calvin  and 
Luther,  and,  though  from  a  somewhat  larger  point  of 
view,  in  Grotius,  are  almost  unknown  to  the  East.    ^  Fo- 
rensic justification,"  "  merit,"  ^  demerit^"  "  satisfaction," 
^  imputed    righteousness,"   "  decrees,"    represent    ideas 
which  in  the  Eastern  theology  have  no  predominant 


1  Tbk  is  weU  put  bj  Professor  Maine  (Ancient  Law,  854-864.)  Compara 
Banqiden's  Bampton  Lectures,  25. 

s  On  this  point  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  the  learning 
of  tbe  Bev.  F.  C.  Cook. 
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influence,  hardly  any  words  to  represent  them.  The 
few  exceptions  that  occur  may  be  traced  directly  io 
accidental  gusts  of  Western  influence.^ 

Hence  arises  the  apparent  contradiction,  that^  when- 
ever the  Eastern  theologians  enter  on  topics  which  touch 
not  the  abstract  questions  of  the  Divine  essence,  but  the 
human  questions  of  grace  and  predestination,  there  is  a 
more  directly  moral  and  practical  tone  than  often  in  cor- 
responding treatises  of  the  Protestant  West  Chrysos- 
tom's  transcendent  genius  and  goodness  would  doubUesB 
have  lifted  him  above  the  trammels  of  any  local  influ- 
ence ;  but  the  admiration  felt  in  the  East  for  his  thor- 
oughly practical  homilies,  which  in  the  West  have  often 
incurred  the  suspicion  of  Pelagianism,  is  a  proof  of  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Church  which  he  so  powerfully 
represents. 

A  single  instance  illustrates  the  Eastern  tendency  to 
a  high  theological  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
combined  with  an  absence  of  any  precision  of  statement 
in  regard  to  mediation  or  redemption.  In  the  Western 
liturgies  direct  addresses  to  Christ  are  exceptions.  In 
the  East  they  are  the  rule.  In  the  West,  even  in  Um- 
tarian  liturgies,  it  is  deemed  almost  essential  that  every 
prayer  should  be  closed  ^  through  Jesus  Christ"  In  the 
East,  such  a  close  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found.^ 
The  »pecu-  2.  The  coutrast  between  the  speculative  ten- 
Eastern^  dcucy  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  the  practical 
monastic     \[£q  q(  the  Westcm  appears,  not  only  in  the 

1  A  curious  exception  occurs  in  the  catechism  of  the  Russian  Church,  drawn 
up  by  the  present  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  where  the  beatitude  '*  Blessed  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  afler  righteousness,"  is  interpreted  of  **  imputed 
righteousness."  (Doctrine  of  the  Russian  Church,  p.  112,  translated  by  the 
Bey.  W.  Blackmore.)  But  I  am  assured  by  the  learned  translator  that  this 
is  an  unaccountable  and  almost  solitary  instance  of  this  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion in  the  East.  Another  specimen  of  this  exceptional  theology  is  perhapt 
to  be  found  in  the  account  of  Peter^s  death-bed.     See  Lecture  XH. 

2  Freeman,  Principles  of  Divine  Seryice,  i.  373. 
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theological,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical,  and  especially  in 
the  monastic,  system  of  Oriental  Christendom. 

No  doubt  monasticism  was  embraced  by  the  Soman 
Church,  even  as  eariy  as   the   fifth   century,  with   an 
energy  which  seemed  to  reproduce  in  a  Christian  form 
the  dying  genius  of  stoical  philosophy.     Still  the  East 
holds  the  chief  place  in  the  monastic  world.    The  words 
which  describe  the  state  are  not  Latin  but  Greek  or 
Syriae  —  Hermit^  nwnk^  anchoret^  monaMert/^  coenohitej  ascetic, 
(XMy  abbey.     It  was  not  in  the  Apennines  or  on  the 
Alps,  but  in  the  stony  arms  with  which  the  Libyan  and 
Arabian  deserts  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Nile  that  the 
first  monasteries  were  founded.     Anthony  the  Coptic 
hennit,  from  his  retreat  by  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  spiritual 
father  of  that  vast  community  which  has  now  overrun 
the  world.   His  disciple,  Athanasius,  was  its  first  sponsor 
in  the  West     And  not  only  was  monasticism  bom  in 
the  Eastern  Church ;  it  has  also  thriven  there  with  an 
unrivalled   intensity.      Indeed  the   earliest   source   of 
monastic   life  is  removed  even  further  than  the  The- 
baid  deserts,  in  the  Manichean  repugnance  of  the  dis- 
tant East  towards  the  material  world,  as  it  is  exhibited 
under  its   simplest  form   in   the  Indian  Yogi   or   the 
Mussulman  Fakir.     It  is  this  Oriental  seclusion  which^ 
whether   from  character,  or  climate,  or  contagion,  has 
to  the  Christian  world  been   far  more  forcibly  repre- 
sented in  the  Oriental  than  in  the  Latin  Church.     The 
solitary  and    contemplative    devotion    of  the   Eastern 
monks,  whether  in  Egypt   or  Greece,  though   broken 
bj  the  manual  labor  necessary  for   their  subsistence, 
has  been  very  slightly  modified  either  by  literary  or 
agricultural   activity.      There    have,  indeed,  been    oc- 
casional examples  of  splendid  benevolence  in  Oriental 
monachism.     The  Egyptian  monk,  Telemachus,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself,  extinguished  the  gladiatorial  games 

15 
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at  Borne.  Biissian  hermits  opposed  the  securest  bii 
wark  against  the  savage  despotism  of  Ivan.*  But  thes 
are  isolated  instances.  As  a  general  rule,  there  ha 
arisen  in  the  East  no  society  like  the  Benedictine 
held  in  honor  wherever  literature  or  civilization  ha 
spread ;  no  charitable  orders,  like  the  Sisters  of  Merci 
which  carry  light  and  peace  into  the  darkest  haunts  o 
suffering  humanity.  Active  life  is,  on  the  strict  Easter 
theory,  an  abuse  of  the  system. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  monastic  life  that  the  severit 
of  Eastern  asceticism  excels  that  of  the  West  WhiL 
the  fasts  of  the  Latin  Church  are  mostly  confined  1 
Lent,  liable,  increasingly  liable,  to  wide  dispensation 
exercised  for  the  most  part  by  abstinence,  not  from  a 
food,  but  only  from  particular  kinds  of  food,  the  fasts  o 
the  Eastern  Church,  especially  of  its  most  remarkabl 
branch,  the  Coptic,  extend  through  large  periods  of  th 
year,  are  regarded  as  all  but  indispensable  —  and,  ft 
the  time,  repudiate  all  sustenance,  though  with  strong 
inconsistency  they  admit  of  drinking,  even  to  the  gros 
est  intoxication.  And,  finally,  the  wildest  individui 
•excesses  of  a  Brimo  or  a  Dunstan  seem  poor  beside  th 
■authorized,  national,  we  may  almost  say  imperial,  adon 
tion  of  the  Pillar-saints  of  the  East  Amidst  all  th 
controversies  of  the  fifth  century,  on  one  religious  sul 
ject  the  conflicting  East  maintained  its  unity,  in  th 
reverence  of  the  Hermit  on  the  Pillar.  The  West  ha 
never  had  a  Simeon  Stylites. 

3.  Another  important  difference  between  the  tw 
S*  ^**™  Churches  was  one  which,  though  in  substanc 
BtAtionaiy.  the  samc,  may  be  expressed  in  various  formi 
The  Eastern  Church  was,  like  the  East,  stationary  am 
immutable;  the  Western,  like  the  West,  progressiv 

1  See  Lecture  X.     Compare  Montalembert's  Monks  of  the  West,  i.  8S 
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and  flexible.    This  distinction  is  the  more  remarkable, 
because,  at  certain  periods  of  their  course,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  civilization  of  the  Eastern  Church 
was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  Western.     No  one  can 
read  the  account  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Crusaders  of  the  thirteenth  century,  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  is  the  occupation  of  a  refined  and  civil- 
ized capital  by  a  horde  of  comparative  barbarians.     The 
arrival  of  the  Greek  scholars  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  was  the  signal  for  the  most  progressive  step 
that  Western  theology  has  ever  made.    And  in  earlier 
ages,  whilst  it  might  still  be  thought  that  Rome,  not 
Constantinople,  was  the  natural  refuge  of  the  arts  of 
the  ancient  classical  world,  the  literature  of  the  Church 
was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Byzantine  hemi- 
sphere.    Whilst  Constantinople  was  ringing  with  the 
fame  of  preachers,  of  whom  Chrysostom  was  the  chief 
but  not  the  only  example,  the   Roman   bishops   and 
clergy,  till  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  never  publicly 
addressed  their  flocks  from  the  pulpit     But,  notwith- 
standing this  occasional  superiority,  the  Oriental  Church, 
as  a  whole,  almost  from  the  time  that  it  assumed  a  dis- 
tinct existence,  has  given  tokens  of  that  singular  immo- 
bility which  is  in  great  part  to  be  traced  to  its  Eastern 
origin  —  its  origin  in  those  strange  regions  which  still 
retain,  not  only  the  climate  and  vegetation,  but  the 
manners,  the  dress,  the  speech  of  the  days  of  the  Patri- 
archs and  the  Pharaohs.     Its  peculiar  corruptions  have 
been  such  as  are  consequent,  not  on  development,  but 
on  stagnation ;  its  peculiar  excellencies  have  been  such 
as  belong  to  the  simplicity  of  barbarism,  not  to  the  free- 
dom of  civilization. 

The  straws  of  custom  show  which  way  the  spirit  of 
an  institution  blows.  The  primitive  posture  of  standing 
in  prayer  still  retains  its  groimd  in  the  East>  whilst 
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in  the  West  it  is  only  preserved  in  the  extreme  Prot- 
estant communities  by  way  of  antagonism  to  Rome. 
Organs  and  musical  instruments  are  as  odious  to  a. 
Greek  or  Russian,  as  to  a  Scottish  Presbyterian^ 
Jewish  ordinances  still  keep  their  hold  on  Abys- 
sinia. Even  the  schism^  which  convulsed  the  Russian 
Church  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Latin  Chris- 
tendom was  rent  by  the  German  Reformation,  was 
not  a  forward  but  a  retrograde  movement — a  protest, 
not  against  abuses,  but  against  innovation.  The  calen- 
dars of  the  Churches  show  the  eagerness  with  which, 
whilst  the  one,  at  least  till  a  recent  period,  placed  her- 
self at  the  head  of  European  civilization,  the  other  still 
studiously  lags  behind  it  The  "  new  style,"  which  the 
world  owes  to  the  enlightened  activity  of  Pope  Gregory 
Xin.,  after  having  with  difficulty  overcome  the  Protes- 
tant scruples  of  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland, 
and  last  of  all  (with  shame  be  it  said)  of  England  and 
Sweden,  has  never  been  able  to  penetrate  into  the  wide 
dominions  of  the  old  Byzantine  and  the  modern  Rus- 
sian Empires,  which  still  hold  to  the  Greek  Calendar, 
eleven  days  behind  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world. 

These  contrasts  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied, 
sometimes  to  the  advantage  of  one  Church,  sometimes 
to  the  advantage  of  the  other.  The  case  of  the  Sacra- 
ments and  their  accompaniments  will  suffice  as  final 
example?. 

The  Latin  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  by  Protestants 
The  Sacra-  ^^  frequently  regarded  as  the  highest  pitch  of 
mente.  supcrstitiou  —  by  Roman  Catholics  as  the  high- 
est pitch  of  reverence  of  which  the  subject  is  capable 
—  that  it  may  be  instructive  to  both  to  see  the  contrast 
between  the  freedom  and  reasonableness  of  the  sacra- 
mental doctrine  as  held  by  the  highest  Roman  doctors, 

^  See  LectoreB  XL  and  XU. 
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compared  with  the  stiflj  the  magical,  the  antiquarian 
character  of  the  same  doctrine  as  represented  in  the 
East  We  are  accustomed  to  place  the  essence  of  super- 
stition in  a  devotion  to  the  outward  forms  and  elements 
as  distinct  from  the  inward  spirit  which  they  represent^ 
convey,  or  express.  Let  us,  for  a  moment,  see  which 
has  in  this  respect  most  tenaciously  clung  to  the  form, 
which  to  the  spirit,  of  the  two  great  ordinances  of 
Christian  worship. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  original  form  of 
baptism  —  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  —  immersion 
was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  baptis-  t^jm.*^ 
mal  waters ;  and  that,  for  at  least  four  centuries,  any 
other  form  was  either  unknown,  or  regarded,  unless  in 
the  case  of  dangerous  illness,  as  an  exceptional,  almost 
a  monstrous  case.  To  this  form  the  Eastern  Church 
still  rigidly  adheres ;  and  the  most  illustrious  and 
venerable  portion  of  it,  that  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, absolutely  repudiates  and  ignores  any  other  mode 
of  administration  as  essentially  invalid.  The  Latin 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  doubtless  in  deference  to 
the  requirements  of  a  northern  climate,  to  the  change 
of  manners,  to  the  convenience  of  custom,  has  wholly 
altered  the  mode,  preferring,  as  it  would  fairly  say, 
mercy  to  sacrifice ;  and  (with  the  two  exceptions  of  the 
cathedral  of  Milan,  and  the  sect  of  the  Baptists)  a  few 
drops  of  water  are  now  the  Western  substitute  for  the 
threefold  plunge  into  the  rushing  rivers,  or  the  wide 
baptisteries  of  the  East 

And  when  we  descend  from  the  administration  itself 
of  the  sacramental  elements  to  their  concomi-  Q^^g^n^ 
tant  circumstances,  still  the  same  contrast  ap-  ^^^ 
pears.    In  the  first  age  of  the  Church  it  was  customary 
for  the  apostles  to  lay  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
newly  baptized  converts,  that  they  might  receive  the 
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« gifts  of  the  Spirit*'  The  « gifts'*  vanished,  but  the 
custom  of  laying  on  of  hands  remained  It  remained, 
and  was  continued,  and  so  in  the  Greek  Chiurch  i? 
^till  continued,  at  the  baptism  of  children  as  of  adulte. 
Confirmation  is,  with  them,  simultaneous  wiih  the  act 
of  the  baptismal  immersion.  But  the  Latin  Church, 
whilst  it  adopted  or  retained  the  practice  of  admitting 
infants  to  baptism,  soon  set  itself  to  remedy  the  ob- 
vious defect  arising  from  their  unconscious  age,  by 
separating  and  postponing,  and  giving  a  new  life  and 
n^eaning  to  the  rite  of  confirmation.  The  two  cere* 
monies,  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  are  indissolubly 
confoimded,  are  now,  throughout  Western  Christendom, 
by  a  salutary  innovation,  each  made  to  minister  to  the 
edification  of  the  individual,  and  completion  of  the 
whole  baptismal  ordinance. 

In  like  manner  the  East  retained,  and  still  retains, 
Extreme  ^^0  apostoHcal  practicc  mentioned  by  &  Jame^ 
unction.      _f^^  ^^^   gj^j^   ^  ^^Y\  in  the  elders  of  the 

Church,  to  anoint  him  with  oil,  and  pray  over  him, 
that  he  may  recover.  ^The  elders,"  that  is,  a  body 
of  priests  (for  they  still  make  a  point  of  the  plural 
number),  are  called  in  at  moments  of  dangerous  illness, 
and  the  prayer  is  offered.  But  the  Latin  Church,  seeing 
that  the  special  object  for  which  the  ceremony  was  first 
instituted,  the  recovery  of  .the  sick,  had  long  ceased  to 
be  effected,  determined  to  change  its  form,  ^at  it  still 
might  be  preserved  as  an  instructive  symbol.  And  thus 
the  "  anointing  with  oil "  of  the  first  century,  and  of 
the  Oriental  Church  has  become  with  the  Latins  merely 
the  last, "  the  extreme  unction,"  of  the  dying  man. 

Yet  once  again  it  became  a  practice  in  the  Church, 
Infant  Com-  ^^^^7  —  ^c  kuow  uot  how  carfy  —  for  infants 
"^^'*'  to  communicate  in  the  Lord's  supper.  A  literal 
application  to  the  Eucharist  of  the  text  respecting  the 
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bread  of  life,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  S.  John,  natnrallj 
followed  on  a  literal  application  to  baptism  of  the  text 
respecting  the  second  birth  in  the  third  chapter;  and 
the  actual  participation  in  the  elements  of  both  sacra- 
ments came  to  be  regarded  as  equally  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  every  human  being.  Here  again  the  pecul- 
iar genius  of  each  of  the  two  Churches  displayed  itself 
The  Oriental  Churches,  in  conformity  with  ancient 
usage,  still  administer  the  Eucharist  to  infants.  In 
the  Coptic  Church  it  may  even  happen  that  an  infant 
is  the  only  recipient  The  Latin  Church,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  deference  to  modem  feeling,  has  not  only  aban- 
doned but  actually  forbidden  a  practice  which,  as  far  as 
antiquity  is  concerned,  might  insist  on  imconditional 
retention. 

4.  There  is  yet  another  more  general  subject  on 
which  the  widest  dijflference,  involving  the  same  Absence  of 
principle,  exists  between  the  two  communions,  ^^^'^^  *^ 
namely,  the  whole  relation  of  art  to  religious  worship. 
Let  any  one  enter  an  Oriental  church,  and  he  will  at 
once  b.^  struck  by  the  contrast  which  the  architecture,  the 
paintings,  the  very  aspect  of  the  ceremonial,  present  to 
the  churches  of  the  West.  Often,  indeed,  this  may  arise 
from  the  poverty  or  oppression  imder  which  most  Chris- 
tian commimities  labor  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  but  often  the  altars  may  blaze  with 
gold  —  the  dresses  of  the  priests  stiffen  with  the  richest 
silks  of  Brousa  —  yet  the  contrast  remains.  The  dif- 
ference lies  in  the  fact  that  Art,  as  such,  has  no  place 
in  the  worship  or  in  the  edifice.  There  is  no  aiming 
at  effect,  no  dim  religious  light,  no  beauty  of  form  or 
color,  beyond  what  is  produced  by  the  mere  display  of 
gorgeous  and  barbaric  pomp.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  infer  from  this  absence  of  art — indeed  no 
one  who  has  ever  seen  it  could  infer  —  that  this  in- 
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Yolves  a  more  decided  absence  of  fonn  and  of  oerc 
monial.  The  mystical  gestures,  the  awe  which  sm 
rounds  the  sacerdotal  functions,  the  long  repetitions 
the  severance  of  the  sound  from  the  sense,  of  thi 
mind  from  the  act,  both  in  priests  and  people,  are  no 
less,  but  more,  remarkable  than  in  the  churches  of  tiw 
West.  The  traveller  who  finds  himself  in  the  interio] 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Malta,  after  havinj 
been  accustomed  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  th< 
ritual  of  the  convents  and  churches  of  the  Levant^  ex 
periences  almost  the  same  emotion  as  when  he  passe 
again  from  the  services  of  the  Latin  to  those  of  the  Ke 
formed  Churches.  This  union  of  barbaric  rudeness  an< 
elaborate  ceremonialism  is,  however,  no  contradiction 
it  is  an  exemplification  of  an  important  law  in  th< 
human  mind.  There  is  no  more  curious  chapter  h 
the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  two  Churches  thai 
that  of  the  Iconoclastic  controversy  of  the  ninth  ceE 
tury.  It  is  true  that  the  immediate  effects  of  thi 
controversy  were  transient  —  the  sudden  ebullition,  no 
of  a  national  or  popular  feeling,  but  almost,  as  it  woul< 
seem,  of  a  Puritan,  or  even  a  Mahometan,  fanaticism  ii 
the  breast  of  a  single  Emperor  —  "a  mere  negative 
doctrine,"  "which  robbed  the  senses  of  their  habitua 
and  cherished  objects  of  devotion  without  awakeninj 
an  inner  life  of  piety."  The  onslaught  on  the  image 
worship  of  the  Church  passed  away  almost  as  rapidly  a 
it  had  begim;  and  the  fanaticism  which  the  Empero: 
Leo  had  provoked,  the  Empress  Irene,  through  the  sec 
ond  Council  of  Nicaea,  effectually  proscribed.  But  u 
the  Eastern  Church  the  spirit  of  Leo  has  so  far'  revivec 
that,  although  pictures  are  still  retained  and  adored  witl 
even  more  veneration  than  the  corresponding  object 
of  devotion  in  the  West,  statues  are  rigidly  excluded 
and  the  same  Greek  monk,  who  would  ridicule  the  fig 
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ores,  or  even  bas-reliefe,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  fling  his  incense  and  perform  his  genuflexions  with 
the  most  undoubting  faith  before  the  same  saint  as  seen 
in  the  paintings  of  his  own  convent  chapel. 
The  result  is  well  given  by  Dean  Milman :  — 
^  The  ruder  the  art  the  more  intense  the  superstition. 
The  perfection  of  the  fine  arts  tends  rather  to  diminish 
than  to  promote  such  superstition.  Not  merely  does 
Ae  cultivation  of  mind  required  for  their  higher  exe- 
cution, as  well  as  the  admiration  of  them,  imply  an 
advanced  state,  but  the  idealism,  which  is  their  crown- 
mg  excellence,  in  some  degree  unrealizes  them,  and 
creates  a  different  and  more  exalted  feeling.  There  is 
more  direct  idolatry  paid  to  the  rough  and  ill-shapen 
image,  or  the  flat  unrelieved  and  staring  picture  —  the 
former  actually  clothed  in  gaudy  and  tinsel  ornaments, 
the  latter  with  the  crown  of  gold-leaf  on  the  head, 
and  real  or  artificial  flowers  in  the  hand  —  than  to  the 
noblest  ideal  statue,  or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the 
magic  of  light  and  shade.  They  are  not  the  fine  paint- 
ings which  work  miracles,  but  the  coarse  and  smoke- 
darkened  boards,  on  which  the  dim  outline  of  form  is 
hardly  to  be  traced.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  it  was 
the  superstition  which  required  the  images,  rather  than 
the  images  which  formed  the  superstition.  The  Chris- 
tian mind  would  have  found  some  other  fetiche  to  which 
it  would  have  attributed  miraculous  powers.  Kelics 
would  have  been  more  fervently  worshipped,  and  en- 
dowed with  more  transcendent  powers,  without  the 
adyentitious  good,  the  familiarizing  the  mind  with  the 
historic  truths  of  Scripture,  or  even  the  legends  of 
Christian  martjn^s,  which  at  least  allayed  the  evil  of  the 
actual  idolatry.  Iconoclasm  left  the  worship  of  relics, 
and  other  dubious  memorials  of  the  saints,  in  all  their 
vigor,  while  it  struck  at  that  which,  after  all,  was  a 

16 
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higher  kind  of  idolatry.  It  aspired  not  to  elevate  the 
general  mind  above  superstition,  but  proscribed  only 
one,  and  that  not  the  most  debasing  form."^ 

5.  Another  difference  presents  itself,  arising  partly 
Extern  from  the  same  causes,  in  the  mode  of  dealing 
nJt^  which  the  Eastern  Church  adopts  towards  in- 
Monaiy.     dependent  or  hostile  forms  of  religion. 

In  regard  to  missions,  the  inaction  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  is  well  known.  Whilst  the  Latin  Church  has 
sent  out  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  England  and 
Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  South  America,  of 
India,  and  of  China,  down  to  our  own  time;  whilst 
many  Protestants  pour  the  whole  of  their  religious 
energy  exclusively  into  missionary  enterprise,  the 
Eastern  Churches,  as  a  general  rule,  have  remained 
content  with  the  maintenance  of  their  own  faith.  The 
preaching  of  Ulfilas  to  the  Goths,  of  the  Nestorian  mis* 
sions  in  Asia,  and,  in  modem  times,  of  Russia  in  Siberia 
and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  are  but  striking  exceptions. 
The  conversion  of  the  Russian  nation  was  effected,  not 
by  the  preaching  of  the  Byzantine  clergy,  but  by  the 
marriage  of  a  Byzantine  princess.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Mahometan  East  the  Greek  populations  remain  like 
islands  in  the  barren  sea,  and  the  Bedouin  tribes  have 
wandered  for  twelve  centuries  round  the  Greek  convent 
of  Mount  Sinai  probably  without  one  instance  of  con* 
version  to  the  creed  of  men  whom  they  yet  acknowl« 
edge  with  almost  religious  veneration  as  beings  from  a 
higher  world. 

Yet,  if  Eastern  Christians  have  abdicated  the  glory 
of  missionaries,  they  are  exempt  from  the  curse  of  pros* 
elytism;  and  they  have  (with  some  mournful^  exam< 

*  Latin  Christianity,  li.  303-304. 

S  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  tnith  of  the  alleged  Russian  peraecutioa 
gf  the  Eoman  Catholics  in  Poland  renders  any  poutiye  statement  on  this  mb- 
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pies  to  the  contrary)  been  free  from  the   still  darker 
curse  of  persecution.     A  respectful  reverence  But  not 
for   every   manifestation   of  religious    feeling  mg. 
has  withheld  them  from  violent  attacks  on  the  rights 
of  conscience^  and  led  them  to  extend  a  kindly  pat- 
ronage to  forms  of  faith  most  removed  from  their  own. 
The  gentle  spirit  of  the  Greek  Fathers  has  granted  to 
the  heroes  and  sages  of  heathen  antiquity  a  place  in 
the  Divine  favor,  which  was  long  denied  in  the  West 
Along  the  porticos  of  Eastern   churches*  are   to   be 
seen  portrayed  on   the  walls  the   figures  of  Homer, 
Solon,  Thucydides,  Pyth^^oras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers 
preparing  the  way  for  Christianity.     In  the  vast  paintr 
ing  of  the  Last  Judgment,  which  covers  the  west  end 
of  the  chief  cathedral  of  Moscow,  Paradise  is  repre- 
sented as  divided   and  subdivided   into  many  depart- 
ments or  chambers,  thus  keeping  before  the  minds,  even 
of  the  humblest,  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  — 
which  has  often  been  tacitly  dropped  out  of  Western 
religion  —  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions.** 
No  Inquisition,  no  S.  Bartholomew's  massacre,  no  Titus 
Gates,  has  darkened  the  history  of  any  of  the  nobler 
portions  of  Eastern  Christendom.     In  Armenia,  Henry 
Martyn's  funeral  at  Tokat  is  said  to  have  received  all 
the  honors   of  an  Armenian   archbishop.      In  Russia, 
where  the  power  and  the  will  to  persecute  exist  more 
strongly,  though  proselytism  is  forbidden,  j^et  the  wor- 
ship, not  only  of  their  own  dissenters,  but  of  Latins  and 
Protestants,  is  protected  as  sacred.     In  the  fair  of  Nijni- 
Novgorod,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka, 
the  Mahometan  mosque  and  the  Armenian  church  stand 
ride  by  side  with  the  orthodox  cathedral. 

ject  next  to  impoasible.    In  earlier  times  the  worst  persecution  perhaps  wai 
that  of  the  Paulicians  by  Theodora  A.  D.  835.     (Gibbon,  c.  llv.) 

1  They  may  be  seen  in  seTeral  of  the  Moscow  churches,  and  in  the  Iberian 
]|Qoa|terj  in  Mount  Athos. 
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6.  In  like  manner  the  theology  of  the  East  has  iinder- 
Eastern  gone  no  Systematizing  process.  Its  doctrines 
nottIS?'  remain  in  the  same  rigid  yet  imdefined  state 
temaUzed.    gg  ^]^q^  Jjj  which  they  were  left  by  Constantine 

and  Justinian.  The  resistance  to  the  insertion  of  the 
words  "filioque,"  was  the  natural  protest  of  the  un- 
changing Church  of  the  early  Councils  against  the 
growth,  whether  by  development  or  by  corruption, 
of  the  West  Even  in  points  where  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  gone  back,  as  they  believe,  to  a  yet 
earlier  simplicity  of  faith,  the  Eastern  Church  still  pre- 
sents her  doctrines  in  a  form  far  less  repugnant  to  such  a 
simplicity  than  is  the  case  with  the  corresponding  state- 
ments  in  the  Latin  Church.  Prayers  for  the  dead  exist, 
but  no  elaborate  hierarchical  system  has  been  built  upon 
their  performance.  A  general  expectation  prevails  that 
by  some  unknown  process  the  souls  of  the  sinful  will  be 
purified  before  they  pass  into  the  Divine  presence ;  but 
this  has  never  been  consolidated  into  a  doctrine  of  pur- 
gatory. The  Mother  of  our  Lord  is  regarded  with  a 
veneration  which,  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  equals  any 
of  the  devotions  addressed  to  her  in  the  West ;  but  it 
is  too  abstract  and  indefinite  to  allot  to  her  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation,  or  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
the  powerful  place  which  is  so  precisely  ascribed  to  her 
by  Latin  divines.  The  reverence  for  her  sanctity  has 
never  crystallized  into  the  modern  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception.  Her  death,  encompassed  as  it  is 
by  legend,  is  yet  "  the  sleep  "  (Kolfjirjort^)  of  the  Virgin,  not 
her  "  assumption."  The  boundary  between  the  rhetori- 
cal, poetical  addresses  to  the  saints,  in  the  Eastern  wor- 
ship, and  the  actual  invocation  of  their  aid,  has  never 
been  laid  down  with  precision.  "  Transubstantiation," 
if  used  at  all  as  a  theological  term,  is  merely  one 
amongst  many  to  express  the  reverential   awe  with 
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which  the  Eucharist  is  approached.  It  is  not  in  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  words  of  the  original  institution 
(as  in  the  Churches  of  Rome,  of  Luther,  and  of  Eng- 
land), but  in  the  more  general  and  more  directly  spirit- 
ual form  of  the  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  that  the  East- 
em  Church  places  the  moment  of  the  consecration  of 
the  elements. 

Y.  A  similar  turn  is  given  to  the  institution  of  the 
Eastern  clergy,  by  the  absence  of  the  organiz-  T^g  East- 
ing, centralizing  tendency  which  prevailed  in  SiS^JJTnot 
the  West  It  is  not  that  their  spirit  is  less  hie-  ^'e^^^- 
rarchical  than  that  of  the  Latin  clergy.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  more  so,  in  proportion  as  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  Jewish  type,  of  which  the  extreme  like- 
ness, as  we  have  seen,  is  preserved  in  Abyssinia.  The 
Greek  priest  concealed  within  the  veil  of  the  sanctuary 
is  fer  more  entirely  shut  out  from  the  congregation  than 
the  Latin  priest  standing  before  the  altar,  in  the  presence 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  can  at  least  follow  with 
their  eyes  his  every  gesture.  For  centuries  in  the  Church 
of  Alexandria,  and  still  in  the  Church  of  Armenia,  the 
dead  hand  of  the  first  bishop  has  been  employed  as  the 
instrument  of  consecration  in  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion. This  is  a  more  carnal  and  literal  representation 
of  a  priestly  succession  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  West- 
em  ordinations.  But  the  moment  we  enter  into  prac- 
tical life,  and  even  into  the  groundwork  of  the  theory 
of  the  two  Churches,  the  powers  and  pretensions  of  the 
Greek  hierarchy  shrink  into  nothing  before  those  of  the 
Latin. 

The  authonzed  descriptions  of  the  office  at  once  be- 
speak a  marked  difference.     The  lofty  terms  introduced 
into  the  Latin  Church  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
?tall  retained  in  our  own,  — "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
...whose  sins  thou  dost  retain  they  are  retained," — 
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fill  the  place  which  in  the  Eastern  Church  is  occupied 
by  a  simple  prayer  for  the  Divine  blessing.  The  priestly 
expression  of  absolution,  which  in  the  Western  Church 
was  in  the  same  thirteenth  century  changed  into  the 
positive  form  "  I  absolve  thee,"  in  the  Eastern  Church 
is  still  as  it  always  was, "  May  the  Lord  absolve  thee.** 
The  independent  position  conferred  on  the  Western 
clergy  by  tithes  is,  at  least  in  one  portion^  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  almost  imknown.  However  sacred 
the  office  whilst  it  is  held,  and  however  difficult  and 
discreditable  it  may  be  to  lay  it  aside,  yet  it  is  not^  as 
in  the  Latin  Church,  indelible.  An  Eastern  priest  can 
divest  himself  of  his  orders  and  become  a  layman.  Al- 
though confession  to  a  priest  is  deemed  necessary  for 
all,  yet  it  never  has  descended  into  those  details  of 
casuistry  which  have  in  the  Latin  Church  made  it  so 
formidable  an  engine  both  for  good  and  evil  The 
scandals,  the  influence,  the  terrors,  of  the  confessional 
are  alike  unknown  in  the  East 

The  laity,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  part  assigned 
indcpcn-     to  them  in  the  Eastern  Church,  which  even  in 

dcncc  ot*  w>»-» 

the  laity,  thc  Protcstaut  churchcs  of  the  West  has  been 
with  difficulty  recognized.  The  monastic  orders,  although 
including  many  clergy,  are  yet  in  the  East,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  they  are  never  in  the  West,  but  as  they  were 
entirely  in  early  times,  lay  and  not  clerical  institutions. 
The  vast  community  of  Athos  is,  practically,  a  lay 
corporation  assisted  by  a  small  body  of  chaplains. 
The  independent  manly  assertion  of  religion  which  per- 
vades the  Mahometan  world  ^  has  not  been  lost  in  the 
Christian  East  One  special  rite  —  that  of  the  sacred 
unction  of  Confirmation,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  con- 
ferred simultaneously  with  baptism,  has  been  explained 
with  a  force  and  eloquence  which,  on  such  a  subject, 

1  See  Lecture  IX.  'See  Leetoie  Ym. 
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rings  with  the  tone  of  a  TyndaJe  or  a  Luther,  as  symbol- 
king  the  royal  priesthood  of  every  Christian,  *^It  de- 
stroys the  wall  of  separation  that  Eome  has  raised 
between  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  layman,  for  we  are 
all  priests  of  the  Most  High  —  priests  though  not  pas- 
tors ^  —  in  different  degrees."  This  explanation  of  the 
ceremony  may  be  doubtful ;  but  that  it  should  be  put 
forth  at  all  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
and  significant  of  the  Oriental  ecclesiastical  rites,  is  an 
indication  of  their  general  spirit 

In  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  sev-  g^^^  ^^ 
eral  nations  that  have  adopted  Eastern  Chris-  ^5^^^^ 
tianity,  we  have  other  traces,  though  less  di-  ^g^^i^i^J*'" 
rect,  of  the  same  tendency.    It  is  true  that  in  *^°*^«- 
most  Oriental  Churches  these  languages  have,  by  the 
lapse  of  years,  become  antiquated,  or  even  dead,  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  use  them ;  and  the  clergy  have 
been  too  timid  or  too  apathetic  to  meet  the  changing 
exigencies  of  time.     But  the  principle  is  maintained, 
that  the  language^  of  each  separate  nation,  not  a  sacred 
language  peculiar  to  the  clergy,  is  the  proper  vehicle 
for  worship  and  religious  life.     And  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  though  neglected  from  the  barbarism  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Oriental  Christendom,  is  nowhere  discour- 
aged.     The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  even 
in  the  Coptic  Church,  is  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention,  and  is  taught  in  Coptic  schools.     In  Russia^ 
the   eflTorts   of  the  Bible  Society  were   welcomed  by 
Alexander  L ;   and  in  Greece  (until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  War  of  Independence)  by  the  collective  hierarchy 
of  Constantinople. 

"God  be  praised,"  was  the  expression  of  a  devout 
Russian  layman,  in  speaking  of  the  scandals  occasioned 

1  Qaelques  MoH,  par  un  Chretien  Orthodoxe,  (1853)  p.  53. 
a  See  Lecture  TX. 
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by  the  ignorance  of  the  Russian  priesthood ;  ^  the  East- 
em  Church  has  never  ruled  that  religious  light  and  in- 
struction are  confined  to  the  clergy.  It  is  still  in  our 
own  power  to  redeem  the  future." 

This  aspect  of  the  institution  of  the  Oriental  hie- 
rarchy is  still  further  brought  out  by  two  general 
points  of  contrast  with  the  position  of  the  clergy  of 
the  West. 

The  centralization  of  the  West>  as  displayed  in  the 
Absence  of  P^pacy,  is  unknowu  to  the  East  The  institu- 
a  Papacy.     ^^^  q£  ^^  Patriarchates  is  entirely  Oriental 

The  very  name  carries  us  back  to  the  primitive  East 
The  office,^  though  first  recognized  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  has  struck  deep  roots  in  the  East,  never  in 
the  West  The  august  brotherhood  of  the  "  All  Holy,** 
^  the  Most  Blessed,"  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria, Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  amidst  the  degrada- 
tion which  has  beset  their  little  courts,  still  remains, 
as  a  bond  to  the  scattered  Churches  of  the  Levant 
In  the  West,  the  very  name  has  been  lost,  and  amongst 
all  the  titles  of  the  Pope,  that  of "  Patriarch  "  is  not  one. 
This  contrast  between  the  aristocratical  and  monarchical 
principles  of  the  two  Churches,  partly  the  result  of  the 
general  tendencies  just  mentioned  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  difference  of  the  political  circumstances  of 
the  respective  Churches.  What  Imperial  Rome  lost  by 
the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  to  the  East,  the 
Byzantine  Empire  gained.  What  Papal  Rome  gained 
by  the  removal  of  a  rival  power  and  splendor,  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  lost  As  the  Pope  filled  the 
place  of  the  absent  Emperors  at  Rome,  inheriting  their 
power,  their  prestige,  the  titles  which  they  had  them- 
selves derived  from  the  days  of  their  paganism,  so  the 
Emperors  controlled,  guided,  personified,  the  Church  at 

1  See  Gregoxy'a  Ymdicfttkm. 
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CSonstantinople.  Na  one  can  read  Eusebius'?  description 
of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  without  feeling  that^  amongst 
sll  who  were  then  assembled  in  the  hall,  none  occupied 
Ae  same  preeminence  as  the  Emperor'  Constantine. 
Justinian  and  Theodora,  ^^ eat  as  they  were  in  lesnslat* 
i,  for  ae  empi«,  ...rLi  .  hanil/le*  topoZt  i.. 
Ihience  in  their  determination,  not  only  of  the  discipline 
but  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  -,  and  what  Constant 
tine  and  Justinian  began  has  been  continued  by  the 
great  potentates  who  have  ever  since  swayed  the  desti* 
Hies  of  the  Oriental  hierarchy.  In  Constantinople  itself 
the  Sultan  still  exercises  the  right  which  he  inherited 
from  the  last  of  the  CsBsars ;  and  the  virtual  appointment 
and  deposition  of  the  patriarchs^  still  places  in  his  handa 
the  government  of  the  Byzantine  Church— a  power,  no 
donbt^  more  scandalous  and  more  pernicious  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulman  than  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Christian  despot,  but  not  more  decided  and  absolute^ 
And  how  high  a  place  is  occupied  by  the  Emperor  of 
Soaeia^  will  be  seen  in  treating  of  the  Eussian  Church 
especially. 

Along  with  this  difference  in  the  position  of  the 
Bapaey  and  the  Patriarchate,  was  another  which  affected 
the  whole  position  of  the  hierarchy  itself  The  Married 
Eastern  Church  at  its  outset  basked  in  the  sun-  ^*'^' 
flhine  of  Imperial  favor — a  regular  institution,  forming 
part  of  the  framework  of  civilized  society,  secure  from 
the  convulsion  which  shook  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the 
invasion  of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  Latin  Church, 
entering  on  her  career,  amidst  the  crash  of  a  falling  Em- 
pire, and  with  successive  hordes  of  wild  barbarians  to 
control,  instruct,  and  guide,  was  in  a  far  more  trying 
position.    Amongst  the  various  steps  for  the  organiza- 

1  See  Lecture  IV.' 

<  The  Patriarch  i»  elected  bj  a  Synod  of  Biahopoi  Bat  the  Porte  is  alwajEi- 
ooDtnUed. 
>  SeeLectoieX. 
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tion  of  her  clergy  in  this  struggle  the  chief  was  t 
enforcement  of  celibacy.  This  principle  has  not  oi 
never  been  adopted  in  the  East^  but  has  been  repudial 
even  more  positively  than  by  Protestants.  Howei 
fervent  the  Oriental  Church  may  have  been  at  all  tin 
in  its  assertion  of  the  ascetic  and  monastic  system^  i 
for  the  clerical  body  marriage  is  not  only  permitted  a 
firequent,  but  compulsory,  and  all  but  universal.  It  i 
startling  sight  to  the  traveller,  after  long  wanderings 
the  south  of  Europe,  to  find  himself,  amongst  the  moi 
tains  of  Greece  or  Asia  Minor,  once  more  under  1 
roof  of  a  married  pastor,  and  see  the  table  of  the  par 
priest  furnished,  as  it  might  be  in  Protestant  Engla 
or  Switzerland,  by  the  hands  of  an  acknowledged  w 
The  bishops,  indeed,  being  selected  from  the  monasf 
ies,  are  single.  But  the  parochial  clergy,  —  that  is,1 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  as  such,  —  though  they  cam 
-marry  after  their  ordination,  must  always  be  marr 
before  they  enter  on  their  oflBce.^  In  one  instance,  tl 
*ef  the  Chaldsean  or  Nestorian  Christians,  the  patriai 
is  allowed  to  marry. 

IV.  These  distinctions,  which  might  be  pmmied  to  a 
Advan-  extcut,  and  illustrated  in  every  particular,  y 
•tudv  of  suffice  to  show  that  the  difierences  between  1 
Church,  two  divisious  of  Christendom,  although  in  soi 
points  superficial,  are  yet  in  principle  more  radical  tl 
those  which  separate  the  other  branches  of  the  Christ 
Church  from  each  other. 

It  is  this  inward  moral  divergence,  more  than  a 
outward  theological  distmction  or  any  local  distan 
which  occasions  our  ignorance  and  our  indifierence 


1  This  has  been  so  long  an  established  custom,  that,  like  the  celibacy  of 
Latin  clergy,  though  not  part  of  the  doctrine,  it  is  part  of  the  discip 
of  the  Church.  An  exception,  however,  has  occurred  in  the  Russian  Cht 
^tlun  the  past  year.  A  theological  professor  has  been  ordained,  altho 
onxnarried. 
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{he  Eastern  Church.  But  it  is  from  this  very  divergence 
that  accrue  the  chief  advantages  of  the  study  of  the 
Eastern  Church. 

1.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  West  is  full  of  our 
own  passions,  our  own  preconceived  ideas  and  prejudices. 
We  run  round  and  round  in  the  ruts  of  our  own  contro- 
▼ereies ;  every  object  that  we  see  has  been  long  familiar 
to  us ;  every  step  that  we  take  is  in  footmarks  of  our 
own  making.  Every  name  is  colored  with  some  theo- 
logical sympathy  or  antipathy ;  every  sect  and  church 
is  our  personal  enemy  or  ally. 

This  living  interest  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church 
can  never  acquire.    Yet  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  isolation  of 
fcr  a  time  to  a  region  where  the  incidents  and  chu^**™ 
the  characters  awaken  no  feelings  except  those  ^"0^^ 
which  are  purely  historical ;  where  the  princi-  ^®"^* 
pies  which  agitate  the  Church  at  large  can  be  traced 
without  the  disturbing  force  of  personal  and  national 
animosities.     The  names  of  BCldebrand,  Loyola,  Luther, 
Calvin,  carry  with  them  each  a  tempest  of  its  own,  which 
scatters  commotion  and  excitement  around  its  whole  cir- 
cumference.    But  no  one  will  be  able  to  work  himself 
into  a  frenzy  in  defending  even  Chrysostom  or  Basil ; 
no  one  will  lose  his  temper  or  his  charity  in  deciding 
the  claims  of  the  false  or  the  true  Demetrius,  or  in  de- 
fendmg  the  cause  of  Stephen  Yavorski  of  Kazan  against 
Theophanes  Procopovitch  of  Pshkoffi 

And  what  is  true  of  individual  events  or  persons,  is 
true  of  the  whole  institution.  It  is  not  only  unknown 
and  therefore  fresh  to  us,  but  it  is  compounded  in  such 
proportions,  and  of  such  materials,  as  to  turn  the  force 
and  blunt  the  edge  of  the  implements  of  controversy 
with  which  in  the  West  we  are  always  destroying  one 
another.  Many  a  keen  assailant  of  Popery  or  of  Prot- 
estantism will  find  himself  at  fault  in  the  presence  of  a 
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Churchy  which  is  Protestont  and  Catholic  at  once,  some- 
times in  points  where  we  least  expect  to  find  the  re- 
spective elements  of  discord  or  concord.  It  cuts  across 
the  grain  of  our  most  cherished  prejudices.  Our  well- 
ordered  phrases  are  thrown  into  confusion  by  enoonn- 
tering  a  vast  communion  which^  in  some  respects^  goes 
so  far  ahead  of  us,  in  others  falls  so  &r  behind  usl  From 
such  an  experience  we  may  be  taught  that  there  is  a 
region  above  and  beyond  our  own  agitationa  We  may 
learn  to  be  less  positive  in  pushing  theological  premises 
to  their  extreme  conclusions.  We  may  find  that  there 
is  a  stubborn  mass  of  fact  against  which  the  &vorite  ar- 
gument of  driving  our  adversaries  into  believing  all  or 
nothing  is  broken  to  pieces.  It  is  useful  to  find  that 
churches  and  sects  are  not  exactly  squared  according  to 
our  notions  of  what  our  own  logic  or  rhetoric  would 
lead  us  to  expect  The  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians of  S.  Thomas  on  the  shores  of  India  was  a  fruitfiil 
source  of  perplexity  to  both  sections  of  European  Chris» 
tendom.  "  Their  separation  firom  the  Western  world," 
says  Gibbon,  "had  left  them  in  ignorance  of  the  im:- 
provements  or  corruptions  of  a  thousand  years ;  and 
their  conformity  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  fifth 
century  would  equally  disappoint  the  prejudices  of  a 
Papist  or  a  Protestant"  Such  two-edged  disappoint- 
ments are  amongst  the  best  lessons  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory ;  and  such  are  the  disappointments  which  not  only 
the  small  community  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  but  the 
whole  Eastern  Church  impresses  on  the  inquirers  of  the 
West,  from  whatever  quarter  they  come. 

2.  Again,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  claims 
Its  com  ^^  *^^  Eastern  Church  keeps  up  the  equipoise 
th^LaTin*'  of  Christendom.  The  weight  of  authority,  of 
Church,  numbers,  of  antiquity,  has  various  attractions 
for  diQerent  minds.    Some  characters  are  self-poised  and 
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independeni  Loneliness  and  singularity  in  the  present^ 
the  hopes  of  a  remote  and  ideal  future,  are  to  them  the 
Botes  of  a  true  Chuirch.  But  there  are  many  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  thrown  off  their  balance  by  the  mag^ 
netic  power  of  those  associations  which  appeal  to  the 
BDaginatiYe^  the  social^  the  devotional  parts  of  our 
aature. 

The  body  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  as  produc- 
log  this  effect,  is  the  ancient  and  energetic  community 
whose  seat  is  at  Eome.  In  it  we  usually  see  the  chief 
impersonation  of  high  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  of  an 
elaborate  ritual,  of  outward  devotion,  of  wide  dominion, 
of  venerable  tradition.  It  is  close  at  hand ;  and,  there* 
fore,  whether  we  attack  or  admire,  it  fills  the  whole  of 
our  view.  But  this  effect  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  apparition  of  the  Easterti  Church.  Turn  from  the 
!nber  to  the  Bosphorus :  we  shall  see  that  there  are  i$oo 
kings  in  the  field,  two  suns  in  the  heavens.  That  figure 
which  seemed  so  imposing  when  it  was  the  only  one 
which  met  our  view,  changes  all  its  proportions  when 
we  see  that  it  is  overtopped  by  a  vaster,  loftier,  darker 
figure  behind.  If  we  are  bent  on  having  dogmatical 
belief  and  conservative  ii'adition  to  its  fullest  extent, 
we  must  go  not  to  the  Church  which  calls  itself  Catholic, 
but  to  the  Church  which  calls  itself  Orthodox — to  the 
Church  which  will  die  but  never  surrender  the  minutest 
pwnt  which  Council  or  Father  has  bequeathed  to  it  If 
we  are  to  make  the  most  of  monasticism  as  a  necessary 
luodel  of  Christian  perfection,  we  ought  not  to  stop 
short  with  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  or  Monte  Casino, 
when  we  can  have  the  seclusion  of  Mount  Athos,  or 
the  exaltation  of  Simeon  Stylites.  If  we  are  to  have 
the  ancient  theory  of  sacramental  forms  carried  out  to 
its  extreme  limiti^  we  must  not  halt  half-way  with  a 
Church  which  has  curtailed  the  waters  of  baptism,  and 
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deferred  confirmation  and  communion  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion :  we  must  take  refuge  in  the  ancient  Eastern 
ritual,  which  still  retains  the  threefold  immersion,  which 
still  ofiers  the  rites  of  chrism  and  of  the  eucharist  to 
the  unconscious  touch  of  infancy. 

Nay,  beyond  the  Eastern  Church  itself,  there  is  a 
fm'ther  East  to  which  we  must  go,  if  wisdom  is  to  be 
sought,  not  in  moderation,  but  in  extremes.  The  Greek 
Church  is  more  ceremonial  than  the  Latin,  but  the  Cop 
tic  is  more  ceremonial  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Abys- 
sinian is  more  ceremonial  than  the  Coptic.  In  the 
Church  of  Abyssinia  we  shall  find  the  best  example 
of  what  many  seek  in  a  limited  degree  in  the  West,  — 
a  complete  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  the 
letter. 

Remember,  too,  that  if  the  voice  of  authority  ia 
confident  at  Rome,  it  is  hardly  less  confident  at  Con- 
stantinople and  at  Moscow.  Remember,  that  beyond 
the  Carpathians,  beyond  the  Haemus,  beyond  the  Ural 
range,  there  are  unbroken  successions  of  bishops,  long 
calendars  of  holy  men  unknown  in  the  West^  who  can 
return  anathema  for  anathema,  as  well  as  blessing  foi 
blessing ;  who  can  afibrd  to  regard  even  Augustine  and 
Jerome,  not  a^  canonized  saints,  only  as  "pious  Chris- 
tians of  blessed  memory."  Remember,  that  Athos  can 
boast  its  miraculous  pictures  and  springs,  no  less  than 
Rimini  or  AssisL  Remember,  that  in  the  eyes  of 
orthodox  Greeks  the  Pope  is  not  the  representative 
of  a  faith  pure  and  undefiled,  but  (I  quote  ^  their  own 
words)  is  "  the  first  Protestant,"  « the  founder  of  Ger 
man  rationalism."  The  Eastern  patriarchs  speak  in  theii 
solemn  documents  of  the  Papal  supremacy  as  "  the  chiel 
heresy  of  the  latter  days,  which  flourishes  now  a«  iU 
predecessor  Arianism  flourished  before  it  in  the  earliei 

>  Qaelqaes  Mots,  par  un  Chrdtien  Orthodoxe,  185S,  p.  40. 
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ages^  and  which,  like  Arianism,  shall  in  like  manner  be 
cast  down  and  vanish  away."  ^  To  a  devout  Russian  the 
basilica  of  S.  Peter's  seems  bare  and  cold  and  profime ; 
hardly  deserving  the  name  of  church  —  a  temple  with- 
out an  altar.  Eome  itself  is  chiefly  interesting  to  him 
because  it  reminds  him  of  Moscow,^  but  even  then,  as 
he  pathetically  adds,  "  it  is  Moscow  without  the  Krem- 
lin." The  Pope  of  Rome  has  fallen  out  of  the  mystic 
circle  of  the  five  patriarchs;  he  has  himself  dropped 
the  name ;  his  vacant  place  has  been  filled  by  the  new 
Patriarchate  ^  of  Moscow. 

The  fact  of  such  wide-spread,  deeply  rooted  feelings 
remams  in  all  its  length  and  breadth  to  be  accounted 
for  in  any  hypothesis  which  we  choose  to  frame  of  a 
universal.  Church.  Eastern  Christendom,  so  considered, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  against  the  undue 
claims  or  encroachments  of  any  Church  or  see  of  the 
Vest,  whether  at  Rome,  or  Geneva,  or  London. 

3.  Yet  again,  if  we  may  make  this  use  of  the  Greek 
Church  for  p\uT)oses  of  war  and  of  defence,  we  inastratjon 

,  1  n  '      n  n  of  the  unity 

may  also  make  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  peace  of  westem 
and  harmony.  It  is  often  observed,  with  regard  dom. 
to  the  most  general  features,  of  manners,  geography, 
and  history,  that  the  West  can  only  be  perfectly  under- 
stood after  having  seen  the  East.  A  green  field,  a  rush- 
ing stream,  a  mountain  clothed  with  verdure  from  head 
to  foot,  will,  I  believe,  always  assume  a  new  interest  in 
the  eyes  of  one  who  has  come  from  the  dry,  bare,  thirsty 
East  We  trace  a  distinctness,  a  vividness,  a  family  like- 
ness in  these  features  of  Westem  Europe  which,  until 
we  have  seen  their  opposites,  almost  escape  our  notice. 

1  Encjclic  Epistle  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchs,  1848,  §  5.  (See  Neale,  \L 
U95.)  Compare  a  similar  Epistle,  1723,  addressed  to  the  English  Nonjurors 
(Lathbnry's  History  of  the  Nonjurors,  p.  860.) 

^  Mourayieff,  Questions  Religienses,  p.  270. 

^  See  Lecture  X. 
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like  to  this  is  the  additional  understanding  of  our  own 
portion  of  Christendom,  gained  by  a  contemplation  of 
its  comiterpoise  in  the  Oriental  Churches.  However 
great  the  dijQferences  between  the  various  Western 
ChufcheSy  there  are  peculiarities  in  common  which  iiih 
ply  deeper  elements  of  consanguinity  and  likeness  than 
those  which  unite  any  of  them  to  tiie  communities  of 
the  East  The  variety,  the  stir,  the  life,  the  turmoil,  the 
^  drive^  as  our  American  brethren  would  call  it^  is,  in 
every  Western  Church,  contrasted  with  the  immobility, 
the  repose,  the  inaction  of  Greece,  of  Syria,  and  of  Bus- 
eia.  It  is  instructive  for  the  stanch  adherents  of  the 
Beformation  to  feel  that  the  Latin  Church,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  our  chief  antagonist^ 
has  after  all  the  same  elements  of  Western  life  and  civil- 
ization, as  those  of  which  we  are  justiy  proud ;  that^ 
whatever  it  be  as  compared  with  England  or  Germany, 
it  is,  as  compared  with  Egypt  or  Syria,  enlightened, 
progressive,  —  in  one  word,  Protestant  It  is  instructive 
for  the  opponents  of  the  Beformation  to  see  that  in  the 
Eastern  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  vast  as  it  is, 
the  whole  Western  Church,  Latin  and  German,  Papal 
and  Lutheran,  is  often  regarded  as  essentially  one ;  that 
the  first  concessions  to  reason  and  freedom,  which  in- 
volve by  necessity  all  the  subsequent  stages,  were  made 
long  before  Luther,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Boman  Church 
itself;  that  the  Papal  see  first  led  the  way  in  schism 
firom  the  parent  stock  in  liberty  of  private  judgment ; 
that  some  of  the  most  important  points  in  which  the 
Latin  is  now  distinguished  from  tiie  Greek  Church, 
have  been  actually  copied  and  imported  from  the  new 
Churches  of  the  Protestant  West  To  trace  this  family 
resemblance  between  the  different  branches  of  the 
Occidental  Church  is  the  polemical  object  of  an  able 
treatise  by  a  zealous  member  of  the  Chiu:ch  of  Bus- 
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oa:^  to  trace  it  in  a  more  friendly  and  hopeful  spirit 
B  a  not  unworthy  aim  of  students  of  the  Church  of 
agland. 

i.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  our  Eastern  brethren 
to  draw  from  them  lessons  merely  of  contrast  ^d^^. 
and  disparagement    There  are  those,  no  doubt,  ^f  e^„ 
who  look  on  the  Oriental  Church  merely  as  west^ 
ihe  dead  tnmk,  from  which  all  sap  and  life  c^»"**- 
have  departed,  fit  only  to  be  cut  down,  because  it 
cambers  Hie  ground.     But  it  is  also,  beyond  doubts 
Ihe  aged  tree,  beneath  whose  shade  the  rest  of  Chrish 
tendom    has    sprung  up.     We   may   ask  whether  its 
roots  have  not  struck  too  widely  and  too  deeply  in  ite 
native  soil  to  allow  of  any  other  permanent  form  of 
leligiouB  life  in  those  regions  which  does  not  in  some 
degree  engraft  itself  on  that  ancient  stem.^    We  may 
thankfully  accept  even  the  sluggish  barbarism  and  stag- 
nation which  have,  humanly  speaking,  saved  so  large 
and  60  venerable  a  portion  of  the  Christian  world  from 
ihe  consolidation  of  the  decrees  of  Trent,  and  from  the 
endless  subdivisions  of  Augsburg  and  Geneva.     We 
say  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  should  ever  the  hour 
tame  for  the  reawakening  of  the   Churches  of  the 
Sast^  there  is  no  infallible  pontiff  at  Constantinople,  no 
hierarchy  separated  from  the  domestic  charities  of  life, 
to  prevent   the   religious   and  social   elements   from 
amalgamating  into  one  harmonious  whole.     We  may 
giatefrJly  remember  that  there  is  a  theology  in  the 

^  Qoelqiies  Mots,  par  an  Cbr^tien  Orthodoze,  1858  and  1854. 

^  **  Let  fare^ers  bring  xa  light,  and  we  will  thank  them  for  it :  but  wo 
Wg  of  them  not  to  bring  fire  to  bom  our  house  about  our  ears."  —  Saying 
♦fa  Greek  bishop,  recorded  in  Masson*s  Apology  for  the  Greek  Church,  p.  7. 
Ia  quoting  this  little  work,  which,  though  disfigured  by  some  personal  par 
^ties,  contains  much  good  sense  and  charity,  I  cannot  forbear  to  expren 
mi  obligations  to  its  author.  To  my  intercourse  with  him  at  Athens,  norm 
tve&ty  years  ago,  I  owe  my  first  interest  in  the  state  of  the  Greek  Church. 

18 
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world  of  which  the  free^  genial  mind  of  Chrysostom 
is  still  the  golden  mouth-piece ;  a  theology  ^  in 
which  scholastic  philosophy  has  had  absolutely  no 
part ;  in  which  the  authority  alike  of  Duns  Scotus  and 
of  Calvin  is  unknown.  Doubtless  the  future  of  the 
whole  Church  is  to  be  sought^  not  in  the  East^  but  in 
the  West.  But  there  is  a  future  also  for  the  Church 
of  the  East  Have  we  not  known  characters,  venerable 
j&om  age  or  station,  who,  with  the  most  immovable  ad- 
herence to  ancient  hereditary  forms  of  belief  and  prao- 
tice,  yet^  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  views  of 
a  yomiger  and  more  stirring  generation,  have  by  the 
veiy  distance  from  which  they  approach  given  it  a  new 
turn,  showed  a  capacity  for  enduring,  tolerating,  under- 
standing it^  such  as  we  should  have  vainly  sought  from 
others  more  nearly  allied  by  pursuits  or  dispositions  1 
Such  is,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  the  position  of  the  East- 
em  Christian  towards  the  Western.  Kept  aloof  firom 
our  controversies,  escaping  our  agitations,  he  comes 
upon  them  with  a  freedom  and  freshness,  which  in  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  West  can  no  longer  be  found 
He  has  the  rare  gift  of  an  ancient  orthodox  belief  wiihr 
out  intolerance  and  without  proselytism.  He  is  firmly 
and  proudly  attached  to  his  own  Church  and  nation, 
yet  has  a  ready  and  cordial  recognition  to  give  to  the 
faith  of  others.  He  knows,  and  we  know,  that  although 
he  may  become  a  European,  yet  we  can  by  no  possi- 
bility become  Asiatics.  And  such  a  knowledge  engen- 
ders  a  confidence,  which   between  rivals  and  neigh- 

1  **  The  Greeks  of  the  humbler  classes  have  a  good  aoquaintance  with  the 
Gospel  History  and  the  Life  of  our  Lord ;  but  —  they  know  nothing  of  jSu^ 
ttUutum,"  Such  was  the  lamentation  of  an  excellent  Presbyterian  minister 
who  had  been  long  resident  amongst  them,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  <^  an 
English  traveller  on  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  in  the  East.  What  was 
thus  said  of  the  poor  Greeks  of  the  present  day  is  no  less  true  of  their  most 
illnstrioiu  thedogiansin  former  time. 
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1>or8  is  almost  unattainable.    He  stands  on  the  confines 
of  the  East  and  West,  drawn  eastward  by  his  habits,  by 
his  lineage,  by  his  local  position;  drawn  westward  by 
the  inevitable,  onward,  westward  progress  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  civilization.     In  him,  therefore,  we  find  a 
link  between  those  two  incommunicable  spheres,  such 
as  can  be  found  nowhere  else.     The  Greek  race  may 
yet  hand  back  from  Europe  to  Asia  the  light  which,  in 
former  days,  it  handed  on  from  Asia  to  Europe.     The 
Sclavonic  race  may  yet  impart  by  the  Volga  or  the 
Caspian  the  civilization  which  it  has  itself  received  by 
the  Neva  and  the  Baltic. 

And  we,  too,  with  all  our  energy  and  life,  may  learn 
something  from   the   otherwise   unparalleled   sight  of 
whole  nations  and  races  of  men,  penetrated   by  the 
religious   sentiment   which  visibly  sways   their  minds 
even  when  it  fails  to  reach  their  conduct,  which  if  it 
has  produced  but  few  whom  we  should  call  saints  or 
philosophers,  has  produced  through  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion whole  armies  of  confessors  and  martyrs.     We  may 
learn  soinething  from  the  sight  of  a  calm  strength,  re- 
posing "  in  the  quietness  and  confidence  "  of  a  treasure 
of  hereditary  beliej^  which  its  possessor  is  content  to 
value  for  himself,  without  forcing  it  on  the  reception 
of  others.     We  may  learn  something  from  the  sight  of 
Churches,  where  religion  is  not  abandoned  to  the  care 
of  women  and   children,  but  is  claimed  as  the  right 
and  the  privilege  of  men ;  where  the  Church  reposes 
not  so  much  on  the  force  and  influence  of  its  clergy 
as  on  the  independent  knowledge  and  manly  zeal  of 
its  laity. 

5.  Yet  once  more,  —  if  there  is  any  Church  which 
may  be  expected  to  learn  congenial  and  useful  i^  ^^^  to 
lessons  from  the  study  of  Eastern  Christendom,  of'^g""'^ 
it  is  our  own.    I  do  not  lay  stress  on  the  pos-  ^*"^ 
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fiible  connectaon  of  the  ancient  British  Church  witik 
Eastern  ntiisfflonaries  before  the  arrival  of  Augustiney 
nor  on  the  more  certain  influence  of  the  East  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  when  Theodore  of  Tarsus  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  These  associations  are  too 
slight  to  sustain  any  substantial  argument  But  there 
are  likenesses  between  our  position  and  that  of  iib» 
Eastern  Churches,  which,  amidst  great  differences,  may 
render  the  knowledge  of  their  history  specially  profit- 
able in  the  study  of  our  own.  The  national  character 
of  our  religion,  which  is  at  once  our  boast  and  our  re- 
proach, finds  a  parallel  —  even  an  exaggerated  parallel 
— in  the  Eastern  identification  of  nationality  and  creed, 
such  as  the  larger  ideas  of  continental  Europe  will  hardly 
tolerate  or  understand  either  in  us  or  in  them.  The  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State,  as  portrayed  in  Hooker^s 
Ecclesiastical  Polity,  are  avowedly  based  on  those  of 
the  ancient  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  still  find 
their  counterpart  in  the  modem  Church  of  Russia. 
If  iJie  ecclesiastical  commonwealth  of  our  own  little 
island,  with  manifold  contending  principles  within  its 
pale,  and  manifold  sects  multiplying  without,  can  be 
better  understood  by  the  sight  of  a  like  phenomenon, 
reproduced  on  a  gigantic  scale,  from  different  causes,  in 
the  remote  East,  let  no  one  grudge  us  this  advantage 
from  the  consideration  of  the  doublensided,  contradictory 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  or  the  vigor  and  wide 
extension  of  the  Eastern  sects.  And  if  ever  the  ques- 
tion, oflen  agitated,  should  be  brought  to  issue,  and  any 
changes  should  be  attempted  in  the  English  Prayer-Book, 
many  scruples  might  be  soothed  by  recurring  to  the  model 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  What  has  never  been  received  into 
the  creeds  or  the  services^  of  Churches  venerable  as  those 

^  I  allude  to  the  pusage  relating  to  Absolntion  in  the  Ordination  and  Viai- 
tatbn  Sendees,  and  the  adq>tion  of  tha  Athanaiian  Creed.    The  'first  twa 
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of  Oriental  Christendom^  cannot  by  any  sound  argument 
be  represented  as  indispensable  to  the  character  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

'^  I  die  in  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church,  before  the 
disunion  of  East  and  Wesf*  Such  was  the  dying  hope 
of  good  Bishop  Ken.^  It  was  an  aspiration  which  prob- 
aJbly  no  one  but  aa  English  churchman  would  have  ut- 
tered. We  may  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  the  whole 
of  the  feeling  involved  in  the  thought  But  it  expresses 
a  true  belief  that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  is  a 
ground  of  antiquity,  of  freedom,  and  of  common  sense, 
on  which  we  may  calmly  and  hiunbly  confront  both  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Christendom,  without  laying  our- 
selves open  to  the  charge  of  ignorant  presumption,  or 
of  learned  trifling,  or  of  visions  that  can  never  be  real- 
ized. We  know,  and  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  the 
Gospel,  the  original  Gospel,  which  came  from  the  East 
and  now  rules  in  the  West,  is  large  enough  to  compre- 
hend them  botL 


NOTE  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF    THE   PROCESSION  OF  THE 

HOLY    SPIRIT. 

Tbb  question  of  the  Doable  Procession  fiimishes  so  many 
iUnstrations  of  the  points  laid  down  in  the  previous  Lecture^ 
^t  it  maj  be  well  to  devote  a  few  words  to  its  history. 

1.  It  brings  out  forcibly  the  contrast  noticed  above  between 
the  8j8temat]2ing,  innovating  tendency  of  the  West,  and  the  sim- 
pler and  more  conservative  tendency  of  the  East.     The  Western 

m  medisval  and  Latin,  as  distinct  from  ancient  and  catholic.     (See  p> 
125.)    The  third  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  Eastern  Church.    (See  Lecture 

vn.) 

1  Life  of  Ken,  hy  a  Layman,  p.  509. 
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insertion  of  the  words  ^^  from  the  Son  "  (JUioque)  arose  in  the 
Spanish  Church,  from  the  logical  development  of  the  Athanasian 
doctrine  against  the  Arian  Visigoths.  The  Greek  reAisal  to  ad- 
mit these  words  arose  from  the  repugnance  to  any  change  in  the 
decrees  or  creeds  laid  down  in  the  early  Councils,  analogous  to 
that  which  animated  the  Russian  dissenters  against  Nicon  and 
Peter  (see  Lecture  XII.). 

2.  It  well  exemplifies  the  double-sided  aspect  of  most  theo- 
logical doctrines.  Each  of  the  two  statements  expresses  a  truth 
which  the  other  overlooks  or  omits.  In  the  original  statement 
of  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  which  makes  the 
Spirit  to  proceed  from  the  Father  alone,  is  the  necessary  safe- 
guard of  the  abstract  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  is  urged  that  to 
make  the  Spirit  proceed  equally  from  both  the  Persons  in  the 
Trinity,  is  to  imply  two  principles  or  originating  powers  in  the 
Divine  Essence.  In  the  Western  view,  which  associates  the 
Son  with  the  Father,  it  is  maintained  that  the  addition  of  the 
disputed  words  was  needed  to  assert  the  identity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  all  the  acts  of  redemption,  and  especially  the 
identity  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Both 
statements  may  be  reconciled  if  the  former  is  understood  as  ap- 
plying to  the  abstract  and  eternal  essence  of  the  Deity,  the  latter 
to  the  Divine  operations  in  the  redemption  of  man.  If  the  word 
**  proceed  "  (cicTropcvccr^cu)  be  used  in  a  strictly  scientific,  or,  it 
may  be  added,  biblical  sense,  then  the  Greeks  are  in  the  right. 
If  it  be  used  according  to  popular  usage,  then  the  Latins  are  not 
in  the  wrong. 

3.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  race  of  "  extinct  contro- 
versies.** For  nearly  a  thousand  years  it  seemed  to  the  contend- 
ing parties  to  be  of  such  importance  as  to  justify  the  rent  between 
East  and  West.  It  was  probably  the  chief  reason  for  cherishing 
the  Athanasian  Creed  and  the  anathemas  peculiar  to  that  confes- 
sion (see  Lecture  VII.).  By  the  disputes  which  it  engendered 
at  the  Council  of  Florence,  it  largely  contributed  to  the  fell  of 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  on  Whit- 
sunday was  regarded  in  the  West  as  a  Divine  judgment  on  the 
East  for  its  heresy  in  regard  to  the  Spirit,  whose  festival  was 
thus  awfully  vindicated.  Yet  now  the  whole  question  is  laid 
completely  to  rest.     In  the  West  it  is  never  seriously  discussed. 
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In  the  East  it  is  remembered,  and  will  never,  perhaps,  be  forgot- 
ten ;  bat  it  is  more  as  a  point  of  honor  than  of  faith ;  it  is  more 
the  mode  of  our  Western  innovation,  than  the  substance  of  oar 
doctrine,  that  roases  their  indignation.^ 

^  For  the  details  of  the  doctrine,  see  Adam  Zemikoff,  as  quoted  hy  Neale, 
Q.  1154.    MoiiraYie£r,  Questions  Religieofles,  860. 
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LECTUKE  n. 

THE   COUNCIL   OF   mCMA. 

The  Authorities  for  the  Council  of  Nicsea  are  as  follows:-— 
I.  The  original  documents. 

'  ■  i    Contained  in  Mansi's  Councils,  iL  625- 

b.  The  Twenty  Canons.      \       7^1,  and  the  historians  given  below. 

c.  The  Official  Letters.        ) 

1.  Letter  of  Constantine,  convoking  the  Bishops  firom  Ancyra.     (Mi 

Harris  Cowper,  Analecta  Nicnna,  2L) 

2.  Letter   of   Constantine  to  the  Bishops,  denouncing  the  books  of 

Arius. 
8.  Letter  of  Constantine  against  Arius. 

4.  Letter  of   Constantine  to  the  Bbhops,  containing  the  decree  on 

Easter. 

5.  Letter  of  the  Council  to  the  Church  of  Alexandria,  on  the  three 

points  of  debate. 

6.  Letter  of  Euscbius  to  the  Church  of  Csesarea,  Theod.  i.,  explaining 

his  subscriptions. 

7.  Letters  of  Eusebius  and  Theognis,  praying  for  re-admission. 

8.  Letter  of  Constantine  against  Eusebius. 

9.  Letter  of  Constantine  to  Theodotus,  warning  him  agsunst  Eusebius. 

d.  Apocryplial  canons,  subscriptions,  letters,  &c.,  given  in  Mansi's 

Councils,  ii.  710-1071. 

IT.  Eye-witnesses. 

a.  Eusebius  of  Cassarea  in  the  Life  of  Constantine,  iii.  4-24 ;  and 

in  his  Letter  to  the  Church  of  Csesarea.     (Theod.  L  9.) 

b.  Athanasius. 

1.  The  Tract  on  the  Decrees  of  the  Nicene  Council 

2.  Epistle  to  the  Africans. 

3.  Orations  against  Arians. 

4.  On  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Sclcucia. 

c.  Eustnthius  of  Antioch.     A  short  extract  in  Theod.  i.  8. 

cL  Auxauo,  a  Novatian  Presbyter,  who  had  been  present  as  a  boj. 
He  told  his  experience  to  Socrates.     (H.  E.  iL  1.) 
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9,  Old  people  alive  in  Jerome's  time,  whom  he  had  seen.  (Adv. 
Lucif.  0.  20.) 

m.  Historians  of  the  next  generation. 

'  1.  Rufinns.     (H.  E.  i.  1-6.)     a.  d.  880-401. 
8.  Ambrose.     (De  Fide.)     jl.  d.  888-897. 

(These  are  the  only  two  Western  authorities.) 
8.  Epiphanias.     (Hsr.  Ixix.)    ▲.  d.  860-401* 

4.  Socrates.     (H.  E.  i.  4-14.)     a.  d.  880-440. 

5.  Sozomen.     (H.  E.  i.  15-28.)     a.  d.  880-.448. 

6.  Pbilostorgins.     (Arian  Fragments.)     a.  d.  850-425. 

7.  Theodoret.     (H.  E.  L  1-18.)    a.  d.  894-458. 

8.  The  lost  history  of  the  Coundl  of  Nicsea  (in  Syriac)  by  Mamthafl^ 

Bishop  of  Tagrit  or  Maipherkin,  in  Mesopotamia  (a.  d.  410)« 
''Opus  valdh  aureum:  sed  proh  dolor/  necdum  tnveniumJ' 
(Asseman.  Biblioth.  Orient  L  p.  177,  195.) 

IV.  Later  Historians. 

1.  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus.  (Fifth  century.)  Acts  of  the  Comicilt 
filled  with  imaginary  speeches.  The  book  professes  to  be 
founded  on  an  old  MS.  in  his  father's  bouse. 
.  2.  <<  Eutychius,"  otherwise  ""  Sayd  Ibn  Batrik,"  of  Cairo.  A.  d.  876* 
950.  Arabic  Annals  of  Alexandria,  printed  by  Pococke,  and 
partly  edited  by  Selden. 

8.  Gregory  the  Presbyter.  (Tenth  century.)  *  Panegyric  of  the 
Nicene  Fathers,"  printed  in  the  Novum  Auctarium  of  Ck>mbefis, 
ToL  iL  p.  547. 

4.  Nicephorus.    A.  D.  1890-1450.     (H.  E.  from  a.  d.  1-610.) 

V.  Modem  Historians.  —  Of  these  may  be  selected : 
a.  English. 

1.  Gibbon's  **  Decline  and  Fall,"  c.  21. 

2.  Dean  Milman's  ^  Kstory  of  Christiaiiity  under  the  Empire,"  yd.  iL 

pp.  431-448. 
8L  **  S<»ne  Account  of  the  Council  of  Nicea,"  by  Bishop  Kaye.    (1858.) 

i.  German. 

1.  Ittig's  **E&tory  of  the  Council"  (a  brief  documentary  summary). 

(1644-1710.) 
%  Walch's  "  History  of  Hereaes,"  vol.  ii.  885-689.    (1762.) 
8.  Hefele's  ''History  of  the  Coundls,"  book  ii.     (1855.) 

e.  French. 

1.  riUemonfs  **  Ecclesiastical  History,"  toL  vL    (1687-1698.) 

2.  Fleury's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  book  iii.    (1640-1723.) 

3.  Albert  Prince  de  Broglie's  "  History  of  the  Church  and  the  Empiie 

in  the  Fouxth  Centuxy,"  c  It.    (1857.) 
19 
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THE  COUKCIL  OF  NICfiA  AND  THE  SEVEN  GENERAL  COUNCILS. 

The  earliest  importaixt  development  of  the  Easten 
Church  is  the  First  General  Council  of  Nicsea.  Thi 
event  I  propose  to  describe  with  aU  the  particularity  of 
detail  of  which  it  is  capable ;  to  describe  it  in  such  f 
way  that  it  may  remain  fixed  in  our  memories ;  to  de 
scribe  it^  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  lived  at  the  time 
In  this  opening  Lecture  it  will  be  my  object  to  vindi 
cate  the  place  which  I  have  assigned  to  it  in  that  per 
tion  of  Ecclesiastical  History  which  I  have  undertdcei 
to  treat 

L  On  the  one  hand  we  must  consider  its  peculiai 
Orienui  conncction  with  the  Eastern  Church.  This  con 
^^^'^  nection  it  has  in  common  with  the  first  Sevei 
wid^co^  General  Councils.  The  locality  of  these  grea 
*"*»  assemblies  was   always  Eastern;   in   most  in 

stances  immediately  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  centn 
of  Eastern  Christendom,  within  reach  of  Constantinople 
Their  decrees  were  written,  their  debates  were  con 
ducted,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek.  They  are  still  hon 
ored  by  the  Oriental  Church  with  a  reverence  whici 
hardly  any  Western  Council  has  received  in  the  West 
The  series  of  the  Seven  Councils  is  the  constant  subjec 
of  the  sacred  paintings  in  the  cathedrals  of  Russia,  ii 
the  monasteries  of  Athos,  in  the  basilica^  of  Bethlehem 
Each  can  be  traced  by  its  peculiar  arrangements,  or  bj 
the  Emperor  or  Empress  who  presides.  Once  a  year,  oi 
the  first  Sunday*  in  Lent,  called  Orthodox  Sunday,  all  th< 
Seven  Councils  are  commemorated  in  one,  the  annivei 
sary  of  the  last:  the  service  and  ceremonial  of  th< 
Church  is  made  to  reproduce  the  image  of  the  ancien 

1  At  Bethlehem  and  in  Russia,  they  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  I 
Athos  they  are  usually  in  the  cloister  or  outer  narthex.  The  most  remarkabi 
of  these  representations  is  in  the  Iberian  monastery. 

S  Neale.  Hist,  of  the  Eastern  Church,  Introd.  u.  867. 
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synods  —  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  seated  round 
in  the  semicircular  form  in  which  the  old  pictures  rep- 
Jresent  them.     The  Eastern  bishops  still  promise  in  the 
service  of  consecration  to  observe  their  decrees;  and 
3iot  only  is  their  memory  preserved  in  learned  or  eccle- 
siastical circles,  but  even  illiterate  peasants,  to  whom,  in 
the  corresponding  class  of  life  in  Spain  or  Italy,  the 
Jiames  of  Constance  and  Trent  would  probably  be  quite 
Tmknown,  are  well  aware  that  their  Church  reposes  on 
the  basis  of  the  Seven  Councils,  and  retain  a  hope  that 
ihey  may  yet  live  to  see  an  eighth  General  Council,  in 
^hich  the  evils  of  the  time  will  be  set  straight    The 
subjects  discussed  in  the  assemblies,  and  the  occasions 
which  called  them  together,  were   especially  Eastern 
and  Greek.     This  could  hardly  have  been  otherwise. 
The  whole  force  and  learning  of  early  Christianity  was 
in  the  East    A  general  Coxmcil  in  the  West  would  have 
been  almost  an  absurdity.     With  the  exception  of  the 
few  writers  of  North  Africa,  there  was  no  Latin  defender 
of  the  faith.    With  the  exception  of  TertuUian,  there 
was  not  a  single  early  heretic  of  eminence  in  the  West 
The  controversies  on  which  the  Coimcils  turned  all 
moved  in  the  sphere  of  Grecian  and  Oriental  meta- 
physics.     They  were  such  as  no  Western  mind  could 
have  originated. 

What  may  be  said  of  all  the  Seven  Coimcils,  is  true 
of  the   earliest  and  greatest  of  them.    /The  ^^^  ^f  ^^ 
Council  of  Nicaea  was  held  not  in  a  Western  conn'di 
but  an  Eastern  city.     Of  the  three  hundred  and  ^^"^^y- 
eighteen  bishops  whose  subscriptions  were   afl&xed  to 
its  decrees,  only  eight  at  most  came  from  the  West 
The  language  of  its  Creed  is  not  only  not  Latin,  but 
is  almost  untranslatable  into  Latin.^      Grecized  forms 

*  e.  g.  Usia  (for  cMa) ;  HomaUnofi;  Daminum  wificantem  (for  rd  d)p(or 
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have  been  adopted  for  some  6f  its  more  subtle  e:i 
pressions.  Others  have  been  modified  in  order  to  h 
accommodated  to  their  new  garb.  The  one  phrase  u 
troduced  by  ilie  Western  Church,  "filioque^***  was  onl 
introduced  gradimllj,  irregularly,  and  reluctantly,  in  tl: 
West;  and  has  never  been  admitted  into  the  East  I 
the  Western  Church  the  ancient  Latin,  commonly  cailc 
the  ^Apostles'  Creed,''  has  been  long  since  overlai 
by  later  documents :  by  the  Creed  of  Pius  V.  in  tt 
Church  of  Rome,  by  the  niunerous  Confessions  of  Aug 
burg,  London,  Westminster,  Geneva,  in  the  Protestai 
Churches.  But  throughout  the  Eastern  Church  tl 
Nicene  Creed  is  still  the  one  bond  of  &ith.  It  is  sti 
recited  in  its  original  tongue  by  the  peasants  of  Greec 
Its  recitation  is  still  the  culminating  point  of  the  servi< 
in  the  Chiurch  of  Russia.  The  great  bell  of  the  Kremli 
tower  sounds  during  the  whole  time  that  its  words  a: 
chanted.  It  is  repeated  aloud  in  the  presence  of  tl 
assembled  people  by  the  Czar  at  his  coronation.  It 
worked  in  pearls  on  the  robes  of  the  highest  dignitaii* 
of  Moscow.  One  of  the  main  grounds  of  schism  in  tl 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  from  the  Esta 
lished  Church  of  Russia^  was,  that  the  old  dissente 
were  seized  with  the  belief  that  the  patriarch  Nicon  he 
altered  one  of  the  sacred  words  of  the  original  text  c 
the  creed.  The  anniversary  of  the  Council  is  still  eel 
brated  on  special  days.  Every  article  of  the  Nicei 
Creed  is  exhibited,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  Ru 
sian  Church,  in  little  pictures,  and  thus  &miliarized  i 
the  popular  mind. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  Oriental  character  < 
the  Nicene  Council  and  Creed,  because  we  cannot  rigb 
ly  understand  it  without  bearing  in  mind  its  peculii 
origin;   and   also,  because,  in  justice  to  the   Eastei 

^  See  Lecture  L  p.  Ul.  8  See  Lecture  XEL 
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Chureh,  we  must  remember  that  whatever  value  we 

sfcttach   to  this  venerable  confession,  whatever  revep* 

enoe  we  pay  to  this  great   Council,  is   due,   not  to, 

our  own  sphere  of  Christendom,  not  to  the  Church  of 

]Pome,  but  to  that  remote  region  with  which  we  have 

now  hardly  any  concern.    The  position  of  the  Nicene 

Creed  in  our  Liturgy  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the 

distant  East      Other  like   memorials   remain  in   the 

^  Kyrie  eleispn,"  the  ^  Gloria  in  excelsis/*  parts  of  the 

^•Te  Deum,**  and  the  prayer  of  S.  Chrysostom.    But 

n^ore  remarkable  than  these,  as  a  link  uniting  our  wo]> 

ship  with  that  of  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  is  the 

Chreed  which  was  elaborated  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 

Bishops  at  Nicssa. 

n.  But  I  have  also  to  show  that  this  Oriental  assem- 
bly, this  Greek  confession,  have  a  place  m  the  General 
Tmiversal  history  of  the  world.    To  a  certain  ^^sSv^ 
degree,  and  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  prescriptive  ^"»^ 
right,  this  general  interest   attaches,  as  their   name 
would  imply,  to  all  the  Eastern  Councils  to  which  by 
the  Greek,  the  Latin,  or  the  Protestant  Churches  the  title 
rf  *  general  "*  or  "  oecumenical "  has  been  conceded. 

The  eight  Councils,  as  enumerated  by  the  Latins,  the 
9even  as  enumerated  by  the  Greeks,  all  turned  on  con- 
troversiea  producing  more  important  effects  than  have 
Mlowed  on  any  action  of  the  Oriental  Church  in  later 
timea  The  doctrines  of  the  first  four  were  raised  by 
tbe  Emperor  Justinian  to  the  level  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
titfes,  and  their  decrees  to  the  rank  of  Imperial  laws ;  ^, 
md  they  have  even  received  a  limited  acknowledgment 
ia  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
one  of  the  earliest  Acta  of  Elizabeth,  which  undoubt* 

^  *  Dogmata,  scat  nnctas  scriptimsi  aeeipimnii  et  regnlas  neat  l^gel  tb- 
^^nmaa."  —  Jn  AvthenUcig^  coU^tioiW  is.  tit  tL  Da  EectesiaytiQiv  Regulb  f|. 
(Bootii's  Opmc.  L  863.) 
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edij  has  considerable  authority  as  expressive  of  the 
mind  of  the  foundress  of  the  present  constitution  of 
our  Church,  the  Councils  of  Nicsea,  Constantinople, 
Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon  are  raised  as  judges  of  heresy 
to  the  same  level  as  ^  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
with  the  assent  of  the  English  clergy  in  their  convoca- 
tion."* ^  Even  at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  the  vast 
accumulation  of  dogmatic  statements  in  our  popular 
Western  theology,  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  Englii^ 
churchmen  that  "  besides  the  decrees  of  the  four  Genelral 
Councils,  nothing  is  to  be  required  as  matter  of  belief 
necessary  for  salvation."  * 

Still  we  cannot  say  that  the  importance  of  all  these 
early  Councils  is  fully  recognized.  Their  official  decrees 
have  never  gained  a  place,  and  are  never  even  men- 
tioned, in  our  formularies.  The  fiflh,  sixth,  and  seventh 
are  rarely  named  by  Protestant  theologians.  The  fourth 
(that  of  Chalcedon)  is,  as  we  have  seen,  rejected  by  a 
large  part  of  the  East  The  third  (of  Ephesus)  is  repur 
diated  by  the  ChaldaBan  Christians,  and  its  distinguishing 
formula,  ^  the  Mother  of  God,"  has  never  been  frankly 
accepted  by  Protestant  Churches.  The  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople was  avowedly  only  an  Eastern  assembly.  Not 
a  single  Western  bishop  was  present;  and  its  oecumenical 
character,  after  having  been  entirely  passed  over  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  was  only  tardily  acknowledged  by 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon. 

r  But  with  the  Nicene  assembly  it  is  otherwise.  Alone 
uid  of  ^f  ^11  *^®  Councils  it  still  retains  a  hold  on  the 
^'i^inT*  mass  of  Christendom.  Its  creed,  as  we  just  now 
MpedaUy.    ^^^^  ^  ^y^Q  only  crccd  acccptcd  throughout  the 

Universal  Church.    The  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Ath&- 

1  1  Eliz.  c  1. 

9  Bishop  Taylor^a  *^  Advice  to  liis  Clergy,"  quoted  in  the  EDchiridion  The- 
ologicuiDy  L  348  ;  and  in  the  Oxford  Controyersial  Sermons  of  1856. 
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sasian  Creed  have  never  been  incorporated  into  the  ritual 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  the  Nicene  Creed,  Greek  and 
Eastern  though  it  be,  has  a  place  in  the  liturgies  and  con- 
fesi^ions  of  all  Western  Churches,  at  least  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  regarded  at  the  time, 
and  long  afterwards,  even  by  Councils  which  chafed  im- 
der  the  acknowledgment^  as  a  final  settlement  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  and  so  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  it  haa  been  regarded  by  many  theologians  of 
later  times. 

And,  if  we  examine  the  relations  of  this  Council  to 
the  history  of  the  period,  its  superiority  to  the  later 
Councils  will  still  hold  good. 

1.  Eutychianism,  Nestorianism,  ApoUinarianism,  rep- 
resent sects  which,  except  in  the  remote  East^  Historical 
have  not,  nor  have  ever  had,  any  lasting  sig-  p™5S^-** 
nificance.  But  the  Arian  sect,  the  occasion  of  ""*• 
the  Nicene  Council,  though  it  also  has  now  long  been 
laid  to  sleep,  yet  for  three  hundred  years  after  the 
date  of  its  origin  was  a  considerable  power,  both  po- 
litical and  religious ;  and  this,  not  only  in  the  Eastern 
regions  of  its  birth,  but  in  our  own  Western  and  Teu- 
tonic nations.  The  whole  of  the  vast  Gothic  population 
which  descended  on  the  Boman  Empire,  so  far  as  it  was 
Christian  at  all,  held  to  the  faith  of  the  Alexandrian 
lieretic.  Our  first  Teutonic  version  of  the  Scriptures 
was  by  an  Arian  missionary,  Ulfilas.  The  first  conquer- 
or of  Rome,  Alaric,  the  first  conqueror  of  Africa,  Gen- 
seric,  were  Arians.  Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  Italy, 
and  hero  of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  was  an  Arian.  The 
vacant  place  in  his  massive  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  a  wit- 
ness of  the  vengeance  which  the  Orthodox  took  on  his 
memory,  when  on  their  triumph  they  tore  down  the 
porphyry  vase  in  which  his  Arian  subjects  had  enshrined 
lus  ashea   The  ferocious  Lombards  were  Arians  till  they 
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Began  to  be  won  over  by  their  queen  TheodeIind%  a 
fhe  dose  of  the  sixth  century.  But  the  most  remarii 
able  stronghold  of  Arianism  were  the  Gothic  kingdmo 
of  Spain  and  Southern  France.  In  France,  it  neede 
all  the  power  of  Clovis,  the  one  orthodox  chief  of  tb 
barbarian  nations,  to  crush  it  on  the  plains  of  Poitien 
In  Spain,  it  expired  only  in  the  sixth  century,  when  i 
wu  renounced  by  King  Recared  in  the  basilica  of  Tc 
ledo.  But  even  in  that  ^most  Catholic'^  kingdonx  it 
traces  have  been  thought  to  remain  in  the  heretica 
names  which  elsewhere  in  Europe  had  ceased  to  exisl 
The  favorite  divine  of  Philip  IL,  the  first  librarian  d 
the  Escurial,  was  ^^  Arias  Montanus.''  And  of  the  in 
ienisity  of  the  Spanish  struggle  between  the  ancien 
expiring  heresy  and  the  new  triumphant  orthodoxy 
I2iree  memorials  still  remain  in  all  Western  liturgiea 
including  our  own.  One  is  the  constant  recitatioi 
of  what  wa&  then  considered  the  orthodox  formula  — 
^  Gloria  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  Sancto  "  —  at  the  clos 
of  every  psalm.  Another  is  the  practice  (adopted  frou 
the  Eastern  Church)  of  reciting  the  Nicene  Creed  in  it 
present  place,  before  the  administration  of  the  Eucharisi 
to  guard  that  ordinance  against  Arian  intruders.  Th 
third  is  the  insertion  of  the  words  ^  filioque "  into  th< 
Creed,  as  an  additional  safi^uard  for  the  Creed  itsel£ 
These  three  innovations  (as  they  then  were)  are  all  sail 
to  have  proceeded  from  the  Councils  of  Toledo,  in  thei 
reaction  from  the  vanquished  Arianism. 

It  implies  an  immense  vitality,  inherent  in  the  ortho 
dox  doctrine  established  at  Nicaea,  that  it  should  hav< 
won  its  way  against  such  formidable  antagonists,  ani 
should  have  securely  seated  itself  in  the  heart  of  th< 
Church  for  so  many  subsequent  centuriea 

<  See  Leetnre  YH 
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Qmrtantme,  indeed,  and  even  at  intervals  Athanasiuft 

liimael^  endeavored  to  moderate  the  zeal  to  which  the 

eager  partisans  on  hoth  sides  pursued  their  quarrel  at 

tilie  time ;  and  looking  back  jQrom  later  times^  Erasmus  ^ 

in  the  Reformation,  and  Bishop  Kaye  in  our  own  age^ 

have  regarded  the  controversy  as  carried  to  a  pitch 

iKyQnd  any  bounds  which  faith  or  wisdom  could  reason* 

aUy  sanction.    But  the  importance  of  its  actual  effects 

it  tiie  time,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  on  the 

Q^mions  and  the  feelings  of  Christendom,  can  hardly 

le  overstated,  and  the  final  result  is  one  of  those  vio« 

tones  which  go  far  to  justify  the  cause  itself. 

Nor  has  the  interest  of  the  controversy  entirely  ceased 
with  the  final  extermination  of  the  Arian  sect  by  the 
sword   of  Clovis,  and   the   conversion  of  Recared  and 
Aeodelinda.    From  that  time  no  doubt  the  continuous 
existence  of  the  Arian  tradition  was  broken ;   and  no 
i^Btem  of  opinions  which  has  since  arisen  can  be  con* 
fidered  as  in  any  true  historical  sense  the  representa- 
tive of  the  old  Alexandrian  and  Gothic  heresy.     The 
Arianism  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  of  Milton,  of  Whis* 
ton,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  differed  in  three  impor- 
tant particulars  (which  shall  shortly  be  described  ^  here^ 
after)  firom  the  system  of  Arius  and  Eusebius.    Nothing 
is  more  needed  in  Ecclesiastical  history  than  to  guard 
ugainst  the  illusion  of  inferring  an  identity  of  belief  and 
feeling,  merely  from  an  identity  of  name.    The  Ana- 
Wptists   of  the  nineteenth  century  are  hardly  more 
fifierent  from  the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth,  than 
the  Arians  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  firom  the 
Arians  of  the  fourth. 

Still  the  fimdamental  principle  of  the  old  Arianism^ 
as  separate  firom  the  logical  form  and  the  political  oi^ 

1  Sm  Ittig'^  CowMii  «f  IGqm^  S  zlviL 
s  See  Lecture  in. 
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ganization  which  it  assumed,  has  hardly  ever  departed 
from  the  Church.^  It  has  penetrated  where  we  should 
least  expect  to  find  it  The  theological  opinions  of 
many  who  have  thought  themselves^  and  been  thought 
by  others,  most  orthodox,  have  been  deeply  colored  by 
the  most  conspicuous  tendencies  of  the  doctrine  of 
Arius.  Often  men  have  been  attacked  as  heretics,  only 
because  they  a^greed  too  closely  with  the  doctrine  of 
Athanasius.  ^Ingemuit  orbis  et  miratus  est  se  esse 
Arianum,"  is  a  process  which  has  been  strangely  re- 
peated, more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  To  track  such  identity  under  seeming  differ* 
ences,  and  such  differences  imder  seeming  identity,  is  a 
duty  prescribed  to  the  Christian  theologian  by  the  very 
highest  authority. 

2.  But  over  and  above  the  magnitude  of  the  question 
discussed  between  Arius  and  Athanasius,  there  are  other 
considerations  which  make  the  first  Nicene  Council  a 
fruitful  field  of  ecclesiastical  study. 

It  was  the  earliest  great  historical  events  so  to  speak, 
Importance  which  had  affectcd  the  whole  Church,  since  the 
period.  closc  of  the  ApostoUc  age.  In  the  two  inter- 
vening centuries  there  had  been  many  stirring  incidents, 
two  or  three  great  writers,  abimdance  of  curious  and 
instructive  usages.  But  all  was  isolated  and  fragmen- 
tary. Even  the  persecutions  are  imperfectly  known. 
We  are  still  in  the  catacombs :  here  and  there  a  light 
appears  to  guide  us;  here  and  there  is  the  authentic 
grave  of  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  or  the  altar  or  picture  of 
a  primitive  assembly ;  but  the  regular  course  of  eccle- 
siastical history  is  still  waiting  to  begin,  and  it  does  not 
begin  till  the  Council  of  NicaBa.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  the  Church  meets  the  Empire  &ce  to  face.     The 

1  On  this  more  general  aspect  of  the  coatroveraj,  I  shall  enlarge  in  Leo- 
tare  YII. 
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excitement^  the  shocks  the  joy^  the  disappointment^  the 
hope  of  the  meeting  communicate  themselves  to  ns.  It 
is  one  of  those  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  occur  once^  and  cannot  be  repeated.  It  is  the 
last  point  whence  we  can  look  back  on  the  dark, 
broken  road  of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken.  It  is  the  first  point  whence 
we  can  look  forward  to  the  new  and  comparatively 
smooth  and  easy  course  which  the  Church  will  have 
to  pursue  for  two  centuries,  indeed,  in  some  sense,  for 
twelve  centuries  onwards.  The  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Nicene  and  the  ante-Nicene  age,  is  the 
most  definite  that  we  shall  find  till  we  arrive  at  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians. 

The  form,  too,  which  this  decisive  event  assumed,  is 
memorable  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  events  The  Nicene 
which  have  now  become  extinct     The  Coun- the  first 
cil  of  Nicaaa  is  the  first  "  General  Council  *'  —  of  a"(?€n- 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  eighteen  synods  cii. 
which  ended,  and  in  all  probability  has  ended  forever, 
in  the  Council  of  Trent     In  the  church  in  which  was 
held  the  last  session  of  that  latest  of  the  Councils,  is 
a  vaunting  inscription,  which  unconsciously  conveys  the 
truth  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  succession,  of  which 
it  brought  up  the  rear :  — 

^^  Sacra  umika  ikgressus 
Infra  qvm  fostremua 
Spiritus  Sanctus 
Deus  .sternus  munificus 
solator  ecclesiib  catholicib 
Per  concilium  magnum  legitimux 

Oracula  effudit, 
QxnsQuis  £S 
Mitte  tibi  frjboptari 
nlcmam^  gonstantinofolix, 


Chaicsdonek,  hvmmKuu^ 

ViBNNAK,   COKQTANTIAX, 
FliORENTIAlft. 

Roma  ipsa  hoc  vominb 
tibi  pae  non  maju8  dkdit." 

Wide  as  was  the  difierence  between  the  first  and  the 
last^  yet  still  there  is  a  family  likeness^  which  rendeiff' 
each  an  illustration  of  the  other ;  and  which,  therefore^' 
renders  the  study  of  any  one  of  them  a  study  of  aE 
Of  all  the  institutions  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history 
they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  significant  And,  if 
the  first  Council  of  Nicaea  be  the  one  which,  by  its 
antiquity  and  its  sanctity,  commands  the  most  general 
homage,  we  shall  have  in  its  sessions  the  advantage  of 
observing  a  Council  under  the  most  favorable  circumr 
stances 

There  are  three  characteristics  which  were  fixed  in 
the  Council  of  Nicsda,  and  which  it  shared  more  or  leas 
with  all  that  followed. 

a)  First,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  the  earliest  ex- 
ample  of  a  large  assembly  professing  to  represent  the 
voice  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity. Meetings  and  synods  there  had  been  before 
but  this  was  the  first  open  inauguration  of  them,  in  the 
face  of  day.  Its  title  at  the  time  was,  in  contradistincv 
tion  to  all  which  had  gone  before  —  "The  Great  and 
Holy  Synod." 

It  was  the  decisive  sanction  of  the  doctrine  that  a 
Deiibem-  ^^^^  *^^  uumcrous  asscmWy  is  the  best  channel 
Icur'Sr  for  arriving  at  Christian  truth.  It  is  obvious 
CoundiB.     ii^^  ijjjg  ^03  jjQ^  ^i^Q  necessary  or  only  course 

that  might  have  been  piursued.  In  heathen  ages,  and 
also  in  many  Christian  ages,  decisions  have  been  sought 
in  particular  spots  or  from  particular  persons,  oraoles, 
hermits^  shrines,  gifted  men,  sovereigns,  bishops,  popea 
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But  none  of  these  courses  were  adopted  m  the  first 
times  of  the  Church.    Even  as  far  back  as  the  apostolic 
age  the  most  important  question  which  agitated  the 
Christian  commimity  was  determined,  not,  indeed,  by 
a  gathering  of  different  Churches,  but  still  by  an  as- 
sembly in  some  respects  far  more  democratic  Hian  any 
which  succeeded    The  Council  of  Jerusaletn  consisted 
not  only  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  but  of  the  brethren 
also.    It  was  a  decision  of  the  whole  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, laity  as  well  as  clergy.    This,  as  far  as  we  know, 
yfu  the  last  instance  of  such  an  extension  of  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  Church.    But  the  principle  of  a  pop- 
ular as  distinguished  from  an  individual  authority  was 
recognized  in  all  the  provincial  synods,  and  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  grandest  scale  at  the  Nicene  CoimciL 
Freedom  and  deliberation  were  thus  proclaimed  to  be 
the  best  means  of  deciding  a  question  of  high  Christian 
doctrine.    Whether  the  means  succeeded  or  not>  is  ^not 
now  the  question.     But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  that 
age  of  despotism  and  political  inactivity  it  should  have 
been  adopted  at  alL    As  it  has  been  said  that  the  early 
Christian  bishops  were  the  only  likenesses  of  the  trib- 
unes of  the  ancient  Roman  republic,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Councils  were  the  only  likenesses  of  the  an- 
cient Boman  senates.    The  old  spirit  of  liberty  which 
had  died  away,  or  been  suppressed  everywhere  else, 
revived,  or  was  continued,  in  the  ecclesiastical  synods 
of  the  Empire,  just  as  now  in  France,  firee  discussion, 
banished  firom  all  other  places,  still  maintains  its  hold 
m  the  literary  and  scientific  meetings  of  the  Institute. 
The  Christian  Church  is  not  the  only  religious  system 
which  has  had  the  courage  to  intrust  its  highest  in- 
terests to  the  decision  of  large  and,  at  times,  tumultu- 
ous assemblies ;  it  is  one  of  the  curious  parallels  often 
observed  between  Christianity  and  the  outward  forms 
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of  the  wide-spread  religion  of  Buddhism^  &afe  there 
also  general  councils  ^  have  been  called  to  decide  <}iie»* 
tions  of  faith  and  discipline.  But  this  is  the  only  par- 
alleL  Nothing  of  the  kind  existed  in  ancient  paganism, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  has  arisen  in  modern  Mahom* 
etanism.  Whatever  might  be  the  disadvantages  and 
weaknesses  attendant  upon  the  institution,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  must  have  the  credit  of  having  made  the 
effort  of  giving  to  all  its  members  a  voice  in  the  setr 
tlement  of  its  highest  interests,  and  of  uniting  all  the 
various  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  from  time 
to  time,  for  one  common  purpose. 

And  they  are  also  the  first  precedents  of  the  principle 
of  representative  government  The  Nicene  Council, 
like  those  which  followed,  and  (with  the  exception  of 
that  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles)  like  those 
which  preceded,  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of 
bishops.  But  the  bishops  at  that  time  were  literally 
the  representatives^  of  the  Christian  communities  over 
which  they  presided.  They  were  elected  by  universal 
suflrage,  and  they  considered  themselves  responsible  to 
their  constituents,  to  a  degree  which  at  times  reminds 
us,  even  painfully,  of  the  vices  of  modem  constitutional 
government  Eusebius  felt  himself  bound  to  explain  to 
his  diocese  at  Caasarea  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
given  his  vote  at  Nicaea ;  and  at  Chalcedon,  so  intense 
was  the  fear  of  their  countr3nnDLen  entertained  by  the 
Egyptian  bishops,  that  they  threw  themselves  in  an 
agony  at  the  feet  of  the  Council,  with  the  cry  o^  ^  Spare 
us  —  kill  us  here,  if  you  will  —  but  do  not  send  us  home 
to  certain  death.  The  whole  province  of  Egypt  will 
rise  against  us."' 

t  For  the  Buddhist  councils  see  Turnour*s  translation  of  the  Mahawanso,  L 
11-48.  The  first  council  was  held  B.  c.  548 ;  the  second,  b.  c.  448 ;  the  thtrd, 
B.  o.  809. 

s  hndXii^,    Mana,  Ckmcfl.  vii.  68.  8  See  Maosi,  ConcQ.  tiL  57,. 
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b)  Another  characteristic  of  a  General  Council  first 
exemplified  at  Nicsea  is  stated  in  somewhat  polemidal 
language^  but  still  with  substantial  truth,  in  the  welt 
known  words  of  the  21st  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England :  ^  General  Councils  may  not 
be  gathered  together  but  by  the  commandment  and 
will  of  Princes  " 

What  the  Article  here  states  controversially  as  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was  a  recognized  fact  and  principle 
in  the  historical  constitution  of  a  General  Council.  It 
was  almost  implied  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  An 
"  CEcumenical  Synod,"  that  is,  an  ^  Imperial  gathering  ** 
firom  the  whole  oUovfiiirrj,  or  Empire  (for  this  was  the 
technical  meaning  of  the  word,  even  in  the  Greek* 
of  the  New  Testament),  could  be  convened  only  by  the 
Ebiperor.  This  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
the  case  of  Nicaaa,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Eastern  Coun- 
cfls.  Not  only  no  single  bishop,  but  no  single  prince ' 
(miless  we  take  the  word  in  its  most  ancient  sense),  was 
sufficient  to  convene  a  general  assembly  from  all  parts 
of  that  vast  territory.  A  Council  was  part,  as  it  were, 
of  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Empire ; 
and  however  much  disputed  afterwards  in  the  entangle- 
ment of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  relations  in  the  West, 
the  principle  has  never  been  wholly  abandoned.  When 
liie  Western  Empire  fell,  the  Eastern  Emperor  still  re- 
tained the  inalienable  right,  and  when  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror became  inaccessible  to  the  needs  of  European 
Christendom,  and  a  new  "Holy  Roman  Empire"  was 
erected  in  the  West>  then  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
(solely  or,  more  properly,  conjointly  with  his  Byzan- 
tine brother)  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  Constantino. 

1  See  Lake  iL  1. 

S  We  most  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  word  "  prince  * 
used  for  ^  sovereign,"  as  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  it 
bere  used  in  its  classical  sense  for  the  **  Frinceps"  or  Roman  Emperor. 
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We  shall  see  in  the  forms  of  the  Council  of  Nica^  the 
earliest  precedents,  not  so  much  of  our  ecdPHiaBtaqJ 
Bjmods  as  of  our  parliaments,  convened  by  the  writ  of 
the  sovereign,  opened  by  his  personal  presence,  swayed 
by  his  personal  wishes  and  advice.  And  if  we  look  6rom 
the  first  to  the  fourth  General  Council,  of  which  the 
forms  are  more  fully  preserved,  and  in  which  perhaps 
the  independence  both  of  the  Roman  citizen  and  of  the 
Christian  bishop  had  sunk  to  a  lower  pitch,  we  shall  see 
in  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Marcian  and  the  ^n- 
press  Pulcheria,  who  came  with  their  whole  court  to 
ratify  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon,  something  more  than  a 
mere  nominal  presidency.  The  assembled  Bishops  ex- 
claimed (and  here  I  give  the  words  as  reported  at  the 
time) — *^To  Marcian,  the  new  Constantine,  the  new  Paul, 
the  new  David,  long  years —  long  years  to  our  sovereign 
lord  David.  .  .  .  You  are  the  peace  of  the  world,  long 
life.  Your  faith  will  defend  you.  Thou  honorest  Christ 
He  will  defend  thee.  Thou  hast  established  orthodoxy. 
...  To  the  august  Empress,  many  yeara  You  are  the 
lights  of  orthodoxy.  .  .  .  Orthodox  from  her  birth,  God 
will  defend  her.  Defender  of  the  faith,  may  God  defend 
her.  Pious,  orthodox  enemy  of  heretics,  God  will  defend 
her.  Thou  hast  persecuted  all  the  heretics.  May  the 
evil  eye  be  averted  from  your  Empire.  Worthy  of  the 
faith,  worthy  of  Christ  So  are  the  faithful  sovereigns 
honored.  .  .  .  Marcian  is  the  new  Constantine,  Pulcheria 
is  the  new  Helena.  .  .  .  Your  life  is  the  safety  of  all ; 
your  faith  is  the  glory  of  the  churches.  By  thee  the 
world  is  at  peace ;  by  thee  the  orthodox  faith  is  estab- 
lished; by  thee  heresy  ceases  to  be:  long  life  to  the 
Emperor  and  Empress.**  * 

This  secular  character  (I  use  the  word  in  no  invidious 
sense),  thus  stamped  upon  the  institution  of  Councils 

^  llao«,TiL  170. 
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6om  the  firsts  they  never  lost  Western  Christendom, 
separated  firom  the  Byzantine  Imperial  court,  and  never, 
completely  subjugated  to  its  own  Imperial  head  in  Ger- 
many, was  not  equally  dependent  on  the  Emperor  for 
its  general  assemblies.  But  they  were  still  cast  in  the 
same  Imperial  mould.  The  sanction  of  the  Emperor 
was  still  required.^  An  appeal  to  a  General  Council  was 
the  half-temporal  half-spiritual  weapon  which  the  Em- 
perors and  Kings  of  Europe  always  held  in  reserve  as 
a  rejoinder  to  a  Papal  interdict  Even  so  submissive  a 
sovereign  as  Philip  11.  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  threat 
to  the  refractory  Paul  IV.  Even  so  late  as  the  Council 
of  Constance,  the  Emperor  Sigismund  appeared  in  per- 
son. In  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  ambassadors  of  all 
the  courts  of  Europe  were  there  to  represent  their  ab- 
sent masters.  The  Imperial  ambassador  sits  in  the 
highest  place,  the  French  the  next,  and  the  Spaniard, 
unwilling  to  concede  the  second  place  to  any  one 
but  the  most  Catholic  king,  sits  proudly  aloof  in  the 
•entre. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this  control  and  admixture 
of  secular  and  lay  authority,  not  only  allowed  but  court- 
ed by  the  highest  and  most  venerable  of  ecclesiastical 
synods,  because  it  may  tend  to  reconcile  sensitive  church- 
men of  our  own  country  to  a  like  control  over  English 
convocations,  or  Scottish  general  assemblies.^  It  further 
reminds  us  how  the  Councils  of  the  Church,  in  the  time 
of  their  grandeur,  were  mixed  up  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  thus  became  the  expression  of 
the  age.     The  Council  of  Nicsea  was,  in  the  eyes  of  its 

1  Tho  first  Pope,  said  to  have  called  a  Council,  is  Pelagius  II.,  a.  d.  587.. 
But  the  Epistle  in  which  the  right  is  claimed  is  a  forgery.  (Robertson,  L  547.. 
Sded.) 

*  See  "  The  Councils  of  the  Church "  by  Dr.  Pnsey,  —  written  with  the 
express  intention  of  allaying  the  alarms  of  English  churchmen  occasioned  bj- 
the  theological  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
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• 

eontemporarieB^  far  the  most  important  gathering  thtl 
had  taken  place  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of 
Constantine^  or  even  since  the  virtual  suppression  of  tbi 
Roman  senate.  The  Council  of  Constance  was  at  least 
as  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  passions  and  feelings 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna  conld 
have  been  with  those  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  well  also 
to  remember  that  this  intimate  connection  of  the  Gounn 
cils  with  the  constitution  of  the  ancient  Empire,  furnish- 
es one  strong  ground  for  the  prediction,  which  I  ven- 
tured to  make  just  now,  that  in  all  probability  a  General 
Council  will  never  be  held  again.  According  to  the  only 
precedents  universally  recognized,  an  (Ecumenical  Synod 
cannot  be  summoned  except  by  the  Emperor,  and  ^the 
Ecnperor,"  in  that  sense  of  the  word  in  which  alone  he 
could  be  made  available,  has  ceased  to  exist  There  is 
now  no  longer  an  Empire  of  the  West;  the  modem 
Empire  of  Austria  and  the  modem  Empire  of  France 
are  merely  separate  kingdoms  imder  lofty  titles.  There 
is,  in  a  truer  sense,  an  Emperor  of  the  East  But  no 
one  will  suppose  it  probable  that  the  authority  of  the 
Russian  Czar  would  ever  be  recognized  in  the  Idngdoms 
or  churches  of  the  West,  even  putting  aside  the  intense 
ecclesiastical  animosity  with  which  the  Latin  Church 
would  regard  any  such  attempt  (xeneral  Councils  were 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  Europe 
—  but  with  the  dissolution  of  that  venerable  fabric  they 
have,  we  may  be  almost  sure^  been  laid  aside  in  their 
aoicient  form  never  to  reappear. 

c)  And  this  prepares  us .  to  consider  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  somewhat  harsh,  but  still,  as  I  said^.in* 
contestable,  description  of  them  in  the  language  of  the 
twenty-first  Article.  "  When  they  be  gathered  together" 
(at  that  time,  we  may  here  observe,  the  Article  contem?- 
plated  the  recurrence  of  the  event  as  not  entirely  im- 
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{xMsible)^  "^  fbrasmueb  AS  they  be  assemblies  of  men, 
thereof  all  be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  word 
of  (5od,  they  may  err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even 
in  things  pertaining  unto  God.'^     It  is  absolutely  neces^ 
Bsry  to  claim  the  freedom  of  criticism  on  which  thesd 
words  insist     With  every  disposition  to  honor  YaimAe 
these  assemblies,  —  with  every  desire  to  make  ^f  QiJSSii 
allowance  for  their  weaknesses,  and  to  esteem  councUfc 
the  results  of  their  labors, — it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand them  rightly,  or  even  to  do  justice  to  their  merits, 
^i&out  remembering  throughout  that  they  were  assem- 
blies of  fallible  men,  swayed  by  the  good  and  evil  in- 
fluences to  which  all  assemblies  are  exposed. 

We  need  not  adopt  the  extreme  language  of  con- 
^mnation  into  which  Gregory  Nazianzen  ^  was  driven, 
irritated,  no  doubt^  by  the  excesses  which  he  himself 
witoessed : -^  *^  I  never  yet  saw  a  council  of  bishops 
eome  to  a  good  end.^  ^I  salute  them  afar  ofi^  since 
I  know  how  troublesome  tibey  are."  *I  never  more 
Will  sit  in  those  assemblies  of  cranes  and  geese.''  It 
IS  enough  to  remember,  in  the  wise  language  of  Dean 
Iffihnan,  how  almost  inevitable  is  the  disappointment 
which  we  experience  on  finding  the  repulsive  aspect 
irtiich  Chmtianity  a^umes  in  the  veiy  assemblies 
which  should  represent  it  in  its  best  and  most  attrac- 
tive form.  ^A  General  Council,"  he  justly  observes,* 
^  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  religious  dis- 
'  sension.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  could  hardly  be  con* 
^  voked,  but  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  settle  some 
•questions  which  have  already  violently  disorganized 

•  tiie  peace  of  Christendom.    It  is  a  field  of  battle  in 

•  which  a  long  train  of  animosities  and  hostilities  is  to 
^  come  to  an  issue.    Men,  therefore,  meet  with  all  the 

•  excitement,  the  estrangement,  the  jealousy,  the  antip- 

1  Ep.  124, 136 ;  jCaiUL  xtiL  91.  t  Latm  Chratiaiiitj,  L  S2S. 
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*  athy,  engendered  by  a  fierce  and  obstinate  oontroversy. 
^  They  meet  to  triumph  over  their  adyersaries^  rather 
^than  dispassionately  to  investigate  truth.  Each  is 
^  committed  to  his  opinions,  each  exasperated  by  oppo- 
^  sition,  each  supported  by  a  host  of  intractable  follow- 
^  ers,  each  probably  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
^  importance  of  the  question,  and  that  importance  seems 
^  to  increase,  since  it  has  demanded  the  decision  of  a 
*^  general  assembly  of  Christendom." 

Let  us  approach  the  Council  of  Nicsea  with  these 
humbler  expectations,  and  we  shall  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  how  many  incidents  of  moderation  and 
charity  and  simplicity  it  contains  amidst  much  fierce 
animosity,  and  much  pardonable  enthusiasm. 

There  is  a  well-known,  perhaps  somewhat  flippani^ 
paj9sage,  in  which  Jortin  remarks  on  the  possible  mo- 
tives by  which  such  an  assembly  would  be  influenced  : 
-T— "  It  may  be,"  he  says,  "  by  reverence  to  the  Emperor, 
"  or  to  his  counsellors  and  favorites,  or  the  fear  of  ofifend- 
"  ing  some  great  prelate  (as  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  or 
"  of  Rome),  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  insult,  vex,  and 
^  plague  all  the  bishops  within  and  without  his  jurisdio- 
^  tion ;  by  the  dread  of  passing  for  heretics,  and  of  being 
^calumniated,  reviled,  hated,  anathematized,  excommu- 
"  nicated,  imprisoned,  banished,  fined,  beggared,  starved, 
"  if  they  refused  to  submit :  by  the  love  of  peace  and 
*^ quiet;  by  the  hatred  of  contention;  by  compliance 
*^  with  an  active  body  and  imperious  spirit ;  by  a  defer- 
"  ence  to  the  majority ;  by  a  love  of  dictating  and  dom- 
^  ineering,  of  applause  and  respect ;  by  vanity  and  am- 
^  bition ;  by  a  total  ignorance  of  the  question  in  debate, 
^  or  a  total  indifierence  about  it ;  by  private  friendships ; 
^by  enmity  and  resentment;  by  old  prejudices;  by 
"  hopes  of  gain ;  by  an  indolent  disposition ;  by  good- 
^  nature  and  the  fatigue  of  attending ;  by  the  desire  to 
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*be  at  home,**  &c.  &c.  &c.^  Many  of  these  feelings  may 
doubtless  have  been  at  work  in  the  sittings  of  Nicasai ; 
indeed  the  passage  must  have  been  partly  suggested  by 
the  enumeration  of  motives  in  the  history  of  Eusebiua^ 
But  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  passions 
had  far  less  control  over  the  Council  of  NicsBa  than  over 
those  which  followed.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
instances  of  the  crimes  and  follies  which  disfigured  the 
Christian  assemblies  of  later  times.  We  need  not  dwell 
on  the  exceptional  case  of  the  murder  of  John  Huss  at 
Constance,  or  repeat  how  at  the  second  Council  of 
Ephesus  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  was  trampled 
down  and  stamped  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. But  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  authentic  scene 
from  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon,  in  numbers  and  in  dig- 
nity far  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Seven.'  I  quote 
from  the  Report  of  the  Council  itself  The  moment 
is  that  of  the  Imperial  ofl&cers  ordering  that  Theodo- 
ret,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Kars,  well  known  as  the 
cooimentator  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  should  enter 
the  assembly :  —  ^  And  when  the  most  reverend  Bishop 
*^Theodoret  entered,  the  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of 
''Egypt,  Ulyria,  and  Palestine  shouted  out — *  Mercy 
'''upon  us !  the  faith  is  destroyed.  The  canons  of  the 
"'Church  excommunicate  him.  Turn  him  out!  turn 
'''out  the  teacher  of  Nestorius!'  On  the  other  hand, 
''the  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  the  East,  of  Thrace, 
"of  Pontus,  and  of  Asia,  shouted  out — 'We  were  com- 
"'pelled  [at  the  former  Council]  to  subscribe  our  names 
"'to  blank  papers;  we  were  scourged  into  submission. 
"Turn  out  the  Manichaeans.  Turn  out  the  enemies 
"'of  Flavian;  turn  out  the  adversaries  of  the  faith!' 
•Dioscorus,  the  most  reverend  Bishop  of  Alexandria^ 

I  Bemarks  on  EccL  Histoiy,  L  188.  9  Eob.  Y.  C.  iii.  6 

'  Mansi,  tL  590,  •591. 
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*  said — ^  Why  is  Cyril  to  be  turned  out  ?  It  is  he  whom 
^^Theodoret  has  condemned/  The  most  reverend  the 
^Bishops  of  the  East  shouted  out  —  *Tum  out  the 
•^murderer  Dioscorus.  Who  knows  not  the  deeds  of 
^ '  Dioscorus  ?'....  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops 

*  of  Egypt,  niy ria,  and  Palestine  shouted  out — '  Long 
^  ^  life  to  the  Empress !  *  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops 
**  of  the  East  shouted  out  —  ^  Turn  out  the  murderers.' 
**  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  shouted  out 

*  —  'The  Empress  turned  out  Nestorius;  long  life  ta 
* '  tlie  Catholic  Empress !  The  Orthodox  synod  refuses 
*'to  admit  Theodoret'"  Theodoret  then  being  at  last 
received  by  the  Imperial  officers,  and  taking  his  place, 
^the  most  reverend  Bishops  of  the  East  shouted  out — 
^'He  is  worthy  —  worthy/  The  most  reverend  the 
♦Bishops  of  Egypt  shouted  out — 'Don't  call  him  bish- 
**'op,  he  is  no  bishop.  Turn  out  the  fighter  against 
^ '  God ;  turn  out  the  Jew/  The  most  reverend  thei 
^  Bishops  of  the  East  shouted  out  — '  The  Orthodox  for 
^ '  the  synod.  Turn  out  the  rebels ;  turn  out  the  mur-^ 
*^ '  derers/  The  most  reverend  the  Bishops  of  Egypt — 
V  Turn  out  the  enemy  of  God.  Turn  out  the  defamer 
^ '  of  Christ  Long  life  to  the  Empress,  long  life  to  the 
^ '  Emperor,  long  life  to  the  Catholic  Emperor !  Theod- 
^ '  oret  condemned  Cyril,  K  we  receive  Theodoret,  we 
** '  excommunicate  Cyril/  " 

At  this  point  the  Imperial  Commissioners  who  were 
present  put  a  stop  to  the  clamor,  as  unworthy  a  meet- 
ing of  Christian  bishops.  We  shall,  doubtless,  agree 
with  them.  My  object  in  recalling  so  scandalous  a 
scene  has  been,  first,  that  we  may  not  form  too  high 
a  standard  of  what  we  are  to  expect  from  the  first 
Council ;  secondly,  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
do  justice  to  its  undoubted  superiority  over  the  conduct 
of  the  later  assembUes. 
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But  we  must  not  forget  the  good  as  well  asi  the 
evil  which  the  Councils  —  and  not  least  that  of  ^^^^^^ 
Nicaea  —  shared  with  all  large  assemblies  of  fal-  ^^^^ 
JiWe  men  ever3rwhere;  namely,  the  imconscious  Councils. 
moderation  which  springs  up  from  bringing  two  parties 
&ce  to  face  with  each  other.    No  doubt  violent  and 
extreme   partisans  are  oflen  exasperated   against  one 
another  by  personal  contact  and  conflict    But  the  vast 
mass  of  intervening  shades  of  opinion  is  by  such  meetr 
ings  drawn  more  closely  together.    Probably  no  Coun- 
cil has  separated  without  making  some  friends  who 
.w«re  before  enemies,  and  some  friends  closer  than  be- 
Ibre.     Such,  in  an  eminent  degree,  was  the  express 
object  and  result  of  the  Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem. 
No  doubt  even  then  there  was  the  separation  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  the  quarrel  between  Paul  and 
Peter.     But  on  the  whole  the  assembly  brought  to- 
gether, instead  of  dividing  asunder,  the  true  servants 
of  Christ    It  agreed  to  tolerate,  without  approving  or 
condemning,  the  differences  which  it  was  called  to  ad- 
judge.    The  Jewish  Apostles  gave  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.    The  Church 
of  Jerusalem  determined  not  to  lay  upon  the  Gentiles 
the  yoke  which  it  was  willing  to  bear  itself    Assem- 
blies so  minded,  and  so  deciding,  have  doubtless  been 
very  rare.     But  both  in  intention  and  effect  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  partook  largely  of  that  first  Apostolic  exam- 
ple.    The  estimation  in  which  we  at  this  moment  hold 
the  writings  of  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  is  a  proof  of  the 
kindly  feeling  which  then  gathered  round  him  and  his 
party,  and  which  has  never  since  been  entirely  dissi- 
pated.    The  professed  object  of  those  who  directed  the 
deicisions  of  the  Council  was  to  include  as  wide  a  numr 
ber  fu»  possible;  and   every  succeeding  Council  and 
careed  (with  whatever  provocation  or  justification  for 
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doing  8o)  ha£i  yet  been  a  narrowing  of  tihe  basis  w 
which  the  first  Goimcil  took  its  stand. 

nL  Such  being  the  general  interest  of  the  GomuiiH 
of  Nicaea,  there  are  several  peculiarities  in  its  histQiy 
which  render  the  study  of  it  instructive  in  detaiL    . 

1.  The  original  narratives  are  in  great  measure  de- 
Contem-  rivcd  from  Contemporary  sources.  The  AcUj 
■ources.  indeed,  or  Reports  of  the  Council  (such  as  are 
preserved  in  the  case  of  the  Councils  of  Ephesus 
and  Chalcedon),  never  existed,  or  have  perished.  But 
the  decrees  and  the  official  letters  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  Emperor  remain ;  and  we  have  the  ao^ 
counts,  more  or  less  perfect,  of  not  less  than  four  eje- 
witnesses. 

2.  Both  amongst  these  eye-witnesses,  and  amongst  the 
8o«.^.a  later  historians,  we  have  the  help  which  in  all 
both  sides,  i^gtory,  especially  ecclesiastical  history,  is  much 
to  be  desired,  of  the  representations  of  both  sides.  As 
in  the  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent  we  have  the 
double  account  of  Pallavicini  and  Sarpi,  so  here  we  have 
the  double  account  of  Athanasius  and  Eusebius.  Gib- 
bon longs  for  a  Sarpi  at  Nicaea.  But^  in  fact,  we  have 
a  Paul  Sarpi,  not  indeed  as  regards  wisdom  or  leammg, 
but  certainly  as  regards  his  indifference,  if  not  hostility, 
to  the  successful  party  of  the  Council,  in  Eusebius  him- 
self Without  entering  into  the  much  disputed  question 
of  the  precise  shade  of  his  Arianism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  leaning  to  that  side  ;  and  so  far,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  defeated  party  have  been  left 
without  a  spokesman :  and  on  the  same  side  we  must 
add  the  fragments  from  the  avowed  Arian,  Philostor- 
gius.  The  Meletians,  in  like  manner,  (to  take  a  smaller 
section  of  the  Council,)  are  represented  by  Epiphanius ; 
the  Novatians,  by  the  aged  informant  of  Socrates.  Of 
the  three  chief  historians,  too,  of  the  next  generation, 
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two  (Socrates  and  Sozomen)  are  not  clergymen,  but  lay- 
men and  lawyers;  and  of  these,  Socrates  is  at  times 
quite  remarkable  for  his  philosophical  candor ;  and  the 
tiiird,  Theodoret^  although  a  bishop  and  a  theologian, 
belonged  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  Church,  and 
had  at  one  time  been  himself  under  a  grave  suspicion 
of  heresy. 

8.  The  legendary  tales  which  have  been  formed  on 

the  basis  of  the  historical  facts  have  a  twofold  The  le- 

mterest    They  well  represent  those  two  classes  ^*'**"*   . 

which  Arnold  has  described  in  his  history  of  Rome,^ 

"  equally  remote  from  historical  truth,  but  in  all  other 

*  respects  most  opposite  to  each  other ;  the  one  imag- 

*inative  but  honest,  playing  with  facts,  and  converting 

"(hem  into  a  wholly  different  form,  but  addressing  it- 

*8elf  also  to  a  different  part  of  the  mind ;  not  professing 

•to  impart  exact  knowledge,  but  to  quicken  and  raisp 

*the  perception  of  what  is  beautiful  and  noble ;  the 

**  other,  tame  and  fraudulent,  deliberately  corrupting 

•truth,  in  order  to  minister  to  national  or  individual 

"vanity,  but  substituting  in  the  place  of  reality  the  rep- 

•  resentations  of  interested  or  servile  falsehood."     To 

the  former  of  these  classes  belongs,  in  the  old  Roman 

history,  the  legend  of  the  fall  of  Veii ;  in  the  history 

of  Nicsea,  the  legends  of  the  different  saints  who  were 

present     To  the  latter  belong,  in  the  Pagan  history, 

the  pretended  victory  of  Camillus  over  the  Gauls ;  in 

the  Christian  history,  the  inventions  intended  to  exalt 

the  see  of  Rome,  or  to  blacken  the  character  of  the 

Arians.'    Both  are  instructive.    The  former  convey  to 

us  a  sense  of  the  deep  impression  made  by  the  Council 

Oil  the  popular  mind.    The  latter  exhibit  to  us  what 

the  history  would  have  been  (but  is  not),  had  it  taken 

i< 
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place   according  to  the   theoriesi  and  wishes  of  late? 
times. 

4.  The  details  which,  from  whatever  quarter,  we  thua 
ito  chM-  gain  of  the  Nicene  Comicil  are  far  more  impor- 
^***"'  tant  than  they  would  be  in  any  other  Council. 
They  disclose  to  us  a  section  of  the  di£ferent  layers  of 
society  in  that  period.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  we 
share  in  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  attended  the 
Council,  and  tiirough  their  eyes  become,  personally  ao» 
quainted  with  many  of  the  most  famous  persoi^es  of 
that  age  —  some  famous  in  all  ages.  Most  of  them  wo 
shall  sufficiently  see  in  the  Council  itself^  But  there 
are  two  whose  eminence  so  far  transcends  the  limits  of 
that  particular  event,  and  the  understanding  of  whose 
characters  is  so  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the 
whole  event,  as  to  demand  a  special  notice.  It  will  be 
}worth  while  to  have  known  something  of  the  Coimdl, 
if  only  it  enables  us  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  two  men 
so  extraordinary  as  Constantine^  and  Athanasius.' 

1  Lecture  EL  S  Lecture  VL  8  Lecture  YIL 
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LECTURE  nX 

THE  MEETING  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

In  the  close  of  the  month  of  May,  1853,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  descending,  in  the  moonlight  of  an 
early  morning,  from  the  high  wooded  steeps  of  one  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Bithynia.  As  the  dawn  rose, 
and  as  we  approached  the  foot  of  these  hills,  through 
the  thick  mists  which  lay  over  the  plain  there  gradually 
broke  upon  our  view  the  two  features  which  mark  the 
city  of  NicsBa. 

Beneath  us  lay  the  long  inland  lake  —  the  Ascanian 
Lake,  which,  communicatmg  at  its  western  ex-  Thepre- 
toemity  by  a  small  inlet  with  the  Sea  of  Mar-  JSiA^c* 
mora,  fills  up  almost  the  whole  valley  ;  —  itself  ^^  ^**^*^ 
a  characteristic  of  the  conformation  of  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor.     Such  another  is  the  Lake  of  ApoUonius,  seen 
from  the  summit  of  the  Mysian  Olympus.    Such  another 
is  the  smaller  lake  seen  in  traversing  the  plain  on  the 
^ay  from  Broussa. 

At  the  head  of  the  lake  appeared  the  oblong  space 
enclosed  by  the  ancient  walls,  of  which  the  rectangular 
form  indicates  with  unmistakable  precision  the  original 
founders  of  the  city.  It  was  the  outline  given  to  all 
the  Oriental  towns  built  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
^d  their  imitators.  Antioch,  Damascus,  Philadelphia^ 
Sebaste,  Palmyra,  were  all  constructed  on  the  same 
model  of  a  complete  square,  intersected  by  four  straight 
streets  adorned  with  a  colonnade  on  each  side.    This 
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we  know  to  have  been  the  appearance  of  Nica^a,^  as 
founded  by  Lysimachus^  and  rebuilt  by  Antigonus.  And 
this  is  still  the  form  of  the  present  walls,  which,  although 
they  enclose  a  larger  space  than  the  first  Greek  city,  yet 
are  evidently  aa  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
little  later,  if  at  all,  than  the  reign  of  Constantine.  With- 
in their  circuit  all  is  now  a  wilderness ;  over  broken  col- 
unms,  and  through  tangled  thickets,  the  traveller  with 
difficulty  makes  his  way  to  the  wretched  Turkish  village 
of  Is-nik  (th  NiWav),  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
vacant  space.  In  the  midst  of  this  village,  siirrounded 
by  a  few  ruined  mosques,  on  whose  summits  stand  the 
never-failing  storks  of  the  deserted  cities  of  the  East,  re- 
mains a  solitary  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  "  the  Re- 
pose of  the  Virgin/'  Within  the  church  is  a  rude  picture 
commemorating  the  one  event  which,  amidst  all  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Nicaea,  has  secured  for  it  an  immortal  name. 

To  delineate  this  events  to  transport  ourselves  back 
into  the  same  season  of  the  year, — the  chestnut  woods 
then  as  now  green  with  the  first  burst  of  summer,  the 
same  sloping  hills,  the  same  tranquil  lake,  the  same 
snow-capped  Olympus  from  far  brooding  over  the  whole 
scene,  but,  in  every  other  respect,  how  entirely  difiei- 
ent !  —  will  be  my  object  in  this  Lecture. 

The  meeting  of  a  General  Council  is,  as  I  have  else- 
where said,  in   ecclesiastical  history,  what  a  pitched 
battle  is  in  military  history,  and  similar  questions  nat- 
urally rise  in  speaking  of  each. 
The  occa-        L  The  first  question  is,  Why  was  it  fought  ? 
CoandL  Two   oppositc   forccs  coucurrcd  in  bringing 

about  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 

1.  The  first  was  the  Arian  controversy.  To  enter 
i..Th6  into  the  details  of  the  contest  would  lead  m^ 
troveray. '   too  far  away  from  the  subject^  and  they  have 

1  Strabo,  ziL  565. 
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been  told  suflBciently  in  histories  accessible  to  all.    But 
three  points  must  be  briefly  mentioned  to  mark  its  pre- 
cise connection  with  the  history  of  the  time. 
.  First :  It  was  distinguished  from  all  modem  contro- 
versies on  like  subjects  by, the  extremely  ab- j^^ ^,^^^^4 
stract   region  within  which   it  was  confined.  dog°»a^»»- 
The  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  the  heresy  of  Arius 
had  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  those  which  have  given 
birth  to  the  opinions  which  have  borne  his  name  in 
modem  times.     He  was  led  to  adopt  his  peculiar  dogma 
from  a  fancied  necessity  arising  out  of  the  terms  ^  Fa- 
ther" and  "Son ;"— "begotten"  and  " unbegotten."    The 
controversy  turned  on  the  relations  of  the  Divine  Per- 
sons in  the  Trinity,  not  only  before  the  Incarnation, 
fcefore  Creation,  before  Time,  but  before  the  first  begin- 
Xiings  of  Time.    "There  was"  —  the  Arian  doctrine  did 
^fcot  venture  to  say  "  a  time  "  —  but  "  there  was  when 
^fie  was  not"     It  was  the  excess  of  dogmatism  founded 
^pon  the  most  abstract  words  in  the  most  abstract  re- 
^oh  of  human  thought. 

Secondly :  A  serious  cause  of  the  apprehension  which 
Hie  Arian  doctrine  excited  when  the  Orthodox  ^^  poiythe- 
considered  the  ultimate  consequences  to  which  ""*• 
it  might  lead  them,  was  not  so  much  its  denial  or  in- 
fringement of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  (although  the  con- 
troversy naturally  opened  into  this  further  question),  as 
its  making  two  gods^  instead  of  one,  and  thus  relapsing 
into  Polytheism.    Polytheism,  Paganism,  Hellenism,  was 
the  enemy  from  which  the  Church  had  just  been  deliv- 
ered by  Constantino;   and  this  was  the  enemy  under 
whose  dominion  it  was  feared  that  the  dividing,  dog- 
matizing spirit  of  Arius  might  bring  them  back.    Greece 
and  the  East,  far  more  than  Italy  and  the  West,  were 

^  iPor  this  **  pol3rthei8in  "  of  the  Arians,  see  Dr.  Newman's  note  on  Athana- 
■itt's  TVeatifles,  i.  p.  221,  and  Dr.  Puse/'s  note  on  Joel  iii.  9,  p.  137. 
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the  trae  native  seats  of  the  old  Pagan  iddlatrieB^  and 
therefore  the  Eastern,  far  more  than  the  Western^ 
Church  was  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  anything  thai 
tended,  even  remotely,  to  revive  the  multiplication  of 
deities.  ^'I  believe  in  Gody'  was  the  usual  formula  of 
the  Western  creeds.  But,  irrespectively  of  the  Counc3 
of  Nicaea,  the  formula  of  the  Eastern  creeds  was^  ^I 
believe  inone^  God"  Whether  or  not  the  Polytheistic 
conclusion  was  fairly  to  be  deduced  from  the  Arian  doo 
trine,  it  is  certain  that  this  was  the  inference  which  the 
Orthodox  party  feared,  and  to  this  fear  peculiar  signifi- 
cance was  friven  by  the  time  and  place  in  which  the 
Arian  doctrine  first  a«>8e. 

Thirdly  (which  is  the  most  important  point  in  refei^ 
ence  to  the  actual  convention  of  the  Council), 

Vehemence  ,  ,  ' 

of  the  con-  WBS  the  iuteusc  vehemence -with  which  the  con- 
test . 

troversy  was  earned  on.  When  we  perceive 
the  abstract  questions  on  which  it  turned,  when  we  re- 
flect that  they  related  not  to  any  dealings  of  the  Deity 
with  man,  not  even,  properly  speaking,  to  the  Divinity 
or  the  Humanity  of  Christ,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  (for  all  these  points  were  acknowledged  by 
both  parties,)  but  to  the  ineffable  relations  of  the  God- 
head before  the  remotest  beginning  of  tune,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  by  inquiries  such  as  these  the  passions 
of  mankind  should  be  roused  to  fury.  Yet  so  it  was,  — 
at  least  in  Egypt,  where  it  first  began.  All  classes  took 
part  in  it,  and  almost  all  took  part  with  equal  energy. 
*^ Bishop  rose  against  Bishop,"  says  Eusebius,  "district 
against  district,  only  to  be  compared  to  the  Sympleg- 
ades  dashed  against  each  other  on  a  stormy  day."' 

I  See  Rufinns  in  Symb.  §  4,  and  the  note  in  PfxyfesMt  Heurtle/s  Harmooia 
Symbolica,  p.  127.  The  same  feeling  appears  in  the  earnestness  of  the  East- 
em  Church  in  behalf  of  the  Single  Ptwessioii.    See  Lecture  I.  p^  141. 

8  Eus.  y.  C.  iu.  4. 
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violent  were  the  discussions  that  they  were  parodied 

the  FlAgan  theatres,  and  the  Emperor's  statues  were 

en  in  the  public  squares  in  the  conflicts  which  took 

e.     The  common  name  by  which  the  Arians  and 

eir  system  were  designated  (and  we  may  conclude 

they  were  not  wanting  in  retorts)  was  the  Maniacs 

the  Ariomaniacs^  the  Ariomania ;  ^  and  their  frantic 


nduct  on  public  occasions  afterwards  goes  far  to  jus- 
ify  the  appellation.  Sailors^  millers,  and  travellers  sang 
disputed  doctrines  at  their  occupations,  or  on  their 
oumeys :  *  "  every  comer,  every  alley  of  the  city  ^  (this 
said  afterwards  of  Constantinople,  but  must  have  been 
till  more  true  of  Alexandria)  "  was  full  of  these  discus- 
—  the  streets,  the  marketrplaces,  the  drapers,  the 
oney-changers,  the  victuallers.  Ask  a  man  ^how  many 
^i^boli,  he  answers  by  dogmatizing  on  generated  and 
'^aigenerated  being.  Inquire  the  price  of  bread,  and 
ou  are  told,  *  The  Son  is  subordinate  to  the  Father/ 
if  the  bath  is  ready,  and  you  are  told,  ^  The  Son 
out  of  notliing.' " ' 
2.  This  was  one  side  of  the  scene.  On  the  other  side 
a  power  and  a  character  hitherto  unknown  2.  inter- 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  Emperor  of  the  J^T^."^ 
^^rorld  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  the  ^^^'' 
uena  of  theological  controversy.  He  entered  upon 
liis  relations  to  the  Church  as  a  traveller  enters  a  new 
country  —  with  high  expectations,  with  hasty  conclu- 
fljons,  with  bitter  disappointments.  Of  all  these  disap- 
pointments none  was  so  severe  as  that  which  he  felt 
when  first  ho  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
Christiai.  a&  well  as  the  heathen  commonwealth  was  torn 
by  Actions.    It  had  broken  upon  him  gradually  —  first 

1  See  Newman's  note  on  Athanasns's  Treatises,  i.  91. 

*  See  Lecture  lY. 

<  Greg.  NysB.  de  Deitate  Fil.  iiL  466.    (Neander,  iv.  61.) 
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at  ArleS;  then  at  Bome^  when  the  A£rican  controversy  pi 
the  Donatists  was  brought  before  hinu  But  the  culmi 
nating  point  was  their  wild  outbreak,  as  it  must  hav< 
seemed  to  him,  in  the  important  province  of  Egypt 
We  know  his  feelings  from  himself  In  the  celebrate< 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Alexandrian  Church  — 
however  much  it  may  have  been  suggested  or  modifie< 
by  one  or  other  of  his  episcopal  advisers, —  the  senti 
ments  are  so  like  what  he  expressed  on  other  occasiom 
that  we  may  fairly  adopt  them  as  his  own.  He  describe 
(as  usual;  with  the  attestation  of  an  oath^)  his  missioi 
of  uniting  the  world  imder  one  head.  He  expresses  thi 
hope  with  which  he  turned  from  the  distracted  West  ti 
the  Eastern  regions  of  his  empire,  as  those  from  whicl 
Divine  light  had  first  sprung.  "  But,  oh !  divine  an< 
glorious  Providence,  what  wound  has  fallen  on  my  ear 
—  nay,  rather  on  my  heart ! "  And  then  with  an  eai 
nestness  which  it  is  diflScult  not  to  believe  sincere,  an( 
with  arguments  which  modem  theologians  have  visiter 
with  the  severest  condemnation,  but  which  the  ancien 
and  Orthodox  historian,  Socrates,  has  not  hesitated  t< 
call  "wonderful  and  full  of  wisdom;"^  he  entreats  th« 
combatants  *^  to  abandon  these  futile  and  interminabl 
disputes,  and  to  return  to  the  harmony  which  becam- 
their  common  faith."  "  Give  me  back  my  calm  dayi 
and  my  quiet  nights ;  light  and  cheerfulness  instead  o: 
tears  and  groans."  He  had  come  as  far  as  Nicomedif 
the  capital  of  the  East ;  he  entreats  them  to  open  fo 
him  the  way  to  the  East,  and  to  enable  him  to  see  ther 
and  all  rejoicing  in  restored  freedom  and  imity.^  Hj 
letter  was  in  vain.  The  controversy  had  gone  too  fa: 
The  wound  could  be  healed  only  by  an  extraordinar 

1  See  Lecture  VT. 

9  i.  8  :  ^avfiaard.  Kot  aofiac  /uard.    None  of  the  ancient  historians  condeno 
the  letter. 
9  £u8.  Y.  C.  iL  68-7& 
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*^medy.    That  remedy  the  Emperor  was  determined  to 
provide.    With  the  ardent  desire  for  enforcing  unanimity 
On  those  whom  he  was  now  called  to  govern,  he  com- 
l>ined  a  vague  but  profoimd  reverence  for  the  character 
and  powers  of  the  heads  of  the  Christian  commimity. 
^rom  the  union  of  these  two  feelings  sprang  His  idea 
(as  he  himself  tells  us,  '^by  a  divine  inspira- Coanca. 
Idon  ^)  the  first  idea  of  convening  a  Council  of  the  rep- 
:i'esentatives  of  the  whole  Church.     He  may  have  been 
advised  by  the  clergy^  who  were  about  him ;  but  he  de- 
olaxes,  and  his  declaration  is  confirmed  by  hiatory,  that 
the  main  conception,  under  God,  was  due  to  himself 
only.     And  if  the  idea  was  his,  still  more  exclusively 
BO  was  its  execution.     Not  till  many  years  afterwards 
was  the  claim  put  forward,  that  Sylvester,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  had  combined  with  him  in  convening  the  as- 
sembly.'   The  little  gatherings  in  each  diocese,  often 
hardly  more  in  numbers  than  the  meeting  of  the  vestry 
of  a  large  parish,  had  been  called  together  in  former 
times  by  the  Bishops  of  the  respective  dioceses.     But 
the  gathering  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  firom  all  parts 
of  the  Empire,  could  be  effected  only  by  a  central  au- 
thority, which  they  all  alike  acknowledged  j  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  that  authority  could  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  Emperor.     Complimentary 
letters,  accordingly,  were  addressed  by  him  to  all  the 
Bishops.     One  of  these  has  been  preserved.    It  alludes 
to  some  similar  intention  (of  which  no  other  record  ex- 
ists) on  the  part  of  a  small  assembly  of  eighteen  Bishops, 
which  had  met  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  niue  years  before, 
and  then  proceeds  at  once  to  name  the  place  where  the 
Council  should  meei^ 

1  Bxil  i.  1. 

s  See  Manffl's  Cone  ii.  687. 
'  Anal.  Nic.  21,  or  ^  Syriac  MiflceUanies,"  p>  1 
Sd 
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n.  This  leads  us  to  ask  what  oaused  the  selection  ( 
TiM  tdec*  the  locality.  In  General  Councils,  as  in  battli 
pUea.  this  has  always  been  a  very  important  questio 
Look  at  Trent  Its  situation  immediately  under  ti 
Alps,  yet  on  the  Italian  side,  exactly  expresses  the  pec 
liarity  of  the  assembly  convened  there.  It  was  to  1 
as  near  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  as  was  posdh] 
without  being  altogether  out  of  reach  of  the  dominio] 
^  the  Pope.  It  was  to  come  as  close  to  the  confines  < 
Protestantism  as  it  could  without  crossing  the  barrie 
lirhich  parted  it  from  them.  Look  at  Pisa.  It  seems, 
say  those  concerned  in  the  event^^  ^  as  if  the  place  w 
made  for  a  council ;  **  a  fertile  plain^  abounding  in  gf 
dens  and  vineyards  for  provisions  and  wine;  a  riv 
communicating  with  the  sea,  accessible  to  French,  Iti 
ians,  and  Germans.  Look  at  Constance.  Here,  agaJ 
was  a  frontier  situation  —  a  ifree  city,  therefore,  to  a  cc 
tain  extent,  neutral  between  the  contending  parties  - 
on  the  banks  of  a  large  lake,  which  would  both  fumi 
easy  mode  of  access,  and  also  assist  in  furnishing  pi 
visions  for  so  great  an  assemblage,  especially  fish  in  tis 
of  Lent  A  name,  too,  of  happy  omen  —  "  Constantii 
which  alone  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Pope  to  conse: 
to  the  locality. 

Not  unlike  to  the  motives  which  determined  these  sit 
of  the  great  Western  Councils,  were  those,  as  far  as  ^ 
can  see,  which  determined  the  site  of  the  chief  Couni 
of  the  East  One  reason  is  expressly  alleged  by  the  Ei 
peror  himself — its  healthy  situation.*  The  mortalii 
which  took  place  amongst  the  Bishops  at  Ephesus,  tl 
violent  disputes  which  raged  amongst  the  medical  a 
thorities  at  Trent^  as  to  the  salubrity  of  the  place^  sho 
the  importance  attached  to  this  groimd  of  selection. 

t  L'Enfant,  Concile  de  FiM»  il  M. 
9  Sijniac  Ifiao.  p>  1. 
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&  not,  however,  the  reason  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  case  of  Nicaea.    The  rich  alluvial  plain  had 
9  character  for  insalubrity,  especially  in  summer,^  the  very 
season  when  the  Conncil  was  assembled ;  and,  according 
"to  tradition,  as  we  shall  see,  two  Bishops  died  during 
"•he  session.    But  there  were  also  political  and  religious 
treasons.     Constantinople  was  not  yet  founded ;  by  the 
'time  of  the  second  Council,  this,  the  capital  of  the  East* 
^m  Empire,  was  at  once  chosen  for  the  gathering  of 
^e  Eastern  Church.    But,  although  the  precise  locality 
«f  the  capital  was  not  yet  fixed,  yet  its  general  atmofik 
3)here,  so  to  speak,  hung  already  over  the  shores  of  the 
IPropontis.    Already  this  was  the  resort  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars ;  and  Nicomedia^  the  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia^ 
only  twenty  miles  from  Nicaea,  had,  since  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  been  chosen  as  the  capital  of  the  East.  Nkxk 
media  was  probably  rejected  for  two  reasons.    As  in  the 
case  of  Constance  and  Trent^  a  city  not  actually  the  seat 
of  government  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the  puis 
pose  of  a  sacred  assembly.    And  again,  considering  the 
controversy  at  stake,  it  would  hardly  have  been  fitting 
to   have  held  the  meeting  in  Nicomedia,  where  the 
Bishop,  Eusebius,  had  taken  so  active  a  part  in  defence 
of  one  of  the  combatants,  and  had  already  convoked 
a  synod  of  Arian  Bishops*  in  the  neighborhood.    The 
second  capital  of  Bithynia,  therefore,  Nicaea,  naturally 
presented   itself;  its  lake   fiimished  means  of  access 
from  the  Propontis,  and  it  was  sufl&ciently  near  the 
Imperial  residence.    *The  Bishops  of  Italy,  and  from 
the  rest  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  are  coming"  — 
these  are  the  Emperor^s  own  words — ^  and  I  shall  be 
at  hand  as  a  spectator  and   participator  in  what  is 
done."'    Finally,  the  name,  as  afterwards  in  the  case 
of  Constance,  was  highly  important    It  was  **  Nicaea/" 

1  Sfcrabo,  zu«  p.  505.  aSoi.llS«  >  Analecta Nic.  8U 
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the  city  of  ^  victory,"  or  ^  conquest**  Its  coins  bore  a 
figure  of  Victory.  This  fell  in  with  Constantine's 
favorite  title  and  watchword.^  He  was  just  &esh  from 
the  victory  over  his  second  rival,  which  caused  him  to 
assume  the  surname  of  Niketes  —  the  Victor,  or  the 
Conqueror.  The  motto  seen,  or  alleged  to  be  seen,  in 
the  apparition  of  the  cross,  before  his  earlier  victwy, 
was  the  same  word,  iv  rovry  vuca  —  ^By  this  conquer ;  ** 
and  Eusebius  specially  dwells  on  the  strains  of  conquest' 
and  victory,  which  harmonized  with  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  regards  the  Coimcil  itself  as  a  thank-ofie^ 
ing  for  the  victory  just  gained  by  the  Emperor  over 
all  his  enemies.'  "  It  was  a  city,"  he  says,  "  fitting  for 
the  synod  —  called  after  Victory,  ^  the  City  of  Victory,' 
or  ^Nicsea.*"* 

nL  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  next  point  in  connec- 
Time  tion  with  the  convention  of  the  Council,  its  date. 
CoundL  The  year  of  Christ  325  was  the  twentietli 
year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine,  reckoning  from  the 
25th  of  July  306,  when  he  had  been  proclaimed  at 
York.  Every  tenth  year  of  an  Imperial  reign  was 
celebrated  with  solemn  games  and  festivities,  in  recollec- 
tion of  the  original  conditions  under  which  Augustus 
accepted  the  Imperial  power,  namely,  that  it  should  be 
renewed  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years.*^  "  The  memory 
of  this  comedy,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  preserved  to  the 
latest  ages  of  the  empire ; "  and,  in  the  case  of  Constan- 
tine, it  was  characteristically  blended  with  the  events 
following  his  conversion.    Of  the  Decennalia,  or  celebrar 

&  See  Lecture  VI. 
"*  2  V.  C.  iv.  47:  i  avvodoc  iwivixioc  hv  ,  ,  ,  M  rifv  Kof  ix^t^  *«^  ''^ 
Xeiiiuv  vud^  brl  i%  fiiKalac  airr^  hnriXouaa,     Compare  Eos.  Laud.  Const 
V.  18. 

3  V.  C.  iii.  7 :  r^  abroff  otn^pi  r^f  Ktn'  hc^pQv  koL  mlXe/uuv  viKfic  ^eoirpeveZi 

ianri^u  xof^tdr^piov. 
i  y«  C.  iu.  6 :  vuoK  Mjwfjoc,  ^  NiMld.  &  Die  Cass.  iiL  16. 
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tion  of  his  ten{b  year,  we  have  no  account.     But  ih^ 
Tricennalia,  or  thirtieth  year,  was  marked  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem;^  and  the  Vicennalia,  or  twentieth  year,  was  ex- 
jpressly  chosen  as  the  time  in  which  the  solemnities  of 
^e  first  (Ecumenical  Council  might  act  the  part  usually 
j)layed  by  mere  pomp  and  festivity.^    And  if  imder  any 
oircumstances  this  would  have  been  appropriate,  much 
xnore  so  was  it  in  the  peculiar  conjuncture  of  this  anni' 
"veraary.    It  was  little  more  than  a  year  since  Constan- 
tine,  by  the  victory  over  licinius  to  which  I  have' just 
referred,  became  Emperor  of  the  East  as  well  as  of  the 
West    An  Eastern  Council  would,  in  fact,  have  been 
almost  impossible  before  this  time,  and  accordingly  the 
Arian  controversy  was  of  necessity  allowed  to  roll  on, 
unchecked,  for  five  years,  till  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  close  of  the  civil  war  enabled  the  Emperor  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject^  and  to  make  his  last^ 
attempt  to  heal  it     The  year  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Council,  therefore,  of  itself  indicates  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large.    In  place  and  thne  alike,  it  marks  the 
final  victory  of  Constantino  over  his  enemies,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  the  connection  of  that 
fimpire  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  actual  month  and  day  of  the  meeting  are  more 
difficult  to  ascertain.  The  date  of  the  opening  varies 
firom  May  20  to  May  29,  June  14,  and  June  19.  It  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that  it  took  place  some* 
where  near  Whitsuntide,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer. This  was  the  usual  time  of  the  gathering  of  the 
Eastern  Councils,*  and  was  probably  fixed  with  a  view 

*  Eos.  V.  C.  IT.  47.  «  Eos.  V.  C.  iv.  47 ;  Soz.  H.  £.  L  15. 

'  The  Greeks  call  the  Sunday  after  Ascension  Day  **  The  Sunday  of  the 
H(^y  Fathers,"  or  of  the  "  818  Theophori  at  Nicaea."  HeinicheH  on  Eua  V. 
C  ill  15.    Smith,  De  Eoclesiss  GrsBcss  hodiemo  Stata,  p.  76.     The  Syrian 
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to  the  reopening  of  the  nayigation  of  the  Meditemr 
nean^  when  the  winter  storma  were  over  and  tlie  wanu 
weather  rendered  travelling  easy.  In  this  instance  the 
time  would  be  further  narrowed  by  the  desire  of  th€ 
Emperor  to  combine  it  with  the  25th  of  July^  the  anni* 
versary  of  his  accession,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see,  th€ 
formal  proceedings  of  the  Council  were  closed,  though 
the  members  appear  not  to  have  dispersed  till  the  25tfa 
of  August^ 

lY.  It  was,  then,  at  such  a  time  and  to  such  a  place, 
ixtMi  with  the  feelings  inspired  by  such  a  conjuncture 
Bidiopt.  as  I  have  described,  that,  in  the  close  of  May  oi 
beginning  of  Jime,  Nicaea  was  approached  by  the  rep 
resentatives  of  the  Christian  Church  from  every  part  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  and  from  a  few  spots  of  the  West- 
em  also.  The  mode  of  their  travelling  must  be  ob- 
served, not  only  as  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the 
time,  but  as  decisive  of  the  authority  by  which  they 
were  summoned. 

Letters  were  addressed,  doubtless  on  this  as  on  a  pre- 
vious lesser  occasion  in  the  West,  to  the  civil  autho^ 
ities,  enjoining  the  supplies  necessary  for  the  journey 
The  posting  arrangements  of  the  Empire  made  such  a 
convention  far  more  easy  than  would  have  been  the 
case  at  any  period  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  lines 
of  commimication  were  like  railroads,  straight  as  arrows, 
fix)m  one  extremity  of  the  Empire  to  the  other.  From 
Bordeaux  to  Constantinople,  a  few  years  later,  we  have 
the  record  of  two  hundred  post-stations  {^im)  and 
ninety-one  inns ;  an  inn  at  the  interval  of  every  half 

eelebrate  it  on  July  1 ;  the  Annenians  on  Sept  7 ;  the  Egyptians  on  Not.  & 
See  Lecture  V. 

1  Alexander  (of  Bysantium  ?)  describes  it  as  ending  in  September  (Pho- 
tins,  Bib.  473) ;  according  to  the  later  Greek  traditions  it  lasted  three  (Phot 
Bib.  478)  or  six  yean  (ib.  66).    Sae  Bavaridge's  Synodiooni  iL  4). 
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day^s  journey.^  Each  Bishop  was  to  have  two  presby- 
ters and  three  slaves'  as  his  retinua  They  travelled 
partly  in  public  carriages^'  partly  on  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  provided  for  the  purpose,  both  for  riding  and 
carrying  baggage.^  The  precedent  thus  established  was 
never  dropped,  and  the  summoning  of  a  Council  was 
always  known  throughout  the  Empire  by  the  stir  along 
the  roads  in  every  direction.  At  later  Councils  we 
hear  of  the  indecent  haste  with  which  Bishops  might 
be  seen  *  galloping  at  full  speed  to  reach  the  appointed 
place  in  time,  —  the  horses  knocked  up  by  their  impa- 
tience,—  or  at  times  detained,  as  would  not  unfre- 
quently  happen  at  the  end  of  an  Eastern  spring,  hy 
the  flooding  of  rivers.* 

This  (varied  no  doubt  by  the  arrival  in  vessels  across 
the  Ascanian  Lake)  must  have  been  the  general  rpj^^ir 
aspect  of  the  gathering  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  '^""^-  ^ 
lliey  came,  says  Eusebius,  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  in 
ahnost  a  frenzy  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm.^  The 
actual  crowd  must  have  been  enough  to  have  metamor- 
phosed the  place.  It  was  indeed  a  number  fiu*  below 
the  enormous  crowds  which  beset  the  later  Coimcils. 
At  NicdBa  the  highest  calculation,  in  the  distorted  ao- 
counts  of  later  times,  fixes  the  number  at  more  than 
2000.*  This,  if  we  include  all  the  presbyters  and  attend- 
ants, is  probably  correct  The  actual  number  of  Bish- 
opSy  variously  stated  in  the  earlier  authorities  as  218^^ 


Itin.  Bard.  p.  548.    See  Dr.  Newman's  notes  on  AtL  Hist  Tracts,  iL  5a 

Eus.  H.  £.  X.  8. 

Ens.  n.  E.  X.  5 :  Aj^ww  dxrffta.    V.  C.  iii.  6 :  *y^5jrior  6p6ft»[. 

Theod.  H.  E.  i.  6 :  dpevai  xai  dvotc  icdl  itfuovoif  KtU  Imntc, 

Ammian.  zxL   16« 

As  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus.     (Robertson,  i.  445.) 

V.  C.  ill.  ^  :  ola  rcv«C  ^frd  vvaonc  l&wv  ol  naOfTtf  hr  irpodvfUf  irao$. 

tUO  (Macrizi,  81) ;  2348  (Mansi,  ii.  p.  1073  ;  Eutjchius,  Ann.  i.  440). 

AnaL  liTw.  34. 
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250,^  270,*  or  300»  was  finaUy  beUeved  to  have  be® 
320  or  318,*  and  this  in  the  Eastern  Church  hajs  s 
completely  been  identified  with  the  event  that  th 
Council  is  often  known  as  that  of  ^  the  318."  It  is 
proof  of  the  importance  of  the  events  that  even  so  tm 
ial  a  circumstance  as  the  number  should  be  made  th 
groimdwork  of  more  than  one  mystical  legend  In  th 
Greek  niunerals  it  was  TIH;  i.  e,  T  for  the  cross,  IH  fo 
the  sacred  ncmae  *ii7o-ov9.^  It  was^  also  supposed  that  thei 
number  was  prefigured  in  the  318  slaves  of  Abrahan 
It  became  the  foimdation  of  seeking  mystical  numbei 
for  the  later  Councils.  The  greatest  of  all  the  Easter 
Coimcils,  in  numbers  and  dignity,  that  of  Chalcedoi 
prided  itself  on  being  just  double  that  of  Nicsea,  63( 
The  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  deposed  Ignatii] 
and  exalted  Photius  in  the  ninth  century,  prided  itoel 
on  being  exactly  the  same  number,  318.  The  Alexai 
drians,  after  two  Arabian  historians,^  giving  the  sm 
total  of  the  Coimcil  as  2348,  represent  the  mob  as  th 
grand  gathering  of  all  the  heretics  of  the  world,  Sabe 
lians,  Mariolaters,  Arians,  —  and  that  the  318  were  th 
Orthodox  and  steadfast  minority.  Two  still  strange 
stories  in  connection  with  the  number  will  appear  a 
we  proceed.^ 

But  it  was  the  diversity  of  the  persons,  and  th 
Divergity  strongly  marked  characters  dividing  each  froi 
•otert.  each,  which,  more  than  any  mere  display  o 
numbers,  constituted  their  peculiar  interest     In   th 

1  EuB.  V.  C.  Hi.  8. 

'  Eustathiiu  (apud  Theod.  i.  8),  who,  however,  adds  that  he  had  noc  ei 
amined  the  matter  closely. 

S  Athan.  Hist  Monach.  c.  66;  Apol.  c.  Arian.  c.  23,  25;  De  Synoi 
c.  43. 

4  Athan.  ad  Afr.  c.  2;  Soc.  i.  8 ;  Soz.  117;  (320)  Theod.  i.  7. 

A  Ambrose,  De  Fide,  L  18.  ^  Ibid.  i.  1. 

7  Macrizi,  31 ;  Eatychius,  Ann.  i.  440.  ^  Lecture  V. 
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oonventional  pictures  of  the  Council,  such,  for  example, 
su  that  which  still  exists  at  Nicaaa^  the  figures  are  almost 
S:ndi8tinguishable  from  each  other,  with  the  exception  of 
"fche  small  knot  of  Arians,  who  are  represented  as  grouped 
-together  in  the  centre,  bearing  the  marks  of  their  die- 
c^omfiture  in  their  looks  of  extreme  disgust,  and  the 
0ign  of  their  heresy  in  the  coal-black  color  of  their  com- 
^plexions.     But  this  was  far  from  being  the  true  aspect 
of  the  assembly  as  it  was  first  seen,  before  the  theo- 
logical diflFerences  had  been  fully  developed,  and  whilst 
the  natural  dififerences  were  the  most  prominent.    Euse- 
bius,  himself  an  eye-witness,  as  he  enumerates  the  vari- 
ous characters,  from  various  countries,  of  various  age 
and  position,  thus  collected,  compares  the  scene  either 
with  the  diverse  nations*  assembled  at  Pentecost,  'or 
Vrith  a  garland  of  flowers  gathered  in  season,  of  all 
manner  of  colors,  woven  together  as  a  peace-offering 
after  the  tranquillization  of  the  Empire;^  or  with  a 
^BjB&c  dance,  in  which  every  actor  performs  a  part  of 
his  own,'  to  complete  a  sacred  ceremony.     There  were 
present,  the  learned  and  the  illiterate,  courtiers  and  peas- 
ants, old  and  young,  aged  bishops  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  beardless  deacons  just  entering  on  their  oflfice ;  * 
and  it  was  an  assembly  in  which  the  difference  between 
«ge  and  youth  was  of  more  than  ordinary  significance ; 
fi>r  it  coincided  with  a  marked  transition  in  the  history 
of  the  world.     The  new  generation  had  been  brought 
^  in  peace  and  quiet.     They  could  just  remember  the 
joy  diffused  through  the  Christian  commimities  by  the 
^ct  of  toleration  published  in  their  boyhood ;  but  they 
had  themselves  suffered  nothing.     Not  so  the  older,  and 
V  fer  the  larger  part  of  the  assembly.    They  had  lived 
^ugh  the  last  and  worst  of  the  persecutions,  and  they 

1  V.  C.  Hi.  7.  9  Ibid.  ill.  7. 

*  Sttd  iii.  8,  9.  4  n)id.  iiL  8. 
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now  came  like  a  regiment  out  of  some  firightfhl  siege  or  ^^ 
battle^  deeimated  and  mutilated  by  the  tortures  or  tim 
hardships  they  had  undergone.  There  must  have  been 
some  of  the  aged  inhabitants  of  Nicaea  who  remembered 
the  death  ^  of  the  two  martyrs,  Tryphon  and  Respiciu^ 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Decius,  had  been  dragged  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  bleeding  from  their  wounds^  ixi 
the  depth  of  winter.  There  must  be  some  who  retained 
fh>m  their  grandfathers  the  recollection  of  that  still 
earlier  and  more  celebrated  persecution  in  Bithyni%  i^ 
corded  by  Pliny  in  his  letters  to  Trajan.  Most  of  the 
older  members  must  have  lost  a  friend  or  a  brothen 
Many  still  bore  the  marks  of  their  sufierings.  Some 
uncovered  their  sides  and  backs  to  show  the  wounds  -^ 
inflicted  by  the  instruments  of  torture.  On  others  were 
the  traces  of  that  peculiar  cruelty  which  distinguished 
the  last  persecution,  the  loss  of  a  right  eye,  or  the 
searing  of  the  sinews  of  the  leg,*  to  prevent  their  e*-  — 
cape  from  working  in  the  mines.^  Both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards,  it  was  on  their  character  as  an  army 
of  confessors  and  martyrs,*  quite  as  much  as  on  their 
character  as  an  QEcumenical  Council  that  their  author- 
ity reposed.  In  this  respect  no  other  Council  could 
approach  them,  and,  in  the  whole  proceedinjgs  of  the 
assembly,  the  voice  of  an  old  confessor  was  received 
almost  as  an  oracle. 

V.  They  assembled  in  the  first  instance  in  one  of 
First  the  chief  buildings  of  NicdBa^  apparently  for  the 
meeii^.  purposc  of  a  thanksgiving  and  a  religious  r^ 
union.  Whether  it  was  an  actual  church  may  be  ques- 
tioned. Christians,  no  doubt,  there  had  been  in  Bithynia 
for  some  generations.  Already  in  the  second  century 
Pliny  had  found  them  in  such  numbers  that  the  tem- 

1  See  Tillemont,  iii.  8S.  >  Eas.  H.  £.  viii.  12.         ^ 

3  Chiysostom,  i.  609.  4  ChryiMtom,  i.  609. 
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yles  were  deserted,  and  the  sacrifices  neglected.    But  it 
^vrould  seem  that  on  this  occasion  a  secular  building  was 
£tted  up  as  a  temporary  house  of  prayer.    At  least  the 
traditional  accoimt  of  the  place  where  their  concluding 
prayers  were  held  exactly  agrees  with  Strabo's  accoimi 
<if  the  ancient  gymnasium  of  Nicaea.    It  was  a  large 
l>uilding,  shaped  Uke  a  basilica^  with  an  apsis  at  one  end, 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thus  command* 
ing  down  each  of  the  four  streets  a  view  of  the  four 
g^tdSf  and  therefore  called  ^  Mesomphalos/'  the  ^  Navel " 
of  the  dty.^    Whether,  however,  this  edifice  actually  was 
a  church  or  not,  its  use  as  such  on  this  occasion  served 
as  a  precedent  for  most  of  the  later  Councils.    From 
^e  time  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  they  have  usu- 
ally been  held  within  the  walls  of  churches.    But  for 
this,  the  first  Council,  the  church,  so  far  as  it  was  a 
diurch,  was  only  used  at  the  beginning  and  the  end. 

After  these  thanksgivings  were  over,  the  members  of 
the  assembly  must  have  been  coUected  according  to  the 
divisions  which  shall  now  be  described. 

1.  The  group  which,  above  the  rest,  attracts  our  at- 
tention, is  the  deputation  from  the  Church  of  Depatiet 
I^ypt.    Shrill  above  all  other  voices,  vehement  eLJ^um 
above  all  otiier  disputants,  ^  brandishing  tiieir  ^'*"^- 

*  arguments,"  as  it  was  described  by  one  who  knew  them 
well/  ^like  spears,  against  those  who  sate  under  the 

*  same  roof,  and  ate  off  the  same  table  as  themselves," 
were  the  combatants  from  Alexandria,  who  had  brought 
to  its  present  pass  the  question  which  the  Council  was 
celled  to  decide.     Foremost  in  that  group  in  ^^^i^j^m^^^ 
dignity,  though  not  in  importance  or  in  energy,  ai^-^ 
fas  the  aged  Alexander,  whose  imprudent  ser-  ^^ 

I  See  Strabo  (xii.  565) ;  and  Grtgory  tbe  Fresbjter,  De  Patr.  Nic  Cono., 
iKlQotad  in  Manai,  u.  727. 
STheod.L6. 
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mon  had  provoked  the  quarrel,  and  whose  subseqiieiit 
vacillation  had  encouraged  it  He  was  the  Bishop,  not 
indeed  of  the  first,  but  of  the  most  learned,  see  of  Chris- 
tendom. He  was  known  by  a  title  which  he  alone  oflS:- 
cially  bore  in  that  assembly.  He  was  **the  Pope."  ^'The 
Pope  of  Bome"  was  a  phrase  which  had  not  yet  emerged 
in  history.  But  ^  Pope  of  Alexandria"  was  a  well-known 
dignity.  Papa^  that  strange  and  universal  mixture  of 
familiar  endearment  and  of  reverential  awe,  extended 
in  a  general  sense  to  all  Greek  Presbyters  and  all  Latin 
Bishops,  was  the  special  address  which,  long  before  the 
names  of  patriarch  or  of  archbishop,  was  given  to  the 
head  of  the  Alexandrian  Church.*  i 

In  the  Patriarchal  Treasury  at  Moscow  is  a  very  an- 
cient scarf,  or  "omophorion,"  said  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Bishop  of  Nicaea  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  Czar  Alexis,  and  to  have  been  left  to  the  Church  of 
Nicsea  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  It  is  white,  and  is 
rudely  worked  with  a  representation  of  the  Ascension ; 
possibly  in  allusion  to  the  first  Sunday  of  their  meeting. 
This  relic,  true  or  false,  is  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
now  make  to  the  bodily  presence  of  the  old  theologian. 
The  shadow  of  death  is  abeady  upon  him;  in  a  few 
months  he  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 

^  This  peculiar  Alexandrian  application  of  a  name,  in  itself  expressing 
simple  affection,  is  thus  explained :  —  Down  to  Heradas  (a.  d.  230),  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  being  the  sole  Egyptian  bishop,  was  called  '*  Abba  * 
(father),  and  his  clergy  *«  Elders."  From  his  time  more  bishops  were  created, 
who  then  received  the  name  of  **  abba,"  and  consequently  the  name  of  *'  Papa* 
{aUhciba^  pater  patrum  =»  grandfather)  was  appropriated  to  the  Primate.  The 
Roman  account  (inconsistent  with  facts)  is  that  the  name  was  first  given  to 
Cyril,  as  representing  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (Suicer, 
m  voce).  The  name  was  fixed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  7th  century.  It 
has  been  fantastically  explained  as :  —  1.  Poppaa^  from  the  short  life  of  each 
pope.  2.  Pa^  for  Pater.  8.  Pop,  suck.  4.  Pap,  breast  5.  Pa  (Paul)  Pe 
(Peter).  6.  trairat!  (admiration).  7.  Papos,  "keeper"  (Oscan).  8.  Poppas^ 
chief  slave.  9.  Pa(ter)  Pa(tri8B).  10.  Pa,  sound  of  a  father's  kiss.  See 
Abraham  Echellenais,  De  Origine  Nom.  Pap«,  60. 
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.-  But  close  ^  beside  the  Pope  Alexander  is  a  small  inr» 
significant  *  young  man,  of  hardly  twenty-five  ^thana- 
years  of  age,  of  lively  maimers  *  and  speech,  ""*• 
^md  of  bright,  serene  countenance.    Though  he  is  but 
the  Deacon,  the  chief  Deacon,*  or  Archdeacon,  of  Alex- 
ander, he  has  closely  riveted  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly by  the  vehemence  of  his  arguments.     He  is 
already  taking  the  words  out  of  the  Bishop's  mouth, 
and  briefly  acting  m,  reality  the  part  he  had  before,  as  a 
child,^  acted  in  name,  and  that^  in  a  few  months,  he  will 
be  called  to  act  both  in  name  and  in  reality.  In  some  of 
the  conventional  pictures  of  the  Council  his  humble  rank 
as  a  Deacon  does  not  allow  of  his  appearance.     But  his 
activity  and  prominence'  behind  the  scenes  made  ene- 
mies fi)r  him  there,  who  will  never  leave  him  through 
life.    Any  one  who  has  read  his  passionate  invectives 
afterwards  may  form  some  notion  of  what  he  was  when 
m  the  thick  of  his  youthful  battles.     That  small  insig- 
nificant Deacon  is  the  great  Athanasius. 

Next  after  the  Pope  and  Deacon  of  Alexandria, 
we  must  turn  to  one  of  its  most  important  Presby- 
ters —  the  parish  priest  of  its  principal  church,  which 
hoTe  the  name  of  Baucalis,  and  marked  the  first  be- 
pnnings  of  what  we  should  call  a  parochial  system.^ 
h  appearance  he  is  the  very  opposite  of  Athan- 
afius.  He  is  sixty  years  of  age,  very  tall  and  thin, 
and  apparently  unable  to  support  his  stature;  he 
baa  an  odd  way  of  contorting  and  twisiing  himself, 

1  Gelas.  iL  7 ;  Theod.  i.  26  ;  Soc.  I  8. 

*  Jolian,  Ep.  61.  3  Gr^.  Naz.  Or.  219. 

*  See  Lecture  VII.  »  See  Lectnre  VII. 

*  AUl  Apol.  c.  At.  6 ;  Soz.  L  17. 

'  It  was  the  earli^  church  in  Alexandria.  It  contained  the  tomb  of  S. 
Xirk,  and  in  it  took  place  the  election  of  the  Patriarch.  It  stood  near  the 
iBft^hore,  on  a  spot  which  deriyed  its  name  (Boacalia)  from  the  pasturage  of 
(tttle.  (Neale's  Hist  of  the  Alex.  Church,  L  7,  9.)  Another  origin  of  the 
■ane  is  given  in  Niceph.  H.  £.  yiiL  5. 
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which  hifl  enemies  compare  to  the  wrigglings   of 
Bnake.^     He  would  be  handsome  but  for  ^e   emacin     ^ 
tion  and  deadly  pallor  of  his  &ce,  and  a  downcast 
imparted  by  a  weakness   of  eyesight     At  times  hii 
veins   throb  and  swell,  and  his   limbs   tremble,  as 
suffering   from   some  violent  internal  complaint  —  ibi 
same,  perhaps,   that  will   terminate   one   day  in  hit 


sudden   and   frightful   death.     There   is   a  wild   loo! 
about  him,  which  at  first  sight  is  startling.    His 
Arias.        and  demeanor  are  those  of  a  rigid  ascetic.     H< 
wears  a  long  coat  with  short  sleeves,*  and  a  scarf 
only  half  size,  such  as  was  the  mark  of  an  austere  life  s 
and  his  hair  hangs  in  a  tangled  maas  oyer  his  head- 
He  is  usually  silent^  but  at  times  breaks  out  into  fierc9 
excitement,  such  as  will  give  the  impression  of  madness. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  sweetness  in  his  voice,  anS 
a  winning,  earnest  manner,  which  fascinates  those  who 
come  across  him.    Amongst  the  religious  ladies  of  Alex:- 
andria  he  is  said  to  have  had  from  the  first  a  foUowin^ 
of  not  less  than  seven  hundred.     This  strange,  captivat* 
ing,  moon-struck  giant  is  the  heretic  Arins  -or,  as  his 
adversaries  called  him,  the  madman  of  Ares,  or  Mars.' 
Close  beside  him  was  a  group  of  his  coimtrymen,  of 
whom  we  know  little,  except  their  fidelity  to  him, 
through  good  report  and  evil :   Saras,  like  himself  a 
presbyter,  from  the  Libyan  province ;  Euzoius,  a  deacon 
of  Egypt ;  Achillas,  a  reader ;  *  Theonas,  Bishop  of  Maiv 
marica  in  the  Cyrenaica,  and  Secundus,  Bishop  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  the  Delta.^ 

^  This  description  is  put  together  fixym  the  two  different,  but  not  irreooneil- 
able,  accounts  given  in  Epiphanius  (bdx.  8),  and  in  the  letter  ascribed  to 
Constantine  in  Gelasius,  iii.  1.    (Mansi,  ii.  980.) 

9  The  monks  wore  no  sleeves,  to  indicate  that  their  hands  were  not  to  bo 
employed  in  injury.    Soz.  U.  E.  iii.  14. 

8  'ApeifuivrKy  in  later  Greek,  was  a  phrase  for  toar  frenzy, 

<  For  these  three  names  see  Jerome  Adv.  umL  iL  19S. 

ft  Theod.  L  7. 
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These  were  the  most  remarkable  deputies  fix)m  the. 
Church  of  Alexandria.    But  from  the  interior  ^^ 
«f   I^ypt    came  characters  of  quite  another  Sennits. 
atamp;   not  Greeks,  nor  Grecized  Egyptians,  but  gen- 
"nine  Copte,^  speaking  the  Greek  language  not  at  all,  or 
^th  great  difficulty ;  living  half  or  the  whole  of  their 
lives  in  the  desert;  their  very  names  taken  from  the 
leathen  gods  of  the  times  of  the  ancient  Pharaohsi 
One  was  Potammon,  Bishop  of  Heracleopolis,  p^,^.^^. 
ibr  up  the  Nile ;  the  other,  Paphnutius,  Bishop  ^'^' 
of  the  Upper  Thebaid.    Both  are  famous  for  the  auster* 
iiy  of  their  lives.     Potammon  *  (that  is,  *  dedicated  to 
Ammon")    had  himself   visited   the  hermit  Antony; 
Paphnutius  (that  is,  "  dedicated  to  his  God ")  ^^^^ 
bid  been  brought  up  in  a  hermitage.^    Both,  ^^ 
too,  had  suffered  in  the  persecutions.    Each  presented 
the  firightful  spectacle  of  the  right  eye  dug  out  with 
ihe  sword,  and  the  empty  socket  seared  with  a  red-hot 
iion.    Paphnutius,  besides,  came  limping  on  one  leg,  his 
left  having  been  hamstrung.^ 

2.  Next  in  importance  must  be  reckoned  the  Bishops 
of  Syria  and  of  the  interior  of  Asia;  or,  as  they  jy^^^ 
are  sometimes  called  in  the  later  Goimcik,  the  ^JJ^of 
Eufem    Bishops,    as    distinguished    jfrom    the  ^^^ 
Qiurch  of  E^ypt     Then,  as  afterwards,  there  was  a 
Bvalry  between  those  branches  of  Oriental  Christen- 
dumi;  each,  from  long  neighborhood,  knowing  each, 
yet  each  tending  in  an  opposite  direction,  till,  after  the 
Goimcil   of  Chalcedon,  a  community  of  heresy  drew 
them  together  again.    Here,  as  in  Egypt,  we  find  two 


1  Antony  coald  nol  tpeBk  Greek.    Soe.  L  19. 
^  Three  of  that  name  were  al  Sardica.    (Ath.  ApoL  o.  Ar.  90.) 
'  kp  iaarnipu^.    The  same  word  that  in  the  Ihuaian  Church  is  ahridgecl 
VBioAeeL    See  Lecture  XI. 
«  Bnfin.  L  4 :  *«  Sinistro  poplite  sacciM."    See  also  Soc.  i.  11. 
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classes   of  representatives  -7-  scholars  from  the  m 
civilized  cities  of  Syria ;  wild  ascetics  from  the  remc 

EiutAthiiu   ^^*-     ^^  ^*  ^  digiiity  was  the  ortho< 
of  AnUoch.  Eustathius,  who  either  was,  or  was  on  the  p< 

of  being  made,^  Bishop  of  the  capital  of  Syri%  the  : 

tropolis  of  the  Eastern  Churchy  Antioch,  then  ca] 

^  the  city  of  God."    He  had  suffered  in  heathen  pe 

cutions,  and  was  destined  to  suffer  in  Christian  pers< 

tions  also?    But  he  was  chiefly  known  for  his  learn 

and  eloquence,  which  wa^  distinguished  by  an  anti. 

simplicity  of  style.     One  work  alone  has  come  down 

us,  on  the  ^^  Witch  of  Endor." 

Next  in  rank  and  far  more  illustrious,  was  his  chief  1 

EoMbiiu  of  fragan  the  metropolitan  of  Palestine,  the  Bid 

^^■"••^*     of  Caasarea,  Eusebius.    We  honor  him  as  the 

ther  of  ecclesiastical  history — as  the  chief  depositary 

the  traditions  which  connect  the  fourth  with  the  first  c 

tury.  But  in  the  Bishops  at  Nicaea  his  presence  awakei 

feelings  of  a  very  different  kind.    He  alone  of  the  Ei 

em  Prelates  could  tell  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  I 

peror ;  he  was  the  clerk  of  the  Imperial  closet ;  he  '^ 

the  interpreter,  the  chaplain,  the  confessor  of  Consi 

tine.    And  yet  he  was  on  the  wrong  side.     Two  eg 

cially,  we  may  be  sure,  of  the  Egyptian  Church,  w 

on  the  watch  for  any  slip  that  he  might  make.    Atha 

sius  (whatever  may  have  been  the  opinions  of  la 

times  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Eusebius)  was  c 

vinced  that  he  was  at  heart  an  Arian.*    Potammon 

the  one  eye  had  known  him  formerly  in  the  days 

persecution,  and  was  ready  with  that  most  fatal  tai 


^  The  Tery  intricate  question  of  the  date  of  Etutathios's  appointmen 
Antioch  is  well  discussed  in  Tillemont,  viL  646.    It  seems  most  probable 
he  was  appointed  just  at  this  crisis. 

9  80c.  ii.  19. 

3  De  Sjn.  0. 17. 
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vUch,  on  a  later  occasion^  he  ihrew  out  against  hiin^ 
thai^  -whilst  he  had  thus  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Chnsi^ 
Eoaebius^  had  escaped  by  sacrificing  to  an  idoL 
.  If  Eusebius  was  suspected  of  Arianism,  he  was  sup* 
fitted  by  most  of  his  suffragan  bishops  in  Palestine,  of 
wlu)ia  Paulinus  of  Tyre/  and  Patrophilus  of  Bethshan 
(ficythopolis),  were  ibe  most  remarkabia     One,  how- 
ever, a  champion  of  Orthodoxy,  was   distin- M^canu* 
gnuhed,  not  m  himself,  but  for  the  see  which  lem 
he  occupied — once  the  highest  in  Christendom,  in  a  fe^ 
years  about  to  ^laim  s6mething  of  its  former  grandeuQ 
but  at  the  time  of  the  Council  known  only  bb  a  second- 
mte  Syro-Eoman  city  —  Macarius,  Bishop  of  -3Elia  Capi- 
tolina,  that  is,  ^  Jerusalem.'^ 

From  Neocaasarea,  a  border  fortress  on  the  iluphra- 
tea,'  came  its  confessor  Bishop,  Paul,  who,  like  Pani  of 
i^hnutius  and  Potammon,  had  suffered  in  the  una. 
persecutions,  but  more  recently,  under  licinius.     Hi« 
hands  were  paralyzed  by  the  scorching  of  the  muscles 
^  all  the  fingers  with  red-hot  iron.     Along  with  him 
^^•^re   the    Orthodox    representatives   of  four   famous 
Olmrches,  who,  according  to  the  Armenian  traditioi^ 
^Sftivelled  in  company.*    Their  leader  was  the  j^^  ^ 
Oiarvel,  "  the  Moses "  as  he  was  termed,  of  ^'^^^ 
Mesopotamia,  James,  or  Jacob,  Bishop  of  Nisibis.^    H^ 
'itad  liyed  for  years  as  a  hermit  on  tiiie  mountains ;  in 
the  forests  during  the  summer,  in  caverns  during  the 
'Winter :  browsing  pn  roots  and  leaves  like  a  wild  beast^ 
.^aad  like  a  wild  beast  clothed  in  a  rough  goat-hair  cloak. 
dress  and  nianner  of  life,  even  after  he  becam6 


1  Epiph.  cxviii.  7 ;  Ath.  Apol.  8.        «  Theod.  L  4,  T.         3  Ibid.  i.  6. 

^  Hon^  Choren.  ii.  87.  To  these  must  be  added  Marathas,  Bishop  of  Ta- 
grit,  namesake  of  the  future  historian  of  the  Council.  (Assem.  Bibl.  Or.  i. 
W5.)    See  p.  145. 

'Theod.  Philoth.  iii.  11-14 :  oia  tic  itptartvc  k/U  vpifsaxpc  dirao^t  fSXayyof, 
8w  BiUioth.  Patrom,  Y.  p;  clvin. 
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bishop^  he  never  laid  aside ;  and  the  mysterionB  awe 
which  his  presence  inspired  was  increased  by  the  Btone. 
of  miraculous  power,  which,  we  are  told,  he  exercised 
in  a  manner  as  humane  and  playful  as  it  was  grotesque; 
as  when  he  turned  the  washerwoman's  hair  white,  de-' 
tected  the  impostor  who  pretended  to  be  dead,  and 
raised  an  army  of  gnats  against  the  Persians.  His 
fame  as  a  theologian  rests  on  disputed  writings.^ 

The  second  was  Ait-allaha  (^'the  brought  of  God/* 
like  the  Greek  "  Theophorus "),  who  had  just  occupied 
the  see  of  Edessa,  and  finished  the  building  of  the 
cemetery  of  his  cathedral.' 

The  third  was  Aristaces,  said  to  be  the  cousin  of 
Jacob  of  Nisibis  and  son  of  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
founder  of  the  Armenian  Church.^  He  represented 
both  his  father  the  Bishop,  and  Tiridates  the  Song, 
of  Armenia ;  the  Bishop  and  King  having  received  a 
special  invitation  from  Constantino,^  and  sent  their  wiit- 
ten  professions  of  faith  by  the  hands  of  Aristaces. 

The  fourth  came  from  beyond  the  frontier,  the  sole 
representative  of  the  more  distant  East  "John  the 
Persian,"  who  added  to  his  name  the  more  sounding 
title,  —  here  appearing  for  the  first  time,  but  revived 
in  our  own  days  as  the  designation  of  our  own  Bishops 
•of  Calcutta,  —  "  Metropolitan  of  India."  * 

A  curious  tradition  related  that  this  band,  including 


1  Theod.  PhaotL  iii.  1108-1116 ;  Bibl.  Patr.  t.  uL-diL 

3  Chronicon  Edeas.  ap.  Assemanni  Biblioth.  Or.  i.  894.  His  name  is  writ- 
ten EuUauSf  ^tholauSf  jEtoluSy  in  the  Nicene  subscriptions,  and  AutkdUus  in 
Moees  Choren.  ii.  87.    Rahalas^  Chronicle  of  Amrou,  Asseman.  iii.  588. 

3  See  Le  Qiiien,  Oriens  Christ  ii.  1251 ;  Bibl.  Patr.  v.  cliiL 

4  Moses  Choren.  ii.  86. 

^  £us.  y.  C.  iii.  7:  nifi  6k  koL  Uipmfc  hrimamoc  awodift  mxp^v.  In  Gelas 
Cyz,  called  John.  In  the  Coptic  version  (Spicil.  Solesm.  538)  he  is  made  the 
Bishop  of  Persis,  a  city  in  Mesopotamia.  (See  SpiciL  Solesm.  538.)  Has  his 
namei  thus  emphatically  stated,  any  connection  with  Pretter  John  ? 


Uot.  m.     DBPunss  of  asia  minob  and  gbeecb.       Id5 

^feven  other  obscure  names  fix)m  the  remote  East^  were 
the  only  members  of  the  Nicene  Comicil  who  had  not 
rastained  some  bodily  mutilation  or  injury.^ 

3.  As  this  little  band  advanced  westward,  they  en- 
countered a  remarkable  personage,  who  stands  Depattes 
at  the  head  of  the  next  group  which  we  meet  ^ureh^of 
— the  Prelates  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.    This  ^or. 
was  Leontius  of  Csasarea  in  Cappadocia.    From  j^^^^  ^ 
bis  hands,  it  was  said,  Gregory  of  Armenia  had  c«m««. 
received  ordination,  and  from  his  successors  in  the  see 
of  Caasarea  had  desired  that  every  succeeding  Bishop 
of  Armenia  should  receive  ordination  likewise.*     For 
this  reason,  it  may  be,  Aristaces  and  his  company  sought 
him  out    They  found  Leontius  already  on  his  journey, 
and  they  overtook  him  at  a  critical  moment^    He  was 
on  the  point  of  baptizing  another  Gregory,  &ther  of  a 
much  more  celebrated  Gregory,  the  future  Bishop  oi 
Nazianzum.    A  light,  it  was  believed,  shone  from  the 
water,  which  was  only  discerned  by  the  sacred  travel- 
lers. 

Leontius  was  claimed  by  the  Arians,  but  still  more 
decidedly  by  the  Orthodox.*  Others,  of  the  same  side, 
are  usually  named  as  from  the  same  region,  amongst 
them  Hypatius  of  Gangra,  whose  end  we  shall  witness 
at  the  close  of  these  events,  and  Hermogenes  the 
deacon,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  Council 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  afterwards  of  Constantinople, 
Theognis  of  Nicaea,*  Maris  of  Chalcedon,  and  g^bj^  ^ 
Menophantus  of  Ephesus,  were  amongst  the  ^»«>medi«. 

1  Acta  SB.  Jan.  18,  781. 

3  Mooes  Choren.  il  87. 

3  Greg.  Naz.  Or.  zviiL  c.  12, 18. 

*  Ath.  ad  Episc.  ^g.  c.  8 ;  FhiloBtorgliis,  L  9. 

5  Tlieod.  L  11.    He  tajsi  Oedyvufc  "Susaiac  airi^c  MoKomf. 
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meet  refiolute  defenders  of  Arius.    It  id  xmiikuis  to  tt- 
:  fleet  that  they  represent  the  foiu*  ^ees  of  the  lour 
Orthodox  Ooundls  of  the   Chiuich.      The    Hiree  last 
-flamed  sobn  vanish  away  fboitt  hidtocy.    But  iXisefbius 
of  Nicooftedm,  friend,  namesake,  perhaps  even  brother 
of  the  Bishop  of  GsBsarea,  was  a  personage  of  high  im- 
portance both  then  and  afterwarda    As  Athanasius  was 
called  ^the  great"  by  the  Orthodox,  so  was  Eusebras 
by  the  Arians.^    Even  miracles  were  ascribed  to  fum? 
•OrigihaBy  Bishop  of  Bieyruth  (Berytiis),  he  had  been 
translated'  to  the  see  of  Nicomedia,  then  the  ca|>rtal 
of  th^  Eafltcirti  Empire.     He  had  l)eeii  a  &voritfe  of 
tlie  Emperor^s  rival  Licinius,^  and  had  thns  become  in- 
,timate  with  Constantia,  the  Emperor^s  sister,  ihe  wiS^ 
:  now  the  ^dow  of  lacinius.    Through  her  and  thlxnigh 
his  own  distant  rdationship  with  the  Imperial  &mflji^ 
he  kept  a  hold  on  the  court  which  he  never  lost^  even 
to  the  moment  When  he  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  thfe 
ExnperOr,  years  afterwards^  «nd  received  him  into  the 
Church.    We  must  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Christianity 
'Of  Eusebius,  if  we  wish  to  vindicate  the  baptism  of 
Constantine.^ 

Not  far  from  the  great  prelate  of  the  capital  of  the 
Alexander  East  wouM  be  the  representative  of  what  was 
.  utim.  now  a  OTiall  Greek  town,  but  in  ,five  years  from 
:that  time  would  supersede  altogether  the  glories  <tf 
Nicomedia.  Metrophanes,*  Bishop  of  Byzantium,  was 
deta.ined  by  old  age  and  sickness,  but  Alexander,  his 
presbyter,  himself  seventy  years  of  age,  was  there  witii 
a  little  secretary  of  the  name  of  Paul,  not  more  thaii 
twelve  years  old,  one  of  the  readers  and  collectors  of 

I  Fhilostorg.  Fragm.  i.  9. 

9  See  Neale's  Alexandrian  Churcfa/i.  128.  >  IH^oBLl  19. 

4  Athan.  ApoL  c.  Ariah.'6;  Aknlman.  Marcen.  zxii.  9/4. 

s  Seel:«cttire  Vl  ^  HiotiiiBi  BibfioHL  4tl. 
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the,  ByaomtiA^  Church.^  Alexander  ha4  ajpea^  wrr 
jKspoiided  witti  his  namesajke  of  Alexc^t^a*  on  the 
Ariaa  Qontroversy,*  and  was  apparently  attached  firaily 
^  the  Orthodox;  side.; 

Besides  their  more  regular  champioiui,  the.  Orthodox 
ftfftj  of  Greeper  mA  Asia  Miwr  had  a^  few  very  ecceiW 
trie  alliea.  One  was  Aceaius.  the  Novatian,  ^  the  .  _,  ^^ 
Puritan"  sijmmoned  l>y  Constantino  from  By-^<^»*»»- 
santliim  with  Alexander^,  from  the  deep  respect  enteri 
tamed  fay  the  Smperor  for  his  ascetic,  charaoten  He: 
was  attended  by  a  boy,  Auxanon,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age  afterwards  as  a  presbyter  in  the  same  seci^  Thia 
child  was  then  living  with  a  hermit,  Eutychianus,  on  tlut 
heights  of  the  neighboring  mountain  of  the  Bithyniast 
(Mjmpns^and  he  descended  from  these  solitudes  to  atn 
tend  upon  Acesius.  From  him  we  have  obtained  aom^ 
ef  the  most  curious  details  of  the  Council. 

Marcellus,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  was,  amongst  the  Bishops^ 
the  fiercest  opponent  of  Arius,  and  when  the  MarceihM 
active  deacon  of  Alexandria  was  not  present^  ®^ -^^^^ 
aeems  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  arguments  *    Yet,* 
if  we  may  judge  from  his  subsequent  histoiy,  Athanar 
9iuB  could  never  have  been  quite  at  ease  in  leaving  the» 
cause  in  his  hands.     He  was  one  of  those  awkward 
theologians  who  never  could  attack  Arianism  withou* 
&lling  into  SabeUianism ;  and  in  later  life  he  was  twice 
deposed  firom  his  see  for  heresy,  once  excommimicated* 
by  Athanasius  himself;  and  in  the  present  form  of 
the  Nieene  Creed  one  clause  (that  which  asserts  that 
^the  kingdom  of  Christ  shall  have  no  end")  is  said 
to  have  been  expressly  aimed  at  his  exaggerated  lan- 
guage.^ 

And  now  come  two,  who  in  the  common  pictures  of 

1  Phothis,  Biblioth.  471.  a  Koale,  i.  lao.  »  Soc.  I  la. 

«  AUl  ApoL  c.  Ar.  §§  SS,  82.  a  ItiUL  de  Sys.  |§  14,  26. 
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the  CoTincQ  always  appear  together^  of  whom  the  one 
probably  left  the  deepest  impression  on  his  contempora- 
ries, and  the  other,  if  he  were  present  at  all,  on  the  sub- 
Spvridion  sequent  traditions  of  the  Council  From  the 
rf  Cyprus,  igjand  of  Cyprus  there  arrived  the  simple  shep- 
herd Spyridion,  a  shepherd  both  before  and  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  episcopate.  Strange  stories  were  told  by 
his  fellow-islanders  to  the  historian  Socrates  of  the  thieves 
who  were  miraculously  caught  in  attempting  to  steal  his 
sheep,  and  of  Spyridion's  good-humored  reply  when 
he  foimd  them  in  the  morning,  and  gave  them  a  ram 
that  they  might  not  have  sat  up  all  night  for  nothing. 
Another  tale,  exactly  similar  to  the  fantastic  Mussulman 
legends  which  hang  about  the  sacred  places  of  Jerusalem, 
told  how  he  had  gained  an  answer  fix)m  his  dead  daughr 
ter  Irene  to  tell  where  a  certain  deposit  was  hidden.^ 
Two  less  marvellous,  but  more  instructive,  stories  bring 
out  the  simplicity  of  his  character.  He  rebuked  a  cele- 
brated preacher  at  Cyprus  for  altering,  in  a  quotation 
from  the  Gospels,  the  homely  word  for  ^bed'*  into 
^  couch."  —  "  What !  are  you  better  than  He  who  said 
•*  ^bed,'*  that  you  are  ashamed  to  use  His  words  ?"  On 
occasion  of  a  wayworn  traveller  coming  to  him  in  Lent, 
finding  no  other  food  in  the  house,  he  presented  him 
with  salted  pork ;  and  when  the  stranger  declined,  saying 
that  he  could  not  as  a  Christian  break  his  fast,  —  *^  So 
^  much  the  less  reason,"  he  said,  ^  have  you  for  scruple ; 
^  to  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure."  * 

A  characteristic  legend  attaches  to  the  account  of  his 
journey  to  the  Council.  It  was  his  usual  practice  to 
travel  on  foot  But  on  this  occasion  the  length  of  the 
journey,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  his  ofl&ce,  induced  him 

^  Bof.  L  5 ;  compare  **  Sinai  and  Palestane,"  p.  179. 
'  Kpa^^arov  altered  into  ouftnov^.     Soz.  L  11. 
S  See  miemont,  vi.  688-696. 
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to  ride^  in  company  with  his  deacon,  on  two  mules,  a 
white  and  a  chestnut  One  night,  on  his  arrival  at  a 
caravanserai  where  a  cavalcade  of  Orthodox  bishops 
were  already  assembled,  the  mules  were  turned  out  to 
pasture,  whilst  he  retired  to  his  devotions.  The  bishojis 
iiad  conceived  an  alarm  lest  the  cause  of  Orthodoxy 
should  suffer  in  the  Council  by  the  ignorance  or  awk- 
wardness of  the  Shepherd  of  Cyprus  when  opposed  to 
the  subtleties  of  the  Alexandrian  heretic.  Accordingly, 
taking  advantage  of  this  encounter,  they  determined  to 
fhrow  a  decisive  impediment  in  his  way.  They  cut  off 
the  heads  of  his  two  mules,  and  then,  as  is  the  custom  in 
Oriental  travelling,  started  on  their  journey  before  sun- 
rise.  Spyridion  also  rose,  but  was  met  by  his  terrified 
deacon,  announcing  the  unexpected  disaster.  On  aiv 
riving  at  the  spot,  the  saint  bade  the  deacon  attach  the 
heads  to  the  dead  bodies.  He  did  so,  and,  at  a  sign 
firom  the  bishop,  the  two  mules  with  their  restored 
heads  shook  themselves  as  if  from  a  deep  sleep,  and 
started  to  their  feet  Spyridion  and  the  deacon  mount- 
ed, and  soon  overtook  the  travellers.  As  the  day  broke, 
the  prelates  and  the  deacon  were  alike  astonished  at 
fleeing  that  he,  performing  the  annexation  in  the  dark 
and  in  haste,  had  fixed  the  heads  on  the  wrong  shoul- 
ders ;  so  that  the  white  mule  had  now  a  chestnut  head, 
and  the  chestnut  mule  had  the  head  of  its  white  com- 
panion. Thus  the  miracle  was  doubly  attested,  the 
bishops  doubly  discomfited,  and  the  simplicity  of  Spy- 
ridion doubly  exemplified.^ 

Many  more  stories  might  be  told  of  him,  but  (to  use 
the  words  of  an  ancient  writer  who  has  related  some  of 

1  Another  yersion  of  ibis  lerj^cnd  (which  appeared  in  the  Ist  edition  of  this 
work)  asen()es  the  decai)itation  to  the  Arians.  But  the  more  usual  version  is 
that  here  given.  I  heard  it  both  in  Mount  Athos  and  at  Corfii,  and  it  is  told 
at  length  in  an  Itahan  MS.  Life  of  S.  Spyridion,  communicated  to  me  bjr 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Corfu. 
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them)  ^  firom  the  claws  you  con  make  oub  the  Hoil''  ^ 
Of  all  the  Nicene  fathers,  it  may  yet  be  said  tiiat  ift  m 
eertain  curious  sense  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  ihp* 
yiyed  the  decay  of  time.  After  resting  for  many  yean 
in  his  native  Cyprus,  his  body  was  transferred  to  Com 
stantinople,  where  it  remained  till  a  diort  time  before  thud 
fall  of  the  Empire.  It  was  thence  conveyed  to  Corfi^ 
where  it^  is  still  preserved.  Hence,  by  a  strange  x^ 
suscitation  of  fame,  he  has  become  the  patron  sauil^ 
one  might  almost  say  the  Divinity,  of  the  Ionian 
lsland&  Twice  a  year  in  solemn  procession  he  ia 
carried  round  the  streets  of  Corfu.  Hundreds  of  Coz^* 
fiotes  bear  his  name,  now  abridged  into  the  familiar 
diminutive  of  ^Spiro."  The  superstitious  veneratiom 
entertained  for  the  old  saint  is  a  constant  source  of 
quarrel  between  the  English  residents  and  the  native 
lonians.  But  the  historian  may  be  pardoned  for  gat- 
ing with  a  momentary  interest  on  the  dead  hands, 
iftow  black  and  withered,  that  subscribed  the  Greed 
of  NicaBa. 

Still  more  fiimous  (and  still  more  apocryphal,  at  least 
Nicolas  of  i^  his  attendance  at  Nicasa)  is  Nicolas,  Bishop 
^^^  of  Myra.  Not  mentioned  by  a  single  ancient 
historian,  he  yet  figures  in  the  traditional  pictured  of 
the  Council  as  the  foremost  figiure  of  all.  Type  as  he 
is  of  universal  benevolence  to  sailors,  to  thieves,  to  the 
victims  of  thieves,  to  children,  —  known  by  his  broad 
red  face  and  flowing  white  hair,  —  the  traditions  of  the 
East  always  represent  him  as  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  suddenly  roused  by  righteous  indig- 
iiation  to  assail  the  heretic  Arius  with  a  tremendous 
box  on  the  ear.^ 

1  Fhotius,  Biblioth.  471. 

'  It  was  brought  by  the  great  family  of  the  Bolgaris,  who  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  his  aster. 
3  See  Tilleniont,  vi.  688.    Comp.  Lecture  IV. 
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4  One  more  group  of  deputies  closes  the  arrivaQs; 
The  Nicene  Council  was,  as  I  have  often  said,  The  wwt. 
ft  Council  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  Ea43tem  *™  ®"*«^ 
leemingly  were  at  least  310  of  the  318  Bishops.  But 
the  West  was  not  entirely  unrepresented.  Nicasit^ 
fixim  France,  Marcus  from  Calabria,  Capito  from  Sicily, 
Sostorgius  from  Milan  (where  a  venerable  church  is 
still  dedicated  to  his  memory),  Domnus  of  Stridon  in 
Pannonia,  were  the  less  conspicuous  deputies  of  the 
Western  provinces. 

But  there  were  five  men  whose  presence  must  have 
been  full  of  interest  to  their  Eastern  brethren.  Corre- 
sponding to  John  the  Persian  from  the  extreme  Theophiiu» 
Etet,  was  Theophilus  the  Goth  from  the  ex-  ^^  ^"*- 
treme  North.  His  light  complexion  doubtless  made  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  tawny  hue  and  dark  hair  of 
almost  all  the  rest  They  rejoiced  to  think  that  they 
bad  a  genuine  Scythian  amongst  them.^  From  all 
iiiture  generations  of  his  Teutonic  countrymen  he  may 
claim  attention,  as  the  predecessor  and  teacher  of  TJl- 
philas,*  the  great  missionary  of  the  Gothic  nation.* 

Out  of  the  province  of  Northern  Africa,  the  earliest 
cradle   of  the  Latin   Church,  came   Caecilian.      ... 

^  '  Cfficilian  of 

Bishop  of  Carthage.    A  few  years  ago  he  had  Carthage, 
Inmself  been  convened  before  the  two  Western  Coun- 
cils of  the  Lateran  and  of  Aries,  and  had  there  been 
acquitted  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  by  the 
Donatists. 

If  any  of  the  distant  Orientals  had  hoped  to  catch  a 
sight  of  the  Bishop  of  the  *^  Imperial  city,"  they  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Doubtless,  had  he  been 
there,  his  position  as  prelate  of  the  capital  would  havd 
been,  if  not  firsts  at  least  among  the  first    But  Sylves- 

S  Em  Y.  a  m.  7.  ^  Soc.  B.  41.  3  See  Lecture  IX. 
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ter^  was  now  fax  advanced  in  years ;  and  in  his  phce 
Victor  and  Came  the  two  presbyters,  who,  according  to  the 
A^°mlS  arrangement  laid  down  by  the  Emperor,  wouldF 
Prcftbytera.  j^^^^  accompanied  him  had  he  been  able  to 

make  the  journey.  In  this  simple  deputation  later 
writers  have  seen  (and  perhaps  by  a  gradual  process 
the  connection  might  be  traced)  the  first  germ  of  legati 
a  latere.  But  it  must  have  been  a  very  far-seeing  eye 
which  in  Victor  and  Vincentius,  the  two  unknown  el- 
ders, representing  their  sick  old  Bishop,  could  have  de- 
tected the  predecessors  of  Pandulf  or  of  Wolsey,  Witlj 
Hosiusof  them,  however,  was  a  man  who,  though  now 
Cordova.  Xofjx^  forgottcn,  was  then  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  to  Christendom  than  any  Bishop  of  Rome  could 
at  that  time  have  been.  It  was  the  world-renowned 
Spaniard,  as  he  is  caUed  by  Eusebius ;  the  magician 
from  Spain,^  as  he  is  called  by  Zosimus ;  Hosius,  Bishop 
of  Cordova.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  western- 
most of  European  Churches ;  but,  as  Eusebius  of  CsBsar 
rea  was  the  chief  counsellor  of  the  Emperor  in  the 
Greek  Church,  so  was  Hosius  in  the  Latin  Church,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter  in  the  darkest  and  most  mys- 
terious crisis  of  Constantine's  life.  With  some  there 
present  he  was  personally  acquainted.  The  Alexao- 
drian  deputies  had  already  seen  him,  when  he  had 
come  to  their  city  charged  with  the  Emperor's  pacific 
catory  letter  to  Alexander  and  Arius.  He  and  Euses- 
bins  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
persons  in  the  assembly.  He  had  still  thirty  years 
of  life  to  run,  yet  he  was  already  venerable  with  years 
and  sufierings  and  honors.  He  had  been  a  confessor 
in  the  persecutions  of  Maximin ;  he  was  received,  Atha- 
nasius  tells  us,  with  profound  reverence,  as  that  ^  Abra- 

*  Sozomen  (i.  17),  by  mistake,  says  "  Julius."  •  See  Lectare  VL 
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bamic  old  man,  well  called  Hosius,^  the  ^  Holy ' ; "  and 
probably  no  one  then  present  would  have  thought  of 
inquiring  whether  any  portion  of  his  authority  was  de- 
rived firom  the  absent  Bishop  of  Borne.  This  claim  for 
him  has  been  set  up  in  later  times;  and  it  is  possi' 
ble  that^  as  he  was  certainly  charged  with  the  secrets 
of  the  Boman  Emperor,  so  he  may  have  been  with 
those  of  the  Boman  Bishop.  But  such  was  not  the 
impression  produced  on  the  contemporary  witnesses  of 
the  scene )  his  own  high  character,  his  intimacy  with 
Goni^tantine,  and  his  theological  learning,  were  suffi* 
eient  of  themselves  to  have  secured  for  him  the  position 
which  he  occupied  there,  as  in  all  the  other  Councils 
of  the  age. 

VI  It  was  probably  by  degrees  that  these  different 
took  place,  and  the  lapse  of  two  or  Preiimi- 


three  weeks  *  must  be  supposed,  for  the  prepar-  cussiona. 
atory  arrangements,  before  the  Council  was  formally 
opened.  This  interval  was  occupied  by  eager  discus* 
abns  on  the  questions  likely  to  be  debated.  The  first 
assemblage  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  within  the  walls 
of  a  public  building.  But  the  other  preliminary  meet- 
ings were  held,  as  was  natural,  in  the  streets  or  colon- 
nades  in  the  open  air.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  had 
collected  many  strangers  to  the  spot  Laymen,  philos- 
i^hers,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian,  might  be  seen  join- 
ing in  the  arguments  on  either  side,'  orthodox  as  well 
as  heretical  There  were  also  discussions  amongst  the 
Orthodox  themselves  as  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
debates  should  be  conducted.  The  enumeration  of  the 
characters  just  given  shows  that  there  were  two  very 

1  Apol  Ap.  Ar.  44 ;  De  Foga,  5 ;  Ad  Mon.  4S-45. 

•  Soc.  L  8  :  iv  Uaiipu  /lipei  owvyopdv  irpo&voif/ievoi.  This  disproyes  the  rep- 
TCKotation  that  the  philosophers  were  all  on  the  Arian  aide,  as  in  later  hi*- 
tonans  and  in  the  Athonian  pictures. 
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difierent  elements  m  the  assemblyy  raeb  indeed  aa 
ah^ays  constitute  the  main  difi&eully  in  making  anj 
eral  statements  of  theology  which  shall  be  satia&e 
at  once  to  the  few  and  to  the  many.  A  large  nnn 
peiiiaps  the  majority,  consisted  of  rough,  simple,  ab 
illiterate  men,  like  Spyridion  the  shepherd,  Potam 
the  hermit^  Acesius  the  puritan,  who  held  their  : 
earnestly  and  sincerely,  but  without  much  consc 
knowledge  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  maintaine 
incapable  of  arguing  themselves,  or  of  entering  into 
arguments  of  their  opponents.  These  men,  when 
denly  brought  into  collision  with  the  acutest  and  i 
kamed  disputants  of  the  age,  naturally  took  up 
position  that  the  safest  course  was  to  hold  by  what 
been  handed  down,  without  any  flirther  inquiry  or 
th^  planation.  A  story  somewhat  variously  to] 
logianft       related  of  an  encounter  of  one  of  these  sii 

and  die 

ifeynum.      characters  with  the  more  philosophical  coi 
tants,  which,  in  whatever  way  it  be  taken,  well  iUusti 
the  mixed  character  of  the  Council,  and  the  choic 
courses  open  before  it     As  Socrates  describes  the 
dent,  the  disputes  were  running  so  high,  from  the  i 
pleasure  of  argument,  that  there  seemed  likely  to  b 
end  to  the  controversy ;  when  suddenly  a  simple-mii 
layman,  who  by  his  sightless  eye,  or  limping  leg, 
witness  of  his  zeal  for  the   Christian   faith,   ste] 
amongst   them,   and    abruptly  said:   *^ Christ   and 
"Apostles  left  us,  not   a   system   of  logic,  nor  a 
"deceit,  but  a  naked   truth,  to   be   guarded   by 
"and  good  works.**     "There  has,"  says  Bishop  K 
ixi  recording  the  story,  "been  hardly  any  age  of 
"Church  in  which  its  members  have  not  require 
"be  reminded  of  this  lesson."     On  the  present  occi 
the  by-standers;  at  least  for  the  moment^  were  struc 

1  **  Some  Account  of  the  Coancil  of  Nic»a,*  p.  S9. 
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As  hftppy  applicartion,  the  disputants,  itfter  hearing  tkis 
plain  word  of  tnith,  took  their  differences  more  good- 
Inimoredly,  and  the  hubbub  of  controversy  subsided. 

Another  version  of  the  same  story,  or  another  story 
of  the  same  kind,  with  a  somewhat  different  ^^^  ^^ 
tooral,  is  told  by  Rufinus  and  Sozomen,^  and  2e^^^ 
amplified  by  later  writers.  The  disputants,  or  *°^ 
rather  disputant  (for  one  is  specially  selected),  is  now 
lM)t  It  Ohristiftn  tlieologian,  but  a  heathen  philosopher, 
4o  whom,  in  later  writings,  is  given  the  suspicious  name 
of  Eulogius,*  "  Fairspeech."  He  was  a  perfect  master 
tf  argument ;  the  moment  that  he  seemed  to  be  caught 
^  one  of  his  opponents,  he  slipped  out  of  their  hands 
&e  an  eel  pr  a  snake.*  His  opponent  is,  in  this  story, 
itH  a  layman,  but  an  aged  bishop  or  priest  (and  here 
"fe  later  account  identifies  him  with  the  shepherd  Spy- 
ridion).  Unable  to  bear  any  longer  the  taunts  with 
ivliich  the  philosopher  assailed  a  group  of  Christians, 
amongst  whom  he  was  standing,  he  came  forth  to  refute 
^Sm.  His  ujDCouth  appeariance,  rendered  more  hideous 
ij  the  mutilations  he  had  undergone  in  the  persecutions, 
^voked  a  roar  of  laughter  ftom  his  opponents,  whilst 
Mb  Mends  were  not  a  little  uneasy  at  seeing  their  cause 
iotrnsted  to  so  unskilled  a  champion.  But  he  felt  him- 
self strong  in  his  own  simplicity.     "In  the  name  of 

*  Jestls  Christ,'"  he  called  out  to  his  antagonist,  *^hear  me, 
"philosopher.    There  is  one  God,  maker  of  heaven  and 

*  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible:  who  made 
^all  things  by  the  power  of  His  Word,  and  by  the  holi- 
^ness  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  This  Word,  by  which  name 
*^we  call  the  Son  of  God,  took  compassion  on  men  for 
•^th^  wandering  astray,  and  for  their  savage  condition, 
"and  chose  to  be  bom  of  a  woman,  and  to  converse 

I  Ea£  i.'8;  Soz.  i.  18.  •  Qelashw,  iii.  18. 

9  Bof.  i.  8:  M y elat  angob lubricus." 
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^  with  men,  and  to  die  for  them,  and  he  shall  come  again 
^  to  judge  every  one  for  the  things  done  in  life.  Thedc 
"things  we  believe  without  curious  inquiry.  Cease 
"therefore  the  vain  labor  of  seeking  proo&  for  oi 
"  against  what  is  established  by  &ith,  and  the  mannei 
"  in  which  these  things  may  be  or  may  not  be ;  but^  ii 
"thou  believest,  answer  at  once  to  me  as  I  put  m^ 
"questions  to  you.** 

The  philosopher  was  struck  dumb  by  this  new  modi 
of  argument  He  could  only  reply  that  he  as8^tite4 
"  Then,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  if  thou  believest  tins 
"  rise  and  follow  me  to  the  Lord's  house,^  and  receivi 
"  the  sign  of  this  faith."  The  philosopher  turned  round 
to  his  disciples,  or  to  those  who  had  been  gathered 
round  him  by  curiosity.  "  Hear,"  he  said,  "  my  learned 
"  frienda  So  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  words,  I  op 
"posed  words  to  words,  and  whatever  was  spoken  ] 
"  overthrew  by  my  skill  in  speaking,  but  when,  in  Hk 
"  place  of  words,  power  came  out  of  the  speaker^s  lips 
"words  could  no  longer  resist  power,  man  could  nc 
"  longer  resist  If  any  of  you  feel  as  I  have  felt,  lei 
"  him  believe  in  Christ,  and  let  him  follow  this  old  man 
"  in  whom  God  has  spoken."  Exaggerated  or  not,*  thii 
story  is  a  proof  of  the  magnetic  power  of  eamestneoi 
and  simplicity  over  argument  and  speculation. 

The  tradition  which  identified  the  simple  disputanl 
with  Spyridion  grew  in  later  times  into  the  form  whidi 
it  bears  in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Council,  and  which  ic 
commemorated  in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church 
Aware  of  his  incapacity  of  argiunent,  he  took  a  brick 


1  Buf.  L  8 ;  **  Ad  dommioam.''  This  shows  that  tliey  were  oatmde  tfaf 
brdlding,  see  p.  203. 

3  See  a  amilar  story  of  Alexander  of  Byzantium,  who  was  present  at  th( 
Council  (Soz.  i.  17),  and  of  S.  Frands  Xayier  (Grant's  Bampton  Lectorat 
p.  272). 
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ind  said,  *  You  deny  that  Three  can  be  One.  Look  at 
•this :  it  is  one,  and  yet  it  is  composed  of  the  three  ele 
*ments  of  fire,  earth,  and  water."  As  he  spoke,  the 
feick  resolved  itself  into  its  component  parts :  the  fire 
flew  upward,  the  clay  remained  in  Spyridion's  hand,  and 
the  water  fell  to  the  ground.  The  philosopher,  or  (ac- 
cording to  some  accounts)  Arius  himself,  was  so  con- 
founded, as  to  declare  himself  converted  on  the  spot^ 

These  tales  represent  probably  the  feeling  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Council  —  the  sound,  unprofes-  Principle 
aioDal,  imtheological,  lay  element  which  lay  at  coasi^n. 
the  basis  of  all  their  weakness  and  their  strengtL  The 
UBtorian  Socrates  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
iBBembly  was  not  entirely  composed  of  men  of  this 
kind,  and  he  points  trimnphantly  to  the  presence  of 
Midi  men  as  Eusebius  of  Caasarea.  No  proof  was  neces- 
aaiy.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  Council  itself  is 
a  sufficient  indication  that,  however  small  a  minority 
might  be  the  dialecticians  and  theologians,  yet  they 
constituted  the  life  and  movement  of  the  whole. 
Socrates  dwells  with  evident  pleasure'  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ultimate  decisions  were  only  made 
after  long  inquiry,  and  that  everything  was  stirred  to 
^  bottom.  Gelasius,  in  the  next  century,  so  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  siunmary  treatment  of  the  dis- 
putant by  the  old  confessor,  introduces  a  second  philos- 
<^her,  of  the  name  of  Phiedo,  who  has  a  pitched  battle 
with  five  Bishops,'  Hosius  included,  whose  argiunents 

^  In  tbe  MS.  Italian  Life  of  S.  Sp^rridioa  before  quoted,  the  speecli  with 
tbe  philosopher  is  leDgthened  into  a  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Dispensa- 
tions, and  the  miracle  of  the  brick  is  reported  as  taking  place  afterwards  with 
Arias.  But  in  the  pictures  of  the  Council,  in  Mount  Athos  and  at  Nicsea,  it 
ii  as  I  have  represented. 

'  Hosius,  Leontius,  Eusebius,  Macarius,  and  Eupfjrchius    (of  l^ana) 
(Gelas.  iiL  14-28.) 
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are  drawn  out  at  full  length.      Tbis,  liioogb  ftbi^    - 
lous  in  its  details^  is  doubtless  true   in  its  substaiiiee    . 
The  frenzy  of  argument  was  too  vehement  to  be  re*    - 
strained.    Heretics  and  Orthodox  alike  felt  themaelve* 
compelled  to  advance. 

We  may  wish,  with  Bishop  Jerepay  Taylor  and  Bishop 
^ye^  that  it  had  been  otherwise.  But  there  is  a  point  <rf 
view  in  which  we  may  fully  sympathize  with  the  couisa 
that  was  taken.  All  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
the  interest  of  theology  were  involved  :  love  of  freie  in* 
quiry,  desire  of  precision  in  philosophical  statements^  le^ 
search  into  Christian  antiquityyoompsiison  of  the  texts  of 
Scripture  one  with  another.  Traditional  and  episo(^pal  'au- 
thority was  regarded  as  insufficient  for  the  ^stablirimiedi 
of  the  faith.  The  well-known  clause  of  the  Twenty-first 
Article  does  but  express  the  principle  €f£  the  iNioene 
Fathers  themselves  :  —  ^  Things  ordained  by  them  as 
*^  necessary  for  salvation  have  neither  strength  n« 
*^  authority  unless  it  may  be  declared  that  they  are 
"taken  out  of  Holy  Scripture."  The  battle  was  fought 
and  won  by  quotations,  not  from  tradition,  but  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  overruling  sentiment 
was,  that  even  ancient  opinions  were  not  to  be  re* 
oeived  without  sifting  and  inquiry.^  The  chief  combsr 
tant  and  champion  of  the  faith  was  not  the  Bishop  erf 
Antioch  or  of  Eome,  nor  the  Pope  of  Alexandria,  but 
the  Deacon  Athanasius.  The  eager  discussions  of  Nicsea 
present  the  first  grand  precedent  for  the  duty  of  private 
judgment,  and  the  free,  unrestrained  exercise  of  Bibli- 
cal and  historical  criticism.^ 

1  Soz.  i.  17,  25. 
^  8  It  has  been  often  maintained  that  the  deciaons  of  the  Coancil  were  based 
on  authority,  not  on  argument.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  reasonings  of 
Athanasius  rest  on  the  general  reception  of  the  Nicene  doctrines,  rather  than 
on  .their  intrinsic  trutL  (See  the  qaotations  and  inferences  in  Keble's  Ser- 
mons, pp.  892-394.)     Bat  the  whole  tenor  of  the  nareMtve  in  Eusebiiis, 
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And  now,  on  the  morrow  of  the  discussion  between 
"the  peasant  and  the  theologians/  the  day  arrived  when 
^e  Council  was  to  begin  its  work  in  earnest,  —  the  day 
^^piien  they  should  at  last  see  the  great  man  at  whose 
l3idding  they  were  met  together,  and  to  whose  arrival 
Viany  looked  forward  as  the  chief  event  of  the  assembly.* 
flhe  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  Nicaea,  and  would  be 
'lihere  in  a  few  hours  to  open  the  Council  in  person. 

Soetttti,  and  SoMmen  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  tradidoa 
VM  aHeged,  not  as  anthoritj,  but  as  historical  evidence,  and  that  it  was  al- 
leged sabordinately  to  the  argument  from  the  Bible  itself.   Compare  especiall/ 
thipsragittph  at  the  close  of  Sozool  L  17 :  m  A  laxvpUjovro  —  pav^^.    Ibid,  i 
II  *  ftitrk  ftrvot^  iitptp^  tat  pdaavov  ndvnw  ri^f  6fi/^ifi6Xuv  6oKifta4r&eloav.    A  slight 
nBuoiscence  of  this  aspect  of  the  Council  is  preserved  in  the  picture  of  it  in 
t»  Iberian  monastery  at  Athos,  where  the  heretics  are  represented  as  eagerl j 
fifing  OT«r  the  argomentB  of  the  Orthodox. 
i8oe.k8.  9  £ii8.Y.C.m.6. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

THE  OPENING  OP  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Emperor  had  already  been  at  Nicaea  on  tlie  23d 
Arrival  of  of  May;  as  we  happen  to  learn  by  an  edict 
Tfr.  dated  from  that  city  against  usurers  in  Pales- 

tine.^ Probably  he  had  come  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Bishops,  to  ascertain  that  fit  preparations  were  made 
for  their  reception.  He  had  then,  as  it  would  seem^ 
returned  to  Nicomedia,  to  celebrate  his  victory  over 
Licinius.  If  he  waited  for  the  actual  anniversary,  he 
must  have  remained  there  till  the  3d  of  July,  and  conr 
sequently  could  not  have  arrived  at  Nicaaa  till  the  5th. 
The  earlier  dates,  however,  for  the  opening  of  the 
Council  —  the  14th  or  the  19th  of  June  —  are  incon- 
sistent with  so  long  a  delay.  We  must  be  content^ 
therefore,  to  leave  the  precise  day  in  doubt. 

The  first  news  that  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  must 
^^^  have  been  an  unpleasing  surprise.  He  had  no 
gdntsof  sooner  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  Palace  at 
BiBhops.  NicaBa,  than  he  found  showered  in  upon  him  a 
number  of  parchment  rolls,  or  letters,  containing  com- 
plaints and  petitions  against  each  other  &om  the  larger 
part'  of  the  assembled  Bishops.  We  cannot  ascertain 
with  certainty  whether  they  were  collected  in  a  single 
day,  or  went  on  accumulating  day  after  day.'    It  was  a 

1  Cod.  Theod.  i.  p.  zxv. 

*  Soc  I.  Bi  ol  nXeiovet,    This  contradicts  the  later  notion  that  the  Arianf 
were  the  onlj  comphiinants. 
'  Soc  L  8. 
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poor  omen  for  the  unanimity  whicli  lie  had  so  much  at 
heart 

We  may  indeed  make  some  excuses.  We  may  re- 
member  how,  even  in  prison,  ihe  English  Refomiers 
maintained  an  unceasing  strife  with  each  other  on 
the  dark  points  of  Calvinism.  We  are  expressly  told 
berth  by  Eusebius  and  Sozomen,  that  one  motive^  * 
which  had  drawn  many  to  the  Council  was  the  hope 
of  setthng  their  own  private  concerns,  and  promot- 
ing  iheii  own  private  interests.  It  was  the  practice 
to  seize  the  opportunity  of  solemn  processions*''  of  the 
sovereigns  to  temples  and  afterwards  to  churches,  as 
even  now  of  the  Sultans  to  mosques,  in  order  to  lay 
wait  with  petitions,  as  the  only  means  of  catehing  their 
attention.  There,  too,  were  the  pent-up  grudges  and 
quarrels  of  years ;  which  now  for  the  first  time  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  heard.  Never  be- 
fore had  these  remote,  often  obscure,  ministers  of  a  per- 
secuted sect  come  within  the  range  of  Imperial  power. 
He  whose  presence  was  for  the  first  time  so  close  to 
them,  bore  the  same  authority  of  which  the  Apostle 
liad  said  that  it  was  the  supreme  earthly  distributer 
of  justice  to  mankind.  Still,  after  all  due  allowance,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  share  in  the  Emperor's  astonish- 
ment that  this  should  have  been  the  first  act  of  the  first 
(Ecumenical  Assembly  of  the  Christian  Church.  Con- 
Btantine  received  the  letters  in  silence.'  His  reply  we 
diall  hear,  when  at  his  own  time  he  chooses  to  give  it 

The  meetings  of  the  representatives,  which  had  up 
to  this  time  been  in  the  church,  or  gymnasium,  Haiiof 
or  in  separate  localities,  were  henceforth  to  be  -^^^^^^^'y- 

1  Eus.  V.  C.  ill.  6 ;  Soz.  I  17.  «  See  Dufresne,  Ilpoodoc. 

9  It  is  probablj  this  scene  (with  another  later  incident)  which  led  the  first 
B^Qs  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Oxford  to  describe  the  Nicene  fathers  as  a  set 
of  denK>niacs,  driven  by  evil  furies  and  malignant  paasionfl.    (Peter  MarQrr«  - 
Coaun.  on  1  Kings,  xiL) 
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adleinnized  in  the  Imperial  residence  itselC  It  10  wifli 
reluctance  that  later  controversialists^  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  a  Council  meeting  only  within  conseciated 
walls^  will  admit  of  this  transferrence.  But  the  &LOit  is 
imdoubted,  and  is  in  accordance  not  only  with  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  Emperor  on  this  ocear. 
'sion^  but  with  the  precedent  already  established  in 
the  little  Council  in  the  Lateran  Palace  at  Rome^  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  two  Councils  held  in  the 
vaulted  room  called  the  ^Trullus"  in  the  palace  at 
Constantinople.  Tradition  points  out  the  spot^  marked 
by  a  few  broken  colmnns,  at  the  south-west  angle  <^ 
the  walls,  close  by  the  shores  of  the  lake.  A  sditaij 
plane  ^  tree  grows  on  the  ruins.  The  chamber  pr^ 
pared  for  their  reception  was  a  large  oblong  hall,'  in 
the  centre  of  the  palace  —  the  largest  that  it  contained* 
Benches^  were  ranged  along  the  walls  on^  each  side  for 
those  of  lower  dignity,  and  seats,  or  chairs,  for  those  of 
higher ;  along  these  were  ranged  the  300  prelates,  per> 
haps  with  their  assistant  deacons  and  presbjrters.  In 
the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  seat  or  throne,  was  placed 
a  copy  of  the  Holy  Gospels,^  as  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  presence  of  Christ  Himself  Every  eye  was  fixed 
on  one  small  vacant  stall  or  throne,  carved  in  wood, 
richly  gilt^  such  as  was  usually®  occupied  by  the  sover- 
eign at  the  Circus  or  Hippodrome  —  now  placed  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  between  the  two  ranges  of  seats. 
Entrance  The  long-sustauied  disputations,  the  eager  re* 
;L^!^'  crimmatioiiB,  were  at  last  hushed  into  a  deep 

^  I  have  been  informed  bj  the  present  Bufaop  of  Nicna  that  thk  tree  u 
■apposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the  throne. 

•  Eus.  V.  C.  ill  10.  »  Theod.  L  7;  Eus.  V.  C.  iii.  10. 

^  Niceph.  TiiL  16. 

'  Westoott  on  the  Canon,  496.  This  at  least  was  the  custom  of  the  later 
Councils,  as  of  Ephesns.  (lb.  L  175.)  See  Suicer,  EiayyiXu^,  p.  1227 ;  and 
■0  it  is  in  the  pictura  at  Nicaa* 

6  Eus.  V.  C.  ilL  10 :  Kd^tcfia.    See  Dufiesne  in  voce. 
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silence.  Not  a  voice  broke  the  stillneBS  of  that  expec- 
tation which  precedes  the  coming  of  a  long  wished-for, 
anknown  spectacle^  the  onward  march  of  a  distant  pro- 
cession.^ Presently  a  stir  was  heard,  —  first  one,  ilien 
Btnother,  and  then  a  third,  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
iropped  in.  Then  the  colinnn  widened.  But  still  the 
wonted  array  of  shields  and  spears '  was  absent  The 
heathen  guards  were  not  to  enter  the  great  Christian 
ei^embly  which  had,  as  it  were,  consecrated  the  place 
where  it  sat  Only  those  courtiers  who  were  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith  were  allowed  to  herald 
the  approach  of  their  master.  At  last  a  signal  from 
without  —  probably  a  torch  raised  by  the  ^  cursor  ^  or 
avant-courier " —  announced  that  the  Emperor  was  close 
at  hand.  The  whole  assembly  rose  and  stood  on  their 
feet;  and  then  for  the  first  time  set  their  admiring 
gaze  on  Constantine,  the  Conqueror,  the  August,  the 
Great  He  entered.  His  towering  stature,*  his  strong- 
built  frame,  his  broad  shoulders,  his  handsome  features, 
were  worthy  of  his  grand  position.*  There  waa  a 
brightness  in  his  look  and  a  mingled  expression  of 
fierceness  and  gentleness®  in  his  lion-like  eye,  which 
well  became  one  wio,  as  Augustus  before  him,  had 
fancied,  and  perhaps  still  fancied,  himself  to  be  the 
fisivorite  of  the  Sun-god  Apollo.  The  Bishops  were 
ftirther  struck  by  the  dazzling,  perhaps  barbaric,  mag- 
nificence of  his  dress.  Always  careful  of  his  appear- 
ance, he  was  so  on  this  occasion  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  long  hair,  false  or  real,  was  crowned  with  the  im- 
perial diadem  of  pearls.     His  purple  or  scarlet  robe 

1  Ens.  V.  C.  iS.  10 :  irpoddov.    The  word  always  used  for  the  Imperial  pro- 
eefl^ons.    Dufresne  in  voce, 

*  The  appearance  of  a  single  guard  (specniator)  at  the  Council  of  Tf  re 
was  the  subject  of  much  remark.     (Ath.  Apol.  c.  Arian.  8.) 

S  For  the  torches  carried  hj  the  avant-couriers,  see  Eus.  Paneg.  i.  1. 

*  Eus.  V.  C.  iiL  10.  «  See  Lecture  VL  •  Cedrcnus,  i.  472 
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blazed  with  precious  stones  and  gold  embroidery.  £ 
was  shod  no  doubt  in  the  scarlet  shoes  ^  then  confine 
to  the  Emperors,  now  perpetuated  in  the  Pope  ax 
Cardinals.  Many  of  the  Bishops  had  probably  nevi 
seen  any  greater  functionary  than  a  remote  provinci 
magistrate,  and  gazing  at  his  splendid  figure  as  1 
passed  up  the  hall  between  their  ranks,  remembe 
ing  too  what  he  had  done  for  their  faith  and  & 
their  Church,  —  we  may  well  believe  that  the  sin 
pie  and  the  worldly  both  looked  upon  him,  as  thoug 
he  were  an  angel  of  Grod,  descended  straight  froi 
Heaven.'  Yet  the  awe  was  not  exclusively  on  the 
side.'  However  imperfect  may  have  been  Constai 
tine's  religion,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  tha 
as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  devout  even  to  superst 
tion.  It  was  a  solemn  moment  for  him  to  find  hin 
self  for  the  first  time  in  the  midst  of  the  represei 
tatives  of  the  great  community  of  which  he  had  c 
recently  professed  himself  a  sincere  adherent.  Wha 
ever  sacredness  had  before  in  his  eyes  attached  1 
flamens  and  augui^,  now  in  a  stiU  higher  degree  1 
transferred  to  the  venerable  men  who  stood  before  hie 
and  whose  very  looks,  whose  very  disfigurements,  boi 
witness  to  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  their  youn 
and  vigorous  faith.  The  color  nished  to  the  Emperor 
cheeks.*  We  cannot  forget  how  far  more  innocent  an 
ingenuous  was  this  first  Imperial  blush,  than  that  whic 
became  memorable,  ages  afterwards,  in  the  great  Cou] 
cil  of  the  Latin  Church — the  ** Hush  of  Sigwnundy^  ol 

1  «  Campagi."    See  Mr.  Payne  Smith's  note  on  John  of  Ephesos,  p.  56. 

S  £u8.  V.  C.  iiL  10.  That  this  feeling  was  not  peculiar  to  Eusebiiu,  nu 
be  gathered  from  the  expressions  collected  hy  Dr.  Newman  in  his  learned  no 
on  Athanasius's  Tracts,  L  59.  In  the  picture  in  the  Iberian  convent  at  Athc 
the  Sacred  Dove  hovers  over  the  head  (not  of  the  Bishops,  but)  of  the  £i 
peror. 

<  See  Lecture  YL  «  Ens.  Y.  C.  iiL  10. 
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Berved  at  Constance,  remembered  at  Worms.  It  was 
ihe  genuine  expression  of  Constantine's  excitement 
and  emotion.  As  he  advanced  up  the  hall  he  cast 
his  eyes  down,  his  steps  faltered,  and  when  he  reached 
the  throne  allotted  to  him,  he  stood  motionless,  till 
ihe  Bishops  beckoned  to  him  to  be  seated.  He  then 
sat  down,  and  they  followed  his  example. 

If  he  was  still  anxious  as  he  looked  round  on  so  many 
strange  faces,  he  must  have  been  reassured  as  he  looked 
on  his  right  hand  and  his  left  Which  of  the  Bishops 
occupied  these  places  of  honor  has  been  vehemently 
disputed  in  later  times,  and  it  is  still  further  complicated 
by  the  ambiguity  of  the  use  of  the  words.  Was  the 
chief  seat  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  Emperor,  or  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  hall?  Apparently,  as  the  Em- 
peror's seat  was  not  permanently  there,  and  as  the 
Bishops  *were  arranged  irrespectively  of  his  entrance, 
the  latter  of  these  two  meanings  must  be  adopted.  The 
left-hand  place  has  been  usually  assigned  to  ^^.^  ^^ 
Hosius  of  Cordova ;  and  in  a  picture  of  the  *^®  *®^ 
Nicene  Council  which  adorns  the  Escurial  library,  the 
Church  of  Spain,  in  her  zeal  for  this  her  eldest  and  most 
distinguished  son,  makes  the  very  most  of  him.  But 
Boman  writers,  eager  to  claim  the  first  place  for  him, 
as  the  supposed  representative  of  the  Papal  see,^  have 
ingeniously  argued  that  the  left,  and  not  the  right,  was, 
with  the  ancient  Romans,  the  place  of  honor;  and 
further,  what  is  also  undoubted  —  although  inconsistent 
with  the  argument  just  used  —  that  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  hall  would  give  him  the  right-hand  side  of  tho 
Emperor.'  The  right-hand  post  has  been  naturally  more 

1  In  ancient  pictares  it  is  observed  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  of  the  Vii^gin 
tnd  St  John,  that  St.  Peter  and  the  Virgin  are  on  the  left  hand  of  tho 
Bariour.     (Baronius,  52-60;  Bellarmine,  De  Cone.  i.  19;  in  Mansi,  ii.  730.) 

t  In  the  Ck>ancil  of  Chalcedony  the  Legates  of  Borne,  with  the  Bishops  of 
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contested.  In  the  picture  of  the  Nicene  Couoc 
Nicsea  itself,  and  also  in  the  annals  of  tibte  A3eyftii< 
Church,^  it  is  filled  by  Alexander  of  Alexandria.  Tl 
oret '  gives  it  to  Eustathius  of  AntiodlL  But  thert 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  on  one  side  of  the  Empero 
his  Western  favorite  Hosius^  so  on  the  other  sid< 
Eosebiiu  Eastern  fiivorite  Eusebius.  Twice  over  Eua 
tigiit  has  himself  toM  us  so ;  and  fix)m  him'  we  1 
how,  as  soon  as  Constantine  and  the  assembly 
seated,  he  rose  irom  his  place,  and  in  metrical  pro 
liot  in  actual  verses,  recited  an  address  to  the  Em{ 
and  then  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almight 
the  victory  over  Licinius,  of  which  the  annive 
had  so  lately  been  celebrated.  Eusebius  xesume^ 
seat,  and  again  a  deep  silence  prevailed.  All  eyes 
fixed  on  Constantine.  He  cast  roimd  one  of  those  b 
glances  of  which  he  was  master ;  and  then,  after  a 
tnentary  sel^recoUection,  addressed  them  in  a  i 
speech,  exhorting  concord  and  unanimity.  It  w\ 
Latin,  —  on  so  solemn  an  occasion  he  would  not  d^ 
fi:t)m  the  Imperial  language,  in  which  long  after? 
the  laws  even  of  his  jiew  capital  were  written,  — 
therefore,  very  few  of  those  present  could  have  uj 
,  stood  it  But  there  was  a  gentleness  and  sweetne 
his  voice  which  arrested  the  attention  of  all ;  as 


ConBtantinople  and  Antioch,  jsat  on  tbe  left,  and  the  Bishops  oi  Alej 
and  Jerusalem  on  the  right,  of  the  Imperial  officers.  But  there  they  i 
themselves  according  to  their  opinions.     (Tillemont,  xy.  649.) 

I  Eutych.  Ann.  i.  444. 

3  L  7.  He  must  have  had  some  ground  for  this ;  as  Eustathius  was  evi 
one  of  his  chief  authorities  for  the  events  of  the  Council 

8  Eus.  V.  C.  i.  1 ;  iii.  1 ;  Soz.  L  18.  A  short  speech,  supposed  to  be  t 
now  spoken,  but  really  written  by  Gregory  of  Neocsesarea  in  the  seveni 
tury,  is  preserved  in  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  ix.  1S2.  Its  use  of  the 
ida  oboia  iv  rpiatv  inoaruaeffi  is  fatal  to  its  genuineness.  Nicephorus  (v 
and  Epiphanius  Scholasticus  (iL  5)  give  the  first  speech  to  Eustathi 
;  second  to  Eusebius. 
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JKKm  as  it  waB  concluded   the  Imperial   dragoman  o^ 
interpreter  translated^  it  into  Greek. 

^It  has,  my  Mends,  been  the  object  of  my  highest 
•'wishes,  to  enjoy  your  sacred  company,  and  The  Km.  . 
^hsmng  obtained  thii^  I  confess  my  thankful*  speech. 
**  ness  to  the  King  of  all,  that  in  addition  to  all  my  oth^r 
^  blessings  He  has  granted  to  me  this  greatest  of  all  — 
^  I  mean,  to  receive  you  all  assembled  together,  and  to 
^  fiee  one  common  harmonious  opinion  of  all.  Let,  thep, 
^00  envious  enemy  injiure  our  happiness,  and,  after  the 
**  destruction  of  the  impious  power  of  the  tyrants  by  tl^t 
**  might  of  God  our  Saviour,  let  not  the  Spirit  of  evil 
^^overwhehn  the  Divine  law  with  blasphemies;  for  to 
*me  far  worse  than  any  war  or  battle  is  the  civil  war 
•of  the  Church  of  God ;  yes,  far  more  painful  than  the 
'wars  which  have  raged  without  As,  then,  by  the  as- 
*»ent  and  cooperation  of  a  higher  power  I  have  gained 
'lay  victories  over  my  enemies,  1  thought  that  nothing 
'remained  but  to  give  God  thanks,  and  to  rejoice  with 
'those  who  have  been  delivered  by  us.  But  since  I 
'learned  of  your  divisions,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
I  gave  the  report  my  first  consideration ;  and  prayii:ig 
'  '  that  this  also  might  be  healed  through  my  assistance, 
'  ^  I  called  you  all  together  without  delay.    I  rejoice  at 

*  the  mere  sight  of  your  aBsembly ;   but  the  moment 

*  that  I  shall  consider  the  chief  fulfilment  of  my  prayers 
^  ^will  be  when  I  see  you  all  joined  together  in  heart 
^  and  soul,  and  determining  on  one  peaceful  harmony 
^  for  all,  which  it  should  well  become  you  who  are  con- 
^  secrated  to  God,  to  preach  to  others.  Do  not,  then, 
*  delay,  my  friends ;  do  not  delay,  ministers  of  God,  and 

^  Eos.  y.  C.  ill.  13 :  ^epiafvtwnmc*    Aa  late  as  tLe  Council  of  Chalce^on, 
,  Die  Emperor  Marcian  spoke  in  Latin,  which  was    then    translated  into 
Greek.    (Mansi,  vii.  127.)    A  fake  speech  of  Constantino  is  given  in  Gela* 
n  7. 

28 
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^  good  servants  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour^  to  le- 
^  move  all  grounds  of  difference^  and  to  wind  up  by  laiw 
**of  peace  every  link  of  controversy.  Thus  will  you 
^  have  done  what  is  most  pleasing  to  the  Grod  who  is 
^  over  all,  and  you  will  render  the  greatest  boon  to  me^ 
^  your  fellow-servant"  ^ 

The  Coimcil  was  now  formally  opened,  and  the  Eko- 
•^.j^  peror  gave  permission  J  the  pre^idente  of  the 
Council,      assembly  to  commence  their  proceedings. 

In  the  Egyptian  traditions  this  was  enlarged  into  a 
formal  authorization  of  the  legal  powers  of  the  Councfl. 
He  gave  to  them,  it  was  said;  his  ring,  his  sword,  and 
his  sceptre,  with  the  words, "  To  you  I  have  this  day 
^  given  power  over  my  empire,  to  do  in  it  whatever  you 
*  think  fit  for  the  promotion  of  religion  and  for  the  ad- 
*^ vantage  of  the  faithful."*  This,  no  doubt>  is  a  later 
invention.  But  it  is  probably  so  far  correct  that  the 
Emperor's  intention  was  to  constitute  them  into  an  in* 
dependent  body  for  the  settlement  of  these  questiom^ 
however  much  his  personal  influence  controlled  their 
decisions,  and  his  authority  was  needed  for  the  ratifi- 
cation of  their  decrees.' 

The  plural  number  used  by  Eusebius  to  designate  the 
The  Presi-  Presidency  of  the  Coimcil,  renders  it  probable 
•dente.  that  the  two  Bishops  of  the  leading  sees,  Alex* 
andria  and  Antioch,^  must  be  amongst  those  intended} 
the  general  testimony  points  to  Hosius  as  another,  who^ 
from  the  causes  already  mentioned,  would  natmrally  be 
what  he  is  expressly  styled  by  Athanasius,  leader  of 

1  Eus.  V.  C.  Hi.  12.  •  Eutych.  L  448. 

8  Athanasius  ( Apol.  c.  Ar.  c.  9)  is  full  of  horror  at  a  count  having  presided 
at  the  Council  of  Tyre.  Technically  speaking,  this  was  inconsistent  with  th9 
precedents  of  Nicsea.  But  the  Emperor's  officers  appeared  frequently  in  thft 
Council  of  Chalcedon.    Mansi,  vi.  822. 

4  In  Facundus,  i.  1,  zi.  1,  Eustathius  is  president 
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1  the  Councils ;  and  to  these,  by  his  own  account,  we 
ast  add  Eusebius  of  Csasarea. 
From  this  moment  the  flood-gates  of  debate  were 
)ened  wide ;  and  jfrom  side  to  side  recrimina-  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
ms  and  accusations  were  bandied  to  and  fro,  «>iiipiaint8. 
ithout  regard  to  the  Imperial  presence.  He  remained 
™.«,ed  Lid,t  the  daLr  oF  ^.g.^  voices,  t^g 
om  one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  giving  his  whole 
btention  to  the  questions  proposed,  bringing  together 
le  violent  partisans.  He  condescended  to  lay  aside  his 
lately  Latin,  and  addressed  them  in  such  broken  Greek 
8  he  could  command,  still  in  that  sweet  and  gentle 
roice,  praising  some,  persuading  others,  putting  others 
0  the  bhish,  but  directing  all  his  energies  to  that  one 
xnnt,  which  he  has  himself  described  a^  his  aim  —  a 
manimity  of  decision.^  We  have  it  on  his  own  author- 
tjfy  that  he  reckoned  himself  as  one  of  the  number  — 
18  a  bishop  for  the  time  being  ;^  and  that  he  took  an 
letive  part  in  the  discussion.  It  was  probably  in  this 
int  session  that  he  put  a  stop  to  those  personal  quai^ 
dfl^  of  which  he  had  already  had  the  earliest  instalment 
m  his  arrival  on  the  preceding  day.^  We  cannot  doubt, 
rom  the  eagerness  with  which  their  complaints  had 
)een  handed  in,  that  this  must  have  been  the  uppermost 
lumght  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  assembly  when  the 
leb&tes  began,  and  their  expectation  would  be  raised  to 

1  Gob.  V.  C.  iii.  13.  8  Soc  L  9.  (80.) 

'  In  this  I  follow  the  accoant  of  Socrates,  because,  — 

•)  He  is  more  precise  in  his  statement  of  the  days  than  the  others. 

i)  His  account  is  confirmed  by  Gelasius,  and  not  absolutelj  contradicted  hj 
Rnfinoi  and  Sozomen. 

c)  The  mention  of  the  purple  robe  in  Theodoret,  i.  10,  agrees  with  the 
Koperor's  dress  on  the  first  day. 

i)  The  incident  naturally  finds  a  place  in  the  general  scene  described  hy 
EDiehii]s,V.C.iiLlS. 

0  The  impression  conveyed  by  Eusebius,  V.  C.  iiL  12,  is  that  the  greater 
(ttt  of  the  assembly  then  saw  Cons tantine  for  the  first  time. 
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a  high  pitch  when  the  Emperor  produced^  before  the 
Council,  from  the  folds  of  his  mantle/  the  petitions  on 
The  Em-  their  papyrus  or  parchment  rolls.  He  pointed 
answer.  to  them  as  they  lay,  bound  up  and  sealed  with 
his  Imperial  ring;  and  Ihen,  after  declaring  with  a 
solemn  oath^  (his  usual  mode  of  attestation)  that  he 
had  not  read  one  of  them,  he  ordered  a  brazier'  to 
be  brought  in,  in  which  they  were  burnt  at  once  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembly.  Three  speeches  are 
given  by  the  different  historians  on  the  occasion,  each 
probably  expressive  of  three  different  turns  which  the 
Emperor's  mind  may  have  taken.  According  to  Socia- 
tes,  after  having  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  dismiss- 
ing those  personal  disputes,  if  they  hoped  to  arrive  bt 
a  conclusion  on  the  great  matter  which  had  called 
them  together,  he  added  ^  just  this  one  pregnant  re- 
mark, as  the  parchments  were  smouldering  in  the 
flames  —  "It  is  the  command  of  Christ  that  he  who 
^  desires  to  be  himself  forgiven  must  first  forgive  Ms  \ 
"brother."^  According  to  Theodoret  and  Kufinus  theie 
was  mingled  with  this  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  want 
of  Christian  concord  in  them,  and  with  the  desire  for 
it  in  his  own  mind,  something  of  the  almost  supersti- 
tious awe  which  animated  him,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  presence  of  the  Christian  clergy.  Perhaps, 
also,  he  may  have  intended  a  stroke  of  that  quiet  hnmor 
which  was  one  of  the  happiest  characteristics  of  hia 
public  speeches.^    ^  You  have  been  made  by  Grod  priests 


1  RufiDus,  H.  E.  L  2 :  ''In  sinu  suo  contineDB." 

2  For  his  oath,  see  Lecture  VI. 

3  Niceph.  viii.  1 7. 

^  Soc.  i.  viii.  20 :  hruirClnf  /wvov, 

^  Diosconis,  President  of  the  (Ilobt)er)  Council  of  Bphesos,  rejected  like 
complaints  for  a  very  dififercnt  reason.  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Theod* 
oret,  £p.  147. 

0  Victor,  23 :  "  Irrisor  potius  quam  blandua.* 
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^  and  rulers^  to  judge  and  decide  ....  and  have  evea 
'been  made  Gods,  so  highly  raised  aa  you  are  above 

•  men ;  for  it  is  written  —  *  I  have  said  ye  are  Gods,  and 
•ye  are  all  the  children  of  the  Most  High;*  ^and  God 
^  stood  in  the  congregation  of  the  gods,  and  in  the  midst 
•He  judges  the  gods.'^  Tou  ought  really  to  neglect 
•these  common  matters,  and  devote  yourselves  to  the. 
^things  of  God.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  of  what 
'awaits  the  judgment  of  God  only."  And  as  the  libels . 
Tanished  into  ashes,  he  urged  them  —  ^  Never  to  let  the 
•&ulta  of  men  in  their  consecrated  offices  be  publicly 
'known  to  the  scandal  and  temptation  of  the  multi- 

•  tude."  ^  Nay,"  he  added,  doubtless  spreading  out  the 
folds  of  his  Imperial  mantle  as  he  spoke,  ^  even  though; 
•I  were  with  my  own  eyes  to  see  a  bishop  in  the  act  of 
^  gross  im?  I  would  throw  my  purple  robe  over  him, 
•that  no  one  might  suffer  fix)m  the  sight  of  such  a 
•^erime.'' 

The  theological  controversy  which  followed,  though 
doubtless  lightened  and  sweetened  by  this  abrupt  dis- 
entanglement of  it  from  bitter  personal  grievances,  was 
more  difficult  to  terminate.  And  we  have  no  continu- 
ous accoimt  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted. 
We  know  not  whether  it  lasted  weeks  or  days.*  Of 
the  two  eye-witnesses,  one  (Eusebius)  tells  us  next  to 
nothing;  the  other  (Athanasius)  writes  with  such  a 
q>ecial  purpose,  that  it  is  hard  to  extract  from  him 
the  actual  facts.  Still  certain  incidents  transpire,  and 
those,  in  however  fragmentary  a  manner,  I  shaU  now 
endeavor  to  describe. 

We  have  hitherto  viewed  the  Coimcil  in  its  national 

1  Rof.  i.  8. 

t  TlMod.  L  10.  That  gro«  licentkrasBess  was  one  of  the  compliunts  brongbt 
fivwaid  may  be  gatheied  from  the  charges  brought  against  Eostathios  of  An- 
Kh  and  Athanasios. 
^  Bud  L  6 :  ^  7er  dias  (BDgplot  igitahalnr  mufeoUmT 
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divisions^  and  in  its  arrangement  of  outward  preced* 
The  theo-  ence.  We  now  proceed  to  view  it  as  it  brofe 
pwti«e.       itself  up  into  theological  parties.^ 

The  Orthodox  side  would  be  represented  by  the  Alex- 
andrian Bishop  and  his  deacon  Athanasius ;  the  extreme 
right  being  occupied  by  the  exaggerated  vehemence  of 
Marcellus  of  Ancyra.*  ^ 

The  opposite  party  would  be  represented  by  the  three 
Bithynian  Bishops,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theogma^ 
and  Maris,  with  those  prelates  of  Palestine  and  Asia 
Minor  who  had  committed  themselves  to  the  same  view, 
deepening  on  the  extreme  left  into  Anus  Imosel^  sup* 
ported  by  his  two  boldest  adherents,  Theonaa  and  Se- 
cundus. 

The  great  mass  of  the  assembled  Bishops^  would  oc* 
cupy  the  centre  between  these  two  extremes ;  shading 
off  on  the  one  side  through  men  like  Leontius  and  Hosiitt 
into  the  party  of  Alexander  and  Athanasius,  and  on  the 
other  through  men  like  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea  and  Fbu- 
linus  of  Tyre  into  the  extreme  Arian  party  of  the  Bi? 
thjmian  Bishops* 

i  This  18  well  given  in  Hefele,  i.  278. 

S  Ath.  Apol.  c.  Arian.  28,  82.    Cyril.  Alex.  torn.  ▼.  pt.  L  p.  4. 

3  Neander  (iv.  40)  well  points  out  the  unfairness  of  Athanasius  in  igDonag 
this  large  intermediate  party. 

4  The  Arian  bishops  are  thus  reckoned  by  Philostorgius : 

1.  Seutianus  of  Boreum.  18.  Athanasius  of  Anazarbus, 

2.  Dachius  of  Berenice.  14.  Tarcodinatns  of  iEgss. 

8.  Secundus  of  Theuchira.  15.  Leontius        ^ 

4.  Zopyrus  of  Barca.  16.  Longianiu      V     of  Cappadoda. 
6.  Secundus  of  Ptolemsus.  17.  Eulallus         ) 

6.  Theonas  of  Marmarica,  18.  Basil  of  Amasia.  y 

7.  Meletius  of  Thebes.  19.  Meletius  of  Sebastopblis.  \  ^^*^ 

5.  PatrophUus  of  Scythopolis.  20.  Theognis  of  Nictza. 

9.  Eusebius  of  Camarea,  21.  Maris  of  Chalcedon. 

10.  Paulinus  of  Tyre,  22.  Eusebius  the  Great  of  l^icomedift. 

11.  Amphion  of  Sidon.  See  Walch.  L  471. 

12.  Narcissus  of  Irenopolis  (Neronias), 

. 

The  names  in  italics  are  alao  mentioned  by  Theodoret  (L  6,  7) ;  Theodoral 
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The  discussion  was,  like  those  which  had  preceded  it^ 
based  on  the  principle  of  free  inquiry,  and  not  of  au- 
thority. The  duty  —  so  hateful  to  theological  advert 
aaries  —  of  *^ exact  statement,"  "searching  trial,"  and 
•  hearing  both  sides,"  is  repeatedly  and  expressly  men* 
tbned,  both  in  the  narratives  and  documents  of  the 
Nicene  assembly.^ 

^  Small  as  the  Arian  minority  eventually  appeared  to 
be,  it  is  clear  from  the  accoimt  of  the  debates  which 
fi>Ilowed  the  opening  of  the  Council^  that  they  must 
bave  had  a  hope  of  victory. 

It  may  have  been  this  confidence  that  caused  their  ruin. 
At  least  it  appears  that  the  chief  recoil  against  them  was 
occasioned  by  the  overweening  subtlety  or  rashness  of 
their  own  statements,  which  were  all  more  or  less  aggres- 
Mye.  Alius,  though  as  a  presbyter  he  bad  no  seat  in  the 
Council,  was  frequently  called  upon  to  express  his  opin^ 
kms,'  and  was  usually  confronted  with  Athanasius.^  It 
Vasnow,  apparently,  that  the  Council  first  heard  the  songs 
which  Anus  had  written  under  the  name  of  jh^ThaiUi 
Thalia  *  for  the  sake  of  popularizing  his  specu-  ^^  ^"'"• 
lations  with  the  lower  orders.  The  songs  were  set  to 
tanes,  or  written  in  metres,  which  had  acquired  a  ques- 
ikmable  reputation  from  their  use  in  the  licentious  verses 
of  the  heathen  poet  Sotades,  ordinarily  used  in  the  low 
revels  or  dances  of  Alexandria;  and  the  grave  Arius 
himself  is  said,  in  moments  of  wild  excitement,  to  have 
danced  like  an  Eastern  dervish,  whilst  he  sang  these  ab- 
itiact  statements  in  long  straggling  lines,  of  which  about 

flf  Ilfiraclea  it  added  hy  Grelarins  of  Cyzicus  (u.  7)  ;  and  Theodoras  of  Laod- 
ieeA,  Gregory  of  Berytas,  and  Aerius  of  Lydda  by  Theodoret  (i.  5). 
^  See.  1.  9,  passim, 

*  'ELaL  L  5.    He  was  there  by  the  Emperor's  command.     (lb.  i.  1.) 
-  >  See  Lecture  III.  p.  189.    A  fictitious  '*  Dispute  of  Athanasius  and  Arius  ** 
ii  found  in  Athanasios's  works,  ii.  p.  205. 
^  Soc.  i.  9,  29.    Apollinarius  did  the  same.    His  songs  were  sung  at  baa 
and  at  work,  and  by  women  weaving*    Sos.  fi  2$. 
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twenty  are  preserved  to  us  *  To  us  the  chi^f  sutpfise 
is  that  any  enthusiasm  should  have  been  excited  by  sen* 
tences^  such  as  these  :  —  "  God  was  not  always  Fatiier ; 

*  once  He  was  hot  Father ;  afterwards  He  became  Fft* 

*  ther."  But,  in  proportion  to  the  attraction  which  th^y 
possessed  for  the  partisans  of  Ariud,  was  the  dismay  which 
they  roused  in  the  minds  of  those  by  whom  the  expt» 
fcions  which  Anus  thus  lightly  set  aside  were  regarded 
as  the  watchwords  of  the  ancient  faith.  The  Bish(q», 
on  hearing  the  song^  raised  their  hands  in  horror^  and^ 
after  the  manner  of  Orientals,  when  wishing  to  expre« 
their  disgust  at  blasphemous  words,  kept  their  ears  &8t 
closed,  and  their  eyes  fast  shut* 

It  was  doubtless  at  this  point  that  occurred  the  inci- 
TheLe-      dcut,  whatcvcr  it  be,  embodied  in  the  legend 
IPicoiu.  '   which  I  have  before  noticed,  of  the  sudden  oat- 
break  of  fury  in  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Myra,  who  is  rep* 
resented  in  the  traditional  pictures  of  the  Council  a< 
dealing  a  blow  with  all  his  force  at  Arius's  jaw.     It  il 
this  incident,  real  or  imaginary,  that  gave  some  color  to 
the  charge  of  violence  brought  by  Peter  Martyr  agamst 
the  Nicene  fathers.     But  the  story  itself  bears  witness 
to  the  humane  spirit  which  exalts  this  earliest  Council 
above  its  successors.     The  legend,  best  known  in  th^ 
West,  goes  on  to  say  that  for  this  intemperate  act  & 
Nicolas  was  deprived  of  his  mitre  and  pall,  which  wer^ 
only  restored  to  him  long  afterwards  by  the  intervene 
tion  of  angels ;  so  that  in  many  old  pictures  he  is  rep- 
resented as  bareheaded,  and  with  his  shoulders  uncov- 
ered.^    But  in  the  East^  the  story  assumes  a  more 

1  Ath.  Or.  c  Ar.  i.  4. 

2  The  extracts  are  pven  in  Ath.  Or.  c.  Ar.  i.  5. 

3  Ath.  Or.  c.  Ar.  i.  7.  Ath.  ad  Ep.  in  Egypt.  18 :  UpdrtMf  rdc  Aicod^.  Coot 
Acts  vii.  56  :  ovveaxov  rd  orra.  Hiis  incident  has  given  rise  to  the  groondlea 
complaint  of  the  Polish  theologian,  Sandius,  that  Alius  was  condemned  Qfr 
heard. 

^  Naucleros,  Chronographil^  606.    Mohura^  Hist  Sacr.  Lnag.  vL  5M* 
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precise  and  more  polemical  form.  The  Council^  it  is 
said,  on  Anus's  appeal^  imprisoned  and  deprived  the 
Bishop  of  Myra.  But  in  prison,  the  Redeemer,  whose 
honor  he  had  vindicated,  appeared  with  His  mother: 
•Ihe  One  restored  to  him  the  Gospel,  the  other  the  pall ; 
jand  with  these  credentials  he  claimed  and  obtained  his 
.freedom.^  It  is  not  often  that  the  contradiction  between 
.  Christ  as  He  is  in  the  Evangelical  history,  and  Christ  as 
He  is  in  the  fancies  of  theologians,  is  so  strongly  brought 
out 

At  this  same  conjuncture  it  must  have  been  that  the 
first  draught  of  a  Creed  was  produced  in  the  Coun-  ^he  creed 
cil,  signed  by  the  eighteen  ^  extreme  Arian  par-  <^^;^"°*- 
tisans.  Its  contents  are  not  given.  But  it  was  received 
with  tiunultuous  disapprobation  ;  the  document  was  torn 
to  pieces,  and  the  subscribers,  all  except  Theonas  and 
jSecimdus,  gave  up  Arius  on  the  spot,  and  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  assembly. 

These  violent  attacks  and  explosions  were  however 
in  all  probability  mere  episodes  in  the  assembly.    The 
main  object  of  the  Emperor  in  convening  the  Council 
^,was  not  to  lengthen  divisions,  but  to  secure  a  unani- 
mous signature  to  its  final  report    Like  our  own  Eliza- 
Jbeth,  he  regarded  the  points  at  issue  as  of  less  moment 
than  the  formation  of  one  compact  Imperial  Church. 
'As  may  be  seen  in  public  meetings  and  discussions  of 
. .  every-day  occurrence,  the  devotion  of  any  one  leading 
.person  to  this  single  aim  is  almost  sure  to  succeed. 
Two  powerful  eflforts  were  made  for  this  purpose  by 

'  (I^,  §  88.)    Molantis  interprets  the  absence  of  mitre  and  pall  as  an  indt- 
eation  of  the  schism  and  degradation  of  the  Greek  Church. 

1  This  version  I  heard  in  Mount  Athos.  The  yision  in  the  prison  is  a  fre- 
qQent  subject  of  pictures  there.  ^ 

*  Tbeod.  i.  6.  For  the  eighteen  Bishops  see  p.  222.  It  was  probably  from- 
eombining  this  minority  with  the  round  numben  of  the  majority  that  the  tra^ 
ditional  number  of  818  was  attained. 

9Q 
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the  Emperor^s  two  chief  advisers  —  the  supporters  of 
what  I  have  called  the  central  party,  the  cross  bendiee 
of  the  assembly ;  and  from  a  combination  of  tiieee  two 
the  desired  result  was  finally  brought  to  pass. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  sought  in  the  pro* 
duction  of  an  ancient  Creed,  which  had  existed  bedfore 
the  rise  of  the  controversy.  Excellent  and  obvious  as 
such  a  solution  always  is,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind.  It  was  proposed  by  Eusebius 
Creed  of  of  CaBsarca.  He  announced  that  the  confession 
cmarea.  of  faith  which  hc  was  about  to  propose  was  no 
new  form,  —  it  was  the  same  which  he  had  learned  in 
his  childhood  from  his  predecessors  in  the  see  of  CsBSft- 
rea  ^  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  catechumen,  and  at 
his  baptism,  and  which  he  taught  for  many  yea«,  «> 
Presbyter  and  as  Bishop.  It  had  been  approved  by 
the  Emperor,^  the  beloved  of  Heaven,  who  had  already 
seen  it  It  accorded  with  his  own  view,  that  Divine 
things  cannot  be  precisely  described  in  human  lan- 
guage. He  held  strongly  the  modem  theological  doc- 
trine, that  the  Finite  can  never  grasp  the  Infinite.* 

This  Creed  was  as  follows :  —  ^  I  believe  in  one  Godi 
"  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things  both  visible 
^  and  invisible,  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Worf 
^  of  God,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Life  of  Life,  the 
^  only  begotten  Son,  the  First-bom  of  every  Creature, 
'^begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  by  whom 
^  also  all  things  were  made.  Who  for  our  salvation  was 
^  made  flesh,  and  lived  amongst  men,  and  suflfered,  and 
^  rose  again  on  the  third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  Fa- 
^  ther,  and  shall  come  in  glory  to  judge  the  quick  and 
*  the  dead.  And  we  believe  in  One  Holy  Ghost  Be- 
"  lieving  each  of  them  to  be  and  to  have  existed,  the 

I  Ath.  de  Decret  Syn.  Nic  82.  a  Ibid. 

3  £u8.  Eccl.  TheoL  i.  12.    (Neander,  Hist  iv.  85.) 
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•Father,  only  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  only  the  Son, 
•and  the  Holy  Ghost,  only  the  Holy  Ghost:  As  also 
•our  Lord  sending  forth  His  own  disciples  to  preach, 
•said,  'Go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  into 
•'the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
•'Holy  Ghost;'  concerning  which  things  we  aflfirm)- 
•that  this  is  so,  and  that  we  so  think,  and  that  it  has 
•long  so  been  held,  and  that  we  remain  steadfast  to 
•death  for  this  faith,  anathematizing  every  godless 
•heresy.  That  we  have  thought  these  things  &om 
•our  heart  and  soul,  from  the  time  that  we  have  known 
•ourselves,  and  that  we  now  think  and  say  thus  in 
•truth,  we  testify  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and 
■of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  able  to  prove  even 
•by  demonstration,  and  to  persuade  you  that  in  past 
•times  also  thus  we  believed  and  preached." 

We  recognize  at  once  the  bams  of  the  present  Nicene 

Creed,  and  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection  that  this  basis  was 

Hie  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Palestine.    We  have  Euse- 

bios^s  express  declaration   that  it  was  what  he  had 

'  himself  always  been  taught  in  his  own  native  city  of 

Aasarea  in  the  plains  of  Sharon ;  and  the  fact  that  this 

declaration  occurs  in  a  letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 

Wy  place  is  a  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  his  statement 

An  additional  confirmation  is  supplied  by  its  likeness 

Id  the  Creed  preserved  by  Cyril,  in  the  neighboring 

Church  of  Jerusalem.     One  phrase,  which  dropped  out 

of  the  Creed  in  its  subsequent  passage  through  the 

Council,  must  have  had  a  touching  sound  as  repeated 

amongst  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Holy  Land :  ^  who 

*  for  our  salvation  lived  amongst  men." 

The  Emperor  had  read  and  approved  this  Confession. 
The  Arian  minority  were  willing  to  adopt  it  But  this 
very  fact  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  opposite  party  a  fatal 
difficulty.    They  were  determined  to  find  some  form  of 
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words  which  no  Anon  could  receive.  They  seemed  to 
see  sinister  glances,  to  hear  dark  mutterings  inte^ 
changed  among  their  opponents,'  as  this  or  that  OrtiiQ- 

.  dox  expression  was  mentioned ;  on  every  term,  ^  God," 
"Image,"  "Power,"  was  put  some  interpretation  whiti 
just  eluded  the  desired  meaning.  Texts  were  quoted 
from  Scripture,  and  even  from  the  Shepherd  of  Hennafl^ 

r  to  show  the  large  sense  of  the  disputed  words.     At  Ifuit 

i  tlie  weapon  which  they  had  been  seeking,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  their  enemy,  was  suddenly  drawn  fr*om  his  own 
scabbard.^  A  letter  was  produced  from  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  in  which  he  declared  that  to  assert  the  Scm 
to  be  uncreated  would  be  to  say  that  He  was  "  of  one 
substance  "  (o/aoowiov)  with  the  Father,  —  and  iherefoie 
that  to  say  "  He  was  of  one  substance,"  was  a  proposi- 
tion evidently  absurd. 

The  letter  produced  a  violent  excitement  There 
was  the  very  test  of  which  they  were  in  search.  The 
letter  was  torn  in  pieces^  to  mark  their  indignation, 
and  the  phrase  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  reject 
became  the  phrase  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
adopt 

The  decisive  expression  "  of  one  substance  "  was  not 
The  Ho-     altogether  unknown.     It  was  one  of  those  re- 

» naoo^'on.  markable  words  which  creep  into  the  language 
of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  then  suddenly  acquire 
a  permanent  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  ^  Predestina- 
tion," "  Original    Sin,"   "  Prevenient    Grace,"  ^  Atone- 


1  Ath.  de  Dec.  Syn.  Nic.  c.  19,  20;  ad  Afros,  5,  6:  Tov&opO^'of  tud 
SiavevovTtxc  rcMf  6^^aXfi6tc. 

*  Ambrose  de  Fide,  iii.  15. 

^  Eustathius  apud  Theod.  i.  7.  The  document  here  mentioned  has  been 
identified  sometimes  vith  the  Creed  of  Arius,  described  in  page  225 ;  aome- 
times  with  that  of*  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  in  page  226.  Bat  the  first  snpposi* 
tion  is  disprofed  by  the  order  of  events,  and  the  second  by  the  mention  of 
NicomediA  in  the  work  of  Ambrose  de  Fide,  liL  15.    Ck)mp.  Neander,  iv.  40. 
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Blent;'' — there  is  an  interest  attaching  to  the  biHh, 
the  growth;  the  dominion  of  words  like  these,  ahnosi* 
Ske  that  which  attaches  to  the  birth  and  growth  and 
lominion  of  great  men  or  great  institutions.     Such  a 
ihrase  was  the  singular  compound  ^  Homoousion :  "  in 
te  native  Greek,  though  abstract,  yet  simple,  and,  in  its 
>wn  metaphysical  element,  almost  natural ;  but  in  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  languages  becoming  less  and  less  in- 
telligible, though  even  there,  as  ^  Consubstantial,'*  "  of 
one  substance/'  retaining  a  force,  which  the  contempo- 
lary  phrases  like  "  Circumincession  "  and  "  Projection  " 
have  entirely  lost     The  history  of  the  word  is  full  of 
ttrange  vicissitudes.^    It  was  bom  and  nurtured,  if  not* 
b  the  home,  at  least  on  the  threshold,  of  heresy.    It 
first  distinctly  appeared  in  the  statement,  given  by 
IiensBus,  of  the  doctrines  of  Valentinus,^  then  for  a 
moment  acquired  a  more  Orthodox  reputation  in  the 
writings  of  Dionysius^  and  Theognostus  of  Alexandria ; 
then  it  was  colored  with  a  dark  shade  by  association 
with  the  teaching  of  Manes ;  ^  next  proposed  as  a  test 
«f  Orthodoxy  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  against  Paul 
of  Samosata ;  and  then  by  that  same  Council  was  con^ 
demned  as  Sabellian. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  said  to  have  been  first 
tilked  over  at  Nicomedia,  when  Alexander  met  with 
fibsius  on  his  way  to  the  Council^  The  immediate 
eause  of  its  selection  in  the  Coimcil  we  have  already 
Been.  As  soon  as  it  was  put  forth  a  torrent  of  invec- 
tive was  poured  out  against  it  by  the  Arians.    It  was, 


1  For  a  general  account  of  it  see  Stdcer's  Thes.  in  voce;  Newman's 
Arians,  c^  iL  §  4;  Bull,  De£  Fid.  Nic.  li.  1,  16. 

s  Adv.  Haer.  L  5,  1 ;  L  5,  5.  The  Dialogue  of  Origen  contra  Mardon. 
UD.  2S0,  and  tlie  treatise  **  Pflemander,**  a.d.  180,  to  wbich  'Bull  refers  as 
xmtaining  the  expression,  are  bj  recent  writers  ascribed  to  a  later  age. 

'  Apud  Ath.  de  Sjn.  48. 

4  Ath.  de  Sjn.  16.  .  6  FhDoit.  L  7. 
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ao  they  maintained^  unscripturaly  heretical^  materialistic 
It  waa  Sabellian.  It  was  Montanistic  It  denied  tite 
separate  existence  of  the  Son.^  It  implied  a  physical 
cohesion  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Godhead.*  On  Ae 
other  hand;  Athanasiiis  and  his  fiiends  retorted,  that  it 
was  not  more  imscriptural  than  the  dogmatic  language 
of  Anus  himself;  that  if  it  was  not  found  in  Scripture 
in  the  actual  form  in  which  they  proposed  it^it  was 
Ibund  at  least  in  compound  words  and  in  roots  of 
words:  if  not  ofwowu^,  JEbmotmaios,  at  least  there  were 
Perioums  and  Epioums ;  if  not  ausia  itself  there  was 
owra  &tiy  *^ always  existing."*  If  it  had  been  used  by 
heretics,  and  been  condemned  as  heretical,  this  had  been 
in  another  sense.  It  had  been  defended  by  at  least  one 
Orthodox^  writer  of  former  times.  It  was  found  in 
sense,  if  not  in  words,*^  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Fathers.  If  the  acceptance  of  it  seemed  to  savor  of 
recent  Sabellianism,  the  rejection  of  it  seemed  to  in- 
volve Polytheism,  and  a  return  to  the  ancient  Pagan- 

ISUL* 

The  historian  Socrates,^  looking  back  on  this  and 
flbular  debates  from  the  next  century,  compares  the 
combatants  to  two  armies  engaged  in  a  battle  at  nighty 
neither  knowing  the  meaning  of  the  other's  terms ;  each 
agreeing  in  the  personal  existence  of  the  Son,  and  ac* 
knowledging  the  Unity  of  God  in  Three  Persons^  yet 
unable  to  agree  or  to  rest  in  their  common  belief  Nor 
was  this  view  altogether  alien  from  the  calmer  judgment 
of  the  great  Athanasius  himself  He,  as  Bishop  Kaye 
has  well  observed,®  rarely  if  ever  uses  the  disputed  word 

1  Soc.  i.  28. 

'  As  of  particles  of  gold  in  a  mass,  of  a  child  to  a  parent,  of  a  tree  to  • 
root    Soc.  L  8. 

3  Ambrose  de  Fid.  iii.  15.  4  Ath.  de  S^n.  43. 

s  Ibid.  i.  270.  e  Soc.  L  28. 

7  Soc.  i.  28. 

8  Kaye  on  Hieaoa,  p.  57.    See  Lecture  YIL 
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in  his  own  statements  of  the  truth ;  he  avoids  it,  as  if  it 
kad  a  dangerous  sound;  and  also,  with  a  moderation  and 
an  insight  unusual  in  the  chief  of  a  theological  party^ 
he  is  willing,  unlike  the  extremer  partisans  of  his 
school,  to  surrender  the  actual  word  if  it  cause  offence 
to  weaker  brethren,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  same  sense  was  intended. 

The  course  of  many  centuries  has  taken  out  of  this 
femous  word  alike  its  heretical  associations  and  its  po- 
lemical bitterness.  At  the  time,  it  indicated  the  exact 
boimdary,  the  water-mark,  which  the  tide  of  controversy 
had  reached.  When  Hosius^  had  been  at  Alexandria 
with  Constantine's  letter  of  pacification,  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties,  by 
Mtacking  the  Sabellian  as  well  as  the  Arian  controvert 
aialists.  Two  words  had  then  come  into  antagonism,  of 
hich  one  was  closely  connected  with  the  epithet  now 


About  to  be  in&oduced  —  ausia  and  h/postam.  The  con- 

^Ihese  words,  which  in  the  Greek  of  that  time  were  rwjjecung 

^most  identical  in  meaning,  and  of  which  the  kypbtumt. 

^Xiatin  language  almost  used  the  one  {substantia  =s  hypo- 

^^asis)  as  the  translation  of  the  other  {atma),  were  just 

Ibeginning  to  show  the  divergences  which  afterwards 

^jragged  them  to  the  opposite  points  of  the  theological 

^K>mpass.    When,  therefore,  the  ^^Homoousion"  appeared 

in  the  Nicene  debates,  it  seemed  a  favorable  opportunity 

lor  the  advocates  of  the  several  meanings  of  these  two 

cognate  words  to  press  on  the  Council  this  decision  alsa 

But  the  leading  members  of  the  assembly  had  gone  as 

fer  as  they  could.    If  Athanasius  showed  in  youth  the 

same  moderation  on  this*  question  that  he  afterwards 

displayed  in  age,*  he  must  have  thrown  his  weight  into 

the  decision  at  which  the  Council  arrived,  to  allow  not 

a  word  to  be  said  on  the  subject    The  phrase  ousia  was 

i  Soc  iiL  7.  9  See  Lecture  VH 
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just  named  in  the  Creed  itself.  But  the  phrase  I^fp> 
stasis  was  mentioned  only  in  allusion  to  a  condenmed 
error,  and  in  such  a  context  as  to  confoimd  the  two 
terms  together,  and,  so  far  as  in  the  Council  lay,  to 
render  impossible  the  antithesis  between  ousia  and  f^ 
postasis  {substance  and  person),  which  was  made  the  basis 
of  later  confessions. 

To  the  formula,  as  thus  limited,  the  consent  of  the 
j^cquin-  Emperor  was  now  to  be  obtained.  He  would 
co°iStjutt-  ^®  1®^  *^  acquiesce  in  the  term  Homoousion 
.^°*'  from    the    motives    which    had    guided    him 

throughout  He  saw  that  the  Creed  of  Eusebius  coidd 
never,  in  its  original  form,  gain  the  assent  of  the  Oiw 
thodox,  that  is,  the  most  powerful,  part  of  the  assembly. 
He  trusted  that  by  this  insertion  they  might  be  gained, 
and  yet  that,  under  the  pressure  of  fear  and  fia-vor,  the 
others  might  not  be  altogether  repelled.  He,  therefore, 
took  the  course  the  most  likely  to  secure  this  result,  and 
professed  himself  the  patron  ^  and  also  the  interpreter 
of  the  new  phrase.  The  various  sections  that  gathered 
round  Eusebius  of  Caasarea  had,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
been  forced  into  dead  silence  by  their  own  divisions.* 
But  now,  by  their  acceptance  of  the  Emperor's  terms 
of  peace,  they,  in  their  turn,  checked  the  vehemence  of 
their  opponents  ;  and  another  silence,  no  less  profound, 
fell  on  the  chief  speakers  of  the  Orthodox  party.*  In 
■this  silence,  the  time  was  now  come  for  the  other  coun- 
,«ellor  of  Constantine  to  come  forward.  On  the  lefl-hand 
feide  of  the  hall,  Hosius  of  Cordova*  rose,  and  announced 
the  completion  of  the  Faith  or  Creed  of  the  Council  of 
NicsBa.    The  actual  Creed  was  written  out*  and  read, 

1  Eus.  ad  Cass,  in  Theod.  i.  12. 

•  Ath.  de  Dec.  Nic.  Syn.  c.  8. 

*  Eustath.  apud  Theod.  i.  8. 

♦  Ath.  ad  Monach.  42  :  wrof  iv  fiucai^  viartv  l^i^tro. 

^  Basil,  Epp.  81  and  244.    In  the  picture  before  described  in  the 
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perhaps  in  consideration  of  Hosius's  ignorance  of  Greek, 
by  Hermogenes,  a  priest  or  deacon  of  Caasarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  who  appears,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  to  have 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Council  In  the  copies  shown 
at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  19th  of  June  was  the 
idate  affixed.^  But  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  foiv 
mally  incorporated  in  the  Creed,  in  order  (it  was  said)  to 
avoid  the  inference  that  the  faith  which  it  professed  was 
the  creation  of  any  single  month  or  day.* 

•"We  believe   in  one   God,  the   Father   Almight/, 

*  Maker*  of  all   things   both   visible   and  in-  ^^^^^ 

*  visible: 

^  And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  be- 
'  gotten  of  the  Father,^  anfy  begotten  thai  is  to  say^  of  the 
"  substance  of  the  Father^  God  of  God^  Light  of  Light,  very 

*  God  of  very  God,  begotten  not  made,  being  of  one  stib- 

*  stance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made, 
^bUh  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth — who  for  us  men 

*  and  for  our  salvation  came  down  ^  and  was  made  flesh,® 

*  and  was  made  man,®  suffered,^^  and  rose  again  on  the 

*  third  day  ;^^  went  up  into  the  heavens,  and  is  to  come 

*  again"  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.^ 

eoDTent  at  Mount  Athos,  Athanasius  is  represented  as  seated  on  tlie  ground, 
m  lib  deacon's  dress,  writing  out  the  Creed. 

1  Mansi,  vL  957. 

'  This  is  contrasted  with  the  precise  date  affixed  by  the  Arians  to  the 
(k«6d  of  Ariminum.    Ath.  de  Syn.  c.  S,  4,  6. 

*  The  parts  which  have  since  been  added  to  the  text  of  the  Creed  are 
ioserted  in  the  notes.  The  parts  which  have  been  since  omitted  are  in 
italics.    See  Appendix. 

4  M  of  iieaven  and  earth  * 

*«« before  aU  worlds"  •  See  p.  244. 

^  "  fipom  the  heavens" 

^  •"  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  **    See  p.  286. 

9  M  and  was  crucified  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate  and  " 

*>  •*  and  was  buried  " 

"  **  according  to  the  Scriptures  "  12  «  ^th  glory  • 

B  «  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.* 

80 
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«  And  in  the  Holy  Ghost^ 

^  But  those  that  soff^  ^  there  was  when  Be  was  twi^*  4md 
^*  before  Be  was  begotten  He  was  not,  and  that  ^He  earns 
^  ^  into  existence  from  what  was  noty  or  who  profess  that  the 
^  Son  of  God  is  of  a  diferent  ^person '  or  •  substance  * 
^(Jr€pa%  xnroardxTtw  ^  owias^),  or  thot  He  is  Created^  or 
^ehangeabky  or  variable,  are  anathematisfed  by  the  CathoSe 
«  Church:' 

In  this  ^  the  Faith  set  forth  at  Nicaea,"  we  have  the 
altered  shape  in  which  the  Creed  of  Caasarea  was  estab- 
lished as  the  Creed  of  the  whole  Church.  Compared 
with  the  Creed  of  which  it  is  a  modification,  or  with 
the  later  enlargements  of  which  mention  shall  bQ  made 
presently,  its  most  striking  feature  is  extreme  abruptneM 
of  form,  which  well  indicates  the  desire  of  its  firamei^ 
not  to  go  a  hair's-breadth  beyond  what  was  needed  for 
the  special  occasion.  - 

To  the  Emperor  it  had  been  already  exhibited  in  pri- 
The  imije-   vatc,  and  was  now  doubtless  exhibited  publicly^ 

rial  confar-       .  _.  i-n  •  t»«i 

madon.  Accordmg  to  the  Egyptian  traditions,'  tbe 
Bishops,  on  presenting  him  with  the  Creed,  girt  on 
his  side  the  sword  which  he  had  given  into  their  hands 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Council,  saying :  —  ^  This  Chris- 
"tian  Faith  (or  Creed)  do  thou  now  openly  profess  and 
"  defend."  Fabulous  as  this  story  probably  is,  yet  some- 
thing of  the  kind  may  have  occurred  as  the  basis  of  i^ 
like  practice  in  the  Russian  Church  when  the  Czar  pro- 
nounces the  Creed  at  his  coronation.  But  there  was  a 
more  substantial  exemplification  of  the  lesson  which  tihe 

1  Here  follows  the  addition,  from  the  words  **  the  Lord,  the  Giver  of  Li^" 
to  the  words  *'  the  life  of  the  world  to  come.    Amen." 

2  Ruf.  16:  **  ex  ali&  subsistentlA  aut  substanUA."  I  have  used  **  person  " 
as  the  recognized  equivalent  of  imooraatc.  The  Authorized  Vernon  has 
** person"  in  Heb.  L  3,  ** substance "  in  Heb.  zL  1. 

3  Eutychius,  i  444. 
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story  no  doubt  was  meant  to  convey.  Whether  from 
the  awe  which  Constantine  entertained  for  the  persons 
of  Christian  Bishops^  or  from  his  desire  to  enforce 
imanimity  in  the  Church  at  €kny  cost,  he^  now  that  the 
Creed  was  determined^  entirely  changed  his  tone  respect- 
ing the  doctrines  against  which  it  was  levelled.  With 
the  rapidity  with  which  some  remarkable  men  even  of 
high  intelligence  and  wide  views  throw  themselves  from 
one  state  of  mind  into  another^  seeing  only  for  the  time 
that  which  is  immediately  before  them^  and  seeming  to 
fiirget  that  they  have  ever  held  opposite  language  or 
opposite  opinions^  Constantine  not  only  received  the  de- 
cdsion  of  the  Bishops  ^  as  a  divine  inspiration,  but  issued 
9  decree  of  banishment  against  all  who  refused  to  sub- 
eciibe  the  Creed,  denounced  Arius  and  his  disciples  as 
impious,  and  ordered  that  he  €md  his  books  should  follow 
ihe  &te  of  the  Pagan  Porphyry ;  that  he  and  his  school 
should  be  called  Porphyrians,  and  his  books  burned, 
imder  penalty  of  <feath  to  any  one  who  perused  them.* 

In  the  Coimcil  itself  the  feelings  which  the  recitation 
of  the  Creed  excited  must  have  been  various.  To  the 
more  simple  and  illiterate  of  the  assembly  it  probably 
Qonveyed  the  general  impression  of  a  noble  assertion  of 
the  greatness  and  divinity  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
Bat  the  more  learned  disputants  of  Alexandria  probably 
fixed  their  attention  on  the  three  debated  points,  (two 
of  which  have  since  dropped  out  of  the  Creed  alto* 
gether,)  namely,  the  Homoousion,  the  definition  of  the 
words  "  only  begotten,"  and  the  anathema.  To  see  how 
these  portions  would  be  received  by  those  against  whom 
they  were  aimed  was  now  the  critical  question. 

As  the  Creed  of  Nicaea  is  the  first  deliberate  compo- 
sition of  Articles  of  Faith,  so  the  signatures  at  ^j^^  ^^^^ 
Nicaea  form  the  first  example  of  subscription  to  *c"p^<>°^ 

I  UaL  L  5;  Soc.  L  9,  80.  <  Soc  L  9, 31,  81. 
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such  articles.  The  actual  subscriptions  remained  till  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century/  and  some  imperfect  lists 
have  been  preserved  in  various  forms.  At  the  head  of 
all  these  lists  is  Hosius  of  -Cordova :  **  So  I  believe,  as 
^  above  written ; "  followed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
represented  by  his  two  presbyters.  "We  have  sub- 
**  scribed  for  our  Bishop,  who  is  the  Bishop  of  Bome^ 
'^So  he  believes  as  above  is  written."* 

But  the  main  question  was  whether  those  who  would 
have  been  satisfied  to  adopt  the  Creed  of  Eusebius  withr- 
out  these  additions,  could  be  satisfied  to  adopt  it  witl\ 
them.  There  was  much  hesitation.  It  is  impossible  at 
this  distance  of  time,  and  with  the  imperfect  accounts 
of  the  transaction,  to  judge  how  far  the  recusants  were, 
influenced  by  an  attachment  to  the  positive  dogma  of  * 
Arius,  or  how  far  they  were  sincerely  scandalized  by  ani 
expression  which  appeared  to  them  to  savor  of  Sabelr 
lianism  or  Manicheism;  or  again  how  far  their  reluc-; 
tance  was  occasioned  by  scruples  of  their  own,  or  firom 
The  sub-  ^^^^  ^^  ofleuding  their  constituents.  Eusebius 
SSSbhSof  describes  in  his  own  case  what  probably  took 
^^•^'**-  place  more  or  less  in  the  case  of  many  othera 
He  took  a  day  for  consideration.^  He  determined  to 
consult  what  we  should  call  the  "animus  imponentis'' 
—  the  mind  of  the  imposer.  This  was  easy  enoughl 
It  was  his  own  master,  the  Emperor.  Constantine 
declared  that  the  word,  as  he  understood  it,  involved 
no  such  material  unity  of  the  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
as  Eusebius  feared  might  be  deduced  from  it  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  adopted  the  test> 
and  vindicated  his  adoption  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his  dio- 
cese.   The  anathemas  against  the  dogmatic  statements 

1  Epiph.  Hsr.  Ixix.  11 ;  Jer.  adv.  Laci£  20  (ii  198). 

9  Spicil.  Soles,  i.  616. 

3  AtL  de  Dec.  Nic.  Sjn.  8. 
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of  Anus  presented  perhaps  a  more  serious  difficulty. 
But  here   again  Eusebius  wrote   to  his   Syrian  flock 
that  there  was  a  sense  in  which  he  could   fairly  con- 
demn the  use  of  these   expressions^  even   though   he 
might  agree  in  the  truth  which  they  had  been  intended 
to  express.     They  were  none  of  them  scriptural  terms, 
and  OB  such  were  (so  the  Orthodox  party  themselves 
had  justly  pointed  out)  liable  to  the  same  objections 
as  those  which  Eusebius  and  his  friends  had  brought 
against  the  homoousian.    And  in  this  view  he  was  further 
fortified  by  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor,  that  in  two 
of  the  expressions  ("  there  was  when  He  was  not,"  and 
**  before  He  was  begotten  He  was  not"),  taken  literally, 
there  was  a  contradiction  with  the  doctrine  held  even 
by  Anus  himself  "that  the  Son  was  begotten  before  all 
{"  worlds,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  potential  exist- 
^'ence  even  before  the  actual  creation."    With  these  rea- 
sonings, which  much  resembled  those  which  reconciled 
the  Jansenists  to  the  Papal  Bull  condemning  the  opin- 
ions of  Jansenius,  Eusebius  satisfied  himself  and  hoped 
to  satisfy  his  excitable  congregation  in  Palestine.   Others 
of  the  same,  or  even  more  extreme,  views,  including 
Paulinus,  Menophantus,  Patrophilus,  and  Narcissus,  fol- 
lowed his  example.   They  even  sprang  forward  in  eager 
repudiation  of  the  condemned^  dogma. 

Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  with  the  two  other  Bithynian 
Bishops  of  Nicaea  and  of  Chalcedon,^  was  less  ^1,^  ^^i,. 
Accommodating;  indeed  he  had  committed  him-  EwebiMof 
self  more  deeply,  both  to  Arius  personally  and  ^'comedia. 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  test  In  this  difficulty  he 
consulted  not  the  Emperor,  but  his  own  special  pa- 
troness, the    Princess    Constanti%  widow   of  Licinius, 

.    ^  Eostath.  apud  Theod.  L  8:  itpomiditoaintc  ioHt^e/iart^awn  ri  imryopcCfiavw 
'  ^fo*  Rafinus  (L  5)  makes  seventeen  the  first,  and  six  the  final,  recalcitrants. 
«  Soc  L  8. 
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then  living  at  Nicomedia.  No  doubt  her  view^  &cmgh 
more  decidedly  Arian  ^  than  her  brothei^s^  leaned  to  ih0 
game  general  conclusion  of  a  wish  for  uniformity ;  and 
8he  persuaded  them  to  comply,  urging  (what^  it  is  said^ 
the  Bishops  themselves  urged  some  years  afterwardi 
to  Constantine  himself)  that  they  must  be  unwilling 
by  their  individual  scruples  to  protract  a  controversy 
which  had  already  caused  him  so  much  anxiety,  a^ 
which,  they  feared,  might,  if  continued,  have  the  effect 
of  driving  him  back  in  disgust  to  his  original  FSftgan- 
ism.* 

There  were  two  stories  circulated  in  after-timtf  re- 
.  apecting  this  signature,  which  cannot  both  be  KteraHy 
true,  but  which  curiously  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
time.  One,  apparently  proceeding  fix>m  £he  Orthodox 
party,  described  how,  in  later  years,  Eusebius  and  his 
friends  had  bribed  the  keeper  of  the  Imperial  archives 
to  let  them  have  access  to  the  documents  of  the  Covoh 
cil,  in  order  to  erase  their  names ; '  and  that  Eusebiu 
had  then  openly  repudiated  the  komoousiafiy  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor  torn  off  a  piece  of  his  dress, 
and  said,  "  What  I  thus  see  divided  I  will  never  believe 
*^  to  be  of  the  same  substance."  Another  story  pro- 
ceeded from  the  extreme  Arian  party,  savoring  of  that 
peculiar  bitterness  with  which  the  more  eager  partisans 
of  a  failing  cause  attack  its  more  moderate  and  more 
conciliating  adherents.  According  to  them,  the  advioe 
of  Constantia  took  a  more  precise  form.  The  facty  re- 
marked by  Gibbon,  that  the  controversy  between  kh 
moousion  and  homoiousion  turned  upon  the  use  of  a  single 
letter,  would  naturally  occm:  (so  it  was  said)  to  the 
quick  mind  of  the  Princess,  not  merely  as  a  mental, 
but  as  a  physical  and  literal  solution  of  the  difl&culty  j 
and  accordingly  Eusebius,  Theognis,  and  Maris  satisfied 

1  See  Lecture  VL  >  8oz.  liL  1»  9.  3  Ibid.  21 
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tfaeir  consciences,  and  the  wishes  of  their  Imperial 
patron  and  patroness,  by  dexterously  inserting  an  iota 
mto  ihe  text  of  the  Creed,^  and  then  subscribing  it 
without  scruple. 

They  still,  however,  refused  their  assent  to  the  anath- 

mas,   on   the   ground   already  noticed,   that  Banishment 

though   the   opinions   condemned  were  false,  **^  ^™^*"^ 

they  were  not  the  opinions  held  by  Arius,  as  they  knew 

fiN>m  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  himself     This 

partial  assent,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  Emperor. 

Agiunst  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  there  was,  besides^  a 

personal  grudge,  as  having  &vored  the  rebel  licinius. 

He  and  Theognis,  therefore,  were  deposed  from  their 

aees,  Amphion  and  Chrestus  were  substituted  for  thenii 

Jmd  the  edict  of  banishment  was  issued.    Once  more 

^fchey  entreated  the  powerful  favor  of  Constantia,  or  of 

party,  with  the  Emperor ;  and,  on  their  sending  to 

Council  a  final  submission  and  explanation  of  then: 

^^tifficulties,  were  received  and  subscribed  all  the  decrees. 

te  date  of  this  last  act  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but 

.t  must  have  been  before  the  close  of  the  Council^ 

There   remained*  only  the   extreme  section  of  the 

party  —  the    Bishops   Theonas   and   Secundus, 

^iArios  himself,  the  deacon  Euzoius^  the  reader  Banishmeirt 

^cfaiflas,  and  the  presbyter  Sara&     Secundus  ^^^^ 

meeam  to  have  agreed  in  the  general  doctrine  ^^"P""®'*- 

^  the  Creed,  but  refused  to  sign  the  anathemas.    He 

^  PhiloBt  L  8.  Sulp.  Severus  (ii.  40)  says,  probably  from  this  story,  that 
the  Ariaai  generally  satisfied  the  Coancil  by  subsdtating  6/iot^  for  dftotHrvrnw, 

<  Soc  iw  14  (42) ;  Theod.  i.  19.  The  long  n^;otiations  about  these  Bishops 
seem  to  imply  that  at  least  a  month  most  have  passed  between  the  drawing 
up  of  the  Creed  and  the  dissolution  of  the  CounoiL 

*  Hie  tradition  of  a  distinction  between  the  mass  of  the  Arian  party,  and 
a  few  obstinate  impenitents,  is  preserved  in  a  picture  of  the  Council  in  the 
Iberian  convent  at  Mount  Athos.  A  crowd  of  heretics  are  represented  as 
being  admitted  to  re-union ;  whilst  a  smaller  band  is  driven  into  a  tower  or 
prison  by  an  Iii^>erial  officer  armed  with  a  stout  chib. 
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left  the  Council  after  an  indignant  remonstrance  again 
Ensebius  of  Nicomedia^  for  his  first  subscription.  ^  The 
^  hast  subscribed  to  escape  banishment^  but  within  tl 
"  year  thou  shalt  be  as  I  am."  BQs  prediction  was  on 
partially  fulfilled.  The  five  companions  were  banishe 
indeed,  in  pursuance  of  the  Imperial  decree,  to  Galal 
and  nijrria.  But  in  the  rapid  turns  of  fortune  or  i 
disposition  which  seem  to  have  accompanied  the  d 
cision  of  the  Nicene  Coimcil,  not  imlike  those  at  tl 
period  of  the  English  Eeformation  —  they  were,  befo 
the  close  of  the  assembly,  recalled,^  and  were  favorab 
received  after  subscription  to  the  Nicene  decrees.  { 
we  are  informed  by  Jerome,^  on  the  authority  of  o 
men  still  living  in  his  time,  who  had  been  present 
the  Council,  and  of  the  authentic  acts  of  the  Counc 
where  their  names  were  still  to  be  seen. 

Anus  himself  disappeared  before  the  .close  of  tl 
Council.  His  book,  Thalia,  was  burnt  on  the  spo 
and  this  example  was  so  generally  followed,  that  it  h 
came  a  very  rare  work.  Sozomen  had  heard  of  it,  b 
had  never  seen  it^  Constantine,  also,  if  the  letter  1 
really  his,  condescended  to  an  invective  against  hi 
mixed  in  almost  equal  proportions  of  pirns  on  his  nan 
of  jests  on  his  personal  appearance,  of  eager  attae 
upon  his  doctrine,  and  of  supposed  prophecies  agaii 
him  in  the  Sibylline  books  j  and  his  letter  (or  documer 
corresponding  to  it)  was  posted  iip  in  the  differe 
towns  of  the  Empire.*    Yet  the  immediate  fate  of  An 

1  It  is  not  expressly  stated  that  Theonas  and  Secundos  were  recalled 
fore  the  end  of  the  Council    Philostorgius  (i.  8)  says  they  were  recal 
afterwards  when  the  Emperor  became  Arian.    But  the  name  of  Secant 
appears  amongst  the  signatures.    (Grodef.  ad  1.) 

2  Adv.  Lucif.  c.  20.  So  also  Socrates  justly  infers  from  the  letter  <^  £« 
bins  and  Theognis  (L  14). 

3  Soz.  i.  22. 

^  Broglie  (L  898)  places  this  letter  before  the  Conndl,  relying  on  Epp 
nius  (Hser.  lis.  9).    But  Epiphanius's  account  is  evidently  a  confotton  of  i 
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himself  is  involved  in  mystery.  In  the  oflBcial  letter  of 
Ae  Oouncil  to  the  Alexandrian  Church,  it  is  studiously 
concealed.  In  the  traditions  of  the  remote  East,  he  was 
believed  to  have  died  on  the  spot,  under  the  curse  of 
Jacob  of  Nisibis.^  But,  in  fact,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
tnm,  to  be  received  with  Theonas  and  Euzoius,  either 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  Council,  or  shortly  after, 
with  no  further  penalty  than  a  prohibition  against  re- 
turning to  Alexandria.^  A  singular  custom  in  Alexan- 
dria commemorated  this  prohibition.  There,  alone*  in 
Christendom,  no  presbyter  was  allowed  to  preach.* 

This  general  amnesty,  after  such  a  struggle,  and  afber 
the  announcement  of  measures  in  appearance  j^^  ^m. 
so  severe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  two  causes.  The  ^^^' 
first  is  that  feeling  of  good-will  which  I  before*  de- 
scribed, as  the  almost  necessary  result  of  any  general 
gathering  of  men  not  wholly  devoured  by  faction.  The 
distance  between  Arius  and  Marcellus,  on  the  two  ex- 
tremes, was  so  broken  by  the  intervening  stages  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  probably  found  almost  impossible 
to  refuse  to  one  shade  of  opinion  what  had  been  granted 
to  another.  In  this  respect  the  clemency  of  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  stood  out  in  strong  relief  against  the  severity 
of  later  Councils ;  the  savage  treatment  of  Nestorius 
•at  Ephesus,  or  of  Huss  at  Constance ;  and  remained  a 

earlier  with  the  later  relations  of  the  Emperor  to  Arius,  and  the  testimony  of 
Socrates  (L  9,  15)  is  decisive  the  other  way  :  UavtiyvptKurepov  ypml/ag  navraxoO 
Morit  icoXetc  TrpoaedijKe,  dtOKufitjduv  xal  tQ  t^c  elpuveia^  ^^ei  <Jta/3aAAwv  airw.  This 
passage  (1)  confirms  the  genuineness  of  the  Emperor's  letter;  (2)  gives  some 
explanation  of  it,  as  a  mere  ironical  and  rhetorical  display ;  and  (8)  showa 
that  it  was  written  after  the  Council 

1  Biblioth.  Patr.  v.  p.  civ. 

«  Hieron.  c.  Lucif.  20,  ii.  192;  Soc.  i.  14,  2 ;  Soz.  ii.  16. 

3  Soc.  V.  22  (298).  Fhilostorgius  (ii.  1)  says  that  Alexander  was  induced 
l>y  Constantine  to  subscribe  a  formula  renouncing  the  homdousion  ;  that  on 
this  Arius  communicated  with  him ;  but  that  Alexander  once  more  returned 
to  his  former  position. 

4  See  Lecture  II.  p.  167. 

81 
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standing  protest^  to  which  S.  Jerome  could  justly  ^ 
peal,  against  the  harsh  intolerance  of  the  Lucifeiian 
who,  rather  than  receive  a  single  Bishop  tainted  witl 
Arianism,  would  have  excommunicated  the  whole  Chni 
tian  world. 

But  there  was  also  another  reason  which  fitcilitate 
The  final-  ^^  amncsty  in  the  case  of  the  Nicene  Councii 
^Mni^^  It  is  evident  that  both  at  the  time  and  louj 
^"***'  afterwards  their  decision  of  the  orthodox  faiti 
was  looked  upon  as  final  When,  indeed,  the  Mussui 
man  chroniclers '  imagine  that  the  doctrines  of  Chrv 
tianity,  unsettled  before,  were  settled  once  for  all  a 
NicaBa,  this  is  an  exaggeration.  But  it  is  certain  tha 
the  Creed  of  Nicaea  was  meant  to  be  an  end  of  thee 
logical  controversy.  The  **Word  of  the  Lord  whid 
*was  given  in  the  (Ecumenical  Coimcil  of  Nica^ 
says  Athanasius,  "  remaineth  forever  "  Those  who  hai 
drawn  it  up  were  emphatically  the  fathers  of  Nicsef 
To  it  was  applied  the  text  ^Eemove  not  the  ancien 
**  landmark  which  thy  fathers  have  set"  ^  No  additioi 
was  contemplated ;  it  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  refut 
^every  heresy. 

They  believed,  and  their  immediate  successors  believec 
that  they  were,  under  Constantine,  beginning  the  fina 
stage  of  the  Church's  history.  This  belief  continuec 
even  after  the  growth  of  new  controversies  and  th 
convention  of  new  Councils  might  have  seemed  to  cal 
for  a  new  Profession  of  Faith.  Particular  Churche 
retained  their  special  Creeds.  But  the  Nicene  Creed  re 
Sanctioned  maiucd  the  one  public  confession.     The  Counc 

by  tho 

Council  of    of  Sardica  declared  that  it  was  amply  sufficient 

Sardica,  by  *^  •' 

the  Councii  and  that  no  second  Creed  should  ever  apnear 

of  Constan-  *^^ 

tmopie»       When  the  next  General  Council  met  in  38 

J  Hist.  Pat  Alex.  76. 

9  Dr.  Newman's  note  on  Athanasius'*  Treatises,  L  p.  19. 

3  Ath.  Tom.  ad  Antiochy  8, 4. 
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at  Constantinople^  although  it  had  to  confront  two  new 
Jberesies  —  those  of  Apollinarius  and  Macedoniiis^  it  did 
^lot  venture  to  do  more  than  recite  the  original  Creed 
of  Nicasa.  The  additions  which  now  appear  in  that 
Creed,  and  which  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Fa* 
-ihers  of  Constantinople,  did,  probably,  then  make  their 
Appearance.  But  they  were  not  drawn  up  by  that 
Council  They  are  found  seven  years  before  in  the 
^^^ritings  of  Epiphanius  ;^  and  although  they  may  have 
l>een  put  into  the  exact  form  in  which  we  now  see 
^em  at  the  Council,  perhaps  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,* 
Hiey  were  not  set  forth  as  its  Creed,  and  are  first 
«alled  by  that  name  when  quoted  by  the  Imperial 
officers  at  Chalcedon  in  431.^ 

The  divines  of  Ephesus  showed  their  sense  of  the 
£nality  of  the  Nicene  Creed  still  more  strongly.    After 
^reciting  it  aloud  in  its  original  simple   form,  ^  the 
'they  decreed,  as  if  foreseeing  the  alterations  to  Ephesus. 
^hich  the  growing   spirit  of  controversy  might  lead, 
*tiiat  henceforward  no  one   should   "propose,  or  write, 
^or   compose   any  other  Creed   than  that  defined  by 
^  the  Fathers  in  the  city  of  Nicaea,"  under  pain  of  dep- 
^tion  from   the  clerical  office   if  they  were   clergy, 
and  of  excommunication  if  they  were  laymen.    It  was 
not  till  the  next  Council,  the  Fourth  General  ^^^^^^ , 
Council,  at  Chalcedon,  that  the  original  exclu-  if  ch^S^ 
rive  supremacy  of  the  old  Nicene  Creed  was  ^®°' 
impaired.     Then,  for  the   first   time,  amidst  much  re* 
monstrance,*  the  additions  of  Constantinople  were  for- 
mally acknowledged,  and   the   enlarged  Creed,  in   its 
present  form,  was  received,  though  not  as  superseding 

1  Epiph.  Ancor.  120.  «  ITiceph.  H.  £.  ziL  3. 

'  See  the  case  clearly  put  in  TiUemont,  ix.  494. 

^  The  remonstrances  are  given  in  Mansi,  vi.  630,  631,  641 ;  the  adoption  of 
tiie  new  Creed,  tI.  958,  vii.  22,  23 ;  the  principle  of  its  adoption,  vii.  114, 116. 
The  difficulties  are  well  given  in  Tillemont,  xiv.  442. 
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the  original  Creed  of  the  Tirst  Council,  with  a  protet 
against  any  further  changes.  It  is  said  that  the  ax 
cient  Eastern  sects,  both  Monoph3rsite  and  Nestoriax 
still  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  no  additions  ha^ 
up  to  this  time,  been  made.  The  Creed,  as  they  re 
cite  it,  is  that  of  Nicsea  alone.  In  the  West,  evei 
as  late  as  the  seventh  century,^  it  was  retained  in  th< 
Church  of  Spain.  But  the  principle  was  broken  tbrougl 
and  the  way  was  opened  for  still  further  modification 
The  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  as  set  forth  at  Chalcedoi 
gradually  rose,  from  its  coordinate  position,  into  th 
place  and  name  of  the  Creed  of  Nicoea.  The  origina 
Arian  controversy  was  now  so  far  in  the  distance,  tha 
the  polemical  elements  were  regarded  as  unneeessarj 
It  not  only  dropped  some  of  the  emphatic  phrases  dc 
fining  the  term  ^  begotten  of  the  Father,"  but  also  abac 
doned  the  anathemas  against  the  condenmed  dogmas 
On  the  other  hand,  the  expressions  which  it  added  cor 
ceming  the  Incarnation  and  Passion,  though  at  the  tim 
not  intended  for  more  than  mere  amplifications,  contaii 
germs  which  in  later  ages  have  jfructified  into  vast  dog 
matic  systems.  And  the  enlarged  description  of  th* 
attributes  of  the  Spirit  gave  an  opening  to  the  delibei 
ate  addition  of  the  words  "  and  the  Son "  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Procession  which  rent  asunder  the  Churche 
of  East  and  West 

In  the  Western  versions  of  the  Creed,  besides  this  on 
important  alteration,  others  appeared  of  less  moment^  bu 
not  to  be  overlooked.  "  God  of  God,"  was  reinserts 
firom  the  old  Nicene  Creed.  ^By  the  Holy  Ghos 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  "  was  another  variation.     The  al: 

1  Mansi,  x.  778. 

9  The  only  Church  in  the  East,  'which,  whilst  adopting  the  Constantinopol 
tan  Creed,  retains  the  anathemas  of  the  Nicene,  is  said  to  be  the  Armeniai 
Their  last  appearance  in  the  West  ia  in  the  Creed  of  Gregoiy  of  Tour 
(Greg.  Tur.  i.  1.) 
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itzact  neutrality  of  the  original  (to  Kupuw,  rd  iwmoawr'j  wa9 
tnuQsformed  into  ^  Dominum  yivificantem  **  in  the  Latin, 
and  "  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  "  in  the  English  veiv 
sion.  ^^Holy,"  as  an  epithet  of  the  Catholfc  Church, 
]NN)hably  from  inadvertence,  has  been  omitted  in  the^ 
English. 

Such  have  been  the  changes  of  the  most  unchange- 
able of  all  the  Creeds.  So  slight  a  check  has  even 
the  solemn  decree  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus  been  able* 
to  place  on  the  growth  of  controversy,  and  the  modifir 
eation  of  the  work  of  the  Coimcil  of  Nicaaa.  That  de- 
cree has  often  been  quoted  as  a  condemnation  of  the^ 
ttiunerous  confessions  of  &ith  which  have  in  later  times 
been  introduced:  the  so-called  ^ Athanasian^"  in  the 
seventh  century;  the  Tridentine,  Lutheran,  Beformed, 
and  Anglican  Articles  in  the  sixteenth.  So  far  as  thesei 
confessions  are  regarded  as  terms  of  communion,  they 
no  doubt  (as  Biunet  urged  in  the  case  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  ^)  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Council  of 
%hesus.  But  the  substitution  of  the  Creed^  as  set  forth 
&t  Chalcedon  for  that  set  forth  at  NicsBa,  though  a  less 
iniportant,  is  a  more  direct,  as  it  is  a  more  universal, 
violation  of  the  Ephesian  decree.  We  might,  if  we 
chose,  vex  oiuselves  by  the  thought  that  every  time 
^e  recite  the  Creed  in  its  present  altered  form  we  have 
departed  from  the  intention  of  the  Fathers  of  Nicaea, 
^d  incurred  deprivation  and  excommunication  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fathers  of  Ephesus.  We  might  insist  on 
returning  to  the  only  Catholic  form  of  the  Creed,  such 
M  it  was  before  it  was  corrupted  at  Constantinople, 
Chalcedon,  Toledo,  and  London.    But  there  is  a  more 

1  Macaula/s  England,  iii.  473.    (English  ed.) 

'  That  the  Ephesian  decree  applied  to  the  Constantinopolitan  (or  Chalce- 
^ian)  additions,  was  perceived  by  Cardinal  Julian  at  the  Council  of  FerranL 
(Jenkins*  Life  of  Cardinal  Julian,  p.  291.) 
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religious,  as  well  as  a  more  rational,  inference  to  fa 
drawn  from  this  long  series  of  imauthorized  innovi 
tions.  Every  time  that  the  Creed  is  recited,  with  i1 
additions  and  omissions,  it  conveys  to  ns  the  whoL 
some  warning,  that  our  faith  is  not  of  necessity  bouu 
up  with  the  literal  text  of  Creeds,  or  with  the  formi 
decrees  of  Councils.  It  existed  before  the  Creed  wt 
drawn  up ;  it  is  larger  than  the  letter  of  any  Cree 
could  circumscribe.^  The  fact  that  the  whole  Christia 
world  has  altered  the  Creed  of  NicsBa,  and  broken  tt 
decree  of  Ephesus,  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholic  ( 
Christian,  is  a  decisive  proof  that  common  sense,  aftc 
all,  is  the  supreme  arbiter  and  corrective  even  o 
(Eciunenical  Councils. 

^  This  18  well  put  in  Bishop  Thomaon's  ^  Lincoln's  Inn  Sermons  "  (ziL),  as 
Dr.  Temple's  Eosaj  on  ^  The  Education  of  the  World,**  p.  41. 
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LECTURE  V, 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  COUNCHj. 

Two  questions  remained  for  the  decision  of  the  Coun- 
cOy  now  nearly  forgotten ;  but  one  of  them,  at  the  time^ 
occupying  almost  an  equal  share  of  attention  with  the 
theological  controversy  just  concluded;  the  other,  no 
doubt,  to  those  who  were  specially  concerned^  as  inter- 
esting, as  to  us  it  is  tedious  and  trivial. 

L  The  first  of  these,  in  importance,  if  not  in  order  of 
discussion,  was  the  question  of  Easter.  It  was  The  Pa»- 
the  most  ancient  controversy  m  the  Church.  It  troverey. 
^as  the  only  one  which  had  come  down  from  the  time 
^^len  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  were  indis- 
tixiguishable.  It  was  the  only  one  which  grew  directly 
^ Vit  of  events  in  the  Gospel  history.  Its  very  name  (the 
^uartodeciman,"  the  "Fourteenth-day,"  controversy) 
as  derived,  not  from  the  Christian  or  Gentile,  but  the 
^wish,  calendar.  The  briefest  statement  of  it  will  here 
^Xiffice.  Was  the  Christian  Passover  (for  the  word  was 
^'till  preserved,  and  by  the  introduction  of  the  German 
^^Vord  "  Easter "  we  somewhat  lose  the  force  of  the  con- 
ection)  to  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jewish, 
le  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan ;  or  on  the  fol- 
^^wing  Sunday  ?  This  was  the  fundamental  question, 
V>ranching  out  into  others  as  the  controversy  became 
Entangled  with  the  more  elaborate  institution  of  the 
Christian  fast  of  forty  days,  as  also  with  the  astronomi- 
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cal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  fixing  its  relations  to  the 
vernal  equinox.  On  one  side  were  the  old,  historical, 
apostolical  traditions ;  on  the  other  side,  the  new.  Chris- 
tian, Catholic  spirit,  striving  to  part  company  with  its 
ancient  Jewish  birthplace.  The  Eastern  Church,  at  least 
in  part,  as  was  natural,  took  the  former,  the  Western 
the  latter,  view.  At  the  time  when  the  Council  was 
convened  at  Nicaaa,  the  Judaic  time  was  kept  by  the 
Churches  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Cilicia,  and  Proconsular 
Asia ;  the  Christian  time  by  the  Churches  of  the  West, 
headed  by  Home,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Eastern 
Churches  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Pontus.  It 
was  a  diversity  of  practice  which  probablj'^  shocked  the 
Emperor's  desire  for  uniformity  almost  as  much  as  tl^ 
diversity  of  doctrine.  The  Church  appeared  (this  was 
the  expression  of  the  time)  "to  go  halting  on  one  leg.*** 
"  The  sight  of  some  Churches  fasting  on  the  same  day 
"when  others  were  rejoicing,  and  of  two  Passovers  in 
"  one  year,  was  against  the  very  idea  of  Christian  unity." 
"  The  celebration  of  it  on  the  same  day  as  was  kept  by 
"  the  wicked  race  that  put  the  Saviour  to  death  was  an 
"  impious  absurdity."  The  first  of  these  reasons  deter- 
mined that  uniformity  was  to  be  enforced.  The  second 
determined  that  the  older,  or  Jewish,  practice  must  give 
way  to  the  Christian  innovation. 

1.  We  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  debate. 
Probably  the  combined  influence  of  the  Churches  of 
Home  and  of  Egypt,  of  Hosius  and  of  Eusebius,  backed 
by  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  was  too  great  for  rcr 
Bistance.  It  was  sometimes  said  afterwards  that  the 
Council  had  made  the  selection  of  the  day  a  matter 
of  principle.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  The  only  prin- 
ciple which  had  really  guided  them  was,  that^  in  a  mat- 
ter of  indifierence,  the  minority  must  give  way  to  the 

1  Ath.  ad  A&os,  c.  5  :  kx<^Xa;e, 
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awjority.^     In  one  point  the  form  of  the  Decree  on 

Bister  agreed  with  that  of  the  Creed :  no  date  The  Decree. 

was  affixed.     In  another  point  it  differed.     Whereas 

tfce  Creed  was  prefaced  with  the  words,  "  So  believes  the 

^  Catholic  Church,"  —  the  Decree  was  prefaced  with  the 

^wmds,  which  are  also  found  in  Constantine's  letter,^  "  It 

^  has  been  determined  by  common  consent "  (cSo^c  Koivg 

-ymifirj),  apparently  to  show  that  this  was  a  matter  of 

niere    outward    arrangement      And   it  was  probably 

couched  in  this  form,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity 

of  imposing  penalties  on   those  who  were  at  first  re^ 

luetant  to  give  up  their  ancient  customs.^ 

The  Decree  took  more  immediate  and  undisputed 
effect  than  the  Creed.  Arianism,  as  we  have  seen, 
lingered  long,  both  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  surround- 
ing nations.  But  the  observance  of  Easte»,  from  that 
time,  was  reduced  to  almost  complete  uniformity.  Cili- 
cia  had  already  given  way  before  the  Decree  was  issued. 
.Mesopotamia  and  Syria  accepted  the  Decree  at  a  solemn 
Council  held  at  Antioch  within  twenty  years.* 

Three  small  sects,*  indeed,  in  each  of  those  provinces, 
still  maintained  their  protest  against  the  innovation  of 
the  Nicene  Coimcil  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  almost 
after  the  fashion  of  the  modern  Dissenters  of  Bussia ; 
abjuring  the  slightest  intercourse  with  the  established 
Churches  which  had  made  the  change,  and  ascribing 
the  adoption  of  the  Nicene  Decree  to  the  influence  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine,  fixing  the  day  to  suit  the 
^inperor's  birthday,  much  as  the  corresponding  com- 

^  Soc.  V.  22  (64)  ;  an  admirable  and  instructive  passage. 

*  Eus.  V.  C.  iii.  18. 

*  See  Ideler,  Technische  Chronologie,  ii.  204. 

*  Tillemont,  vi.  6C6. 

^  The  Novatians  of  Constantinople  (Soc.  y.  21),  the  Audians  in  Mesopo 
Ma  (Epiph.  Haer.  70),  the  remaining  Quartodecimans  in  Asia  MinoBP 
(ib.  50).     See  Ucfele,  i.  320,  321. 
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munities  in  Russia  ascribe  the  alterations  ^  against 
they  protest  to  the  influence  of  Peter.    But  these  we: 
isolated  exceptions.     Through  the  rest  of  the  ChnzclL 


the  Jewish  observance  died  out  Whatever  subsequeni 
troubles  arose  concerning  the  observance  of  Easter  had 
no  connection  with  this  original  diversity;  and  the 
Nicene  Council  may  fairly  claim  the  credit  of  having 
extinguished  at  least  one  bitter  controversy,  which  had 
once  seemed  interminable,  and  of  laying  down  at  least 
one  rule,  which  is  still  observed  in  every  Church,  East^ 
and  West,  Protestant  and  Catholic. 

2.  Even  in  details  the  mode  of  observance  which  si 
prevails  was  then  first  prescribed.     Besides  the 
nal  and  more  important  question,  whether  the  PaschaL—S 
Feast  should  be  observed  on  the  Jewish  or  the 
tian  day,  had  arisen  another  question,  occasioned  h] 
the  difl&culty  of  rightly  adjusting  the  cycle  of  the 
year ;  from  which  it  resulted  that,  even  amongst  tht 
who  followed  the  more  general  Christian  practice, 
ter  was  observed  sometimes  twice  or  three  times,  Bona 
times  not  at  all.     It  was  now  determined,  once  for 
that  the  Sunday  should  be  kept  which  fell  most  nearly 
after  the  full  moon  of  the  vernal  equinox.     For  the 
facilitation  of  this  observance  two  measures  were  taken; 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  as  still  guiding  the  calcular 
tions  of  Christendom,  the  other  as  having  given  rise  to 
an  important  custom  long  since  obsolete. 

What  English  child  has  not  at  odd  moments  turned 
The  ubie  <^ver  the  leaves  of  his  Prayer-book,  to  wonder 
wvfn^g  ^^  the  table  of  the  Golden  Number,  and  the 
^^-  directions  for  finding  Easter-day  ?  That  table 
first  originated  in  the  Council-chamber  of  Nicaea ; 
perhaps  in  the  desire  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  to 
soothe  the  wounded  feelings  of  his  favorite  counsellor. 

^  See  Lecture  XIL 
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MThen  the  task  of  adapting  the  cycle  of  the  lunar  year 
io  the  Paschal  question  was  proposed,  the  Council 
PTOuld  naturally  turn  to  the  most  learned  of  its  meni:- 
yers  to  accomplish  the  work.  That  member  was  un- 
inestionably  Eusebius  of  Caesarea.^  He  had  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  chronology;  and  his  general  knowledge 
WBs  such  as,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian  Socrates,  of 
tself  to  redeem  the  assembly  from  the  charge  of  illilr 
^rate  ignorance.^  He  had  just  been  sorely  tried  by  the 
nsertion  of  the  unwelcome  Homoousion  into  the  Creed 
ifhich  he  had  proposed  to  the  Council;  he  was  prob- 
ibly  suspected  of  having  given  but  divided  assent  to 
the  Creed  as  it  now  stood.  It  is  creditable  to  the  justice 
ftnd  the  wisdom  of  the  Council,  that  they  should  not 
have  allowed  their  recent  disputes  and  wide  theological 
differences  to  stand  in  the  way  of  intrusting  this  deli- 
cate  task,  as  they  must  have  thought  it,  to  the  man 
who,  on  general  grounds,  was  most  fitted  to  undertake 
ii 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  work,  and  in  the  course 
of  it  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  Paschal 
Feast,  which  he  presented  to  his  Imperial  master,  who 
gratefully  acknowledged  it  as  a  gigantic,  almost  incon- 
ceivable, enterprise ; '  and  gave  orders  that,  if  possible, 
it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the 
Western  Church. 

3.  Whilst  this  work  was  preparing,  and  also  for  the 
sake  of  those  whose  arithmetical  powers  were  ^^  j.^^^ 
unequal  to  the  calculation  which  it  might  in- ^^"^J^jJ.*^' 
▼olve,  the  Council  looked  to  another  quarter  ^"•• 
for  inunediate  and  constant  help.     If  Eusebius  of  Csesa- 
rea  was  the  most  learned  individual  at  hand,  the  most 
learned  body  represented  at  Nicaaa  was  the  Church  of 
^exandria.    It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  ancient 

t  TiUemont,  tL  668.         t  See  Lecture  IL         >  Eos.  Y.  C.  ir.  34,  85. 
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wkdom  of  Egyjpt  still  miointamed  its  &me,  evert  ia 
CJhristian  theology.  By  a  direct  succession,  the  Bisfaopa 
of  Alexandria  had  inherited  the  traditions  of  astronomi- 
cal science,  that  first  appear  in  the  fourteenth  centoiy 
before  the  Christian  era,  on  the  painted  ceilings  <rf  the 
temples  of  Thebes.  On  them,  therefore,  was  imposed 
the  duty  ^  of  determining  the  exact  day  for  the  celel»ap 
tion  of  each  successive  Easter ;  and  of  announcing  it  for 
each  following  year,  by  special  messengers  sent  imme- 
diately after  the  Feast  of  Epiphany,  to  all  the  towns 
and  monasteries  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  as  well*  at 
to  the  Western  Church  through  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  to  the  Syrian  Church  through  the  Bishop  of  An?- 
tioch. 

So  absolute  was  their  authority  in  this  matter,  that^ 
even  though  they  were  certainly  proved  to  have  made 
erroneous  calculations  and  fixed  the  festival  wrongly, 
the  Roman  Bishop  had  no  redress,  except  by  appealing 
to  the  Emperor,  and  entreating  him  to  admonish  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  use  more  caution,  and  so  to 
preserve  the  whole  Christian  Church  from  falling  into 
error.  The  first  result  of  this  arrangement  is  known  to 
us  in  the  ^^  Festal,"  or  "  Paschal,"  Letters  of  Athanasius, 
who  succeeded  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  the  year  aflei 
the  decision  of  the  CouncU.  From  that  year,  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  these  letters  (preserved  to  oui 
day  by  the  most  romantic  series*  of  incidents  in  the 
history  of  ancient  documents)  exhibit  to  us  the  activity 
with  which,  amidst  all  his  occupations,  Athanasius  car 
ried  out  the  order  which  he  had  heard,  as  a  deacon,  en« 
joined  by  the  Council  on  his  aged  master  Alexander. 

The  Coptic  Church  still  looks  back  with  pride  to  iht 

1  It  had  already  existed  as  a  custom.     Sec  Neale's  Alexandrian  Church 
168. 
3  Dr.  Cureton*s  Preface  to  <'  The  Festal  Letter»of  Athanasius." 
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iige  when  its  jurisdiction  was  thus  acknowledged  by  all 
dmstian  sees.  Gradually  the  high  position  of  the  most 
lewmed  of  Churches  has  drifted  to  other  regions.  The 
Bidiops  of  Rome,  who  once  received  from  the  Popes  of 
Alexandria  decrees  unalterable  even  by  the  Roman  see, 
in  their  turn  became  the  depositaries  of  science,  and 
in  their  turn  accordingly  reformed  the  calendar  of  the 
CSiristian  world,  and  imposed  it,  gradually,  but  success- 
ftlly,  on  the  reluctant  Churches,  even  of  the  Protestant 
confessions.  And  now  the  wave  of  learning  in  its  ou- 
tward movement  has  left  Rome  high  and  dry,  as  it 
bad  left  Alexandria  before  ;  and,  if  similar  problems  of 
mixed  philosophy  and  religion  have  again  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  world  by  the  most  learned  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, those  representatives  will  now  certainly  not 
be  found  either  in  Italy  or  in  Egypt.^ 

H.  Another  question  which  the  Coimcil  had  to  settle 
"•^as  that  of  the  Melitian  "  schism.     "  I  have  not  ^he  Meii- 

*  leisure,"  says  Gibbon,  "  to  pursue  the  obscure  ^*^  ^*^'™- 

*  controversy  which  seems  to  have  been  misrepresented 

*  by  the  partiality  of  Athanasius,  and  the  ignorance  of 
^  Epiphanius."  Every  one  who  has  looked  into  the 
"Jfiatter  will  feel  the  force  of  this  remark.  But,  as  there 
mxist  have  been  a  small  knot  of  persons  in  the  Council 
''^lio  were  vehemently  agitated  by  the  question,  we  must 
t>idefly  enter  into  its  merits.®  It  began  in  one  of  those 
^vimerous  difficulties  belonging  to  a  generation  which, 
^t  the  time  of  the  Coimcil,  was  passing  away.     We 

^  There  is  one  point  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the  Paschal  question, 
^'hkh  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  the  Nicenc  Fathers,  but  which,  prob- 
•^ly,  owing  to  their  want  of  foresight,  will,  with  each  succeeding  century, 
^Klen  the  divergence  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usages.      How  many 
^^Himons  and  complications  nught  have  been  avoided,  had  Easter  been  then, 
^^cc  for  all,  made  a  fixed,  instead  of  a  movable,  festival  I 
*  MeXirtof  is  the  name  in  Athanadus,  MrX^iof  in  Epiphanius. 
'  The  three  classes  of  documents  on  which  this  controversy  rests  are  wdH 
"et  forth  by  Hefele,  i.  887,  838. 
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often  hear  it  said  that  the  period  of  persecntioii  was  a 
period  of  purity  m  the  Church.     This,  unfortimately, 
must  be  taken  with  considerable  reservation.    Whilst 
one  class  of  evils  was  repressed,  another  cla^ss  was  pro* 
voked  and  aggravated.    In  the  Christian  world  of  tibe 
tliird  centiuy,  a  controversy  arose  out  of  the  persecii- 
tions,  which  tended  to  embitter  every  relatioii  of  lifi^ 
namely,  the  mode  of  treating  those  who,  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  had  abjured  or  compromised  their  fiuth. 
No  weapon  of  polemics,  even  in  the  Nicene  Council  it- 
self, was  so  pointed  as  the  charge  or  suspicion  of  hay- 
ing "  lapsed."     No  allies  were  so  important,  even  in  the 
support  of  abstract  theological  or  chronological  specu- 
lations, as  those  who  had  "  confessed "  and  suffered  for 
the  faith.     The  Novatian,  the  Donatist,  and  finally  the 
Melitian  schisms  were  so  many  phases  of  this  excited 
feeling.     Melitius  was  Bishop  of  Lycopolis  (Osioot),  the 
present  capital  of  Upper  Egypt     He  had  taken  tie 
severer  view  of  the  cases  of  the  lapsed,  whilst  his  epis- 
copal brother  of  Alexandria,  Peter,  had  leaned  to  the 
milder  side.     The  quarrel  had  broken  out  in  prison. 
Peter,  stretching  out  his  episcopal  mantle  like  a  sail, 
had  caused  his  deacon  to  proclaim,  "  Those  who  are  for 
^  me,  let  them  come  to  me  ;  those  who  are  for  Melitius, 
"  to  Melitius."     Each  set  up  his  own  Chui*ch  and  suc- 
cession of  Bishops.     Peter's  communion  in  Alexandria 
retained  the  title  of  the  "  Church  Catholic."  ^    Melitius's, 
in  distinction,  was  styled  the  "  Chm*ch  of  the  Martyrs." 
His  orthodoxy  was  undoubted,  and  he  had  the  credit  of 
having  first  called  attention  to  the  heresy  of  Arius.     He 
was  probably  one  of  those  men  who  spend  their  lives  in 
picking  holes  in  the  conduct  or  opinions  of  their  neigh- 

1  The  word  was  here  probably  used  in  its  more  restricted  sense  of 
'*  parochial,''  '*  established,''  Charcli.  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed  (note  on 
Art  9). 
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hoTs,  and  who  have  so  keen  a  scent  for  the  weaknesses 
and  the  errors  of  others,  that  they  never  attend  to  their 
own.  He  became,  with  his  following  of  independent 
Bishops,  the  head  of  a  Nonjuring  community,  a  thorn 
in  the  side  of  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  hardly  less 
vexatious  than  Arius;  and  as  years  rolled  on,  and  as 
increasing  troubles  made  strange  bedfellows,  the  Meli* 
tian  schismatics  and  the  Arian  heretics,^  once  deadly 
enemies,  became  sworn  allies  against  their  common 
enemy  Athanasius. 

This,  however,  was  still  far  in  the  distance.  The 
Council  had  to  decide  only  on  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  they  then  were.  They  were  gifted  neither  with  the 
divine  insight  into  coming  events  which  could  have 
enabled  them  to  anticipate  the  future,  nor  with  the 
wicked  desire  to  push  to  their  possible  extremities  all 
the  tendencies  of  an  innocent  sect  They  acted  accord- 
ing to  what  at  the  time  appeared  the  dictates  of  charity 
and  prudence,  and  if,  during  the  next  thirty  years,  their 
judgment  might  seem  to  have  been  a  mistake,  by  the 
end  of  the  next  century  the  total  extinction  of  the  sect 
ratified  its  real  and  permanent  wisdom.  Melitius  was 
to  retain  his  title  and  rank  in  his  own  city,  but  not  to 
ordain.  Those  ordained  by  him  were  to  resume  their 
functions  after  a  second  ordination,  and  to  take  their 
places  below  those  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. Any  future  ordinations  were  to  be  made  with  the 
consent  of  the  same  authority.* 

Melitius  and  his  party  belong  to  that  prying,  meddle- 
some, intolerant  class,  who  least  of  all  men  have  a  right 
to  claim  toleration  at  the  hands  of  their  opponents  or 
at  the  hands  of  posterity.    Yet  even  characters  such  as 

^  It  IS  said,  however,  that  before  this  (Epiph.  Her.  69)   Theonaa  had 
been  appointed  bj  Melitios. 
S  Soc  L  9. 
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these  must  receive  the  just  allowance  which  they  deirf 
to  others;  and  we  may  well  admire  the  liberal  treit 
ment  which  they  received  from  the  Council  of  Nicm 
By  what  means  it  was  brought  about  we  know  not 
But  we  cannot  err  in  supposing  that  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  general  temper  of  Constantine ;  and  we  may  ato 
conjecture  that  it  was  accelerated  by  the  general  re- 
spect for  the  venerable  confessor  Paphnutius,  himself 
an  adherent  of  the  Melitian  party. 

One  person  present  must  have  been  deeply  mortified 
by  this  result     Athanasius,  who  up  to  this  point  had 
carried  all  before  him,  now  saw  a  blow  aimed  at  the 
supremacy  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  which,  both  as  thd 
archdeacon  of  its  Bishop,  and  the  champion  of  itis  faitb^ 
be  had  so  strenuously  defended.     Afterwards,  if  not  a4^ 
the  time,  he  revenged  himself  by  the  taunt,^  which  w& 
now  know  to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  that  Melitiu^ 
had  compromised  himself  by  compliance  with  heatheii 
sacrifices :  "  0  that  Melitius  had  never  been  received  hy 
^  the  Church  !     By  some  means  or  other,"  he  sayis,  with 
an   unmistakable   bitterness,'  ^  the   Melitians  were  re- 
^  ceived,  but  the  reason  I  need  not  tell."     He  was  clear- 
ly in  a  minority  in  the  Council.     However  much  in  his 
later  life  we  may  rejoice  that  Athanasius  stood  firm 
against  the  world,  we  may  fairly  rejoice  that  on  this 
occasion  Athanasius  stood  alone   against  the  Church, 
and  that  the  Church  stood  and  prevailed  against  Ath- 
anasius. 

in.  The  main  grievances  of  the  Christian  world,  all 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  Church  of  Egypt,  had 
been  remedied.  There  still  remained  the  correction  of 
abuses  such  as  have  ever  since  occupied,  in  name  at  leasts 
the  chief  attention  of  every  General  Council.  Little  as  is 
the  notice  that  these  regulations  attract,  compared  with 

1  See  Hefele,  i.  881.  »  Athan.  ApoL  c  Arian.  58,  71. 
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ife  special  controverBies  wMch  caSed  the  Coimc3  to- 
gether, they  have  a  peculiar  interest  of  their  own. 
Tkej  give  us  an  insight  into  the  customs  and  morals 
ctf  the  age ;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  observed 
or  neglected  now,  gives  us  a  measure  of  the  nearness 
or  of  the  distance  of  our  relations  to  the  Council 

The  Apocryphal  Canons  of  Nicsea  fill  forty  books. 
They  are  translated  into  Arabic,  and  are  re-  The  aw- 
fleivod  by  the  Eastern  Chim^h  as  binding  with  Cuumi. 
fte  validity  of  Imperial  laws.  They  are,  in  fisuat,  a  col- 
lection of  all  the  customs  and  canons  of  the  Orientai 
Church,  ascribed  to  the  Nicene  Council,  bs  all  good 
fi^lish  customs  to  Alfred.^  But  the  authentic  Canons 
Ire  only  twenty  in  number,  filling  only  three  or  Jfour 
pages.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  points  mentioned  dn 
tonnection  with  the  Council,  which  are  not  contained 
in  these  Canons.  Four  such  usages  are  thus  cited  by 
the  writere  of  the  next  two  generations,  namely :  the 
kijuQction  to  ofier  the  Eucharist  &sting;  the  permis- 
ffion  of  appeal  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  higher 
^apostolical"  sees;  the  revision  of  the  decrees  of  former 
Councils  by  those  that  followed ;  the  prohibition  of 
second  marriage  to  the  clergy,  and  of  two  bishops  in 
the  Bame  see.' 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
was  now  fixed.    The  Canonical  and  the  Apocry-  Decision  d 
phal  books  were  placed  together  near  the  Holy  ^s^J^ 
Table,  with  a  prayer  that  the  canonical  might  be  ^'*'** 
finmd  above  and  the  others  below.'   This  was  no  doubt  a 
mere  popular  representation.    It  is  a  mark  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Nicene,  and  indeed  of  all  the  early  Coimcils, 
that  they  never  ventured  to  define  the  limits  of  the 
lacred  books.    But  that  some  discussion  on  the  ^ubjecMi 

i  Hefele,  I  844-850. 

<  See  the  question  discuasedf  Manii,  iL  784 ;  Brogliei  ii.  428. 

a  Mansi,  iL  749. 
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took  place^  may  be  inferred  fix>m  Jerome's  belief^  tint 
The  Book    ^^  Book  of  Judlth  was  there  and  then  leoog- 
«r  Judith,    nized  as  canonicaL    Such  a  recognition,  or  even 
the  belief  in  such  a  recognition,  probably  had  great 
weight  in  determining  for  many  centuries  the  recep- 
tion of  that  most  doubtful  of  all  the  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings.    Nor  has  its  reception  been  barren  of  res\dt8.    It 
has  answered  the  purpose  of  opening  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  theologians  in  the  Church  of  Rome  to  the 
shades  and  degrees  of  canonicity  and  inspiration.    In 
France,  its  perusal  as  a  sacred  book  nerved  the  hand 
of  Charlotte  Corday  to  the  assassination  of  Marat 

From  these  doubtful  points  we  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  twenty  Canons,  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  the  history  of  the  Council 

They  may  be  divided,  for  convenience,  into  font 
groups :  — 

1.  Those  which  relate  to  clerical  jurisdiction  bring 
Cinons  on  ^^*>  ^OTe  forcibly  perhaps  than  any  others,  the 
JJSj^iJ}.  inequality  of  observance  which  those  ancient 
^^^  decrees  have  received.  They  are  the  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7th,  15th,  16th,  and  18tL 

The  fifth  Canon  breathes  an  air  of  Ante-Nicene  sim- 
The  fifth     plicity.    It  is  intended  to  act  as  a  check  on  the 

Canon.  "'■ 

On  ]grovin-  tyranny  of  individual  Bishops,  to  guard  against 
«ii«-  the  unjust  exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  Church 

through  the  party-spirit  (c^iXovcucui),  or  the  narrow-mind- 
edness (/xacpo^ia),  or  the  personal  dislike  (drfiia),  of  the 
Bishop  of  any  particular  diocese.  To  remedy  this,  all 
questions  of  excommunication  are  to  be  disciissed  in 
Provincial  Councils  to  be  held  twice  a  year,  once  in  the 
autumn,  once  before  Easter,  in  order  that  the  offerings 
.at  the  Easter  communion  might  be  made  with  good  con- 
sciences and  good-will  towards  each  other.    Tlie  whole 

i£pistiH. 
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of  this  machinery  has  necessarily  passed  away.^  But  the 

Decree  renders  a  striking  testimony  to  the  care  with 

i?hich  the  rights  of  individuals  were  guarded,  and  to 

the  belief  in  the  ancient  Evangelical  doctrine  of  foi^ 

fiearance  and  forgiveness. 

The   fourth  Canon   is   still   observed    through   the 
greater  part  of  Christendom.    It  enjoined  that,  The  fbnrth 
at  the  consecration  (^ordination,"  as  it  was  then  OntheOr- 
termed)  of  a  Bishop,  no  less  than  three  Bishops  Bbhops. 
should  be  concerned,  as  representing  the  absent  Bishops 
of  the  province,  who  might  be  detained  by  pressing  burf- 
ness  or  the  length  of  the  journey.    On  the  observance 
of  this  Canon  in  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker 
"of  Canterbury,  on  its  neglect  in  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Petersen  of  Upsala,  depends  the  different 
Megree  of  validity  and  regularity  which  is  attached  by 
scrupulous  churchmen  to  the  orders  of  the  Church  of 
Ebgland  and  of  the  Church  of  Sweden. 

The  6th,  7th,  15th,  and  18th  Canons,  could  we  but 
look  under  their  surface,  each  probably  represents  a 
fierce  debate,  in  which  we  almost  seem  to  see  the  very 
combatants  engaged.    The  two  highest  dignitaries  in 
&e  Council  were  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch.    The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  had 
been  assailed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Melitius.    It  was  this, 
probably,  which  led  to  the  sixth  Canon,  coniSrm-  The  sixth 
ii^  to  him  and  to  his  brother  Metropolitans  o^th^  p^. 
whatever  ancient  privfleges  they  had  possessed  J^^'' 
over  the  Bishops  in  their  respective  provmces.  p'*''*^ 
In  this  Canon  we  see  the  first  germ  of  the  yet  unde- 
Teloped  Patriarchates  of  the  East;  and,  in  the  one 
precedent  selected  for  such  a  jurisdiction,  we  see  the 

1  An  attanpt  to  revive  ^  this  pearl  of  reformatory  decrees,"  as  it  has  been 
called,  was  made  in  the  Coancil  of  Basle.  See  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Jiiliaii| 
bj  the  Bev.  R.  Jenkins,  p.  227. 


orgdnizatkm  airiMKly  farmed  of  what  was  to  beoonB^ 
Oie   Fatriarcliat^  of  tiie  West    "'This,''  tibe  Cooaell 

says,  ^  is  to  be  laid  down  as  is  the  G^tom  in  ike  paraUri 
^case  ^f  the  Bishop  of  Homey  ^ 

In  later  times,  and  especiaQy  at  the  Council  of  €ha^ 
cedon,  this  decide  was  made  the  ground  o(  exalting  the 
primacy  of  the  Boman  fiee  above  that  of  Constantinople 
which  of  course  had  not  been  mentioned  at  Nicssa.    But 
it  is  a  reanaikable  instance  of  the  cautious  and  deliberate 
spirit  of  the  Nioene  Council  that  the  settiement  of  the 
jurisdiction  refers  to  no  groimds,  historical  or  doctrinal^ 
for  its  decision,  but  simply  appeals  to  established  iisage^ 
in  words  which  have  since  become  almost  proverbial 
^  Let  ancient  customs  prevail  ^  {rk  ^x'ua,  1^  KfMTdrm). 

This  confirmation,  limited  as  it  was,  of  long  j9r«ril£^ 
)iaturally  led  to  a  claim  on  the  part  of  another  see^ 
which  was  itself  soon  to  aspire  to  an  equality  with  the 
others,  but  now  only  sought  a  hmnble  recognition  ci 
i^^^Qti^  its  former  grandeur.  The  seventh  Canon  ran 
S^^t?oBs  ^^us>  ^^d  ^^  discloses  a  slight  passage  at  arms 
li^Md*'  between  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  and  Macarius  of 
c«8area.  ^j^  Capitolina,  not  yet  «  Jerusalem : "  —  « As 
^custom  and  ancient  tradition  have  obtained  that  the 
'Bishop  of  JQlia  should  be  honored,  let  him  bear  his 
^  proper  honor,"  ^^  so  far  Macarius  gained  his  point,  ^-^ 
but  (and  here  we  cannot  mistake  the  intervention  of 
his  superior,  the  Metropolitan  of  Csesarea,)  "  always  sav- 
'ing  the  rights  of  the  metropolitan/*  So  closely  was 
the  ecclesiastical  organization  framed  on  the  arrange^ 
ments  of  the  Empire,  that  even  the  parent  Church 
of  Christendom  could  not  take  precedence,  even  m 
the  Holy  Land,  of  the  merely  secular  seat  of  the  Bo 

1  Rufinns  (i.  6)  adds :  "  ut  vel  ille  iBgypti,  vel  hie  suburbicariaram  eccle- 
■iardm  w^chtidiDeiB  g^at**  By  ^*  flubtirbicarianim  "  im  nfeant  the  cfarfTches 
of  the  Italian  pnefectiire,  specially  under  the  Yicamte  of  Borne,  tiz.  Soiitheni 
Italy  and  the  ialandB.    Greenwood,  L  188.  .     , 


Ml.  govenimeilt  It  wa&  the  s^ine  Bj^iHti.  which  giiliiec( 
WSHam  the  Conqueror  in  }m  s^leotioa  of  the  'Honxam 
iertressesy  rather  than  the  Saxon  sanctuaries^  as  the 
le^  of  the,  bishoprics  pf  England.  But  la  this  case  we 
^h  the  relation  of  the  sees,  of  C^esarea  and  Jerusalem 
on  the  very  edge  of  their  turn,  Before  another  tei^ 
fnx&^  ^^iA  Capitolina  ha^  not  piily  beooine  Jerusalem, 
lint  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ha4  been  discovered,  and  Maca^ 
aw  wa9;  more  than  coi^penoated  for  any  concessions  he 
mj  have  made  to  Eusebius  at  Nic»a ;  and  by  the  nexi) 
mtuTy  his  see  had  become  a  patriarchate^  whili^  Ca^aa& 
fM  remain^  an  inferior  bishopric. 

The  fifteenth  Canon  struck  at  a  custom  which  pre^ 
vailed,  as  it  would  seem^  hurgdy  even  at  4hat  FHteeaib 
eady  time,  and  which,  m  spite  of  this,  canon,  ?roiiiudoi^ 
waft  continued,  and  probably  will  continue  aa  udil 
]ong  a»  the  Church  itself  It  ps^ibit^  absolutely  the 
tmnslation  of  any  Bishop,  Presbyter,  or  Deacon,  fron^ 
^tne  city  to  another.  There  were  at  least,  two  high  peiv 
•onagea  in  the  CouncU  who  must  have  winoed  undei^ 
tbia  decree,  the  orthodox  Eustathiu3  of  Antioch,^  and 
the  heterodox  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia.  But  they  woulcl 
iMive  had  their  revenge,  if  they  could  have,  seen  how 
aoon  the  decree  would  have  spent  ita  forces  Eusebiiui 
himseli^  who  had  subscribed  this  very  depree,  was  tranat. 
lated  a  few  years  afterwards  from  Nicomedia  to  Conn 
atantinople,^  and  it  was  thought  so  heroio  a  virtue  in 
Eusebius  of  Caesarea  to  have  declined  a  translation  ^ 
the  flee  of  Antioch,  thai  Constantino  declared  him  in 
consequence  fit.  to  be  a  Bishop,,  not  of  a  single  city,  but 
of  the  whole  world.'  By  the  close  of  the  century  it. 
W&P  set  aside  aa  if  it  had  BQver  exiated^  and  there  10 

>  EottatliiaB  had  been  translated  ftum  Berrhoaa^  and  Eu^bius  from  Bt^ 

I.     See  Hefele,  i.  404. 

t  Tkfl9«.  ll%  «  ios.  iL  19. 
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probably  no  Church  in  Europe  in  which  the  conyen- 
ience  or  the  ambition  of  men  has  not  proved  too  strong 
for  its  adoption.  If  the  translation  of  Bishops  has  now 
become  the  exception,  yet  the  translation,  the  promo- 
tion, of  Presbyters  and  Deacons  from  place  to  place  has 
been  so  common  as  to  escape  all  notice. 

The  eighteenth  Canon,  on  the  other  hand,  touches 
Eighteenth  *^  ®^^  which  has  Vanished,  and  hardly  left  t 
^^^^'  trace  behind.  Later  ages  have  been  acoos- 
tomed  to  the  domination  of  Popes,  Bishops,  Presbyters. 
But  the  Church  of  the  Nicene  age  was  vexed  with  the 
peculiar  presumption  of  the  order  of  Deacons  Being 
usually  the  confidential  attendants  of  the  Bishops,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  place  among  the  Pres- 
byters, and  of  receiving  the  Eucharist  even  before  the 
Keitnunt  of  Bishops  thcmselvcs.  This  the  Council  of  Nicsea 
«f  iieacons.  strongly  reproves,  and  glances  at  certain  places 
and  cities  where  the  reproof  was  specially  needed.  One 
young  Deacon,  we  know,  there  was  present  in  the 
Council,  whose  prominent  activity  on  this  occasion  pro- 
voked the  envy  of  many  of  his  superiors.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  place  specially''  alluded  to  was  not 
Alexandria,  but  Eome.  The  Bishop  Sylvester,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  absent.  But  his  two  Presbyters,  Victor 
and  Vincentius,  were  present  We  learn  from  Jerome 
how  the  Koman  Deacons  took  especial  advantage  of 
their  master's  dignity  to  lord  it  over  the  Boman  Pres* 
byters,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  twei 
aggrieved  Presbyters  took  the  opportunity  of  urging 
what  in  the  Bishop's  presence  would  have  been  un* 
necessary  or  inexpedient 

2.  One  regulation  alone,  the  twentieth  Canon,  related 
TwenUeth  to  worship :  that  which  enjoins  that  on  every 
Prohibition  Sunday,  and  in  daily  worship  between  Easter 

of  kneeling  _   _.  i         -i  .  /»    i 

)n  Sundays,  and  Pcutecost,  the  devotions  of  the  people  wall 
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W  performed  standing.  Kneeling  is  forbidden.  The 
tlmost  imiversal  violation  of  this  Canon  in  Western 
(^lurches,  at  the  present  day,  illu|trates  our  remoteness 
&Mn  the  time  and  comitry  of  the  Nicene  Fathers.  To 
pray  standing  was,  in  pubUc  worship,  beUeyed  to  have 
been  an  apostolical  usage.  It  is  still  the  universal  prao- 
tice  in  the  Eastern  Church,  not  only  on  Sundays,  but 
week-days.  But  in  the  West  kneeling  has  gradually 
taken  its  place  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and 
at  times  the  Lutherans  of  Germany,  are  probably  the 
only  Occidental  Christians  who  now  observe  the  one 
only  rubric^  laid  down  for  Christian  worship  by  the 
First  (Ecumenical  Council 

3.  The  Canons  which  relate  to  the  manners  an^ 
iQorals  of  the  clergy  naturally  carry  us  back  to  evils 
long  extinct.  But  they  are  all  distinguished  by  a  re« 
xnarkable  prudence  and  moderation;  namely,  the  Isi^ 
2d,  3d,  and  17th. 

The  Ist  is  aimed  against  acts '  of  excessive  asceticism^ 
which  bad  led  to  scandalous  consequences.  The  2d 
restrains  the  rapid  transition  of  converts  from  heathen'- 
ism  to  baptism,  and  from  baptism  to  ordination.  The 
17ih,  with  the  strong  feeling  of  those  times  against 
usury,  forbids  the  clergy  to  make  money  by  exorbitant 
interest.  The  third  Canon  guarded  against  the  The  thud 
scandals  which  miirht  arise  from  the  ancient  Prohibiting 

.  •  «       InterconfW 

practice  of  the  intimate  companionship  of  the  with  re- 
wDlergy  with   religious  women,'  not  bound  to  women. 
.4hem  by  ties  of  close  kindred,  « who  were  not  ti^eir 
*  mothers,  sisters,  or  aunts."    But  connected  with  this 
decree  was  an  abortive  attempt^  which  discloses  to  us 

1  Rafinus  (i.  6)  omits  it 

s  See  Bingham,  xiii.  8 ;  Beyeridge,  Synod,  ad  I.  note  44 ;  Athan.  Tracl% 
«d.  l^ewman,  iL  250-252. 

9  cweufuKToi,  alto  called  dymnrrai.    See  Bingham^  tL  %  13. 
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wie  of  the  moM  interesting  scenes  of  the  CoiUHsiL  k 
proposition  wha  made,  enjoining  that  all  married  do^ 
(according  to  one  report,  including  even  subdeaeoa^ 
were  to  separate  from  their  wives*    It  was  in  substaifle 
the  same  measure  that  was  afterwards  proposed  and  mih 
ried  in  the  Spanish  Coimcil  of  Illiberis,  and  it  ia  then- 
fore  not  improbable  that  it  was  brought  forward  on  UtiB 
eccasion  by  the  great  Hosius.    It  was  also,  we  are  told^ 
supported  by  Eustathius  of  Antioch.^     But  every  dil- 
tinguished  member  of  the  Council  in  turn  seems  to  hm 
met  with  a  rebuff    The  opposition  came  from  a  mat 
jhcDtest  of    unexpected  quarter.    From  amongst  the  Egyj^ 
MuiMt       tian  Bishops  stepped  out  into  the  midst,  looking 
ctkihacy.     out  of  his  ouo  remaining  eye,  and  halting  on 
Ids  paralysed  leg,  the  old  hermit-confessor,  P&phnuto 
or  Paphnute.    With  a  roar  of  indignation,  rather  ifaHt 
with  a  speech,'  he  broke  into  the  debate : — ^  Lay  not 
^  this  heavy  yoke  on  the  clergy.  *  Marriage  is  honorabfe 
^  in  all^  and  the  bed  undefiled.'    By  exaggerated  strict- 
^  ness  you  will  do  the  Church  more  harm  than  good 
^  All  cannot  bear  such  an  ascetic  rule.   The  wives  ibasn^ 
^  selves  will  suffer  from  it  Marriage  itself  is  continence. 
^  It  is  enough  for  a  man  to  be  kept  from  marriage  after 
^he  has  been  ordained,  according  to  the  ancient'  oua- 
^tom;  but  do  not  separate  him  from  the  wife  whom 
^  once  for  all  he  married  when  he  was  still  a  layman." 
His  speech  produced  a  profound  sensation.^    His  own 
austere  life  of  unblemished  celibacy  gave  force  to  every 
word  that  he  uttered ;  he  showed  that  rare  excellence 
of  appreciating  difficulties  which  he  himself  did  not  fee), 
and  of  honoring  a  state  of  life  which  was  not  his  own. 

1  Synod,  Gangr.  4.    (Hefele,  L  417.) 
'  Soc.  i.  11 :  k(36a  fuucpa, 
'  Apost  Const,  vi  1 7. 

4  James  of  Nisibis  (if  his  Sermons  are  genuine)  took  the  same  tmw, 
xrixL  s.  9,  88S.    (Kottth,  Opusc  L  409.) 
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^Ee  has  been  rewarded  by  the  gratitude  of  tbe  whole 
'pwtem  Church,  which  still,  according  to  the  rule  which 
':he  proposed,  allows  and  now  almost  enjoins  marriage  on 
i&  its  clergy  before  ordination,  without  permitting  it 
ifterwards.^    The  Latin  Church  has  rushed  into  the  op- 
fosite  extreme ;  but,  owing  to  Paphnute's  victory,  must 
hive  been  conscious  from  the  first  that  it  was  acting  in 
defiance  of  the  well-known  intention  and  wise  modeivu- 
Han  of  the  Fathers  of  Nicasa.     The  story  has  been 
denied,  and  explained  away.    Even  the  candid  French 
layman  who  has  last  written  the  account  of  the  Council 
tiizows  it  into  an  appendix.'    As  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury it  is  omitted  in  the  one  Latin  histoiian  of  these 
events.    But  its  authenticity  is  beyond  dispute ; '  and 
even  in  the  West  the  wise  Egyptian  hermit  has  not 
heen  forgotten.    An  aged  cardinal,  at  the  Council  of 
tBasle^  (though,  unfortunately,  with  less  success  than 
Paphnutius),  expressed  himself  so  nearly  in  the  same 
way  that  we  can  hardly  help  supposing  a  reminiscence 
of  this  incident    Yet  later,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  when 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  was  tried  before   the 
Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  Durham,  Llandafi^  and 
CSiichester,  and  the  question  of  the  marriage  of  priests 
was  discussed,  ^  My  Lord  Chancellor  and  many  with  him 
*  cried  out  that  Master  Hooper  had  never  read  the 
"Councila    *Yes,  my  Lord,'  quoth  Hooper,  ^and  my 
'Lord  of  Chichester,  to-day,  knoweth  that  the  great 
■Council  of  Nice,  by  the  means  of  one  Paphnutius^ 

>  It  was  an  Egyptian  tradition  that  the  decree  was  carried  so  far  as  related 
U>  Bishops,  the  separation  having  been  previously  enforced  in  regard  to  Patti* 
ferchs;  who,  however,  did  not  .exist  till  long  after  the  CoonciL  Eutych.  AniL 
A50. 

9  Broglie,  ii.  4S(k 

'  For  the  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  story,  and  a  candid 
nd  complete  refutation  of  them,  se«  Hefele,  L  417. 

4  lliliEian'a  Latia  Christianity,  vii.  562. 
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^decreed  that  no  minister  should  be  separated  fiom 
^  his  wife.'  But  such  clamor  and  cries  were  used  thik 
*  the  Council  of  Nice  was  not  seen.**  * 

4.  The  remaining  decrees  for  the  most  part  sprang 
Q^^^  from  the  same  agitations  as  those  which  had 
conscience,  produced  the  Melitian  schism.  They  were  the 
settlements  of  cases  of  conscience  which  arose  in  deal- 
ing with  those  who  had  given  way  in  the  recent  perae^ 
cutions.  They  remind  us  that  we  are  still  on  the  border 
land  between  the  persecuted  and  the  established  age  of 
the  Church.  They  steer  for  the  most  part  thQ  same 
middle  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Melitians.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  offenders  are  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
clerical  office,  yet  gently  admitted  to  communion.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  austere  Puritan  or  Novatian  sec- 
taries, who,  like  the  Melitians,  had  separated  from  the 
Church  rather  than  communicate  with  their  faOen 
brethren,  are  allowed  to  reenter  the  Church  with  re^ 
ordination,  or  even  to  retain  their  orders  in  remotd 
cities  and  villages. 

In  this  decree  we  can  dimly  discern  two  characters  of 
Acesius.  the  Council  on  opposite  sides.  One  is  Acesius,* 
who  was  then  a  Bishop  of  the  Novatians,  and  who  would 
doubtless  defend  the  interests  of  his  sect.  The  other  is 
Hypatins  of  Hyp^tius  of  Gaugni.  He  was  probably  a  vehe- 
Gangra.  jnent  opponcut  of  the  Novatians :  for,  many 
years  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  by  a  gang  of  Novar 
tian  ruffians,  in  a  pass  near  Gangra,  and  pelted  and 
stoned  to  death*  The  incident  is  curious,  as  showing 
the  savage  character  of  the  sect.  But,  on  this  occasion, 
the  modified  reception  of  the  Novatians  by  the  Council 
may  be  considered  as  its  final  act  of  toleration.  AM 
ktonesty.    cvcry  rulc  admits  of  an  exception,  so  even  the 

t  Foxe  (Wordsworth,  EccL  Biog.  iL  462). 

*  See  Lecture  IlL  '  Menolog.  Marcli  SL 
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general  amnesty  of  the  Council  (in  the  19th  canon) 
excepted  from  the  general  favor  the  small  sect  of  the 
disciples  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  "Synodus  Nicaena^- 
aays  Jerome,  in  his  argument  against  the  Luciferians,^ 
'omnes  hsereticos    suscepit    prseter  Pauli  Samosateni 

•  discipulos." 

The  Coimcil  had  now  completed  its  labors.    The  set* 
ilement  of  the  Arian  and  the  Paschal  contro-  ^^^.^ 
Tersies  was  embodied  in  a  letter  of  the  Em-  ^i^ail^ 
peror  to  the  Churches  generally.    The  settle-  »«"p^<»"- 
ment  of  the  Melitian  controversy  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  of  the  Council  to  the  Church  of  Egypt.     The 
Creed  and  the  twenty  Canons  were  written  in  a  volume, 
and  again  subscribed  by  all  the  Bishops.    Some  singular 
legends  adorn  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.    It  was  be* 
Keved  in  later  times  ^  that  two  of  the  318  Bish- Legend  of 
ops;  Chrysanthus  and  Mysonius,  who  had  en- ^S'^mV*-^"* 
tirely  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  Council,  ^^^^ 
had  died  before  the  close  of  its  sessions,  and  been  buried 
in  the  cemetery  of  Nicaea.    When  the  day  for  the  final 
subscription  arrived,  the  Bishops  took  the  volume  to  the 
grave  of  the  two  dead  men,  addressed  them,  as  Mussut 
mans  still  address  their  dead  saints,  and  solemnly  con- 
jured them,  that,  if  now  in  the  clearness  of  the  Divine 
Presence  they  still  approved,  they  would  come  and  sign 
with  their  brethren  the  decrees  of  the  Faith.     They 
then  sealed  the  volume,  and  laid  it  on  the  tomb,  leaving 
blank  spaces  for  the  signatures,  watched  in  prayer  all 
nighty  and  returned  in  the  morning,  when,  on  breaking 
the  seal,  they  found  the  two  subscriptions,  "  We,  Chry- 

•  santhus  and  Mysonius,  fully  concurring  with  the  first 

•  Holy  and  (Ecumenical  Synod,  although  removed  from 

•  earth,  have  signed  the  volume  with  our  own  hands." 
A  bolder  attempt  to  give  a  supernatural  sanction  to  tho 

i  e.  26.  «  Niceph.  H.  £.  viiL  33. 
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deerees  waa  retained  in  another  9ltory^  preserrecl  m  tin 
Lf gend  of   Alexandrian  Churchy  as  derived  from  the  courth 
«i^o?**^ier8  of  the  Palace.    **When  the  Bishope  toofc 
•piruT^     "  their  places  on  their  thrones  they  were  318  j 
^  when  they  rose  up  to  be  called  over  it  appeared  that 
**  they  were  319 ;   so  that  they  never  could  make  the 
^number  come  right,  and  whenever  they  approached 
^  the  last  of  the  series,  he  immediately  turned  into  the 
"likeness  of  his  next  neighbor"     This  truly  Oriental 
legend  expresses  in  a  daring  figure,  what  waa  undouWr 
edly  the  belief  of  the  next  generation  of  the  Churchy 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  present  to  guide  theit 
deliberations  aright 

We  return  to  the  actual  history.  The  Emperor  had 
now  accomplished  his  wish.  The  three  controyeraiea 
had  been  extinguished.  The  Christian  world,  as  he 
hoped,  had  been  reduced  to  peace  and  uniformity.  The 
twentieth  anniversary  of  his  accession  was  come  round: 
The  25th  of  July,  celebrated  throughout  the  Empire 
with  games  and  festivities,  was  appointed  by  him  for  a 
solemn  banquet  to  the  assembled  Bishops.  Not  one  wae 
naissing.  The  sight  exceeded  all  expectation.  The  hxt^ 
perial  guards,  who  had  not  entered  the  chamber  wheve 
the  Coimcil  had  been  assembled,  were  now  drawn  up 
round  the  vestibule  of  the  Palace  with  their  sworde 
drawn.  The  Bishops,  many  of  whom  had  only  seen  the 
bare  steel  of  the  Roman  swords  in  the  hands  of  their 
executioners  and  torturers,  might  well  have  started  aft 
the  sight.  Eusebius  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that 
they  passed  through  the  midst  of  them  without  aey 
signs  of  fear,  and  reached  the  room  prepared  for  their 
reception,  apparently  the  same  as  that  in  which  they 
had  met  for  debate.  Instead  of  the  seats  and  benches^ 
QQUches  or  chairs  or  mattings^  were  placed  along  each 

X  SpiciL  Soleoo.  i.  ft28.  S  Theod.  L  10. 
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lide;   and  in  the  midst  vma  a  table  for  fhe  Emperor^ 

with  a  favored  few.    "It  might  have   seemed,"  says 

flusebius,  who  no  doubt  was  one  of  these^ "  the  likeness 

H{  the  kingdom  of  Christ  —  the  fancy  of  a  dream, 

^mther  than  a  waking  reality."     The  Emperor  himself 

presided,  and,  as  the  feast  went  on,  called  to  him  one 

Sishop  after  another,  and  loaded  each  with  gifts  in  pro- 

portion  to  his  deserta    Three  are  specially  named,  ad 

ftiariLed  out  for  peculiar  honor.    James  of  Nisi-  commen- 

.bis  (so  ran  the  Eastern  tale^)  saw  angels  stand-  jj^^^ 

dug  round  the  Emperor,  and  underneath   his  ^'"^^ 

-purple^  robe  discovered  a  sackcloth  garment    Constan* 

!tine,  in  return,  saw  angels  ministering  to  James,  placed 

iBB  seat  above  the  other  Bishops,  and  said :  "  There  are 

^  liiree  pillars  of  the  world,  Antony  in  Egypt,  Nicolas 

"  of  Myra,  James  in  Assyria."     The  two  other  incidents 

.are  as  certainly  historical,  as  this  is  legendary.    Paphnu* 

4ias  was  lodged  in  the  Palace.     The  Emperor  j^^^^  ^ 

4iad  often  sent  for  him  to  hear  his  stories  of  the  ^'aphnutius. 

ipeisecution ;  and  now  it  was  remarked  how  he  threw 

'his  «rms  round  the  old  man,  and  put  his  lips  to  his  eye- 

'less  socket,  as  if  to  suck  out  with  his  reverential  kiss 

4he  blessing  which,  sa  it  were,  lurked  in  the  sacred 

eavity,*  and  stroke  down  with  his  Imperial  touch  *  the 

'frightful  wound ;  how  he  pressed  his  legs  and  arms  and 

oroyal  purple  to  the  paralyzed  limbs,  and  put  his  own 

^^eball  into  the  socket    Acesius,  the  Novatian,  Ace»ius 

^  .  .  'the  Nova- 

Ttpo,  had  come  at  Constantine's  special  request;  tian. 

IB  the  hope,  no  doubt,  that  the  genial  atmosphere  of  the 

Council  would  soften  his  prejudices  against  the  Estab- 

i  Biblioth.  Patr.  p.  civ.  <  See  Lecture  IV.  p.  213. 

S  Thvodoret  (i.  10)  speaks  of  the  Eiiipeit>r  doing  this  to  all  who  had  lost 
dieir  right  eye;  but  Bufinus  (i.  4)  and  Socrates  (i.  11)  ^x  it  specially  to 
Faphnutius.  Gregory  of  Cesarea  (De  Pat  Nic  316)  names  the  banquet, 
Imt  extends  it  to  alL 

4  Buf:  L  4. 
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lished  Church  of  the  Empire.    It  was  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  this  banquet  that  the  dialogue  took  place 
which  was  reported  to  the  historian  Socrates  by  the  eye- 
witness Auxano.    "WeU,**  said  the  Emperor,  *^do  ytm 
**  agree  with  the  Creed  and  the  settlement  of  the  Pasclial 
^question?"     "There  is  nothing  new,  your  Majesty,* 
replied  Acesius,  "in  the  decisions  of  the  Council;  6x 
^it  is  thus  that  from  the  beginning  and  from  the  qmft* 
^tolical  times^I  have  received  both  the  definition  of 
« the  faith  and  the  time  of  the  Paschal  Feast''     «  Why, 
^  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  do  you  still  remain  separate 
"  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  ?  "     The  old  Dis* 
senter  could  not  part  with  his  grievance ;  he  intrenched 
himself  within  his  unfailing  argument ;  he  poinded  £ortix 
an  animated  description  of  the  doings  in  the  Decian 
persecution,  and  of  the   strictness  of  primitive  times, 
which  the  Church  had  surrendered.    "None,"  he  saa^ 
"  who,  after  baptism,  have  sinned  the  sin,  which  the  Di- 
"  vine  Scriptures  call  the  sin  imto  death,  have  a  rigfa^t 
"  to  partake  in  the  Divine  mysteries.     They  ought  to  be 
"  moved  to  perpetual  repentance.     The  priests  have  no 
"  power  to  forgive  them ;  only  God,  who  alone  has  the 
"  right  to  pardon  sins."  So  spoke  the  true  ancestor  of  the 
Puritans  of  all  ages,  —  the  true  mouth-piece  of  that  nar^ 
row  spirit^  which  thinks  itself  entitled  to  pronoimce  on 
the  sins  which  can  never  be  forgiven ;  which  makes  a 
show  of  charity  in  delivering  over  its  adversaries  to 
what  are  called,  as  if  in  bitter  irony,  the  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God.     The  Emperor,  for  once,  was  not  over- 
awed.    His  natural  common  sense  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  replied,  with  that  short  dry  humor  which  stamps  the 
saying  as  authentic :  "  Ho !  ho !  Acesius ;  plant  a  ladder^ 
"  and  climb  up  into  heaven  by  yourself."  ^ 

These  are  the  last  actual  words  which  we  have  firom 

1  Soc.  L  10, 
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the  Emperor  on  this  solemn  occasion,  so  characteristic, 
80  fiill  of  instruction  for  the  Puritans  and  sectarians  of 
all  times,  that  we  might  well  take  leave  of  him  with 
those  words  on  his  lips.  But  quite  in  accordance  with 
their  general  spirit  is  the  farewell  speech,  of  p^reweii 
which  the  substance  only  has  been  preserved  4t^^  ^ 
to  ufi,  made  by  him  to  the  assembled  Bishops,  p^*^- 
(m  one  of  the  days  inunediately  before  their  departure. 
Ab  they  stood  in  his  presence,  he  renewed,  with  the  ad- 
ditional experience  which  the  last  month  had  afforded, 
his  exhortations  to  mutual  peace.  ^  Let  them  avoid 
"  their  bitter  party  strifes  [here,  no  doubt,  he  looked  at 
•the  deputation  from  Alexandria] ;  let  them  not  envy 
^  any  one  distinguished  amongst  the  Bishops  for  wisdom 
•piere  he  would  glance  alternately  at  the  detractors  of 
'  Eusebius  of  CaBsarea  and  of  Athanasius] ;  but  regard 
^the  merit  of  every  single  individual  as  common  prop- 

*  erty.  Let  not  those  who  were  superior  look  down  on 
•their  inferiors  [here  a  look  at  Acesius].  God  only 
•could  judge  who  were  really  superior.  Perfection  was 
•rare  everywhere,  and  therefore  all  allowance  must  be 
^made  for  the  weaker  brethren  [here  a  glance  of  com- 

*  mendation  to  Paphnutius] ;  slight  matters  must  be  for^ 

*  given ;  human  infirmities  allowed  for ;  concord  prized 
*^  above  all  else.    Factions  only  caused  the  enemies  of 

*  the  faith  to  blaspheme.  In  all  ways  unbelievers  must 
•be  saved.    It  was  not  every  one  who  would  be  con- 

*  verted  by  learning  and  reasoning  [here  he  may  have 

*  turned  to  Spyridion  and  the  philosopher].  Some  join 
^  us  from  desire  of  maintenance  [this  be  said,  in  accord- 

*  ance  with  a  well-known  principle  which  he  was  wont 
*to  commend];  some  for  preferment;  some  for  pres- 
^  ents :  nothing  is  so  rare  as  a  real  lover  of  truth.    We 

*  must  be  like  physicians,  and  accommodate  our  medi- 
•^cines  to  the  diseases,  our  teaching  to  the  different 
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^  minds  of  all."  ^  Finally,  he  begged  their  earnest  pn^ 
era  to  Heaven  for  himself;  and  dismissed  them  on  thei 
journey  to  their  several  homes  with  letters  to  all  th 
provinces  through  which  they  passed^  with  the  injtiiM 
tion  to  celebrate  bis  own  twentieth  year  by  liberal  sixj 
port  to  the  returning  prelates.  He  also  ordered  that  i 
every  city  a  yearly  allowance  of  provisions  should  b 
made  for  the  widows  and  nims  and  other  sacred  minfl 
ters.  This  endowment  lasted,  though  in  a  diminishei 
amount,  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centiuy.* 

Another  decree  ordered  that  com  should  be  exportei 
to  those  countries  where  it  was  rare,  for  the  purpose  o 
the  sacramental  elements.  This  led  afterwards  to  vie 
lent  recriminations  between  the  Arians  and  AthanasiQi 
as  the  head  of  the  great  corn-country  of  Egypt* 

Before  the  end  of  August,  Nicsea  was  restored  1 
its  former  state,  but  the  fitme  of  the  Council  sti 
lingered  on  the  spot  It  was  said  that  they  had  m< 
for  the  last  time  in  a  building  in  the  centre  of  tl 
town  —  probably  the  same  as  that  which  had  receive 
them  on  their  first  arrival — to  pray  for  their  own  sal 
return  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  city.  Traditic 
pointed  out  a  spring,  which  was  believed  to  ha's 
Sprung  up  in  consequence  in  the  centre  of  the  apsif 
When  tlie  Arians  held  a  synod  at  Nice  in  Thrace, 
was  in  the  hope  that  under  the  common  name  of  tt 
Nicene  Creed  their  own  views  might  receive  a  bett< 
reception.*      When   the   Fourth   General  Council  Wi 

I  Eu8.  V.  C.  iii.  21. 

s  It  was  suspended  by  Julian,  and  reduced  to  one  third  hj  Jovian.  Tlie< 
i.  11. 

3  See  Lecture  VTL,  and  Tillemont,  viii.  82. 

*  Greg.  Ctes.  365.  For  the  supposed  insfnration  of  these  parti 
prayers  and  acclamations  see  Sarpi's  History  of  the  Council  of  Tra 
ii.  747. 

<  Soc.  iL  29.    See  Mami,  iL  797. 
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nomoned,  it  had  been  the  Emperor  Marcian'a  first  wish 
to  have  it,  not  at  Chalcedon,  but  within  the  sacred  wallft 
tf  NicfiBa.  The  last  Council  which  has  been  acknowl- 
riged  as  oecinnenical  both  by  the  Greek  and  the  Latin; 
Qmrch  received  no  doubt  additional  weight  fix>m  iia 
bong  held  at  Nicaea^  the  scene  of  the  first  and  greatesti 
of  them  aU.  It  was  supposed  to  have  (riven  the  city 
^  inpregnable  strength  when  attacked  by  the  PersiaJ; 
When  a  prisoner  was  taken  who  came  firom  NicsBa,  it 
was  a  security  for  hid  being  well  treated  by  his  cap* 

Tke  prelates  returned,  as  they  went^  at  the  public  ex* 
fffine.    Some,  it  is  said,  were  specially  commis-  nepartme  ., 
floned  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  Bishops, 
the  different  provinces  of  the  Empire.    The  only  recep^ 
tipQ  of  which  any  detailed'  mention  is  pre-J^uw 
i^ed,  is  that  iq  the  Armenian  Church.    Aris-  Decrees. 
tapeB  is  said  to  have  met,  his  £etther  Gregory  and  Eling 
TSridates  at  Yelasabata,  and  delivered  to  them  the 
Nicene  Canons.'    To  these  Gregory  added  a  few  rules 
IQd  then  retired  into  a  mountain  cave,  and  never  ap^ 
Reared  again,  leaving  the  diocese  to  Aristaces.     The 

^Jmn  of  praise  said  to  have  been  used  on  occasion  of 

ttiis  event  is  still  preserved  in  the  Armenian  Church :  * 
We  glorify  Him  who  was  before  all  ages,  adoring  the 
Boly  Trinity,  and  the  one  only  Divinity  of  the  Father, 

^  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever,  through 

*  eges  of  ages.    Amen." 

The  day  celebrated  in  the  different  Churches  as  the 

r 

^  TiDemont,  tI.  287.  The  Conncil,  afterwards  divided  into  the  two  of 
AiUmm  and  Seleucia,  was  to  have  met  at  Kicssa.  Theod.  iL  26;  SoBt 
it.  16. 

'  The  names  are  given  in  Photins,  BibliotL  471 ;  Gelas.  iiL  27. 

'  Moses  Choren.  ii.  87,  88. 

*  I  am  glad  to  reier  for  this  quotation  to  the  compendioas  bat  learned  Hia 
toy  of  the  Fourth  Century,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Bright^  p.  97. 

85 
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anniversary  of  the  Council  was  probably  that  on  whidk 
these  decrees  and  letters  were  published. 

Two  legends,  characteristic  of  the  Churches  of  the 
East  and  West,  mark  the  interest  which  each  attached 
to  the  reception  of  these  decrees.  When  they  arrived 
at  Rome,  so  runs  the  Latin  story,  Sylvester  convened^ 
with  Constantine's  consent,  another  Council  of  277 
Bishops,  in  which  the  Nicene  decrees  were  enforced 
by  the  Pope's  authority,  and  in  which  a  number  of 
minute  regulations  were  inserted,  descending  even  t4 
the  material  of  which  the  dress  of  Roman  deacons  wai 
to  be  made.^  It  is  one  of  the  fables  by  which  the  Bo» 
man  Church  has  endeavored  to  establish  a  precedent  for 
its  authority  over  Coimcils,  as  the  like  fables  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  and  the  false  Decretals,  were 
intended  to  establish  its  authority  over  princes  and 
kingdoms.  Like  all  such  fables  it  recoils  on  its  fraii^ 
^ers.  The  best  proof  that  no  such  authority  existed 
is  the  necessity  of  so  manifest  a  fiction  to  supply  the 
place  of  facts. 

The  Eastern  legend  is  far  more  pleasing,  and  may 
xegend  of    possiblv  havc  some  sliffht  foundation  of  truth. 

the  death  , 

of  Metroph.  Bcforc  thc  Bishops  finally  left  Nicaea,  Constan- 
Byzantium.  tine,  it  was  Said,  announced  that  he  had  one 
favor  to  beg.  They  granted  it  It  was  that  they  would 
return  with  him  to  Byzantium  to  see  Metrophanes,  the 
aged  Bishop  of  that  city,  whom  he  called  his  fisither; 
and  to  bless  by  their  presence  the  new  city  which  he 
was  about  to  found.'  They  came ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
they  met  both  the  Emperor  and  the  Bishop  of  the 
future  capital  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Emperor 
then  adjured  the  aged  prelate  to  name  his  successor. 

1  Anast.  Vit  Pont.  p.  86. 

*  '*  Which  he  had  foanded,"  is  the  Tersion  in  Photiat.     «  To  make  H  a 
J>atriarchal  city,"  Hist  of  Alex.  Pair.  79. 
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Metrophanes  replied^  with  a  smiling  countenanoe^  tkat  a 
week  since  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  in  a  dream, 
how  ten  days  from  that  time  his  end  would  come,  and 
^accordingly  named  Alexander  of  Byzantium  his  suo* 
oessor,  and  the  boy  Paul  ^  to  be  the  successor  of  Alex- 
loder.      Then  turning  to  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria: 
^ You  too,  my  brother,"  he  said,  "  shall  have  a  good  suo^ 
"cessor.**     And,  taking  the  young  deacon  Athanasius  by 
file  hand :  ^  Behold,"  said  he, "  the  noble  champion  of 
^Christ!     Many  conflicts  will  he  sustain,  in  company 
^  not  only  with  my  successor  Alexander,  but  even  with 
•my  next  successor  PauL"    With  these  words  he  laid 
1m  pall  on  the  Holy  Table  for  Alexander  to  take ;  and 
in  seven  days  afterwards,  on  the  4th  of  June,  expired 
h  his  117th  year*    Such,  according  to  the  Byzantine 
Mition,  was  the  inauguration  of  the  two  next  great 
events  of  Eastern  ecclesiastical  history,  the  Foundation 
rf  the  City  and  Church  of  Constantine,  and  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Pontificate  of  Athanasius. 

So  ended  the  Council  of  Nicsea.  There  remain  some 
general  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  this  detailed  ao- 
eonnt  of  its  history. 

1.  Fragmentary  as  the  narrative  has  been,  every  one 
BWBt  have  observed  how  various  are  the  inci-  pi^ej^^-  ^ 
feats  that  it  embraces.  Every  party  has  had  JS^Jhr** 
ifa  turn  J  every  one,  as  the  story  has  gone  on,  Conndi. 
mnM;  have  heard  something,  I  trust,  congenial  to  his 
e^  predilections;  something  also,  I  trust,  which  has 
been  distasteful.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  This  it  is 
irhich  makes  us  sure  that  we  are  reading,  not  a  mere 
conventional  legend,  but  a  real  chapter  of  human  life ; 
gtave  and  gay,  high  motives  and  low,  wise  sayings  and 
fooIisL  This  also  makes  us  feel  that  we  are  still  far 
beck  in  the  first  ages  of  the  history  of  the  Church.    The 

1  See  Lecture  m.  p.  196.  i  Phodiit,  Biblioth.  p.  47S. 
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elements  of  thought  and  feeling  which  at  Ephesus^  a 
Chaicedon,  at  the  Second  CouncU  of  Nicaaa^  at  Floi 
ence,  or  at  Trent,  are  narrowed  into  a  single  channe 
or  excluded  altogether,  are  here  all  blended  in  on> 
mixed  stream.  Every  Church  feels  that  it  has  somi 
standing-place  in  the  Council  Chamber  at  Nicaaa.  I 
this  the  highest  sense,  the  Council  was  truly  (Etc 
menicaL 

2.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  powerful  infli! 
Eflbetof  ence  exercised  over  the  results  of  the  Counci 
chancten.  bj  pcrsoual  character.  Take  away  Constantim 
Athanasius,  Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  Hosius,  Paphnutius,— 
and  how  materially  its  conclusions  would  have  varied 
It  is  a  truth  enforced  upon  us  both  by  history  and  ei 
perience,  yet  often  put  aside  by  theological  speculation 
in  former  days,  and  by  philosophical  speculations  in  tb< 
present 

.  3.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  advantage  of  contrast 
Contrast  of  iug  tho  later  apocryphal  representations  of  thi 
•adhisto-    Council  with  the  earlier  ones.    We  have  non 

rical  ac- 

caunu.  seen  what  the  contrasts  are.  The  profusion  oi 
miraculous  portents,  fanciful  legends,  and  rhetorica 
exaggerations  in  the  later  versions  sets  off  th< 
simplicity  and  the  vividness  of  the  old  accounts 
The  claims  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  occupy  si 
large  a  space  in  the  later  Roman  annals,  have  m 
place  in  the  true  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Cour 
xiL  In  the  descriptions  of  Eusebius  and  Athanasiuj 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  an  old  man  kept  away  by  il 
nesa,  who  would  have  had  a  high,  perhaps  the  highes 
^place,  as  Bishop  of  the  capital  city,  if  he  had  bee: 
there.  This  is  all.  The  later  additions  represent  th 
Council  as  convened  by  him,  its  decrees  as  confirme 
hy  him,  and  a  separate  Council  as  convoked  by  hii 
at  Rome  to  receive  them.    By  the  difference  betwee 
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the  two  statements,  we  can  judge  of  the  differencd 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later  systems.  Again,  iil 
the  earlier  accounts,  the  heiathen  philosophers  are  at* 
bacted  hy  curiosity;  in  the  later,  they  are  hired  by 
the  Arians :  in  the  earlier,  the  mutual  complaints  ard 
made  by  the  Orthodox  Bishops;  in  the  later,  they 
are  made  by  the  Arians.  By  the  difference  between 
the  two  accounts,  we  can  judge  of  the  growth  of 
theological  calumny. 

L  Finally,  let  me  briefly  touch  on  the  settlement 
of  the  general  controversies  which  gave  occa-  settlement 
lion  to  the  Council*s  convention.     They  may  ?o^cii*conI 
have  seemed,  perhaps,  a  wearisome  study,  but  *~^"»^ 
they  stiU  leave  solid  lessons  and  truths  behind.    ^  Old 
*  religious  factions,''  says  Bmrke,  ^are  volcanoes  burnt 
^out:   on  the  lava  and  ashes,  and  squalid  scorisd   of 
'extinct  eruptions  grow  the  peaceful  olive,  the  cheer^ 
'ing   vine,  and  the   sustaining   com."     Most  true  iB 
this  in  the  present  instance.     The  Eastern  Creed  of 
Nicaea,  indeed,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Western 
Church,  conunonly  called    the   Apostles',  is  a  contro* 
Tersial  and  elaborate  composition;   and  we  may  just^ 
\y  rejoice  that  it  is  the  Apostles'  Creed,  rather  than 
the  Nicene,  which  has   been   chosen   by   the  English^ 
Church    as   its   one    test    of  membership    and    com** 
munion.    But  as  compared  with  almost  all  subsequent^ 
Creeds, — as  compared  even  with  the  Creed  (so  called)^ 
of  Constantinople;^   still  more,  as  compared  with  tht 
precise   definitions   of  Ephesus   and    Chalcedon;    still 
more,  as  compared  with   the  Creed  (so   called)   of 
Athanasius;  still  more,  as  compared  with  the  modem 
confessions  of  Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches^ 
—the  Nicene  Creed  is  simple,  moderate,  and  compre- 
hensive.    Only  one  technical  word  is  incorporated  in, 

i  See  Lecture  IV. 
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its  language;  other  words  relating  to  the  sobtle  ooih 
Kicene  troversies  of  the  age  —  **  Perichoresifl^"  *Pw>- 
uiw«rk  bole,**  ^  Theotocos/'  even  ^  Hypostasis  "  (exoept 
dogmatism,  in  a  phrase  which  it  condemns) — have  no 
more  place  in  it  than  if  they  had  never  existed  The 
anathemas^  indeed,  represent  the  passions  of  the  time^ 
and  as  such  have  long  been  discarded.  But  even  they 
might  fairly  be  taken,  as  Euscbius  and  Constantino  took 
them,  as  protests  against  the  excessive  definitions  of 
the  opposite  party,  against  the  exaggerated  inferences 
drawn  by  Arius  and  his  followers  from  figures  aiid 
metaphors,  which,  in  relation  to  the  invisible  world,  can 
never  be  pressed  literally  without  extreme  danger  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  faith.  The  late  Bishop  Kaye 
considered  the  distinction  drawn  at  the  Council  between 
Athanasians  and  Arians  to  be  ^  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  ever  befell  the  Christian^  Church."  But,  as  has* 
been  well  observed,  it  would  have  been  a  greater  mis- 
fortune had  the  Council  given  an  Arian  definition,  or 
had  it  defined  further  than  it  did.  In  hardly  any  subse- 
quent age  of  the  Church  should  we  have  fared  so  weD. 
To  Calvin  the  very  pathos  and  solemnity  of  the  Creed 
seemed  but  as  a  dull  repetition.  For  homdousios  he  would 
have  substituted  the  not  less  dogmatic  and  more  barbar- 
ous word,  autoihcos.  The  decree  of  Ephesus,  forbidding 
the  introduction  of  any  new  Creed,'  well  expresses  the 
sense  which  the  Church  of  that  age  entertained  of 
the  growing  dangers  of  theological  disputation.  That 
decree  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  the  letter  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  in  the  spirit  by  many  sub- 
sequent acts  of  the  Church.    But  the  decree   itself 

1  "  Claims  of  Truth,"  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wodehonse,  p.  15. 
s  Professor  Jowett,  **  On  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  **  Easajs  and 
Beviews,"  p.  420. 
'  See  Lecture  IV. 
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xemains  as  a  venerable  and  sure  indication  of  the  mind 

■■  ■  • 

o£  -Eastern,  if  not  of  Catholic,  Christendom ;  and  the 
piiginal  Creed  of  Nicaaa,  though  almost  overlaid  bj  the 
{Confessions  of  later  ages,  yet  still,  even  in  its  altered 
fimn,  may  be  regarded  as  the  standing  bulwark  and 
protest  of  the  Church  against  an  excessive  spirit  of 
dogmatism. 

But  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  has  been  also 
justly  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Orthodox  ^^  ^ 
£uth.     Luther,  with  the  felicity  of  expression  onhodoxj. 
which  so  often  distinguished  his  short  sayings,  described 
ihe  Homoousion  as  a  propugnaculum  fidei^  not  the  faith 
itself;   not  the  actual  citadel,  but  its  outpost  in  the 
enemy's  country.     Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  word 
was  regarded  by  Athanasius  himself^     He   and  those 
who  acted  with  him  were  eager  to  make  a  stand  some- 
where against  the  infringement  of  the  received  ideas  of 
the  Divine  Nature ;   and  the  truth,  of  which  this  par- 
ticuhir  form  was  an  expression,  and  round  which  this 
fpecial  controversy  raged,  was  held  by  them  to  be  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity.     This  is  not  the  place  to 
^Uscuss  so  grave  a  question  as  the  proportion  of  the  doc- 
trines of  religion,  "the  analogy  of  faith."     Firsts  and 
above  all,  stand  those  great  moral  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
^pel  to  which  the  highest  place  has  been  assigned  beyond 
dispute  in  the  Gospel  itself    But,  next  after  these,  eo- 
desiastical  history  teaches  us  that  the  most  vital,  the 
most  comprehensive,  the  most  fruitful,  has  been,  and  is 
still,  —  not  the  supremacy  of  the  Bible  or  the  authority 
of  its  several  books,  not  the  power  of  the  Pope  or  of  the 
Church,  not  the  Sacraments,  not  Original  Sin,  not  Pre- 
destination, not  Justification,  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation.^    And  it  is  a  pregnant  fact  that  this  doo- 

^  So  Atb.  de  Syn.  45 :  6airrp  hnruxiutna  kotH  ndaijc  Aoipovc  htivoiac  abrOfP, 
S  See  Lecture  VIL 
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trine^  and  none  of  those  just  named,  which  have  each 
in  their  turn  been  by  different  sections  of  the  CShurdi 
iregarded  as  the  pivots  of  theological  controversy,  was 
the  one  which  exclusively  engaged  the  attention  of  thc^ 
Fathers  of  Nicsda. 
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LECTURE  VL 

THE  EMPEROR  CONSTANTINfi. 

Thb  authorities  for  the  life  of  Constantine  are  aa 
Ibllows :  —  ' 

'    L  Ancient 

1.  Lactantins.    (De  Mort.  Peraec)    ▲•  d.  250-330. 

2.  Easebios.    A.  d.  264-340. . 

a.  Life  of  Constantine. 

b.  Panegyric  on  Constantino.  ^ 

c.  Constantino's  Address. 

3.  The  Letters  and  Treatises  of  Athanasius.    a.d.  296-373. 

4.  Eumenius.     (Panegyric  at  Treves.)     A.  d.  310. 

5.  Nazarias.     (Panegyric  at  Rome.)     A.  d.  321. 

6.  Julian.     (Cassars.)     a.d.  331-363. 

7.  Eutropius.     A.  d.  350  ? 

8.  Aurelius  Victor.     (Epitome.)     A.  d.  370  ? 

9.  Zosimas.     A.  D.  430  ? 

Modem.    Of  these  may  be  mentioned  specially : 

1.  (German.)  **  The  Life  of  Constantine  the  Great,"  by  lianflo. 
(1817.) 

2.  (French.)  "The  Church  and  the  Empire,"  by  Albert 
Prince  de  Broglie ;  of  which  the  Life  of  Constantine  i$ 
the  most  remarkable  portion. 


In  describing  the  Council  of  Nicasa^  I  spoke  of  two 

^^lebrated  men,  each  a  pillar  of  the  Eastern  Churchy 

^^ck  claiming  also  a  place  in  general  ecclesiastical  hia* 

^ry.    One  was  the  Emperor  CJonstantine,  the  other  was 

the  Archdeacon  Athanasius. 

86 
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The  Emperor  Constantine  is  one  of  the  few  to 
Historical  '^vhom  has  been  awarded  Hie  name  of  *  Great" 
Km^-**'  Though  this  was  deserved  rather  by  what  he 
^^  did,  than  by  what  he  was;  —  iliough  he  wiff 

great^  not  among  the  first  characters  of  the  world,  but 
among  the  second;  great  like  Philip,  not  like  Alex^ 
ander;  great  like  Augustus,  not  like  Caesar;  greaik 
with  the  elevation  of  Charlemagne  or  Elizabeth,  noi 
with  the  genius  or  passion  of  Cromwell  or  of  Luther; 
f —  yet  this  gives  us  a  stronger  sense  of  what  the  po- 
sition  was  which  could  of  itself  confer  such  undoubted 
grandeur  on  a  character  less  than  the  highest.  ^  It  is 
"  one  of  the  most  tragical  facts  of  all  history,"  says  Mr. 
Mill,  ^that  Constantine,  rather  than  Marcus  Aurelio^ 
^  was  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  It  is  a  bitter  thought 
^  how  different  the  Christianity  of  the  world  might  have 
^  been,  had  it  been  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  eoK 
"pire  under  the  auspices  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  instead 
^  of  those  of  Constantine."  ^  The  whole  history  of  the 
fourth  century  should  be  read  in  the  light  of  that  sad 
reflection,  because  it  serves  both  to  hold  up  to  us  the 
ideal  of  what  the  Christian  Church  and  Christian  theot 
ogy  might  have  been,  and  to  remind  us  of  what,  under 
the  existing  conditions,  it  must  have  been,  and  actually 
was. 

But  although  Constantine  was  not  Marcus  Aurelius^ 
nor  S.  Louis,  nor  Gustavus  Adolphus,  yet  there  is  a  pro- 
Subjectof  found  interest  in  his  imperfect  complex  char* 
criticism,  actcr,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  interesting  as 
a  subject  of  theological  study.  Over  his  virtues  and 
vices  the  Pagans  and  Christians  quarrelled  during  his 
lifetime.  "You  may  believe  safely,"  says  the  candid 
Fleury,  "  whatever  Eusebius  the  bishop  has  said  in  his 
^  blame,  or  Zosimus  the  heathen  in  his  praise."     The 

^  Essay  on  Liberty,  p.  58. 
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Orthodox  and  the  heretics  have  each  claimed  him ;  and 
a  great  writer  ^  in  om*  own  time,  though  in  one  of  his 
least  remarkable  works,  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  avow 
that  the  services  of  Constantine  to  the  Church  ought  to 
have  closed  the  door  against  all  censures  of  his  char- 
acter, had  not  his  patronage  of  heresy  restored  to  us 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  In  the  estimate  of  his 
character  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  have  each  a 
stake.  The  Eastern  Church,  regarding  him  as  especially 
her  own,  has  canonized  him  as  a  saint,  ^  equal  to  the 
Apostles."  The  Latin,  at  least  the  modern  Latin,  Church 
|>ride8  herself  on  superior  discernment  Yet  she  also 
has,  as  we  shall  see,  a  dark  comer  in  the  story  of  Con- 
stantine ;  and,  if  the  Eastern  Church  were  to  recrimi- 
tiate,^  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  parallel 
blots  in  the  founder  of  Western  (as  Constantine  was 
of  Eastern)  Christendom,  the  **  beatified,"  though  not 
^canonized,"  Charlemagne. 

Nor  is  his  life  without  a  special  connection  with  ihe 
history  of  our  own  Church.    To  English  students  connectioii 

with  ccclo* 

I  cannot  forbear  recalling  that  he  was,  if  not  simiticai 
our  fellow-countryman  by  birth,  yet  unquestion-  rle^d. 
ably  proclaimed  Emperor  in  the  PraBtorium  at  York. 
He  probably  never  visited  our  shores  again.  Yet  the 
remembrance  of  that  early  connection  long  continued.- 
It  shaped  itself  into  the  legend  of  his  British  birth,  of 
which,  within  the  walls  of  York,  the  scene  is  still  shown. 
His  father's  tomb  was  pointed  out  in  York  till  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries.  His  mother's  name  lives 
still  in  the  numerous  British  churches  dedicated  to  her. 
London  wall  was  ascribed  to  him.  One  argument 
pleaded  by  the  English  ecclesiastics  for  precedence  in 

1  Newman,  History  of  the  Arians,  p.  188. 
*  See  MooraYieff^  QoesUoa  Beligieuse,  ii.  16. 
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the  Councils  of  Constance  and  Basle  was  that 
tine  had  been  a  bom  Englishman. 

I  have  already  described  him  as  he  appeared  in 
Hii  per.  Council  of  Nico^a.  Handsome,  tall,  stont^ 
peanmoe.  shouldcred,  he  was  a  high  specimen  of  one  m 
the  coarse  military  chie&  of  the  declining  Empira. 
When  Eusebius  first  saw  him,^  as  a  young  man,  otk  ia 
journey  through  Palestine  before  his  accession,  all  were 
struck  by  the  sturdy  health  and  vigor  of  his  frame; 
and  Eusebius  perpetually  recurs  to  it^  and  maintaint 
that  it  lasted  till  the  end  of  his  life.  In  his  later  dayt 
his  red  complexion  and  somewhat  bloated  appearanoe^ 
gave  countenance  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  a^ 
fected  with  leprosy.  His  eye  was  remarkable  for  a 
brightness,^  almost  a  glare,  which  reminded  his  courtieni 
of  that  of  a  lion.  He  had  a  contemptuous  habit  of 
throwing  back*  his  head,  which,  by  bringing  out  the 
full  proportions  of  his  thick  neck,  procured  for  him  th€ 
nickname^  of  Trachala.  His  voice  was  remarkable  for 
its  gentleness  and  softness.^  In  dress  and  outward  de- 
meanor the  military  commander  was  almost  lost  in  the 
vanity  and  affectation  of  Oriental  splendor.  The  spear' 
of  the  soldier  was  almost  always  in  his  hand,  and  on  hi0 
head  he  always  wore  a  small  helmet  But  the  helmet  was 
studded  with  jewels,  and  it  was  bound  round  with  the 
Oriental  diadem,  which  he,^  first  of  the  Emperors,  made 
a  practice  of  wearing  on  all  occasions.  His  robe  was 
remarked  for  its  unusual  magnificence.  It  was  always 
of  the  Imperial  purple  or  scarlet^  and  was  made  of  sUk^ 

1  V.  C.  i.  19,  20.     Compare  Lact.  de  Mort  Penec.  c  18. 

•  Ccdrcnus,  269.  3  Und.  269. 
^  Anrclius  Victor,  £pit  224 ;  Manso,  p^  418. 

*  Ccdrenus,  269 :  ira;ti)f  rdv  rpaxn^^ofif, 

•  Bus.  v.  C.  iii.  9. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  80.     See  p.  806,  infra. 

*  Aurdius  Victor,  Epit  p.  224;  Cedrenos,  296. 
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richly  embroidered  with  pearls  and  flowets  worked  ia 
^Id.^  He  was  especially  devoted  to  the  care  of  hm 
!3airy'  ultiniately  adopting  wigs  of  false  hair '  of  various 
colors,  and  in  such  profusion  as  to  make  a  markedr 
B^ture  on  his  coins.^  First  of  the  Emperors,  since 
BEadrian,  he  wore  a  ciLort  beard. 

He  was  not  a  great  man,  but  he  was  by  no  means  an 
ordinary  man.  Calculating  and  shrewd  as  he  ^^  ^j^^ 
iras,  yet  his  worldly  views  were  penetrated  by  ^^' 
H  vein  of  religious  sentiment,  almost  of  Oriental  super* 
•tition.  He  had  a  wide  view  of  his  difficult  position  as 
the  ruler  of  a  divided  Empire  and  divided  Church.  He 
Imd  a  short  dry  humor  which  stamps  his  sayings  with 
im .  unmistakable  authenticity,  and  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  cynical  contempt  of  mankind^  which  he  is  said 
to  have  combined,  by  a  curious  yet  not  uncomi;non 
onion,  with  an  inordinate  love  of  praise.  He  had  a 
presence  of  mind  which  was  never  thrown  off  its  guard. 
He  had  the  capacity  of  throwing  himself,  with  almost 
fiuiatical  energy,  into  whatever  cause  came  before  hka 
for  the  moment  One  instance,  at  least,  he  showed  of 
a>iisnmmate  foresight  and  genius. 

We  have  seen  from  his  dress,  and  we  see  also  from 
his  language,  that  he  was  not  without  the  wretched 
affectation  which  disfigured  the  demeanor  of  the  later 
^perors.^  Against  one  great  old  Boman  vice,  that  of 
voracious  gluttony,  he  struggled,  but  struggled  in  vain,'' 
The  Christian  accounts  all  speak  of  his  continence. 
Julian  alone  insinuates  the  contrary.^  It  was  only  aa 
despotic  power  and  Eastern  manners  made  inroads  into 
the  original  self-control  of  his  character  that  he  was  be- 

1  Etis.  Laud.  Const  c.  5.  8  Cedrenos,  209. 

3  Julian,  Ces.  335,  336.  ^  Eckel,  viii.  72. 

'  £us.  Laud.  Const  c.  5 ;  Aorelius  Yictor,  Epit  p.  224. 
•  Sec  Lect  IV.  p.  219.  7  Jn^an.  fim.  329,  835.  8  Ibid. 
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trayed  into  that  disregard  of  human  life,  in  his  neares" — % 
and  dearest  relationships,  which,  from  the  same 
darkened  the  declining  years  of  the  Grecian  Alexandi 
and  the  English  Henry. 

It  will  be  my  object  in  the  following  Lecture  to 
ihis  character  through  three  epochs  of  his  ecclesiastic 


life :    as  the  first  Christian  Emperor ;   as  the  first  ex- 
ample of  the  intervention  of  a  sovereign  power  in  tfat 
internal  afiairs  of  the  Church ;  and  as  occupying 
iar  relations  towards  the  Western  and  Eastern  Chiirchea«^H 
These  aspects  are  in  fact  more  or  less  represented  bj? 
the  three  periods  of  his  reign,  according  to  a  somewl 
severe  proverb  which  spoke  of  him  as  excellent  for  thi 
first  ten  years,  as  a  robber  for  the  next  twelve,  as 
spendthrift  for  the  last  ten.* 

I.  Every  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  must 
„. for  a  moment  before  the  conversion  of  Constan— - 

His  COD'  ^^^ 

I!^!*3i2.    ti^^G-     No  conversion  of  such  magnitude  hadK- 
(Oct.  20?).  occurred  since  the  apostolic  age.     None  sudfc_ 
occurred  again  till  the  baptism  of  the  several  founders 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  kingdoms. 

Like  all  such  events,  it  had  its  peculiar  preparations^ 
and  took  its  peculiar  coloring  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  character  of  the  man.  Hie  had  the 
remembrance  of  his  father  Constantius  —  just  such  a 
^  devout "  believer  in  Divine  Providence  as  we  find  so' 
common  in  the  Roman  army  several  generations  earlier, 
in  the  many  good  centurions  of  the  New  Testament 
He  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  Christian  arguments 
used  before  Diocletian.  His  rival  Maxentius  was  a 
fierce  fanatical  Pagan,  armed  with  magical  arts,  as  was 
supposed,  against  which  any  counter  supernatural  in- 
fluences were  much  to  be  cherished.  He  was  approachr 
ing  Home  for  the  first  time,  and  was  filled  with  the  awe 

1  Aurdiot  Victor,  Epit  p.  224. 
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rvhich  that  greatest  of  earthly  cities  inspired  in  all  who 
suuned  its  name,  or  came  within  its  influence.     It  is 
ixieedless  to  repeat  at  length  the  story  which  Eusebius 
^^ives  on  the  testimony  of  the  Emperor  himself     That 
le  was  in  prayer  on  his  march ;  —  that  "  about  noon,  as 
<he  day  was  declinmg,"  ^  a  flaming  cross  appeared  in  the 
eky  with  the  words  **  In  this  conquer ; "  —  that  in  the 
jEiight  which  followed  he  saw  in  a  dream  the  figure  of 
Christ  bearing  a  standard,  such  as  in  Christian  pictures 
is  represented  in  the  Descent  to  the  departed  spirits ;  — 
that  on  consultation  with  Christian  clergy  in  the  camp 
lie  adopted  this  sacred  banner  instead  of  the  Boman 
.eagles,  and  professed  himself  a  disciple  of  the  a.  d.  313. 
Christian  faith.    This  differs  materially  from  the  several 
narratives  of  the  Christian  Lactantius,  the  Pagan  Na- 
carius,  and  ihe  Arian  Philostorgius.     Yet  those  His  vision. 
stories  (the  former  speaking  of  a  dream  in  which  the 
jDionogram  of  the  name  of  Christ  was  ordered  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  shields  of  the  soldiers,  the  latter  of  flam- 
m^  armies  in  the  sky)  point  to  some  fact  of  the  same 
tind :  and  it  is  not  often  in  ancient  history  that  we  have 
&    statement  so  immediately  at  first  hand,  as  this  of 
Kusebius  firom  Constantino.    That  the  Emperor  attested 
it  on  oath,  as  the  historian  tells  us,  is  indeed  no  addi- 
tional guarantee  for  the  Emperor's  veracity;  because, 
Kke  princes  professing  piety  in  modem  times,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  adding  an 
^th '  to  almost  every  asseveration.     But  this  very  cir^ 
Pximstance  is  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  veracity 
^f  Eusebius  in  his  version  of  the  story.    And  further, 
that  some  such  change,  efiected  by  some  such  means, 
UH>k  place  at  this  crisis,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  not 

^  See  the  explanation  of  this  expression  in  the  Notes  to  Lactantitis,  c.  44 
CL  tl5). 
<  See  Lectures  m.  p.  176,  IV.  p.  S20. 
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only  of  Constantine's  adoption  of  the  Christian  fidft 
immediately  afterwards,  but  by  the  specific  introduction 
of  the  standard  of  the  cross  into  the  army,  in  great 
measure,  though  not  entirely,  agreeing  with  the  indi^ 
cations  in  the  narrative. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  appearance  was  seen  hy 
others  besides  Constantine  himself,  it  may  well  have 
been  some  such  natural  phenomenon  as  is  known  by 
the  name  of  a  ^  parhelion,**  which  in  an  afternoon  Ay 
not  unfrequently  assumes  almost  the  form  of  a  crosa 
The  impression  produced  may  be  compared  to  the  eflbct 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis  which  appeared  in  Noyember, 
1848,  and  which  was  interpreted  in  the  various  cooih 
tries  of  Europe  according  to  the  feeling  uppermost  it 
the  moment,  much  as  we  may  imagine  that  any  like 
appearance  would  be  by  the  army  of  Constantino.  In 
▲.  D.  819.  France,  it  was  regarded  as  forming  the  letters 
L.  N.,  in  prospect  of  the  Presidential  election  then  im- 
pending. In  Oporto,  it  was  regarded  as  the  fire  de- 
scending from  on  high  to  visit  the  crimes  of  a  profligate 
city.  In  Rome,  it  was  believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  Rossi  gone  up  to  heaven  to  cry  for  vengeance 
against  his  assassins. 

If  we  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  an  ap' 
pearance  to  Constantine  alone,  there  is  nothing  more 
surprising  than  in  the  vision  which  effected  the  con^ 
version  of  Colonel  Gardner,  and  which  was  related  by 
himself  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  that  of  Constantine  ta 
Eusebius.^  The  conversion  of  Colonel  Gardner  wm" 
doubtless  more  complete,  and  his  convictions  more  pro- 
found ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Constantine's  character 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  an  occiu-rence.    He 

^  Dr.  Doddridge's  version  of  the  story,  in  spite  of  its  eontradictioa  hj  Dr. 
Carlyle  (Autobiography,  p.  19),  appears,  in  its  main  points,  to  be  weB 
founded. 
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£buc  from  being  the  mere  worldly  prince  of  a  worldly 
ige»  Kot  he  only,  but  his  whole  family,  were  swayed 
Ejr  a  strong  religious  sentiment^  bursting  out  in  different 
iianneb,  —  in  the  pilgrimages  of  Helena,  in  the  Ariai^. 
im  of  Cionstantia  and  Constantius,  in  the  Paganism  of 
fdian,  —  but  in  all  sincerely,  as  far  as  it  went  To 
kmstantine  himself  dreams,  visions,  and  revelations 
rere  matters^  as  he  and  his  friends  supposed,  of  coBh 
taut  recurrence.  His  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  of 
iaximin  against  his  life,  of  the  approach  of  the  army 
if  Licinius ;  the  conception  of  the  statue  representing 
|.  dragon  overthrown,  before  his  palace ;  the  discovery 
aCthe  Holy  Sepulchre;  the  dedication  of  Constantinople^ 
M  all  ascribed  by  Eusebius  to  direct  intimations  firona 
beaven.^  He  was  a  prophet  to  those  around  him^  no 
Im  than  a  sovereign.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at 
Iks  story  of  such  a  vision  in  the  life  of  Cromwell,  neither 
Might  we  to  be  in  the  life  of  Constantine,  even  were  tiie 
ittues  which  hung  upon  it  less  momentous  than  they 
really  were. 

The  victory  of  the  Milvian  Bridge  is  one  of  the. few 
iMtttks  that  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Church  f^^  ^.^^^ 
10  less  than  of  the  world.    It  was  not  without  ^\yf^ 
sause  that  in  the  results  of  the  engagement,  as  ^^ 
rell  as  in  its  details  of  the  entietngleinent  of^*^*^ 
Hen  and  horses  in  the  eddies  of  the  Tiber,  Christians 
iiould  have  been  reminded  ^  of  the  great  deliverance 
if  the  Jewish  Church,  when  ^  the  horse  and  his  rider 
;were  thrown  into  the  sea,*^  and  Israel  came  out  free 
lom  the  bondage  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh.    It  was 
ihe  first  fulfilment,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  motto  which. 
Sonstantine  had   seen  in  his  vision  —  Oonquer ;    and 
Bnom  this  and  his  subsequent  victories,  which  followed 
tt  rapid  succession,  over  his  several  rivals,  he  acquired 

t  £08.  V.  a  L  27,  28,  ii.  12,iiL  8,  29.  <  Eqb,  Y.  C.  L  88. 
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the  name  of  Cbnguerar,  whicb^  both,  in  its  Latin  and 
Greek  fonn  {Victor^  NicdeSy)  passed  ahnost  into  a 
proper  name^  and  is  held  up  as  tbe  omen  of  his 
career  by  his  Christian  eulogists.  This  victory  ended 
the  age  of  persecutions,  and  ended  also  the  primitive 
period  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  seyen-branched 
candlestick  of  Jerusalem  was  lost^  it  is  said,  on  that 
day  in  the  waves  of  the  Tiber.  On  that  day,  too, 
'was  lost  the  simpler  ruder  form  of  the  Christianity 
*of  the  three  first  centuriea  From  that  day  onwards, 
the  28th  of  October,  in  the  year  312,  began  the 
gradual  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  by  those 
ambiguous  measures  which  have  invested  the  care^ 
of  Constantino  with  such  a  peculiar  difficulty  of  inte^ 
pretation. 

The  triumphal  arch  which  bears  his  name,  and 
Ambiguous  ^^^^h  was  crccted  as  a  trophy  of  the  Battle 
oJmu^-^^  of  the  Milvian  Bridge,  is  a  standing  mono- 
**"*•  ment,  not  only  of  the  decay  of  art  which  had 

already  made  itself  felt,  but  of  the  hesitation  of  the 
new  Emperor  between  the  two  religions.  The  dubious 
inscription  on  its  front  weU  marks  the  moment  of 
transition.  ^^Instinctu  Divinitatis  et  mentis  magni* 
tudine"  are  the  two  causes  to  which  the  senate 
ascribes  the  victory.  **  Divinitas,"  or  Providence,  is 
A.D.  312.  the  word^  under  which,  in  his  public  act^he 
veils  his  passage  from  Paganism  to  Christianity.  His 
statues,  in  like  manner,  halted  between  the  two  opin- 
ions. That  erected  at  Rome  held  in  its  hand  the 
Emperor's  well-known  spear,  but  the  spear  bore  the 
form  of  a  cross.  That  at  Constantinople  was  in  the 
image  of  his  ancient  patron  deity  Apollo ;  but  the 
glory  of  the  sunbeams  was  composed  of  the  emblems 
of  the  Crucifixion,  and  underneath  its  feet  were  buried 

1  Thb  is  well  brought  out  by  Bfoglie,  L  28i-S89 
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in  strange  juxtapoeition  a  fragment  of  the  ^Trne 
Cross''  and  the  ancient  Palladium  of  Home.  Hiis 
«oins  bore  on  the  one  side  the  letters  of  the  name 
rf- Christ;  on  the  other  the  figure  of  the  Sun-god, 
and  the  inscription  **Sol  invictus,**  as  if  he  could  not 
bear  to  relinquish  the  patronage  of  the  bright  hxaA^ 
nary  which  represented  to  him,  as  to  Augustus  and 
to  Julian/  his  own  guardian  deity. 

The  same  tenacious  adherence  to  the  ancient  God  of 
light  has  left  its  trace,  even  to  our  own  time,  on  one  of 
the  most  sacred  and  universal  of  Christian  institutions. 
The  retention  of  the  old  Pagan  name  of  ^Dies  SoUs,^  or 
•  Sunday,"  for  the  weekly  Christian  festival,  is,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  union  of  Pagan  and  Christian 
sentiment  with  which  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  reo- 
'ommended  by  Constantino  to  his  subjects.  Pagan  and 
-CJhristian  alike,  as  the  **  venerable  day  of  the  Sim."    His 
decree,  regulating  its  observance,  has  been  justly  called' 
■a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Lord's  day."    It  was 
liis  mode  of  harmonizing  the  discordant  religions  of  the 
Empire  under  one  common  institution. 
"'  These  ambiguities,  though  in  part  the  growth  of  Con- 
stantino's own  peculiarities,  lose  much  of  their  Ambignoiu* 
strangeness  and  gain  in  general  interest,  when  the  age. 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  age  of  which  they  were  a 
part     In  the  change  from  Boman  Catholicism  to  Prot- 
estantism in  the  English  Reformation,  it  would  be  easy 
to  adduce  parallels  of  persons  who  wavered  so  constantly 
between  the  two,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly 
what  place  to  assign  to  them.     Elizabeth  herself  may 
suffice  as  a  specimen.     This  may  prepare  us  for  finding 
tiiat  even  in  the  much  greater  change  from  Paganism 
to  Christianity  the  boundary  lines  were  less  abrupt  than 
at  this  distance  we  are  apt  to  fancy.    Orpheus  and  Pan 

1  Jnlian,  Ep.  51.  t  Dr.  HeneT^t  Bampton  Lectures,  pp.  77-89. 
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appear  as  representLog  our  Saviour  in  the 
catacombs.    The  labors  of  Hercules  are  engraven  oil 
the  Qhair  —  undoubtedly  old,  possibly  authentic  —  of 
&  Peter.     The  Jordan  appears  as  a  river  god  in  the 
baptistery  at  Bavenna.     Some  of  the  epitaphs  in  the 
(ihristian  catacombs  begin  with  the  usual  Pagan  ad- 
^Bs  to  the  gods  of  the  grave;    Even  in  the  fifth  ceih 
tury^  a  Pope  was  suspected  of  consulting  the  Etruscaia 
auguries  in  the  terror  of  Alaric's  siege.     In  the  sixtfc^ 
century,  whether  Boethius  was  a  Christian  or  a  P^an 
still  matter  of  dispute ;  and  Bishops  of  that  age  in 
neighborhood  of  Antioch  were  accused  of  being  preaear^ 
at  a  human  sacrifice.^ 

We  may  remember  the  striking  remarks  of  N1^9- 
buhr:-^^Many  judge  of  Constantino  by  too  severe  i^ 
^standard,  because  they  regard  him  as  a  Christian;  bic^ 
^I  cannot  look  upon  him  in  that  light  The  religiocs 
^  which  he  had  in  his  head  must  have  been  a  strang^S 

^jumble  indeed He  was  a  superstitious  mant^ 

^  and  mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  all  kinds  oi^ 
^  absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When  certain  OrSrs' 
^  ental  writers  call  him  ^  equal  to  the  Apostles^*  they  d<^ 
^  not  know  what  they  are  saying ;  and  to  speak  of  hinvu 
"as  a  saint  is  a  profanation  of  the  word."' 

This  is  true  in  itself  But,  in  order  to  be  just^ 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  probably  describes  the 
■A.  D.  813.  ligion  of  many  in  that  time  besides  Constantino 
And  it  is  indisputable,  that^  in  spite  of  all  these  ineo]> 
sistencies,  tie  went  steadily  forward  in  the  main  purpose 
of  his  life,  that  of  protecting  and  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Christian  religion^  The  Paganism  of  Julian,  if 
judged  by  the  Paganism  of  Cicero  or  of  Pericles,  would 
appear  a^  strange  a  compound,  as  the  Christianity  of 

i  Ecclesiafltical  Histoiy  of  John  of  Ephesns,  ilL  29. 
s  Lectures  oo  Boman  HisfeQryi  t.  449. 
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Constantine^  if  judged  by  the  Christianity  of  the  Mid* 
die  Ages  or  of  the  Reformation.  But  Julian's  face  was 
not  set  more  steadily  backwards  than  was  Constantino's 
steadily  forwards.  The  one  devoted  himself  to  the  re^ 
Tival  of  that  which  had  waxed  old,  and  was  ready  to 
Tanish  away;  the  other  to  the  advancement  of  thai 
TThich  year  by  year  waa  acquiring  new  strength  and 
life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  enumerate  the 
JMTts  of  Constantine's  ecclesiastical  legislation,  constan- 
u  order  to  see  the  vastness  of  the  revolution  christian 
cf  which  he  was  the  leader.  legislation. 

In  the  year  after  his  conversion  was  issued  the  Edict 
of  Toleration.  Then  followed  in  rapid  succession,  the 
decree  for  the  observance  of  Sunday  in  the  towns  of 
the  Empire,  the  use  of  prayers  for  the  army,*  the  abo- 
fition  of  the  punishment  of  crucifixion,  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  the  discouragement 
of  infanticide,  the  prohibition  of  private  divinations,  the 
piohibition  of  licentious  and  cruel  rites,  the  prohibition  .i 
tf  gladiatorial  games.  Every  one  of  these  steps  was  a 
gain  to  the  Roman  Empire  and  to  mankind,  such  as  not 
c^n  the  Antonines  had  ventured  to  attempt^  and  of 
&ose  benefits  none  has  been  altogether  lost  Undoubt* 
^y,.if  Constantino  is  to  be  judged  by  the  place  which 
I^e  occupies  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  he 
Would  rank,  not  amongst  the  secondary  characters  of 
History,  but  amongst  the  very  first 

H  From  Constantine's  Christian  legislation  for  the 
finpire,  we  naturally  pass  to  his  intervention  His  inter- 
^  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church  itself.     Of  this  the  thraisun 
most  direct  example  was  that  which  we  have  church, 
dready  seen  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea.    But  that  event 
Was  only*  the  chief  manifestation  of  the  new  relations 

t  TlMDcq&ttinedoiiegefmof  «*TeDeiiiiL''    £i&  V.  C.  It.  39 
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which  he  mtrodueedj  and  which  to  Eusebius  appeaiei 
no  less  than  the  fulfihnent  of  the  Apocaljptic  Ywaa. 
of  the  New  JerusalenL 

Here,  also,  the  conflict  of  his  own  personal  charaoter 
has  left  its  marks  even  to  this  hour.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  never  forgot,  nor  did  the  ecclesiastics  ever  forget^ 
that  he  was  the  consecrated  Emperor  of  the  wo]id;*and 
that,  even  m  their  company,  he  regarded  himself  as  ihe 
ju  D.  825.    Bishop  of  Bishops.    That  General  CouncilB  are 

flftpcntl 

Coiinciu.     called,  maintained,  and  controlled  by  the  loh, 
perial  power,  was  first  laid  down  by  Constantine,  and 
is  still  one  of  the  established  maxims  of  the  Easten 
Kftubiished  Churches,  and  also  of  the  Church  of  England.^ 
"^^^'^^y-    On  the  other  hand,  he  always  felt  a  mysteriout 
awe  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy,'  which  probably  fint 
awakened  in   them  the  sense  of  their  position  as  a 
distinct  order  in  the  State ;  and  which,  although  leflS 
prominent  in  the  East,  became  in  the  West  the  germ 
of  the  Papal  and  hierarchical  system  of  the  Middle  Ages.. 
But  his  leading  idea  was  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church, 
as  he  had  restored  it  to  the  Empire.*    In  the  execution 
of  this  idea  two  courses  of  action  presented  themselves 
to  him,  as  they  have  to  all  ecclesiastical  statesmen  ever 
fiince.    He  stands  at  the  head  of  all,  in  the  fact  that 
he  combined  them  both  in  himself.     In  him  both  the 
Latitudina-  latitudiuariau  and  the  persecutor  may  find  their 
riADism.      earliest  precedents,  which  were  both  alike  ap- 
proved by  the  ecclesiastics  of  that  age,  though  in  later 
times  he  has  been  as  severely  condemned  for  the  one  as 
he  has  been  praised  for  the  other.     No  scheme  of  oom* 
prehension  has  been  broader,  on  the  one  hand,  than 
that  put  forward  in  his  letter  of  advice  to  Alexander 
and  Anus ;  ^  and  on   the  other,  when  this  failed,  he 

1  See  Lecture  11.  pp.  160-162.  B  See  Lectnre  III.  p.  177. 

3  M  Quietis  Inataaratar."  «  See  LecturellL  p.  176. 
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dill  [pursued  the  same  end,  with  the  same  tenacity, 
hy  the  directly  opposite  means  of  enforcing  uniformity^ 
to  us  long  familiar,  but  first  introduced  by  him  into  the 
Church,  —  the  hitherto  imknown  practice  of  subscnp-' 
Qobscription  to  the  articles  of  a  written  Creed,  creedi. 
mud  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties  on  those  who  re* 
ittsed  to  conform.  ^ 

These  were  his  public  measures,  natural  in  a  hal^ 
educated  soldier  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  a 
position  of  almost  unprecedented  political  importance, 
jret  complicated  by  the  contradictions  in  which  such 
a  man,  so  placed,  was  almost  certain  to  be  involved. 
Legislators  and  ecclesiastics  in  later  times  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  without  the  same  excuse ;  and,  on  the 
whole,  with  no  greater  success. 
.  What  his  personal  convictions  may  have  be^n,  in  re- 
gard to  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  he  successively 
attacked  and  defended,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
But  we  cannot  doubt  his  sincere  interest  in  some  at 
least  of  the  questions  which  were  raised.     Like  hisr 
nephew  Julian,^  although  with  a  far  ruder  education-. 
and  less  &ntastic  mind,  he  threw  himself  into  the  dis- 
putations of  the  time  as  a  serious  business  of  LnperiaL 
otiUe.    Not  only  did  he  at  the  festival  of  Easter  jjj^  ^^^^  ^. 
q>^id  the  night  in  prayer  with  every  appear^  ^**°'- 
aace  of  devotion,  and  even  preside  at  the  most  sacred 
ceremonies,  but  he  alternately,  as  student  or  teacher, 
took  part  in  Christian  preaching.^     The  extravagant 
adulation  of  his  followers  hardly  left  him  any  choice. 
Eusebius  attributes  to  him  little  less  than  inspiration : — 
**  We  do  not  instruct  thee,  who  hast  been  made  wise  by 
^Qod.    We  do  not  disclose  to  thee  the  sacred  myst&> 
^rie%  which  long  before  any  discourses  of  men  God^ 
*  Himself  revealed,  not  of  men  nor  by  men,  but  through 

1  Bros^,  iiL  281.  >  Eos.  Y.  a  W.  39. 
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'our  common  Saviour,  and  the  Divme  viBum  o£Wa 
^  self  which  has  often  shone  up<m  thee.''  ^  If  ha  fil 
Hit  attend-  listen  to  the  sermons  of  others^  it  was  regaided 
•emooft.  as  an  act  of  the  highest  condescension.  Eqi&' 
bias  has  left  us  an  account  of  one  which  he  himaelC  ftr 
livered  to  ^  the  marvellous  man/'  as  he  calls  him,  on  du 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  was  in  the  Poktt. 
There  was  a  crowded  audience.  The  Emperor  stood 
«rect  the  whole  time ;  would  not  be  induced  to^  Ai 
down  on  the  throne  close  by;  paid  the  utmost  atten- 
tion; would  not  hear  of  the  sermon  being  too  long; 
insisted  oii  its  continuance;  and,  on  being  again  ei^ 
treated  to  sit  down,  replied,  with  a  frown,  that  he 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  truths  of  religion  in  any 
Hb  preach-  ^^^^^  posturc."  Morc  oftcu  hc  was  himself 
^'  the  preacher.    One  such  sermon  has  been  pre- 

served to  us  by  Eusebius.  These  sermons  were  always 
in  Latin;  but  they  were  translated  into  Greek  by  ixv 
terpreters  appointed  for  the  purpose.  On  these  oc- 
casions a  general  invitation  was  issued,  and  thousands 
of  people  flocked  to  the  Palace  to  hear  an  Emperor 
turned  preacher.  He  stood  erect;  and  then,  with  a 
4Bet  countenance  and  grave  voice,  poured  forth  his  ad- 
dress; to  which,  at  the  striking  passages,  the  audience 
responded  with  loud  cheers  of  approbation,  the  Emperor 
vainly  endeavoring  to  deter  them  by  pointing  upwards^ 
as  if  to  transfer  the  glory  from  himself  to  hea^n. 

He  usually  preached  on  the  general  system  of  the 
Christian  revelation ;  the  follies  of  Paganism ;  the  Unity 
and  Providence  of  God;  the  scheme  of  redemption; 
the  judgment;  and  then  attacked  fiercely  the  avaiice 
and  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  who  cheered  lustily,  but 
did  nothing  of  what  he  had  told  them.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  caught  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  drawing  on 

I  Laad.  Oonrt.  e.  11.  •  V.  0.  if.  82. 
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tiie  ground  with  his  spear  the  figure  of  a  man,  said: 

.fin  this  space  is  contained  all  that  you  will  carry  with 

.fjrau  after  deatL"^ 

'  HL  If  Coastantine  was  intoxicated  by  his  success  at 

fixesMy  and  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  ecclesiastical  ad- 

niren,  he  can  hardly  be  blamed.    It  is  probably  to  this, 

tnd  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  his  Oriental  habits^ 

tibat  we  must  ascribe  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  wae^ 

by  general  consent,  a  worse  prince  at  the  close  of  his 

reign  than  at*  its  beginning,  when  he  was  little  better 

than  a  Pagan.' 

On  this  the  third  part  of  his  career,  where  the  in- 
cidents of  his  life  and  the  indications  of  his  character 
were  more  closely  connected,  we  now  enter.  It  has 
been  lately  drawn  out  with  a  skilful  eloquence,  perhaps 
in  its  details  beyond  the  strict  warrant  of  facts,  but  in 
its  general  outline  sufficiently  justified.^ 

In  the  year  following  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  Con- 
stantine  visited  Borne  for  the  first  time  since  his  de- 
clared conversion.     Two  events  marked  this  fatal  visit. 

The  first  brings  before  us  in  a  striking  form  the 
.  decay  of  the  old  religion  and  the  rise  of  the  ^j^^  p^ 
new.     The  Emperor  arrived  at  Home  a  short  Jg®*'>^^ 
time  before  the  Ides  of  Qumtilis,  the  15th  of  ^^^^^'^^ 
July.     That  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  bat-  a.  d.  sae. 
tie  of  the  Lake  RegiUus,  when  the  twin  gods.  Castor 
and  Pollux,  had  fought  for  Borne,  and  brought  the  glad 
tidings  of  victory  to  the  city.      On  this  day  a  grand 
muster  and  inspection  of  the  Equestrian  order  formed 
IMurt  of  the  ceremony,  in  honor  of  the  two  equestrian 
gods.^    All  the  knights,  clad  in  purple '  and  crowned 
olive,  rode  in  state  to  the  Forum.     It  was  con- 


1  y.  C.  iv.  29,  so.    Probably  addressed  to  Ablayius.     (See  Broglio,  ii.  83.) 
*  EotTop.  X.  7 ;  Aurelius  Victor^  £pit  224. 
i  Brag^e,  u.  93-114.  4  Seo  Zonmua,  iL  S. 
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eddered  one  of  the  most  splendid  pageants  of  Bonu,^ 
The  cavalcade  sometimes  consisted  of  5000  hoiaemea; 
It  is  this  festival  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  celebrated 
in  his  Lay  on  the  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillua  A  few 
of  his  lines  will  place  us  more  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
spectacle  which  Constantino  saw,  than  any  lengthened 
prose  description:  — 

A.  D.  826.        «*  Ho,  trumpets,  soand  a  war-note  t    " 

Ho,  lictors,  clear  the  way  I 
The  Sjiights  will  ride,  in  all  their  pride. 

Along  the  streets  to-day. 
To-day  the  doors  and  windows 

Are  hung  with  garlands  all. 
From  Castor  in  the  Forum 

To  Mars  without  the  wall. 
Each  Knight  is  robed  in  purple, 

With  olive  each  is  crown'd ; 
•  A  gallant  war-horse  under  each 

Paws  haughtily  the  ground. 
While  flows  the  Yellow  River, 

While  stands  the  Sacred  Hill, 
The  proud  Idea  of  Quintilis  ^ 

Shall  have  such  honor  still. 
Gay  are  the  Martian  Kalends : 

December's  Nones  are  gay : 
But  the  proud  Ides,  when  the  squadron  ridea, 

Shall  be  Rome's  whitest  day." 

Of  this  august  ceremonial  the  shadow  still  remained, 
and  its  great  recollections  endeared  it  to  the  Soman 
populace ;  but  its  meaning  was  passed  away ;  and  Con- 
stantino not  only  refused  to  take  part  in  the  righte  of 
worship  which  it  involved,  but,  as  the  procession  rode 
by,  could  not  restrain  the  sarcastic  humor  for  which  he 
was  renowned,  and  openly  indulged  in  jest  at  the  sham 
knights  and  the  empty  pomp.  ^ 

The  Roman  people  were  furious.  A  riot  broke  out 
in  the  streets.  He  remained  impassive.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  this  occasion  that  he  uttered  one  of  those  cold 
dry  sayings  that  have  come  down  to  us.     A  courtier 
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ruidied  in  to  announce  that  stones  had  been  thrown  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Emperor's  statues.     The  Em-^' 
peror  passed  his  hand  over  his  fiice,  and   said  with  a. 
smile :  ^It  is  very  surprising^  but  I  do  not  feel  in  the 
« least  hurt"^ 

But  the  disgust  which  this  incident  awakened  in  his 
mind  against  the  city  and  religion  of  Kome  crimes  or  : 
rankled  deep  within,,  and  side  by  side  with  it  family. 
we  dimly  trace  a  tragedy,  which,  in  its  mysterious  in- 
terest, and  in  the  consequences  to  which  it  led,  rankiT 
with  any  to  which  history  or  fiction  has  been  ever 
devoted.  The  Imperial  family  consisted  of  various 
heterogeneous  elements.'  There  were,  first,  the  oflE^ 
spring  of  the  two  marriages  of  Constantius  Chlorus : 
Constantine,  the  son  of  the  low-bom  Helena ;  and  his 
three  half-brothers,  sons  of  Theodora,  who  was  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximian.  Next  were  in  like  manner 
the  double  ofispring  of  Constantine  himself:  Crispus, 
the  son  of  the  obscure  Minervina;  Constantine,  Con- 
stantius, and  Constans,  the  sons  of  Fausta,  sister  of  ^ 
Theodora;  and  thus  aimt  to  her  husband's  three  hal& 
brothers.  Thirdly,  there  was  Constantia,  sister  of  Con- 
stantine, wife  of  Constantine's  rival,  the  Emperor  Licin- 
ius,  and  mother  6f  a  young  prince  of  the  same  name. 
Every  one  of  these  characters  contributes  to  the  drama 
which  has  met  with  a  parallel  twice  over  in  European 
history :  the  story  of  Philip  U.,  Isabella,  and  Don  Car- 
los ;  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great  and  his  son  Alexis.' 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  animosities  and  partialities  of 
Helena,  the  Empress-mother ;  of  Fausta,  the  reigning 
Empress;  of  the  two  lines  of  Imperial  Princes  against 

&  Broglie,  ii.  95.  >  See  the  Genealogy,  p.  821. 

9  The  parallel  of  Don  Carlos  must  be  received  with  the  qualifications  which 
later  discoveries  have  introduced  into  the  story.    It  is  in  its  older  form  that  it' 
fa  nearly  resembles  the  murder  of  CrispuSi    That  of  Alexb  is  still  unshakeat 
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each  other.     Out  of  this  vortex  of  mutual  suspidoa 
emerge  three  dark  crimes  fointly  known  at  the  time, 
hardly  mentioned  above  a  whisper  even  in  the  next 
generation,  passed  over  without  a  word  from  the  courfl/ 
Eusebius,  glanced  at  without  the  names  by  Chrysostom;* 
yet  in  some  form  or  other  incontestably  true,  and  eon* 
Qected  more  or  less   certainly  with  Constantine's  last 
crispoi.      visit  to  Bome.    Crispus,  the  heir  to  the  throne^ 
—  suspected  of  high-treason,  says  one  tradition ;  of  in* 
trigue  with  his  step-mother,  says  another,  —  is,  by  hi9 
LidniuB.     father's  orders,  put  to  death  at  Pola.     The 
A.  D.  82S.    young  Licinius,  apparently  as  part  of  the  same 
plan,  is  torn  from  the  arms  of  his  mother  Coii8tanti% 
and  murdered  in  the  remote  East     If  the  party  of 
Fausta  for  a  moment  triumphed  in  the  destruction  of' 
these  two  youthful  rivals,  their  hopes  were  soon  over- 
cast   The  Empress  Helena,^  furious  at  the  loss  of  her- 
favorite  grandson,  turned  the  dark  suspicions  of  her 
son   into  another  quarter,  and    the  next  victim  was 
FaitttjL       Fausta  herself.'    She  was  accused  of  unfaith- 
flilness  with  one  of  the  Imperial  Guards;'   according 
to  the  Byzantine  tradition  of  the  next  century,  ex- 
posed to  starvation  on  the  top  of  some  desert  moun- 
tain ;  ^    according  to   the  more  usual  story,  8ufiS)cated 
in  the  vapors  of  the  Imperial  bath. 

However  secret  these  horrors  might  be,  yet  enough 
transpired  to  rouse  the  popular  feeling  of  Rome,  already 
wounded  by  the  Emperor's  neglect  of  the  sacred  rites 
of  the  city.  An  inscription  was  found  one  day  over 
the  gates  of  the  Palatine,  catching  at  once  the  two  weak 
points  of  Constantine's  character,  his  Oriental  luxury 
and  his  cruelty: 

1  Z08.  ii.  29 ;  AurcL  Vict  EpH.  SS4. 

s  For  all  the  authorities  see  Clinton*!  Faiti  Bomani,  A.  D.  S28. 

>  Philoet.  iL  5.  ^  Chrjaostom,  in  Fhilipp.  Houi.  xfSi 
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**Saturm  anrea  ssBcla  quia  reqnirit? 
Sunt  hse  gemmea,  sed  Neroniana.** 

.;  Finom  this  black  period  of  Constantine's  life  fiow^  in 

4  sequence  more  or  less  remote,  four  great  results  of 

ecclesiastical  history. 

.  1*  The  foundation  of  the  Papal  Power  in  Rome. 
In  the  Emperor's  passionate  remorse  (so  the  story 

lan  in  the  Pagan  circles  of  his  subjects)  his  thoughts 
toned  back  to  the  old  religion  which  he  bad  deserted 
Be  applied  to  the  Flamens  at  Rome  for  purification.^ 
Xhey  proudly  declared  that  for  such  crimes  their  relig" 
jous  ritual  knew  of  no  expiation*  He  turned  (so  an- 
other version  reported)  to  philosophy.  He  sought  for 
-rdief  from  Sopater,'  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Plar 
tenifits,  and  firom  him  also  the  same  stem  answer  was 
«ceived  In  ibis  extremity  (and  here  Pagan  ^^^ 
$mA  Christian  accounts  to  a  certain  extent  coin-  {-ISi*^®^*" 
•flide)  he  sought  refuge  in  the  new  religion  ^°'^"'- 
which  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  There  waB 
an  £^ptian  magician  from  Spain^  well  known  among 
the  ladies  of  the  Imperial  courts  who  assured  him  that 
in  the  Christian  Church  were  mysteries  which  provided 
p»ri«caUo»  torn  any  ««,  ho.eve,  great  Through 
Hub  Spanish  Egyptian,  or  Egyptian  Spaniard,  accord- 
ing  to  Zosimus,  the  conversion  of  Constantine  took 
I^aee.  Taken  literally  this  cannot  be  true.  The  con- 
vetaion  of  the  Emperor  had  taken  place  long  before. 
Hia  baptism,  as  we  shall  see,  took  place  long  after. 
Bui  the  story  is  not^  therefore,  to  be  rejected  as  wholly 
fidse.  That  Spanish  counsellor^  we  cannot  doubt^  was 
the  well-known  Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,  the  Em- 

1  Cf.  Julian,  Caes.  SS6. 

*  He  aaosted  in  the  dedicatkm  of  Coostantinopley  bat  is  said  to  hare  been 
flAarwards  pat  to  death  by  Coostantiiie,  U>  pro^e  the  sinceritj  of  hit  own 
owd.    6oz.i.6;  Zo6imui|iL40;  Siudasw  V0C«. 
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peror^s  counsellor  in  the  West,  as  Eusebius  of  Cassaiea 
in  the  East     He  would  be  on  the  spot  with  Helena 
and  her  suite.    He,  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  Con- 
B^ntine,  would   be  the  very  person  that  the  Empress 
would  most  naturally  consult;    and  he  would  in  all 
probability  give  the  very  answer  which  to  Pagan  care 
seemed  so  monstrous :  ^  There  are  no  sins  so  greaty  bat 
^  that  in  Christianity  they  may  find  forgiveness."    It  is 
a  doctrine,  which,  according  to  the  n^anner  in  which  it 
is  presented  to  us,  is  indeed  the  worst  corruption  or  the 
noblest  boast  of  the  Christian  religion.    ^  In  Christian- 
^  ity  there  is  forgiveness  for  every  sin.**    This  may  l)e 
the   hateful  Antinomianism  which,  in  the  Protestant 
Church,  has   taken   shelter  imder  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine  of  "Justification  by  Faith  only,**  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  under  the  scholastic  doctrine  of  Priest- 
ly Absolution.    But  it  may  also  be  the  true  message  of 
the  Gospel ;   the  reception  of  the  prodigal  son,  of  the 
woman  who  was  a  sinner,  and  of  the  thief  on  the  cross ; 
the  doctrine  that  the  Divine  forgiveness  is  ever  at  hand 
as  soon  as  man  turns  to  be  forgiven.     Of  this  interven- 
story  of      tion  of  hcr  g^reat  Hosius,  the  Church  of  Spain 
tion  of       has  made  the  most    But  there  was  yet  another 
A.  D.  826.     version  of  the  story,  of  which  the  Church  of 
Home  has  made  still  more.     According  to  Sozomen,^  it 
wfiU3  not  Hosius   but  Sylvester,  Bishop   of  Rome,  who 
thus  received  the  penitent  Emperor,  and  who  gave  him 
not  only  consolation,  but  the  actual  rite  of  baptism. 
And  such  a  representation  is  curiously  in  accordance 
with  the  easy  reception  of  gross  sinners  of  which  Ter- 
tullian  complains  in  earlier  Bishops  of  Rome,  probably 
Callistus.^ 

1  Soz.  i.  5. 

*  Tcrt  de  Fudicitiaf  i. :  **  Pontifex  Maximns,  quod  est  Episcopus  EpiscopCH 
mm  edicat :  Ego  et  moechiie  et  fornicationis  delicU  poenitentia  ftanolis  <iSi»^ 
O  edictom  cai  non  aacribi  potnit  fionam  ftctom !  * 
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Out  of  this  version,  in  part  certainly  false,  in  part 
founded  on  truth,  arose  the  portentous  fable  of  the 
Donation  of  Constantine,  which,  as  an  example  of  all 
such  fictions,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  students 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign  (so,  omitting  all  mention  of  his  crimes,  the  le- 
gend runs),  Constantine  was  struck  with  leprosy.  He 
consulted  all  physicians  in  vain.  Jews  recommended 
to  him  the  blood  of  infants.^  The  magical  arts  of  the 
heathen  sorcerers  gave  way  before  the  sanctity  of  the 
Roman  Bishop.  He  heard  that  the  aged  Sylvester 
was  living  in  concealment  on  the  heights  of  Mount 
Soracte,  where  the  convent  stands  which  bears  Syl- 
vester's name.  He  sought  him  out  He  was  baptized 
by  him  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  He  gave  him  the 
palace  which  had  witnessed  the  baptism.  He  gave 
him  the  dominion  over  the  city  of  Bome,  over  Italy, 
over  the  Western  Empire. 

**  Ah !  Constantine ;  to  how  much  ill  gave  birth, 
17ot  thy  conversion,  bat  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee  I  *  > 

So  Dante  wrote,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Pope's  tem- 
pond  sovereignty.  And  even  when  the  progress  of 
eriticism  had  taught  the  next  great  ItaUan  poet  to 
place  the  donation  of  Constantine  in  the  moon  amongst 
the  things  which  have  never  been,  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  of  Bome  still  clung  to  such  shreds  of  truth 
B0  the  story  contained,  even  at  the  risk  of  making 
the  Papal  power  the  price  of  an  absolution  for  the 
murder  of  a  son,  a  nephew,  and  a  wife. 

But  though  the  actual  transaction  of  the  baptism 
and  of  the  donation  is  fabulous,  there  was  a  slight 

1  Cedrenus,  271.  a  Inferno,  six.  IIA ;  Milton,  Frose  Works,  L  p.  11. 
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connection  of  &ct  between  the  crime  of  Constant 
and  the  early  rise  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  giandeitr/^ 
There  is  every .  probability  that  remorse,  taking  ihi 
form  of  devotion,  as  in  the  princes  and  prelates  of  tin 
Middle  Ages,  should  have  led  to  the  building  of 
churches  at  Bome^  and  the  attachment  of  certaii 
privileges  to  the  see  of  Some;  It  is  false  that  Co^ 
stantine  gave  the  Boman  States.  But  it  may  posaiUf 
be  true  that  he  gave  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  *i 
^palace  and  a  garden ^'^  and  there  is  little  doubt^  thit 
the  Lateran  Palace,  which  had  actually  belonged  it 
the  Empress  Fausta,  and  had  been  already  assigned 
by  him  to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  was  formally  mwk 
over  by  bim  to  the  Boman  see.  Parts  of  the  bdl^ 
ing  —  especially  the  baptistery  —  are  actually  of  hii 
time,  and  it  must  be  from  some  strong  historical  m^ 
son  that  the  Palace  and  Church  of  the  Lateran,  rather 
than  St  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  form  the  nucleus  ff 
Christian  and  Papal  Borne.  Here,  and  not  in  St  Petei'v 
have  all  the  Boman  Councils  been  held.  This,  and  not 
St  Peter's,  is  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Bome,  the  mother 
Church  of  Christendom : 

-  ^^  Dogmate  Papali  datur  ao  nmtd  Imperiali, 

Quod  sim  cunctartan  mater  caput  ecdesiarum/' 

Here,  and  not  in  the  Vatican,  was  the  early  residence; 
A.D.3Sd.  and  still  take  place  the  enthronization  and 
coronation,  of  the  Popes.  On  the  throne  of  the  Lafc 
eran,  and  not  on  the  chair  of  S.  Peter,  is  written 
the  proud  inscription: 

"*  Hasc  est  Papalis  Sedes  tt  Pontificalis.'* 

This,  if  we  may  so  apply  Ariosto's  words,  as  translated 
by  Milton, — 

"  Thb  is  tbat  gift,  if  ^rou  the  tmth  will  Imre, 
Which  Constantine  to  good  Sylvester  gave."  > 

>  Orlando  Forioeo,  xxiv.  80. 
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:  2.  There  is  yet  another  particle  of  truth  in  the  story 
of  the  Donation.    According  to  the  fable  of  Syl-  Fonndatum 
VMter,  Constantine  retired  to  Greece,^  in  order  tinopie. 
to  leave  Italy  for  the  Pope. 

"  Per  cedere  al  Pastor  si  fece  Greco."  ^ 

So  said  the  legend.    And  it  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 

Aat  by  retiring  to  the  East  he  left  the  field  Ketirement 

ijear  for  the  Bishops  of  Kome.    In  the  absence  ^°™  ^^''^• 

of  the  Emperors  from  Kome^  the  chief  Christian  °  magr 

iitrate  rose  to  new  importance.    When  the  barbarians 

broke  upon  Italy,  the  Pope  thus  became  the  represen- 

iirtiv6  of  the  ancient  Republic.    It  is  one  of  the  many 

senses  in  which  the  famous  saying  of  Hobbes  is  true, 

that  the  Papacy  is  but  ^the  ghost  of  the  deceased 

-Soman    Eilapi^,   sitting    eroded    upon    the    grave 

« thereof." 

His  retirement  from  Home  may  well  have  been  in 
part  occasioned  by  remorse  for  the  crimes  which  he 
liad  there  sanctioned.     The  belief  in  such  a  conneo- 
'tlon  was  perpetuated  in  the  story  that  the  first  monu- 
iaent  erected  in  his  new  city  was  the   golden   statue 
of  Crispus,  underneath  which  was  written :  ^  To  my 
*^  innocent  and  imfortunate  son."     More  certainly  his 
retreat  was   caused   by  a  revulsion  from  the  Roman 
\higanism.    For  Home  was  Pagan.    He  and  her  Pagan 
enstoms  had  come  into  collision  on  the  Ides  of  Quint- 
Sis  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.    He  determined 
to  make  a  new  Rome  elsewhere.     A  striking  parallel 
is  foimd  in  the  case  of  another  great  potentate  of  the 
Eastern   Chiux^h.     Moscow,  the  centre  of  old  Russia, 


1  See,  for  all  the  authorities,  Gieseler,  iL  886. 

s  Dante,  Faradiso,  xx.  55. 

'  Compare  the  importance  of  the  position  which  the  Patriarch  of  Constaa- 

tinople,  as  representative  of  the  Byzantine  Church  and  £mpire,  now  holdf - 

wider  the  Sultan. 

89  . 
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was  to  Peter  the  Great^  as  Rome,  the  centre  of  oil 
P^anism,  was  to  Constantine ;  ^  and  he  founded  hit 
new  capital  at  Petershnrg  (the  very  adoption  of  tho 
name  is  exactly  analogous)  as  Constantine  at  Goor 
stantinople. 

Of  all  the  events   of  Constantine's  life,  this  choice 

Chpictof     ^  ^^^  ™^®*  convincing  and  enduring  proof  of 
constanti-    jjjg  j^  gcnius.     No  City,  choion  by  the  art 
A.  D.  830.     ^f  meLTif  has  been  so  well  chosen,  and  so  p» 
manent    Alexandria  is  the  nearest  approach.    AU  th» 
others  erected  by  the  fancy  or  policy  of  individiHA 
sovereigns  are  miserably  inferior,  Berlin,  Madrid,  ni 
even  Petersburg.    He  had  tiiought  of  other  spots  m 
the  neighborhood :  Sardica  in  Moesia  *  (^  my  Rome  i^f 
he  said,  "  at  Sardica ") ;  or  Troy,  foUpwing  the  dd 
tradition  against  which  Horace   had  protested.    Buft^ 
when  at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari)  and  Nicaa,  he  had  seem 
Byzantium.    As  his  conversion  was  ushered  in  by  du^ 
story  of  a  preternatural  apparition,  so  was  his  choice  rf 
this,  as  it  may  well  be  called,  predestinated  capital    Aa 
eagle  flew  from  the  opposite  shore  to  mark  the  spot 
Sopatcr,  the  Neoplatonist,  assisted  with  his  heathea 
ceremonies  at  the  consecration.    He  himself,  in  solemn 
procession,  traced  the  boundaries  of  the  city  with  his 
well-known  spear,  and  when  asked  to  halt  in  the  im- 
mense circuit,  replied,  ^  I  shall  go  on  till  He  who  guides 
*me  stops."    ^Jubente  Deo"*  are  his  own  words  in  cle- 
scribing  his  choice.' 

The  situation  is  indeed  unrivalled.    It  standa,  alone 
Its  Bitiii-     of  the  cities  of  the  world,  actually  on  two  con- 

tion.  , 

A.  D.  330.  tinents.  It  has  the  advantages  of  the  confluence 
as  of  two  rivers,  and  of  a  splendid  maritime  situation 
l)esides ;  for  such  is  the  efiect^  both  in  appearance  and 
reality,  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  the 

i  See  Lecture  XU.  >  Broglie,  iL  144.  >  Broglie,  ik  lU. 
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iieep  waters  of  the  Ptoponti&  As  in  the  combination 
of  these  advantages,  narrow  straits,  deep  inlets,  nu- 
merous islands,  prolonged  promontories,  Europe  is  the 
miniatm^  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  Greece,  with  its 
iBgean  Sea,  is  the  miniature  of  the  geography  of 
Eorope ;  so  the  local  peculiarities  both  of  Greece  and 
Soiope  are  concentrated  and  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  Constantinople.  It  is  impossible  to  look  down 
from  the  (ralata  Tower  on  the  complication  of  sea  and 
hnd,  island  and  mainland,  peninsula  and  promontorj^ 
strait  and  continent^  and  not  feel  that  the  spot  is  des- 
tmed  to  be,  what  it  seems  more  and  more  likely  to  be 
both  historically  and  politically,  the  Gordian  knot  of 
fte  world. 

And  this  situation  is  further  designed  by  nature,  not 

merely  for  a  great  city,  but  for  a  capital  of  the  most 

imposing  aspect,  nay  more,  for  a  second  Bome.  As  truly 

i  city  of  the  sea  as  any  of  the  maritime  cities  of  the 

West,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  raised  aloft  on  a 

fine  of  hills,  towering  high  above  the  level  waters  of 

the  Bosphorus.    These  hills,  too,  are  seven  in  number, 

*— seven,  not  like  the  hills  of  old  Bome,  indistinctly 

ttnd  confusedly,  but  each  following  each  in  marked  and 

august  succession,  —  each  crowned  even  now,  and  prob* 

ably  crowned  always,  by  magnificent  buildings  (mosques 

now,  churches  then),  closing  in  the  mass  of  verdure 

which  gathers  round  the  buildings  of  the  palace  on  tlie 

extreme  eastern  point 

And  this  glorious  city,  ^the  (My^  as  it^  alone  is  called, 
18  but  the  crowning  scene  which  rises  in  the  midst  of 
the  three  other  quarters,  Galata,  Pera,  Scutari,  each  with 
its  own  towers  and  forests ;  and  the  whole  intervening 
«pace  between  and  around  is  now,  and  probably  ▲.  d.  saou 

*  StanJboul  is  elf  t^  iroXw,  being  itself  •  corraption  of  Istambu^  wldcK, 
"sowwri  Dss  Jgaixi  been  com^ited  uxto  Htkunbul 
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m^  always  since  its  foundation,  alive  with  skiffi  and 
boats  and  ships  and  flags  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  the  Apocalyptic   vision  of  Babylon^  which  brings 
together  in  one  the  various  images  of  earthly  greatness^ 
there  are  features  taken  fix)m  the  ancient  Tyre,  which 
jare  vainly  sought  in  the  old  Borne  beside  the  Tiber. 
Constantinople  alone  unites  them  alL     Few  would  pre- 
tend to  say  that  she  was  designed,  however  remotely,  in 
the  prophet's  vision.     But  it  is  a  proof  of  what  she  iB, 
.that  she,  and  she  alone,  in  her  union  of  traflic,  and  shipe^ 
and  splendor,  and  her  seat  of  seven  hills,  comes  up  to 
the  highest  local  images  of  earthly  grandeur  as  therein 
presented  to  our  view. 

What  of  the  ancient  empire  may  have  been  within 
the  city  is  now  almost  entirely  perished. '  Considering 
Jiow  all  the  world  was  spoiled  to  adorn  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  what  vast  treasures  old  Bome  still  poi^ 
nesses,  it  is  remarkable  how  meagre  are  the  Imperial 
remains  of  Christian  Constantinople.  But  the  inmiediate 
neighborhood  still  recalls  the  glories  of  what  has  been, 
and  what  might  be,  a  great  capital.  The  Bosphorus 
with  its  palaces  is  the  very  ideal  of  the  suburban  re- 
jtreats  of  an  Imperial  aristocracy.  The  walls,  which 
*till  surround  the  city  of  Stamboul  with  their  threefold 
<5ircuit,  broken  through  and  through,  overgrown  with 
the  rank  vegetation  of  neglected  centuries,  yet  still 
4stand  to  tell  the  sad  story  of  the  twenty-seven  times 
besieged  and  thrice  captured  city  of  Constantinople,  the 
iburth  city  in  the  world  ;  fourth,  because  second  only  in 
importance  to  Jerusalem,  Athens,  and  Bome. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  detail.  It  has  been  fuHy 
described  by  two  of  the  most  remarkable  historians  of 
modem  times.  Gibbon  has  been  inspired  by  it  with  a 
new  life.    Thrice  in  his  history  he  describes  it  at  lengthy 

if  he  had  seen  it    The  greatness  of  Constantinopte 
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forms  the  centre  of  the  second  part^  almost  as  much  as 
the  fall  of  Rome  of  the  first  part^  of  his  ma-  a.  d.  aao.  • 
jestic  work.  Von  Hammer,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,"  has  devoted  to  it  an  exhaustive 
treatise,  such  as  no  other  ancient  city,  except  those  1 
bave  just  mentioned,  has  called  forth. 

But  the  place  of  Constantinople  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  must  be  briefly  indicated. 
.  It  was  the  first  Christian  city.     There  were  the  spoils 
«f  heathenism  within  it,  and  there  were  some  First 
of  those  mixed  forms  of  Christianity  and  of  city. 
beatlienism  which  I  have  already  noticed.     But  its  di£t 
ferences  fix)m  the  old  Rome  were  marked  by  two  signifi- 
eant  changes  of  outward  feature.     Instead  of  temples 
it  had  churches.      Except  during  the  short  reign  of 
Julian,  no  column  of  sacrificial  smoke  has  ever  gone  up 
fiimi  the  Seven  Hills  of  Constantinople.     In  the  place 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Colosseum,  with  its  brutal 
ipectacles,  was  the  comparatively  innocent  Hippodrome 
with  those  chariot  races,  of  which  the  blue  and  green 
fcctions  even  interwove  themselves  with  the  passions 
of  theological  hatred  and  the  course   of  ecclesiastical 
history. 

:  It  became  the  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  East  To  it 
Was  transferred  the  preeminence  of  the  Apostolic  ^^.^^  ^ 
•ee  of  the  neighboring  Ephesus.  Before  its^!^^/i^  . 
presence  the  Primacy  of  the  more  distant  Alex-  ^^^  ^ 
mdria  died  away.  Its  Patriarch  was  the  first  to  assume, 
•nd  still  exclusively  retains,  the  title  of  **  QEcumenicaL*' 
Its  see  still  bears  the  lofty  name  of  "  the  Bishopric  of 
•<New  Rome,"  "  the  Great  Church  of  Christ"  *  Its  mon- 
asteries and  schools  became  the  refuge  of  Christian  and 

'  See  GregotyB  Vindication  of  the  Jorisdiction  of  Constantinople  over 
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secular  learnings  when  the  West  had  almost  rehipsed 
into  barbarism. 

It  has  been  powerfully  described,'  how,  when  the  life 
Effects  on  of  Europe  would  have  been  arrested  under  the 
■Jtion/"  Latin  hierarchy  but  for  the  intervention  of 
some  foreign  element,  ^Greece  arose  fh>m  the  dead 
•with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hand.**  Most  true. 
But  Greece  and  the  Greek  Testament  were  preserved 
for  that  great  crisis  by  the  Empire  and  Church  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  have  been  a  tomb;  but  in  that 
stately  tomb  the  sacred  light  was  kept  burning  till  the 
inoment  came  for  it  to  kindle  a  new  fire  elsewhere.  To 
A.  D.  453.  the  Greek  exiles  from  the  fallen  city  of  Con- 
stantine  we  owe  the  purest  and  the  most  enduring 
elements  of  the  Reformation,  namely,  the  New  Testa* 
ment  in  its  original  language,  and  the  revival  of  Greek 
learning,  which  gave  us  critics  and  commentators  to 
unfold  its  meaning.  Long  after  the  effects  of  Luthei^s 
work  shall  have  been  exhausted,  the  effects  of  Erasmus's 
work  will  remain,  and  the  work  of  Erasmus,  humanly 
speaking,  could  not  have  been  achieved  without  the 
scholars  of  Constantinople. 

3.  It  is  only  by  the  coincidence  of  dates  that  we  can 
Voundation  trace  any  connection  between  the  tragical  visit 
Places  of  ^  to  Rome  and  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Places 
A.D.  327!  of  Palestine.  Yet  it  is  so  natural  a  conjec- 
ture, that  we   may  at  least  take  advantage   of  it  for 

Pilgrimage  hricfly  touching  on  this  aspect  of  Constantino's 
af  Helena,    jjf^     jf  j^  ^g^  jjq^  Ju  order  to  seek  expiation 

for  her  son's  crimes,  and  consolation  for  her  own  sor- 
rows, that  Helena  made  her  famous  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land,  it  was  immediately  consequent  upon  them.  Of 
the  sacred  relics  which  Helena  found  in  Jerusalem,  two 
Were  specially  sent  to  her  son:  the  nails  which,  as  it 

^  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Hutoiy,  b/  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 
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believed,  had  &8tened  the  Saviour's  hands  to  thf 
Cross.      The  use  to  which  he  applied  them  is  so  like 
himself  and  his  age^  and  so  unlike  our  own,  as  to  require 
qiecial  notice.     One  was  turned  into  the  bit  of  his  war- 
horse^  the  other  into  an  ornament  of  his  helmet    It  is 
impossible  in  this  appropriation  of  those  sacred  frag- 
ments not  to  recognize  the  fierce  military  Emperor  of 
the.  old  Pagan  age,  even  though  the  Christian  historian« 
of  the  time  strove  to  see  in  it  a  direct  fulfilment  a.  d.  337. 
the  prophecy,  ^  In  that  day  shall  be  written  on  ih# 
bells  of  the  horses,  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  ^     On  the 
hurches  erected  by  Helena's  instigation,  and  at  Con- 
tine's  cost,  over  the  caves  at  Bethlehem,  Olivet^  and 
erusalem,  and  on  the  modem  controversy  which  rages 
yer  the  most  sacred  of  them,  I  need  not  dwell  here  at 
.^ngtL^    This  pilgrimage  was  the  last  act  of  the  Em* 
>ress  Helena.    She  died  on  her  return  home,  at  her 
Ibirthplace  in  Asia  Minor.     Home  and  Constantinople 
ute  her  remains.     At  Constantinople  she  was  long 
wn  simply  as  ^'  the  Empress  "  —  ^  Augusta ; "  and  in 
^ftbe  calendar  of  the  Eastern  Church  she  and  her  son 
«re  always  united.     To  him  also  the  Eastern  Church 
iBscribes  the  honor  of  the  first  religious  foundations  in 
Jdount  Athos.     To  have  thus  fixed  on  this  hitherto  xxor 
occupied  peninsula  as  the  site  of  institutions  so  singu- 
larly appropriate  to  the  scene  is  a  trait  worthy  of  the 
man  who  selected  Byzantium  for  his  capital. 

4*  The  restoration  of  Arius  and  his  party  was  more 
.oertainly  connected  with  Constantine's  crimes.  R^rtoratioa 
The  Princess  Constantia,  whose  husband  and  ^^  ^""*" 
«ou  had  both  perished  by  her  brother's  orders,  was  now 
en  her  death-bed  at  Nicomedia.  She  entreated  to  see 
the  Emperor  once  more.  He  came;  and  her  parting 
request,  backed    by    the    influence    of   her    chaplain 

1  ZeclL  x&T.  20 ;  Thood.  L  38.  >  Sje^  Sloai  and  Falostinq,  «1l  xiv. 
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Eostocius/  was  that  he  would  recall  the  Arian  leaden^ 
find  restore  unity  to  the  Church  and  Edupire.  ISiiflm: 
quest  fell  in  with  Constantine's  own  troubled  conscience^ 
and  with  his  long  cherished  desire  for  the  imion  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  Church.  Amidst  the  many 
contradictions  with  which  the  history  is  here  inT^idved^ 
tiie  main  facts  are  indisputable.  Arius  and  the  ^00!^ 
median  Eusebius  are  recalled.  The  troubles  of  Athaiii^ 
sius  begin.  The  Council  of  Tyre,  which  marked  the 
thirtieth,  as  the  Council  of  Nicaea  had  marked  1ii6 
A.D.  835.  twentieth,  year  of  the  reign  of  Constantine^ 
marks  also  the  changed  relations  of  parties  and  events 
since  the  earlier  assembly.  Many  of  the  same  persom 
were  then  assembled,  but  Athanasius  was  now  the  de- 
fendant instead  of  Arius.  Paphnutius  and  Potammon 
were  there,  as  before,  but  on  the  losing  side.  The  hero 
of  the  day  was  no  longer  Hosius  or  Eustathius,  but  Eo- 
sebius  of  Cassarea ;  and  \mder  his  auspices,  and  tiiose 
of  his  partisans  on  the  Arian  or  semi-Arian  side,  was 
dedicated  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jera8»> 
lem.  It  is  one  of  the  curious  complications  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  that  this  solemn  event  should  be  passed 
'6ver  without  a  word  by  the  orthodox  Athanasius,  and 
"that  its  only  contemporary  record  should  be  from  the 
heretic  Eusebius,  who  assisted  as  Metropolitan  of 
Palestine. 

It  must  have  been  during  this  period  that  Constan- 
tine  said  of  the  Gothic  missionary  Ulfilas,  who  had  led 
his  people  across  the  Danube  at  the  age  of  twenty-six, 
^'He  is  the  Moses  of  the  Goths."*  To  us  who  know 
what  these  Goths  have  been  to  us,  and  what  the  Bible 
of  Ulfilas  was  to  them,  this  speech  shows  the  same  kind 
of  prophetic  discrimination  which  marked  the  choice  of 

1  Photius,  Bibliotb.  661. 

9  Philo8Uu^g;niii^  iL  t.    For  his  genend  nuasimi  see  Leeiure  X 
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Aihofl  and  of  Constantinople  for  their  respective  puiy 
poses,  or  the  selection  of  Lactantins  to  be  the  preceptor 
ef  his  son^  and  of  Eusebius  and  Hosius  to  be  his  own 
wdesiastical  advisers. 

The  moment  at  last  arrived  when  the  union  which 
tiie  Emperor  had  so  much  at  heart  was  to  be  decided. 
Athanasius  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  his  enemief 
by  an  honorable  exile  at  Treves.    Arius  was  to  be  re. 
eeived  in  triimiph  at  Constantinople.     Such  was  the 
Smperor's  determination,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  th^, 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  Church,  that  in  spite 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  Orthodox  party  to  acknowt 
edge  the  heretic,  yet  there  seemed  to  them  no  alter- 
native but  to  obey.     "Let  me  or  Arius  die  before  to-, 
^morrow,'*  was  the  prayer  of  Alexander,  the  Bishop  ofi 
Cronstantinople.     That  there  was  the  third  course  of) 
JPefusing  to  admit  him  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
any  one,  after  the  Emperor's  will  had  been  made 
wn.     It  is  one  of  the  few  occasions  in  history  where 
difficult  crisis  has   been   solved   by  an   unexpected 
^^eath.     That  the   sudden   illness  and  decease  of  the 
9ged  Arius  was  a  Divine  judgment  in  behalf  of  thQ 
doctrine   which    he   had    opposed,  will    now   be    held 
%y  no  one  who  has  any  regard  to  the  warnings  of 
Christ  himself  against  any  such  inference.     That  it  was 
the  effect  of  poison,  is  contradicted  by  the  actual  cir^ 
eumstances  of  his  end.     Like  most  ecclesiastical  won- 
ders of  this  kind,  it  was  neither  a  miracle  nor  a  crime  f 
it  was  a  natmral  coincidence,  and  no  more. 
.  It  was,  however,  the  passing  away  of  one  of  the 
eliiief  actors  in  the  Council  of  Nicd3a;  and  now  was 
eome  the  end  of  the  chiefest  of  alL     There  is  no  act 
of  the  life  of  Constantiue  so  deeply  instructive  as  his 
death. 

It  wqs.  Easter,  in  the  year  337.    In, the  Church  of 

40 
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the  Apostles  at  Constantinople  he  had  passed  the  lugH 
iffJILirtlf**  ^^^  more  than  his  usual  devotion,  in  prepaiB* 
tin^^"'     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Persian  expedition.    An  illnesa  svh 
▲.  D.  337.    pervciicd ;  he  went  to  Helenopolis  to  try  the 
mineral  waters  in  the  neighborhood.     The  illneas  in- 
creased ;  a  sinister  suspicion  ^  of  poison  stole  througli 
the  palace.     He  felt  tliat  it  was  mortal,  and  now  at 
last  he  determined  on  taking  the  step,  long  delayec^ 
but  not  yet  impossible,  of  admission  to  the  ChristiaB 
Church.  » 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  our  notions,  he  who  had 
faisbip-  five  and  twenty  years  ago  been  convinced  of 
^*^'  the  Christian  faith;  he  who  had  opened  the 
first  General  Council  of  the  Chiirch  ;  he  who  had  called 
himself  a  Bishop  of  Bishops ;  he  who  had  joined  in  the 
deepest  discussions  of  theology;  he  who  had  preached 
to  rapt  audiences ;  he  who  had  established  Christianitj 
A.D.337.  (IS  the  religion  of  the  empire;  he  who  had 
been  considered  by  Christian  bishops  an  inspired  oracle 
and  apostle  of  Christian  wisdom,*  was  himself  not  yet 
received  into  the  Christian  Church.  He  was  not  yet 
baptized ;  he  had  not  even  been  received  as  a  catechu* 
men.  A  death-bed  baptism  was  to  the  half-converted 
Christians  of  that  age,  what  a  death-bed  communion 
often  is  to  those  of  our  own.  In  later  ages,  as  we  have 
Been,  it  was  endeavored  to  antedate  the  baptism  of  the 
Emperor  by  ten  or  twenty  years.  But  at  that  time  it 
was  too  common  to  attract  any  special  notice.  Good 
and  bad  motives  alike  conduced  to  the  same  end,  and 
bf  all  of  these  Constantino  was  a  complete  example. 
He,  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  as  has  been  indi* 
cated,  united,  after  his  conversion,  a  sincere  belief  in 
Christianity  with  a  lingering  attachment  to  Paganisok 
He,  like  some  even  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the 

1  Philost  ii.  4.  •  Eiv.  Lsud.  Const,  c  S,  11. 
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Christian  Churchy  regarded  baptism^  much  as  the 

gaud  regarded  the  lustrations  and  purifications  of  their 

own  religion^  as  a  complete  obliteration  and  expiation 

of  all  former  sins ;  and  therefore,  partly  from  a  super- 

idtious  dread,  partly  from  the  prudential  desire,  not 

peculiar  to  that  or  any  age,  "of  making  the  best  of 

*  both  worlds,*'  he  would  naturally  defer  the  ceremony 

lo  the  moment  when  it  would   include    the    largest 

amount  of  the  past^  and  leave  the  smallest  amount  of 

the  future.    To  him,  as  to  all  Christians  of  those  times, 

tmptism  stiU  preserved  much  of  its  original  significance, 

rhich  it  has  inevitably  lost  in  the  course  of  ages.     It 

]B  stiU  regarded  as  the  solemn  passage  from  one  state 

of  life  to  another ;  from  the  darkness  and  profligacy  of 

'•die  heathen  world  to  the  light  and  the  purity  of  the 

^Siristian  society;  a  step  taken  not  as  the  natural  ao- 

^mnpaniment  of  birth  and  education,  but  as  a  serious 

j^tedge  of  conviction  and  of  profession.     The  baptism 

^oi  infants,  no  doubt,  prevailed,  just  as  the  com-  a.  d.  m. 

:ariaunion  of  infants  prevailed  also.    But  each  of  the  sac- 

.araments  must  often  have  been  deferred  to  a  time  when 

^^6  candidates  could  give  their  whole  minds  to  the  sub? 

Ject.     I^  even  a  century  later,  such  men  as  Ambrose 

^jkd  Augustine,  born  in  Christian  families,  and  with  a 

^nend  belief  in  the  main  truths  of  Christianity,  were 

tftill  unbaptized,  the  one  in  his  thirty-fourth  the  other  in 

liis  thirty-second  year,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  practice' 

was  sufficiently  common  in  the  far  more  unsettled  age 

6f  Constantine,  to  awake  no  scruple  in  him,  and  to  pro- 

Toke  no  censure  from  his  ecclesiastical  advisers. 

The  whole  event  is  related  in  the  utmost  detail.  In 
the  Church  at  Hclenopolis,  in  the  unusual  posture  of 
devotion,  that  of  kneeling,  he  was  admitted  to  be  a 
eatecbumen  by  the  imposition  of  handa  He  then 
moved  to  a  palace  in  the  suburb  of  Kicomedia,  and 
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then  calling  the  Bishops  around  him,  amongst  whom 
ihc  celebrated  Arian,  Eusebius,  was  chiei^  —  annomiced 
that  once  he  had  hoped  to  receive  the  purification  of 
baptism^  after  our  Saviour^s  example^  in  the  streams  of: 
tibe  Jordan  ;  but  Qod's  will  seemed  to  be  that  it  should: 
be  here,  and  he  therefore  requested  to  receive  the  rite 
without  delay.  *  And  so,"  says  his  biographer,  "  alone 
"  of  Roman  Emperors  from  the  beginning  of  time,  wa« 
^Constantine  consecrated  to  be  a  witness  of  Christ  in: 
^the  second  birth  of  baptism."  The  Imperial  purpl9 
was  at  last  removed ;  he  was  clothed  instead  in  robet' 
of  dazzling  whiteness ;  his  couch  was  covered  witii' 
white  also :  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism,  on  a  white^ 
death-bed,  he  lay,  in  expectation  of  his  end.  If  the. 
strict  doctrine  of  Athanasius  were  pressed,  Constantine 
even  at  this  moment  failed  of  his  wishes ;  for  his  bap-' 
tism  was  from  the  hands  of  an  Arian  Bishop,  whiclv 
according  to  Athanasius,^  was  no  baptism  at  all.  Bui 
these  theories  are  happily  never  pressed  home  to  iiK 
A.D.337.  dividuals.  Constantine's  baptism  has  always 
been  considered  as  valid  both  in  the  East  and  West. 
The  Arian  baptism  and  the  "  Orthodox  "  canonization 
must  be  left  to  neutralize  each  other.  One  act  he  is 
said  to  have  performed  on  his  death-bed,  which  raises* 
Kecaii  of     liim  abovc  the  sphere  of  both  parties.     In  spite 

Athana-  sr  r 

■ius.  of  the  opposition  of  Eusebiiis,*  he  ordered  the; 

recall  of  the  exiled  Athanasius ;  and  thus,  as  Theodore* 
observes,  illustrated  in  his  last  hours  the  sacred  but 
often  forgotten  duty  of  turning  one  of  our  two  ears 
to  hear  the  side  of  the  accused  party.  The  Arian  in* 
fliience,  though  it  was  enough  to  make  him  content 
with  Arian  consolations  and  Arian  sacraments,  was  not 
enough  to  make  him  refuse  justice  at  that  supreme 
moment  to  the  oppressed  chief  of  the  opposite  party,* 

1  Ath.  Orat  c.  Ar.  i.  42,  48.  *  Theod.  L.81. 
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His  own  delight  at  the  accomplishment  of  the  cerei* 
mony  was  excessive ;  and  when  the  officers  of  Death  of 
his  army  entered  the  chamber  of  deaths  with  tine. 
bitter  lameirtations,  to  make  their  last  farewell^  he  bade 
tbem  rejoice  in  his  speedy  departure  heavenwards.     He 
gave  his  will  into  the  custody  of  the  Arian  chaplain 
Eostocius,  who  had  consoled  the  last  hours  of  his  sister 
donstantia,  with  orders  that  it  should  be  given  to  his 
BOh  Constantius.^     At  noon  on  *  WhitrSunday,  the  22d 
of  May,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-first  of  his  reign,  he  expired.    A  wild  wail  of  grief 
arose  from  the  army  and  the  people,  on  hearing  that 
Odnstantine  was  dead.     The  body  was  laid  out  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  and  carried  by  a  procession  of  the  whole 
wmy,'  headed  by  his  son  Constans,  to  Constantinople. 
For  three  months  it  lay  there  in  state  in  the  palace, 
lights  burning  round,  and  guards  watching.     During  aU 
this  time  the  Empire  was  without  a  head.     Constans, 
the  youngest  son,  was  there  alone.     The  two  elder  sons 
hwi  not  arrived.     He  was  still  ^  Augustus."    All  went 
'on  as  though  he  were  yet  alive.    One  dark  shadow  from 
^e  great  tragedy  of  his  life  reached  to  his  last  end,  and 
1>e3rond  it.     It  is  said  that  the  Bishop  of  Nicomedia,  to 
^whom  the  Emperor's  will  had  been  confided  by  Euh 
^tocLus,  alarmed  at  its  contents,  immediately  placed  it 
*&r  secmity  in  the  dead  man's  hand,  wrapped  in  the 
Weetments  of  death.     There  it  lay  till  Constantius  ar- 
rived, and  read  his  father's  dying  bequest.     It  waa 
lielieved  to  express  the  Emperor's  conviction  that  he 
lad   been   poisoned   by  his   brothers    and   their    chil- 
dren,'  and  to  call  on  Constantius  to  avenge  his  death. 
"  That  bequest  was  obeyed  by  the  massacre  of  six  out 
'  of  the  surviving  priaces  of  the  Imperial  family..    Two 

I  Soc.  I  S9.  '  Thood.  L  81  ^  Philost  iL  18 
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alone  escaped.     With   guch  a  mingling  of  light  and 
darkness  did  Constantine  dose  hb  career. 

When  the  tidings  reached  Rome,  the  old  metropofii 
eteadily  ignored  the  revolution  that  had  passed  over  tlie 
world  in  the  person  of  the  deceased  Emperor.  He  was 
regarded  but  as  one  in  the  series  of  the  Cassars. .  He 
was  enrolled,  like  his  predecessors^  as  a  matter  of  conn^ 
amongst  the  gods  of  the  heathen  Olympus.  Incexue 
was  offered  before  his  statue.  A  picture  of  his  apo- 
theosis was  prepared.  Festivals  were  celebrated  in  Mi 
honor.^ 

But  in  his  own  Christian  city  of  Constantinople  he 
had  himself  arranged  the   altered  celebration  of  fas 
death.     Not  amongst  the  gods  and  heroes  of  faeathesr 
ism,  but  amongst  those  who  now  seemed  to  him  the 
nearest  approach  to  them,  the  Christian  Apostles,  Vb 
lot  was  to  be  cast     He  had  prepared  for  his  mausoleuni 
a  church,  sometimes,  like  that  which  he  had  founded  %^ 
Home,  called  "  the  Church  of  S.  Peter,"  *  but  more  usor^ 
ally  "  the  Church  of  the  Apostles,"  or  by  a  name  trul^ 
indicating  the  mixture  of  Pagan  and  Christian  idea^ 
which  led  to  its  erection,  the  ^JETerodn."     Twelve  pillar^ 
commemorated  them,  six  on  each  side,  and  betweeM.^ 
them  was  his  own  tomb.     He  would  not  be  ^*  Divus ; 
he   would   be  "  Isapostolos "  (equal   to   the  Apostles). 
This  is  the  title  by  which  he  is  canonized,  and  this 
title  expresses  the  precise  point  of  transition  from  the 
old  to  the  new  religion. 

Thither  the  body  was  bome.^  Constantius  was  now 
present ;  and  as  it  reached  the  church  the  Prince  (for 
he  too  was  still  an  unbaptized  catechumen)  withdrew 
with  the  Pagan  guards,  and  left  the  Imperial  corpse 
alone,  as  it  lay  aloft  in  the  centre  of  the  church  in  its 

1  See  ficognot,  Hist  de  Paganisme.  >  ChiTsost.  Horn.  26  on  2  Cor. 

3  See  Theod.  L  34. 
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larcopfaagus  of  porphyry.^  Prayers  were  offered  for  his 
K>ul ;  he  was  placed  amongst  the  Apostles ;  and  he  for- 
oaally  received  the  names  which  he  had  borne  in  life, 
uid  which  then  became  so  purely  personal  that  they 
descended  to  his  sons,  "Victor,  Maximus,  Augustus." 

^  If  any  one  doubts  what  I  have  said  of  him,"  says 
Fheodoret,  "let  him  look  at  what  is  still  done  at  his 
^  sepulchre  and  his  statue."  Lights  were  burned  before 
lim;  prayers  were  offered  up  to  him;  miracles  believed 
jO  be  wrought  by  him.*  So  passionate  was  the  attach- 
nent  of  the  people  of  Constantinople  to  the  tomb  of 
iieir  founder,  that  the  attempt  to  remove  it  for  safety 
io  another  church  whilst  its  own  was  being  repaired, 
provoked  a  sanguinary  riot' 

The  church  became  the  royal  burial-place  of  the  By- 
Bantine  Emperors.*  There  they  all  lay  in  Imperial  state 
^  in  the  fourth  crusade  the  coffins  were  rifled  and  the 
bodies  cast  out*  The  church  itself  remained  till  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Mahomet  IL,^  on  whom  its  an- 
cient associations  had  still  so  much  power  that,  though 
be  destroyed  it,  he  built  close  upon  its  site  the  magnifi- 
sent  mosque  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  which  he 
himself  is  buried,  the  founder  of  the  second  series  of 
Byzantine  sovereigns,  as  Constantine  had  been  of  the 
int' 

So  passed  away  the  first  Christian  Emperor,  the  first 
Defender  of  the  Faith  —  the  first  Imperial  patron  of  the 


1  Ccdrenns,  i.  519.  Chrysostom  (Horn.  26  on  2  Cor.)  saya  that  the  coffin 
in  the  vestibule,  to  show  hb  inferiority  to  the  Apostles. 

'  See  Philost.  iL  19  and  notes. 

3  Soc.  ii.  88. 

^  The  bodies  of  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Timotheos  and  S.  Luke  were  trans- 
ported thither  to  increase  its  sanctity.    Philost  iii.  2. 

^  Theod.  i.  34.  A  sarcophagus,  called  *'  of  Constantine^"  still  renuuns  in 
the  museum  in  the  Sera^jrlio. 

•  Yon  Hammer,  L  890.  7  n>.  i.  887, 400. 
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papal  see^  ahd  of  Uie  whole  Eastern  Church,  —  the  fiat 
founder  of  ilie  Holy  Places,  —  Pagan  and  Christiai^  oi' 
thodox  and  heretical,  liberal  and  fanatical,  not  to  U 
imitated  or  admired,  but  much  to  be  remembered^  aaf 
deeply  to  be  studied. 
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LECTURE  Vn. 

ATHANASIU& 

The  Authorities  for  ihe  Life  of  Athanadus  aie  ^b 
follows :  — 

L  Ancient 

1.  Works  of  S.  Atbanasias  (espedallj  the  Historied  TMi 

with  the  learned  annotations  df  Dr.  Newman.) 

2.  Socrates,  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Bofinns. 
8.  21st  Oration  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianaen. 
4.  liCtters  of  S.  BasiL 

<IL  -Of  the  Modem  may  he  sdedted : 

1.  TiUemont     (toI.  viiil) 

2.  Mohler.     (*^  Athanasins,  the  Great :  **  German  and  "FttsA) 
•8.  Bishop  Kaje.     (^  Some  Acconnt  of  the  Writings  of  Ab 

nasius : "  appended -to  the  work  cHed  p.  145.) 


As  the  life  of  Constantine  represents  what  may  be 
called  the  secular  and  Imperial  aspect  of  the  Church  of 
the  fourth  century^  and  of  the  Eastern  Chunih  gene^ 
aUy^  so  its  ecclesiastical  and  theological  aspect  is  rep- 
resented in  the  life  of  Atbanasius.  like  Constantine, 
although  in  a  less  degree^  he  presents  to  us  one  of  those 
mixed  characters  which  require  such  powers  of  diaciim- 
ination  as,  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history^  are  at 
least  as  important  as  the  powers  of  unhounded  adnsira- 
tion  or  unmeasured  invective.  He  also  exhibits  the  pe- 
culiar tendencies  of  his  age  and  Church,  in  forms  more 
likely  to  impress  themselves  on  our  memory  flian  we 
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could  find  in  any  oilier  ecclesiastic  of  the  Eastern 
Churchy  with  the  single  exception  of  ChrysostonL  And 
his  course  is  w  much  the  more  significant  than  that  of 
Chrysostom,  as  it  includes  a  wider  range  of  events  jblq^ 
involves  far  more  lasting  consequences.  As  in  the  cib^te 
of  Constantine,  I  shall  take  for  granted  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  Athanasius^  and  shall  dwell  only 
pn  those  points  which  bring  out  clearly  the  sentiments 
of  the  time,  the  impression  which  he  made  on  his  con- 
temporaries, and  the  permanent  examples  and  warnings 
that  he  has  left  to  the  Church.  What  is  thus  to  i>e 
noticed  may  be  placed  under  three  heads:  — 

L  His  connection  with  the  Church  of  Egypt^  includ- 
ing his  early  life  and  episcopal  career. 

n.  His  contests  with  the  Emperors,  including  the  chief 
actions  of  his  middle  life  and  his  general  character. 

HL  His  peculiarities  as  a  theologian^  including  alao 
the  close  of  his  course. 

L  He  is  the  most  remarkable  representative  of  the 
Church  of  Egypt    So  he  is  still  regarded  by  As  Egyp- 
the  Coptic  Church,  and  so  he  must  have  been  MntAtive. 
at  the  time.    What  his  own  race  and  lineage  may  havis 
been  it  is  difficult  to  determine.    We  know  that  bp 
himself  wrote  and  spoke  in  Greek,  but  he  also  was 
able  to  converse  in  Coptic.     His  personal  ap-  ^;.  ^^^^^ 
pecu^nce  throws  but  little  light  on  this  ques-  *"*^'*- 
tion.    He  was  of  very  small  stature,  a  dwarf  rather 
than  a  man  (so  we  know  firom  the  taunt  of  Julian^); 
bui^  as  we  are  assured  by  Gregory  Nazianze^,  of  al- 
mpst  angelic  beauty  of  face  and  expression.^    To  this 
tradition  adds  that  he  had  a  slight  stoop  in  his  figure ; 
a  hooked  nose,  and  small  moutli ;  a  short  beard,  which 
spread  out  into  large  whiskers ;  and  light  auburn  liair.' 

1  £p.  .51 :  ^in^  ^P,  i3iX'  ia^py^Utm  «^e%.  *  Qn^t*  oL  9 

'  Acta  Sanctomm,  Maj  2,  c  88. 
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This  last  characteristic  has  been  found  on  the  heads  of 
Egyptian  mummies,^  and  therefore  is  compatible  with  a 
pure  Egyptian  descent  His  name  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  Grecian  parentage ;  but  the  case  of  ^  Antony/ 
who  was  an  undoubted  Copt^  shows  that  this  cannot  be 
relied  upon. 

His  first  appearance  is  in  a  well-known  story,'  which) 
HischUd-    ^ough  doubted  in  later  times  fix)m  its  ev^ 
^^^'         posed  incongruity  with  the  dignity  of  a  gre»t 
saint,  has  every  indication  of  truth.'    Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  entertaining  his  clergy  in  a  tower  6t 
lofty  house  overlooking  the  expanse  of  sea  beside  the 
Alexandrian  harbor.    He  observed  a  group  of  children 
playing  on  the  edge  of  the  shore,  and  was  struck  hy 
the  grave  appearance  of  their  game.     His  attendax^'^ 
clergy  went,  at  his  orders,  to  catch  the  boys  and  brin^ 
them  before  the  Bishop,  who  taxed  them  with  havin^^ 
played   at  religious  ceremonies.      At  first,  like    boy^ 
caught  at  a  mischievous  game,  they  denied ;  but^  a'^ 
last,  confessed  that  they  had  been  imitating  the  sacnu*-^ 
ment  of  baptism ;  that  one  of  them  had  been  selectee^ 
to  perform  the  part  of  Bishop,  and  that  he  had  duly*^ 
dipped  them  in  the  sea,  with  all  the  proper  questional 
and    addresses.      When  Alexander   found    that    these  ^ 
forms  had  been  observed,  he  determined  that  the  bap-  ^ 
tism  was  valid ;  he  himself  added  the  consecrating  oil 
of  confirmation ;   and  was  so   much   struck  with   the 
knowledge  and  gravity  of  the  boy-bishop  that  he  took 
him  under  his  charge.     This  little  boy  was  Athanasius ; 
already  showing  the   union  of  seriousness  and   sport 


1  Morton,  Crania  Hieroglyphica,  4ta,  p.  S2 ;  and  the  accoant  of  a  mumtuf 
unrolled  by  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum. 

3  Rufinus;  Socrates;  Sozomen. 

3  The  chronological  difficulty  of  the  day  on  which  the  event  occnired  ii 
not  materiaL 
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which  we  shall  see  in  his  after-life.  That  childish  game 
k  an  epitome  of  the  ecclesiastical  feelings  of  his  thne 
and  of  his  country.  The  children  playing  on  the  shore, 
£h$  old  man  looking  at  them  with  interest ;  these^  in- 
deed^ are  incidents  which  -belong  to  every  age  of  the 
world.  But  only  in  the  early  centuries  could  have 
been  found  the  immersion  of  the  baptized,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Bishop  to  perform  the  ceremony,  the  mixture 
of  freedom  and  superstition  which  could  regard  as  seri- 
ous a  sacrament  so  lightly  performed.  In  the  Coptic 
Church  is  there  the  best  likeness  of  this  Eastern  rever- 
ence for  the  sacred  acts  of  children.  A  child  still  draws 
the  lots  in  the  Patriarchal  elections.  By  children  is 
m  performed  tte  greater  part  of  their  inaocent 
child-like  services. 

From  this  incident  arose  the  connection  of  AthanasiuB 
with  the  aged  Alexander.   He  became  his  Arch-  ^^, 
deacon,  an  office  very  different  from  that  which  ^^^ 
is  called  by  the  same  name  amongst  ourselves.  ^"*- 
It  was  then  literally  what  the  word  implies,  "  the  chief 
*of  the  deacons,"  the  head  of  that  body  of  deacons 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  upon  the  Bishop.     Of  this 
kind  is  the  office  which  still  bears  the  name  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  which  is  rendered  illustrious  to 
Eastern  Christians  by  the  two  great  names  of  ^Arch* 
•deacon  Stephen"  and  ** Archdeacon  Athanasius."     It 
was  in  this  capacity  that  he  followed  his  Bishop  to  the 
Council  of  NicsBa,  and  defended  the  Orthodox  cause 
with  an  energy  which  already  awakened  the  jealousy 
and  the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.^    In  a  few 
weeks  after  the  close  of  the  Council  Alexander  died, 
and  Athanasius  succeeded  to  the  vacant  see.   It  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
was  a  marked  epoch,  in  every  sense,  for  the  «***•>"• 
Egyptian  Primacy.     Down  to  this  time  (according  to 

1  See  Lecture  IIL 
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the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrian  Church  itself')  the 
election  to  this  great  post  had  been  conducted  in  a  - 
manner  unlike  that  of  the  other  sees  of  Christendom. 
Not  the  Bishop,  but  twelve  Presbyters,  were  the  electors^ 
and  nominators,',  and  (according  to  Eutychius)  conse- 
cirators.     It  was  ,on  the  death  of  Alexander  that  this 
ancient  custom  was   exchanged  for  one  more  fiearly 
resembling  that  which  prevailed  elsewhere.    Fifty  Bish- 
ops of  the  neighboring  dioceses  were  convened  for  thtf 
l^t  time^  and  proceeded  to  the  election.     Athanasita 
had  been  named  both  by  the  dying  Primate  and  by  th€ 
people  as  the  new  Bishop.     He,  setting  an  example 
which  has  since  become  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Copti(f 
Church,  endeavored  to  escape  election  by  concealment 
or  absence.    To  this  day  the  formalities  which  accom- 
pany the  election  of  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria are  intended  to  indicate  the  same  reluctance* 
The  future  Patriarch  is  brought  to  Cairo,  loaded  witf 
chains  and  strictly  guarded,  as  if  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape. 

According  to  the  Arian  tradition,  the  Bishops  were 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  when  Athanasius  suddenlj^ 
appeared  late  in  the  evening,  secured  two  of  the  Bish- 
ops within  the  church  of  S.  Dionysius,  barricaded  the 
building  against  the  majority  outside,  and  so,  in  spite  of 
their  remonstrances,  and   even  anathemas,  was  conse- 

}  Jerome  dpeaks  of  the  custom  tm  baving  lasted  only  till  tbe  Bishops 
Heraclas  and  Dionysius  (Ep.  ad  Evangel.  85).  But  the  tradition  of  the 
Alexandrian  Church,  as  preserved  in  Eutychius  (i.  831),  maintained  that 
it  lasted  till  Alexander.  The  chan;^  which  he  ascribes  to  Heraclas  is  an- 
oiber,  which  may  bare  led  to  Jerome's  statement;  viz.  that  down  to  thai 
time  there  bad  been  no  Bishop  in  Egypt  except  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  whole  question  is  well  set  forth  in  he  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus, 
ii.  842. 

*  ^^Nominabant"  »  the  word  used  by  Jerome.  This,  though  it  does  no€ 
contradict,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  more  detuled  account  which  Eu- 
tychius gives  of  the  actual  imposition  of  hands  and  blesong. 
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rated;  and  afterwards,  as  if  by  a  letter  £roin  the 
QRxnicipality  of  Alexandnaj^  procured  the  Imperial  ofxot^ 
rmation  of  ihe  act^  The  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
ircumstance^  which  on  any  tiypothesis  attended  the 
ppointment  of  Athanasius,  may  account  for  the  variflh 
ioDs  in  the  history. 

Alexandria  had  ahready  numbered  Eiany  famous  ib^ 
logians  in  her  catechetical  school^  but^  with  the  excep* 
ion  perhaps  of  Dionysius,  Athanasius  was  her  firal 
iistinguished  Bishop^  the  first  who  in  power  and  chai^ 
eter  was  worthy  of  the  situation. 

The  see  of  Alexandria  was  then  the  most  importaAl 
a  the  whole  Church.    Alexandria^  till  the  rise  X^^  . 

,       Church 

f  Constantinople,  was  the  most  powerful  city  "f^^ 
Qi  the  East    The  prestige  of  its  founder  still  »dria, 
lung  to  it' 

Egypt,  even  in  the  Pagan  parts  of  the  Empire^  wu» 
till  regarded  as  the  ancient  nurse  of  religious  mystesiea^ 
Odd  the  possession  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  made 
ilexandria  the  chief  sanctuary  of  lEgypL  The  Alex* 
jadrian  Church  was  the  only  great  seat  of  Christias 
^ming.  Its  episcopate  was  ^the  Evangelical  see,"' 
3  founded  by  the  Evangelist  S.  Mark.  ^  The  chair  of 
S.  Mark  "  was,  as  it  still  is,  the  name  of  the  Patriarchal 
krone  of  Egypt  Its  occupant^  as  we  have  seen,  was 
he  only  potentate  of  the  time,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Pope."  ^  After  the  Council  of  Niesea  he  became  tba 
^  Judge  of  the  World,"  from  his  decisions  respecting  the 
celebration  of  Easter ;  ^  and  the  obedience  paid  to  hia 
judgment  in  all  matters  of  learning,  secular  and  sacre^ 
tlmost  equalled  that  paid  in  later  days  to  the  ecdesiaA^ 

1  Philost  il  11. 

S  Julian,  £p.  51.    Comp.  Sharpe's  Egypt,  c  16. 

'  Nei^e'»  Hiatory  of  Alexandrian  Ckurcb,  i.  6. 

«  Lecture  UL  i  Neale,  L  US. 
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tical  authority  of  the  Popes  of  the  West  The  ^head 
^  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,"  says  Gregory  Nariangen/ 
^  is  the  head  of  the  world.'* 

In  his  own  province  his  jurisdiction  was  even  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  £^ 
copate  of  Egypt,  which  had  but  a  doubtful  existence  in 
early  times,  always  remained  subordinate  to  the  Alex* 
andrian  Patriarch,  beyond  what  was  the  case  in  any 
Church  of  the  West  Not  only  did  he  consecrate  all 
the  Bishops  throughout  his  diocese,  but  no  other  Bishop 
had  any  independent  power  of  ordination.  The  l^yp* 
tian  Bishops  at  Chalcedon  protested  with  tears  and  crie^ 
that,  till  a  Patriarch  was  given  them,  they  were  powe^ 
less  to  do  anything  commanded  by  the  Council.' 

In  civil  affidrs  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Chuidi 
carried  himself  almost  like  a  sovereign  prince.  ^At  ft 
^  distance  firom  courts  and  at  the  head  of  an  immense 
"capital,  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  had  gradually 
**  usurped  the  state  and  authority  of  a  civil  magistrate, 
*^ .  .  .  and  the  Prefects  of  Egypt  were  awed  or  provoked 
^  by  the  Imperial  power  of  these  Christian  Pontiffs."  • 

Not  only  in  name  and  office,  however,  but  in  fact^ 
Athanasius  was  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian 
Chiurch. 

1.  In  his  Pontificate  the  Chxu'ch  of  Alexandria  re- 
conversion ceived  its  only  important  accession.     A  trav* 

of  Abys-  . 

tinia.  cUer  presented  himself  from  the  distant  and 
then  almost  unknown  Abyssinia.  His  story  was  simple 
and  touching.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  a 
Christian  mission  following  in  the  wake  of  scientific 
discovery.  A  philosopher  of  Tyre,  Moripius  by  namei 
had  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  investigation  down  the 
Bed  Sea.     He  had  taken  with  him  two  children^  relar 

1  Orat  21.  9  Neale,  L  111,  112. 

3  Gibbon,  c.  zlyii;  Neale,  L  112. 
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tions  of  his  own,  to  teach  on  the  journey.  On  hii^  re- 
turn the  vessel  touched  for  water  at  a  port  of  Ethiopia. 
The  savage  inhabitants  attacked  them  and  massacred 
aD  the  crew.  The  two  boys,  Frumentius  and  Edesius, 
frithful  to  the  pm*pose  for  which  they  had  been  brought^ 
were  sitting  under  a  tree  by  the  searshore,  learning  their 
IfiflBons.  The  savages  were  touched  by  the  sight,  took 
tiiem  to  the  king  of  the  country,  where  they  gradually 
taae  into  his  confidence  and  that  of  his  widow,  as  the 
ipstructors  of  his  son.  When  the  prince  came  of  age, 
Hie  two  Christians  returned.  But  Frumentius  determined 
to  bring  news  of  this  opening  for  Christianity  to  the 
great  centre  of  Christian  civilization  (like  an  earlier 
Livingstone),  unfolded  his  tidings  to  Athanasius,  and 
then,  layman  and  stranger  as  he  was,  was  at  once  con- 
secrated to  the  episcopate. 

.  He  returned,  and  imder  his  new  name  of  Salama  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia. 

**  Hail  him  with  the  voice  of  joy, 
SiDg  praises  to  Salama ; 
The  door  of  pity,  of  mercy, 
And  of  pleasant  grace."  ^ 

2.  There  was  another  offshoot  of  the  Coptic  Chinrch 
with  which  Athanasius  was  in  the  closest  rela-  The  Egyp- 
fiens.  Egypt  was  the  parent  of  monachism,  mits. 
and  the  monks  and  Athanasius  were  inseparable  allies. 
In  his  early  youth  he  had  been  himself  for  a  short  time 
a  hermit  In  later  life  he  poured  forth  to  them  the 
news  of  the  outer  world.  Of  Antony,  the  founder  of 
the  monastic  system,  he  was  the  bosom  friend  and  biog- 
rapher. He  had  often  sought  him  out  in  the  desert 
waste,  and  according  to  the  practice  still  pursued  in  the 
East,  as  a  mark  of  deference  from  an  inferior  to  a  supe- 

1  Harris,  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  iii.  89. 
42 
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nor  (as  in  the  case  of  Elisha  aoid  Elijab]^  poured  mtet 
over  his  hands  as  he  washed.^ 

Antonjy  though  unable  to  speak  Greek,  or  to  read  er 
write,'  entered  with  the  liveliest  interest  into  the  t&aiK 
logical  controversies  of  the  young  Bishop.  In  the  masfr 
critical  moment  of  the  struggle  of  Athanasius,  he  ap 
peared  suddenly  in  Alexandria  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  mysterious  presence.  Heathens,  as  well  as  Ckn^ 
tians,  ran  to  see  ^  the  man  of  God,** '  as  he  was  eaHei 
Athanasius  escorted  him  to  the  gate  of  the  city  w  hi 
departed. 

In  the  next  generation  the  attachment  of  the  monks 
of  the  desert  to  the  see  of  Alexandria  became  a  ixed 
political  institution,  like  the  armed  militaiy  orde»  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  like  the  Jesuits  in  the  sixteenth  co> 
tury.  But  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  it  was  the  inno* 
cent,  natural,  enthusiastic  devotion  €>f  man  to  buuQil 
friend  to  friend,  disciple  to  teacher,  and  teacher  to 
disciple.  Paul,  the  companion  of  Antony,  wished  to  be 
buried  in  the  mantle  given  by  Athanasius  to  Antony,  in 
order  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  died  in  communion 
with  Athanasius.  Anmion,  the  Egyptian  monk,  accom- 
panied Athanasius  to  Rome,  and  astonished  every  one 
by  the  eagerness  with  which,  regardless  of  all  the  other 
wonders  of  the  gi-eat  city,  he  ran,  like  a  dervish  of  the 
present  day,  to  throw  himself  before  the  tombs  of  & 
Peter  aud  S.  Paul. 

In  the  caves  of  the  hermits,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  Athana.sius  was  received  whenever  his  residence  in 
the  capital  was  rendered  insecure.  As  he  approached, 
and  saw  the  innumerable  crowds  issuing  from  their  cellsi 
he  burst  forth  into  the  Prophet's  exclamation:  "Who 
*are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  their 
"  cotes  ?  •*  whilst  they,  with  thousands  of  blazing  torches 

*  ViL  Ant  Pr«f.  t  Vit.  Ath.  74»  75.      .         »  Yit.  Ant  70. 
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iiieir  Abbot  leading  his  ass^  escorted  him  to  their  im- 
jpregnable  retreats.' 

3.  There  was  yet  a  third  close  bond  of  connection  be- 
tireeti  Athanasius  and  the  Coptic  ChurcL  The  Arian 
party  at  Alexandria  was  essentially  Greek.  The  Ortho- 
dox party,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  its  enemies,  the  Sabet 
Eaa,  and  afterwards  the  Eutychian,  party,  was  essentially 
national  "  S,  Chrysostom,"  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
•oonld  never  have  been  a  Monophysite,  nor  S.  Cyril  a 
•HPestorian.''' 

To  this  national  or  Egyptian  party  belonged  the  great 
loiy  of  the  hermite  and  monks,  who,  as  their  names 
and  their  ignorance  of  Greek  indicate,  were  genuine 
(Sopts.  To  this  party  belonged  the  Christian  populace 
of  Alexandria.  Of  this  party,  or  rather  nation,  Atha*- 
muihis  was  the  representative ;  and  to  him  and  to  h,is 
doctrine  the  nation  clung  with  a  tenacity  which  went 
<m  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  years.  The  Imperial 
Crovemment  at  Constantinople,  with  its  Greek  adhe- 
tents  at  Alexandria,  was  gradually  set  more  and  more 
at  defiance. 

When  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  condemned  what  the 
J^gyptian  Church  believed  to  be  a  legitimate  inference 
66m  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius,^  the  breach  was  final 
The  adherents  of  the  Council  were  contemptuously 
called  Synodites  or  Imperialists.  The  Egyptian  Church, 
with  its  sister  conununions  in  Syria,  gloried  in  the  ex- 
clusive title  of  Orthodox.*  Rather  than  be  reconciled 
to  the  heterodox  adherents  of  the  Empire  (as  it  deemed 

1  Vil  Fachom.  (quoted  in  Vxt  Ath.,  0pp.  i.  p.  Ixziv.) 

*  KmIc,  Alex.  Church,  i.  86« 

?  Id  the  treatise  of  Athanasius  quoted  hy  Cyril  (Athan.  ii.  1),  tho  mngle 
Datnre  of  Christ  is  expressly  asserted.  Its  genuineness  has  on  this  account 
bsBo  Tehemently  questioned,  but  apparently  with  no  other  reason  against  il 
(See  Bobertson's  History  of  the  Church,  L  436.) 

^  See  the  history  of  John  of  Ephesus,  pasnm. 
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the  Greek  Church  to  be),  it  surrendered  itself  and  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  To  this  day  the  dtt- 
feud  still  continues.  Their  hatred  of  the  Greek  CSiuidi- 
makes  them  of  all  Christian  Churches  the  most  intole* 
rant  of  other  Christians.  They  will  never  interman}^ 
with  them.  They  prefer  Mahometanism.  The  whole 
Nubian  Church  became  Moslem,  rather  than  join  thd 
Church  of  Constantinople.^ 

Thus  strong  was  the  union  of  religious  and  naticmil 
feeling  which  already  in  his  lifetime  rallied  round  AtluK 
nasius,  and  assisted  m  making  him  formidable  to  his  op. 
ponents.  No  fugitive  Stuart  in  the  Scottish  Highlasdi 
could  count  more  securely  on  the  loyalty  of  his  subject^ 
than  did  Athauasius  in  his  hiding-places  in  Eg3rpt  count 
upon  the  faithfulness  and  secrecy  of  his  countrymen 
Sometimes  it  was  the  hermits  who  afforded  him  shelter 
in  their  rocky  fastnesses ;  sometimes  his  fellow-townsmen 
supported  him  as  he  lay  hid  in  his  father's  tomb  outside 
the  walls  of  their  city ;  sometimes  it  was  the  beautiM 
Alexandrian  maiden  who,  in  her  old  age,  delighted  W 
tell  how,  when  he  had  suddenly  appeared  at  midnigbt 
wrapped  in  his  short  tunic  and  red  cloak,  she  had  con- 
cealed and  tended  him  in  her  house,  with  provisions  and 
books,  till  he  was  able,  as  suddenly,  to  reappear  amongst 
his  astonished  friends.^  His  whole  course  was  that  of 
an  adventurous  and  wandering  prince,  rather  than  of  a 
persecuted  theologian ;  and,  when  in  the  brief  interval 
of  triumph  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  his  native  city» 
his  entrance  was  like  that  of  a  Sovereign  rather  thaf 
of  a  Prelate. 

One  such  scene,  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  character,  \0 
recorded  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  which  lingered  in  th^ 

1  Lanc*s  Modern  Egi'ptians,  ii.  312,  333  :  Harris's  Ethiopia,  iii.  6S. 
<  Palladius,  c.  135,  150.     Athanasius  told  her  that  he  was  directed  to  h&f 
by  a  special  revelation :  see  page  344. 
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jMoUections  of  all  who  had  seen  it^  as  the  most  splendid 
ipectade  of  the  age.  It  seems  to  have  been  Entrance 
lis  first  return  afler  the  death  of  Constantine.  andru 
Chere  was  more  than  delight;  there  was  awe,  almost 
iiaounting  to  consternation,  at  the  greatness  of  the 
lyent.  The  population  of  Alexandria  poured  forth,  as 
iras  their  habit  on  such  occasions,  not  in  the  indiscrimi- 
late  confusion  of  a  modem  populace,  but  in  a  certain 
rtateliness  of  arrangement  Each  trade  and  profession 
ijept  its  own  place.  The  men  and  women,  as  in  Oriental 
3pUDtries,  were  apart  The  children  formed  a  mass  by 
themselves.  As  the  mighty  stream  rolled  out  of  the 
pAeSy  it  was  (this  was  the  truly  Egyptian  figure 
^t  suggested  itself)  as  if  the  Nile,  at  the  height  of  its 
Bk>od,  scattering  fertility  as  it  went,  had  turned  in  its 
ooprse  and  flowed  backwards  fi^om  Alexandria  towards 
(jhe  first  outpost  of  the  city.  As  now,  so  then,  the  usual 
mode  of  moving  to  and  fro  along  the  roads  of  Egypt 
^pB  on  asses.  Gregory,  as  he  describes  Athanasius  so 
^proaching,  is  carried  into  an  extravagance  of  com- 
parison and  of  symbolism.  He  thinks  of  the  triumphal 
eatry  into  Jerusalem ;  he  thinks  that  the  asses  typified 
tjbe  heathen  population  whom  Athanasius  had  loosed 
&om  their  ignorance.  Branches  of  trees  were  waved 
i^ft;  carpets  of  all  the  gayest  colors  and  richest  tes:- 
tuies  of  Alexandria  were  spjead  under  his  feet  .  There 
YfBS  a  long  unbroken  shout  of  applause ;  thousands  of 
liands  clapped  with  delight;  the  air  was  scented  witlji 
th^  firagrant  ointments  pomred  out;  the  city  at  night 
flashed  with  illuminations ;  public  and  private  entertain- 
ments were  given  in  every  house.  In  a  wild  enthusiasm 
of  devotion,  women  became  nuns,  men  became  hermits ; 
children  entreated  their  parents,  parents  urged  their 
children,  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  monastic  life.^ 

^  Greg.  Naziaoi.  38. 
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Jn  A  still  nobler  sense  of  a  CfaristiaQ  reviva],  tbe  hnqgiy 
and  the  orphans  were  sheltered  and  maintained  and 
every  household  by  its  devotion  seemed  io  be  traii§- 
formed  into  a  ChurdL^ 

Long  afterwards  when  a  popular  Prefect  of  Alexan- 
dria was  received  with  vast  enthusiasm,  and  two  bj- 
ftanders  were  comparing  it  with  all  possible  demonsttar 
tions  that  they  could  imagine,  and  the  jrounger  had 
iBaid :  ^  Even  if  the  Emperor  Constantius  ^  himself  vm 
-"to  come,  he  could  not  be  so  received;-"  the  elder jd- 
plied  with  a  smile,  and  an  Egyptian  oath;  ^Doyw 
^  call  that  a  wonderful  sight  ?  The  only  thing  to  TrUeh 
^  you  ought  to  compare  it  is  the  reception  of  the  grwil 
^'Athanasius." 

IL  This  leads  us  to  the  second  aspect  in  wlucb  Vjp 
m\M^fm'  i^^*  consider  the  life  of  Athanasius.  It  is  not 
iS^iJ^.'**  merely  as  the  Egyptian  aaint^  but  as  th^  j»i* 
J^^"-  tagonist  of  the  whole  Church  and  Empine  of 
the  time,  that  his  career  has  been  invested  with  (WJi 
singular  interest,  as  that^  of  all  the  .saints  of  the  eadj 
Church,  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  actually  kindled 
the  cold  and  critical  pages  of  Gibbon  into  a  fire  of  ea-  ' 
thusiasm. 

He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  the  support  of  his  ovn 
party  and  his  own  nation  behind  him.  Still  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  one  of  those  strong  characters  whp 
render  to  others  a  stronger  support  than  others  can 
ever  render  to  them. 

In  the  Nicene  Council'  he  had  almost  stood  .alone 
jjjg  against  the  majority,  which,  in  spite  of  his  pe- 

iwiation.     monstrances,  received  the  Melitians.      In  the 
events  which  occupied  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  al- 

1  Atli.  Hist.  Arian.  §  25. 

*  Greg.  Nazianz.  29.    This  ezpreflBiOQ  shows  that  the  retuni  spoken  of 
was  that  after  Constantinc's  death. 
>  See  Lecture  V.  p.  256. 
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DOst  the  only  high  ecclesiastic  vfho  stood  £rm  against 
tiie  Arians.  We  must  bear  in  mind  iiow  completely 
Une  Arian  party  bad  taken  possession  of  the .  courts  the 
lignitiea^  even  the  Goimcilfi^  of  the  time.  Such  rapid 
revolutions  in  the  decline  and  rise  of  theological  parties 
in  royal  or  popular  iavor  are  amongst  the  most  usual 
phenomena  of  all  ecclesiastical  history.  And  it  is  by 
iisB  solitary  protest  against  subservience  to  the  religious 
Bv^on  of  the  age^  that  the  life  of  Athanasius  has  ac- 
gxiired  a  proverbial  significance,  which  cannot  be  too 
B^ften  impressed  on  theological  students.  ^Scriptux)^" 
it  has  been  well  said, ^nowhere  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
>lhe  circumstanoe  of  all  men  speakmg  well  of  us  is  any 
'Aground  for  supposing  that  we  are  acceptable  in  the 
'^jight  of  Grod.  The  jealousy  or  fear  of  some,  the  reti- 
>«ence  of  others,  the  terrorism  of  a  few^  have  really 
^nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  at  issue  in  theologi- 
*4mJ  controversy.  They  cannot  have  the  slightest  in- 
!jBuence  on  the  meaning  of  words,  or  on  the  truth  of 
'^ts.  There  is  a  deeper  work  for  theologian^  which 
^iB  not  dependent  on  tlie  opinions  of  men,  and  which 
'can  hardly  expect  to  win  much  popular  favor,  so  &x 
^BM  it  runs  counter  to  the  feelings  of  religious  parties. 
«£ut  lie  who  bears  a  paxt  in  it  may  feel  a  confidence 
^  which  no  popular  caresses  or  religious  sympathy  could 
^inspire,  that  he  has,  by  a  Divine  help,  been  enabled  to 
'^plant  his  foot  somewhere  beyond  the  waves  of  time." 

This,  whether  we  agree  or  whether  we  disagree  with 
the  objects  of  Atbanasius,  is  the  permanent  lesson  which 
tub  life  teaches.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  are 
taught  by  the  life  of  Elijah  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  by  the  lives  of  some  of  the  early  Reform- 
esB  in  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  the  special  point 
which  Hotd^er  ^  has  brought  out  in  the  splendid  passage 

1  Eed.  Pd.  ▼.  42. 
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which,  though  well  known,  I  cannot  forbear  to  qiiot^ 
as  giving  in  a  short  compass  the  events  of  the  period  in 
the  life  of  Athanasius,  during  which  the  doctrine  of  ibe 
Arians  had  become  the  religion  of  the  Grovemment  and 
of  the  Church :  — 

^  Athanasius^  by  the  space  of  fortynsix  years,  firom  the 
^  time  of  his  consecration  till  the  last  hour  of  his  li&  in 
^^this  world,  they  never  suffered  to  enjoy  the  comfivt 
^  of  a  peaceable  day.    The  heart  of  Constantine  stolen 
^  firom  him  ;  Constantius  his  scourge  and  torment  by  lU 
^  the  ways  that  malice,  armed  with  sovereign  authoiitf, 
'^ could  devise  and  use;  under  Julian  no  rest  given  him; 
^and  in  the  days  of  Valens  as  little.     Crimes  there 
^  were  laid  to  his  charge  many.  .  .  .  His  judges  were 
^  evermore   the   self-same  men  by  whom  his  accueea 
^'were  suborned.  .  .  .  Those  Bishops  and  Prelates  who 
**  should  have  counted  his  cause  theirs  .  .  .  were  sure 
*^by  bewraying   their  affection  towards  him  to  bring 
^  upon  themselves  those  maledictions  whereby,  if  they 
^  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  adversaries,  yet  othen 
^should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was  to  continue  his 
*^  friends.     Whereupon  it  came  to  pass  in  the  end  that 
"  (very  few  excepted)  all  became  subject  to  the  sway  of 
"  time ;  saving  only  that  some  fell  away  sooner,  some 
"later;  .  .  .  some  were  leaders  in  the  host,  .  .  .  and 
^  the  rest  .  .  .  either  yielding  through  fear,  or  brought 
"under  with  penury,  or  by  flattery  ensnared,  or  else 
"beguiled  through  simplicity,  which  is  the  fairest  ex- 
^  cuse  that  well  may  be  made  for  them.  .  .  .  Such  was 
"the  stream  of  those  times  that  all  men  gave  place 
"unto  it.  .  .  .  Only  of  Athanasius  there  was  nothing 
"  observed  through  that  long  tragedy,  other  than  such 
"as  very  well  became  a  wise  man  to  do,  and  a  right- 
"eous  to  suffer.     So  that  this  was  the  plain  condition 
"  of  those  times ;  the  whole  world  agcdnst  Aihanasitis,  and 
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^'Aihatuuius  cymnst  it.  Half  a  hundred  years  spent  ia 
^doubtful  trial,  which  of  the  two  in  the  end  would  pre- 
^Tail;  the  side  which  had  all,  or  else  the  part  which 
^]iad  no  friend  but  God  and  death ;  the  one  a  defender 
^  of  his  innocency,  the  other  a  finisher  of  his  troubles/' 
it  19  probably  from  the  Latin  version  of  this  celebrated 
pafsage,  that  we  derive  the  proverb,  Mhanasm  contra 
wmndum  ;  a  proverb  which,  as  I  have  observed  on  other 
occasions,  well  sets  forth  the  claims  of  individual,  pri? 
v&te^  solitary  judgment,  against  the  claims  of  general 
(iithority  as  set  forth  in  the  other  equally  well-known 
maadm,  Qiwd  semper ,  quod  vbiquey  qitod  ah  omnibus.  It  ii 
A^  proverb  which,  though  few  are  worthy  to  claim  for 
themselves,  yet  all  may  well  take  to  heart  as  a  warning 
against  confounding  popularity  with  truth,  or  isolation 
with  heresy,  or  temporary  depression  with  lasting  d^ 
feat 

The  contest  successively  waged  with  Constantine, 
Chmstantius,  Julian,  and  Valens,  has  been  briefly  and 
powerfully  told  by  Gibbon,  and  elaborately  worked  out 
by  Tillemont  Its  details  are  as  tedious  and  compU- 
acted,  as  its  general  interest  is  exciting  and  instruo- 
five. 

^  But  there  are  a  few  points  which  may  be  selected  as 
fiharacteristic  either  of  the  man  or  the  age. 

1.  His  contest  with  the  Imperial  power,  and  the  long 
ftruesrl^  which  it  cost  the  successive  Emperors  Contest 

.  ,      ,  .  /.        /»     1         />        1  with  th« 

to  cope  with  him,  are  proofe  of  the  freedom  Emperon. 
lad  independence  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  midst 
ji  the  general  decay  of  those  qualities  in  all  the  other 
boBtitutions  of  the  Empire. 

The  general  effect  of  this  new  principle'  of  life  in 
institutions  of  the  Church  has  been  already  pointed 
>nt;   but  of  individual  instances  of  this  new  and  dis- 

^  See  Lecture  IL  p*  169. 
48 
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turbing  force,  whicli  would  never  agiun  let  the  woiid 
subside  into  its  dull  stagnation  and  inaction^  Atbana- 
sius  is  the  first  grand  example.  The  ^  meddling  dema- 
*gogue,"^  **the  odious  Athanasius,"  *  ^'the  audacious 
^  .conspirator,  elated  by  his  characteristic  rashness,'' '  are 
the  expressions  by  which  Julian  designates  his  rival 
in  Egypt  "Although,"  says  Gibbon,  ^'his  mind  was 
^  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasios  dis- 
.*  played  a  superiority  of  character  and  abilities  which 
"^  would  have  fitted  him  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
«sons  of  Constantme  for  the  government  of  a  great 
•  monarchy."  * 

2.  The  contest^  however,  did  not  resemble  those  whidi 
p^j^jj^j      in  the  Middle  Ages  set  the  spiritual  against  the 
^a^x"     ^^^^^  authority.   In  this  respect  Athanasius strfdr 
opposiuon.    \y  preserves  the  character  of  the  Oriental  hienv" 
chy,*  which  I  have  more  than  once  noticed.     The  spirilr 
ual  and  the  secular  were  hardly  ever,  as  such,  directly 
opposed.^    During  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the 
quarrel,  nothing  can  exceed  the  deference  of  Athansr 
sius  to  the  Imperial  authority ;  and  the  subsequent  ve- 
liemence  of  his  language  is  personal,  rather  than  official 
The  accusations  against  him  were  also  personal     It  was 
'  not  for  heresy  or  orthodoxy  that  he  was  convened  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Tyre,  but  for  the  murder  of  Arse- 
Tiius,  for  breaking  a  sacred  chalice,  for  imposing  a  tax  on 
sacred  vestments,  for  conspiring  against  the  Emperor,  for 
consecrating  a  church  without  the  Emperor's  permission, 
for  preventing  the  exportation  of  com  from  Alexandria 
(a  purely  Egyptian  charge) ;  for  procuring  his  reinstate- 
ment from  an  Imperial  decree,  after  his  deposition  by  a 

1  Julian,  Ep.  51.  »  Ibid.  6.  3  Ibid.  26. 

^  Decline  and  Fall,  iii.  355.  ^  See  Lectures  L,  X.,  XI. 

6  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  collision  is  the  charge  brought  against 
lum  by  Julian  of  baptizing  Alexandrian  ladies,  Ep.  6. 
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Council ;  for  refusing  to  leave  Alexandria  without  an  ex- 
press command  from  the  Emperor;  for  corresponding  with 
the  rebel  chief  Magnentius.  All  of  the^e  charges  were 
repudiated  by  Athanasius ;  and  of  all,  in  the  judgment 
of  posterity  as  well  as  of  his  own  time,  he  has  been  ac- 
quitted, though  in  the  last  century  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
condescended  to  use  his  great  intellect  in  reviving  them^ 
for  the  purpose  of  imdermining  the  character  of  a  theo- 
logical opponent  True  or  false,  however,  they  were  such 
as  had  no  ecclesiastical  significance,  except  from  the  per- 
son against  whom  they  were  brought. 

3.  But  though  Athanasius  was  not  formally  attacked 
for  heresy,  and  was  therefore  not,  technically  ^^^^ 
speaking,  a  sufferer  for  the  sake  of  his  religious  *^^^ 
creed,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  annoyances 
and  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  originated  in  the- 
ological enmity,  and  thus  furnish  the  first  signal  instance 
of  the  strange  sight  of  Christians  persecuting  Christiana 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  his  opponents  really  be- 
lieved him  to  be  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Arsenius,  or  of 
the  detention  of  the  Egyptian  corn.  But  these  were 
convenient  blinds  for  a  theological  hostility  which  they 
dared  not  openly  avow.  And  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  this  wide  persecution  arose,  not  from  the  Orthodox 
against  the  heretics,  but  from  the  heretics  against  the 
Orthodox.  This  is  a  sample  of  what  has  often  occurred 
'  since.  We  cannot  deny  or  palliate  the  intolerance  of  es- 
tablished Churches,  but  we  must  never  forget  that  it  has 
been  shared  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  intolerance  of 
Beets  ^d  heresies  of  every  kind.  Indeed,  wherever  it 
exists,  it  is  a  proof  that  sectarianism  has  eaten  its  way 
into  the  vitals  of  the  Church  itself.  Whatever  provo- 
cations had  been  given  by  the  Orthodox  party  were  far 
surpassed  by  the  violence  and  unrelenting  bitterness  of 
the  Arians.    A  single  scene  will  suffice^  as  indicating  at 
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once  the  charaeter  of  Athanaaius  and  of  the  persecu- 
tions.   He  had  been  lU'ged  to  retire  from  Alexandria; 
but  with  the  reverential  obedience  which,  as  we  hav^ 
seen,  he  kept  up,  at  least  in  appearance,  for  the  Impe* 
rial  authority,  he  refused  to  leave  his  post  without  «i 
.express  warrant  from  the  Emperor.     What  his  enemiea 
,  could  not  effect  by  law,  they  determined  to  effect  by 
violence.    A  mob  has,  in  all  ages  and  amongst  all  shades 
of  ecclesiastical  party,  been  a  ready  instrument  for  theo- 
logical agitators  against  their  opponents.     Of  all  moba 
the  Alexandrian,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  was  tha 
.^ost  terrible.     On  this  occasion  it  was  united  with  the 
soldiers.    The  chief  of  the  police  was  present^  but  ap- 
parently took  no  part  in  restraining  the  outrages.^ 

On  the  night  of  Thursday  the  9th  of  February  358, 
Attack  on  Athauasius  with  his  congregation  was,  after  the 
tS*8?Thl^  manner  of  the  Coptic  Church,  keeping  vigil 
°"*  through  the  whole  night  in  the  Church  of  & 

Theonas,  in  preparation  for  the  Eucharist  of  the  foUo\7- 
i^g  day.     Suddenly,  at  midnight,*  there  was  a  tumult 
without.     The  church,'  which  was  of  unusual  size,  was 
surrounded  with  armed  men.*     The  presence  of  mind 
for  which  he  was  famous  did  not  desert  the  Bishop. 
Behind  the  altar  was  the  Episcopal  throne.     On  this 
he  took  his  seat,  and  ordered  his  attendant  deacon  to 
read  the  136th  Psalm,  which  has  for  every  verse  the 
response,  "For  his  mercy  endureth  forever."     It  was 
while  these  responses  were  being  thundered  forth  by 
the  congregation,  that  the  doors  burst  open,  and  the 
Imperial  general  and  notary  entered  at  the  head  of  the 
soldiers.     The  soldiers  were  for  a  moment  terror-struck 
by  the  chanting  of  the  Psalm.*    But  as  they  pressed 
forward  a  shower  of  arrows  flew  through  the  church. 

1  Protest  of  tho  Aloxandrians,  §  5.  *  Pnd.  §  8. 

s  Apd.  Const  §  19.  «  Protest,  §  8.  s  Soc  ii.  1. 
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The  swords  flashed  in  the  Kght  of  the  sacred  torches,^ 
the  din  of  their  shouts  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  their 
arms.  The  wounded  fell  one  upon  another,  and  were 
trampled  down ;  the  nuns  were  seized  and  stripped ;  the- 
chwch  was  plundered.  Through  ihis  mass  of  horrors, 
the  two  Imperial  officers  and  their  attendants  passed  on 
to  the  screen  ^  before  the  altar.  Athandsius  had  refused 
to  go  till  most  of  the  congregation  had  retired.  But 
now  he  was  swept  away  in  the  crowd. 

In  his  own  version*  of  the  story,  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  escape.  But  his  diminutive  figure  may 
well  have  passed  unseen ;  and  we  learn,  besides,  that  he' 
was  actually  carried  out  in  a  swoon,*  which  sufficiently 
explains  his  own  ignorance  of  the  means  of  his  deliveiv^ 
ance.  The  church  was  piled  with  dead,  and  the  floor 
was  sta^wn  with  the  swords  and  arrows  of  the  soldier^' 
He  vanished,  no  one  knew  whither,  into  the  darkness' 
of  the  winter  night 

This  scene  well  introduces  us  to  the  consideration  of ' 
anofher  and  more  general  side  of  the  character  j^.^  ^^^  * 
of  Athanasius.  The  qualities  that  most  forcibly  «»»*««•«'• 
struck  his  contempor^ies  seem  rather  to  have  been  the' 
readiness  *  and  versatility  of  his  gifts.  An  Oxford  poet^' 
in  the  ^  Lyra  Apostolica^"  has  sung  of 

"  The  royal-hearted  Athanase, 
With  Paul's  own  mantle  blest" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  this  compari- 
son, it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  resemblance  j^.^  ^^^^ 
between  the  flexibility  of  Athanasius  and  the  ^^'^^^^ 
many-sided  character   of    the  Apostle  whose   boast  it 
was  to  have  ^made  himself  all  things   to   all   men.** 
None  such  had  occmrred  before,  and  none  such  occurred 

t  Protest,  §  S.  «  ftid.  4. 

•  De  Fuga,  24.  4  Julian,  Ep.  51 :  ivrp^ctf. 
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again  till  the  time  of  Augustine,  perhaps  not  tiU  tbt 
time  of  Francis  Xavier.  i 

The  hyperbolical  language  of  Gregory  Nazianaen 
shows  the  deep  impression  made  by  this,  as  it  seemed, 
rare  peculiarity.  ^  He  was,"  so  Gregory  describes  him^ 
^  a  just  distributer  of  praise  and  blame,  according  a» 
^  the  case  might  be ;  awakening  the  siuggish,  repriimg 
^enthusiasm;  equally  alert  in  prevention  or  in  cure; 
^mgk  in  his  aims^  mam/old  in  his  modes  of  govemnuidi 
^  wise  in  his  speech,  still  wiser  in  his  intentions ;  on  a 
^  level  with  the  most  ordinary  men,  yet  rising  to  He 
^  height  of  the  most  speculative ;  imiting  in  himself"  (the 
expression  is  worth  preserving  as  one  that  could  only 
have  been  used  in  that  transitional  state  between 
heathenism  and  Christianity,  which  was  described  in 
my  last  Lecture)  ^  the  various  attributes  of  all  the 
^heathen  gods.  Hospitable,  like  [Jupiter]  Philoxenius; 
^listening  to  suppliants,  like  [Jupiter]  Ikesius;  averting 
*  evils,  like  [Apollo]  Apotropaeus ;  binding  men  together, 
^  like  [Jupiter]  Zygius ;  pure,  like  [Pan]  Parthenius ;  a 
"  peacemaker,  like  [Jupiter]  IrenaBus ;  a  reconciler,  like 
**  [Jupiter]  Diallacterius ;  a  conductor  to  the  shades  be- 
\  low,  like  [Hermes]  Pompaeus." 

Amongst  the  traits  which  may  be  especially  selected, 
His  humor,  as  bringing  this  part  of  his  character  before  us, 
and  also  as  being  too  much  overlooked  in  the  popidar 
notions  of  him,  the  first  is  the  remarkable  quickness 
and  humor  of  his  address. 

Take  his  clever  retort  to  Constantius,  who,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  Arian  persecutors,  had  asked  him  to 
Open  a  church  for  the  Arians  at  Alexandria.  ^I  will 
^  grant  a  church  to  the  heretics  at  Alexandria,  as  sooii 
^  as  you  grant  a  church  to  the  Orthodox  at  Antioch.'* 
It  is  just  the  one  retort,  obvious  indeed,  but  unauswer* 

1.  Orat  c  S6. 
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aUe,  that  may  always  be  made  to  an  intolerant  factipn« 
They  always  shrink  from  the  test 

Take  again  the  well-sustained  and  pointed  irony  of 
the  scene  in  the  Council  of  Tyre,  where  he  producer 
the  man  whom  he  is  accused  of  having  murdered,  and 
whose  right  hand  he  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  Thq 
muffled  figure  is  introduced;  he  shows  the  face  first^ 
%nd  asks  all  round:  ^'Is  this  Arsenius,  whom  I  mur* 
*^dered?"  He  draws  out  from  behind  the  cloak,  first 
one  hand,  and  then  the  other:  ^Let  no  one  now  ask 
''for  a  third;  for  two  hands,  and  two  only,  has  every 
^  human  being  received  from  the  Creator  of  all  things.'-^ 
It  has  been  often  said  that  a  man  who  can  provoke 
or  enjoy  a  laugh  is  sure  to  succeed  with  his  fellow* 
creatures.  We  cannot  doubt  that  such  was  Atha# 
nasius.^ 

Not  less  efficacious  is  the  power  of  making  use  of  a 
laugh  or  a  jest^  instead  of  serious  argiunent  The  grave 
Epiphanius  ventured  one  day  to  ask  Athanasius  what 
be  thought  of  the  opinions  of  his  dangerous  supporter, 
the  heretic  Marcellus.  Athanasius  returned  no  answer; 
but  a  significant  smile  broke  out  over  his  whole 
countenance.  Epiphanius  had  sufficient  humor  to 
perceive  that  this  meant  ^  Marcellus  has  had  a  narrow 
^  escape." ' 

So  again,  when  he  was  asked  his  opinion  on  the  com- 
mon practice  of  death-bed  baptisms,  he  replied  with  an 
apologue  which  admitted  of  no  rejoinder.  "An  angel 
^  once  said  to  my  great  predecessor :  '  Peter  [the  Bishop 
**of  the  see  before  Alexander],  why  do  you  send  me 
*^*  these  sacks  [these  wind-bags]  carefully  sealed  ujv 
*^*with  nothing  whatever  inside?"" 

I  Theod.  I.  80. 

*  Epiph.  Hcer.  Ixxii.  4 :  iS(<^  roG  irpoouiroo  futdtdoac  iire^^.     See  Lect  IIL  * 

*  Tillemont,  Athao.  c.  117. 
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Another  trait  makeH  itself  felt  in  the  widespread  be- 

His  migicai  ^^^^  entertained  that  he  was  the  great  mnffskstt 
npatatiom.   ^f  j^g  ^gQ      jfc  ^as  founded  no  doubt  on  h» 

rapid  mysterious  movements,  his  presence  of  mind,  hii 
prophetic  anticipations;  to  which  must  be  added  a 
humorous  pleasure  in  playing  with  die  fears  and  Bupe^ 
stitions  which  these  qualities  engendered. 

The  Emperor  Constantine  is  entering  Constantino^ 
in  state.  A  small  figure  darts  across  his  path  in  (be 
middle  of  the  square,  and  stops  his  horse.  The  ikn^ 
peror,  thunderstruck,  tries  to  pass  on ;  he  cannot  guess 
who  the  petitioner  can  be.  It  is  Athanasius,  who  comet 
to  insist  on  justice,  when  thought  to  be  leagues  wmj 
before  the  Council  of  Tyre. 

The  Alexandrian  Church  is  dismayed  by  the  aocessioa 
of  Julian.  But  Athanasius  is  unmoved ;  he  looks  into 
the  future ;  he  sees  through  the  hollowness  of  the  reao- 
tion.  **  It  is  but  a  little  cloud,"  he  says,  ^  lliat  will  soctt 
*pass  away.** 

He  is  pursued  by  his  enemies  up  the  Nile.  They  meei 
a  boat  descending  the  stream.  They  hail  it  with  the 
shout  ^  so  familiar  to  Eg3^tian  travellers  on  the  great 
river :  "  Where  is  Athanasius  ?  "  ^  Not  very  far  off,*  is 
the  answer.  The  wind  carries  on  the  pursuers;  the 
current  carries  down  the  pursued.  It  was  Athanasius, 
who,  hearing  of  their  approach,  took  advantage  of  a 
bend  in  the  stream,  to  turn,  and  meet,  and  mislead,  and 
escape  them  thus. 

He  is  passing  through  one  of  the  squares  of  Alex- 
andria. The  heathen  mob  are  standing  around ;  a  crow 
flies  over  his  head.  They,  partly  in  jest,  partly  iii 
earnest,  ask  him  to  tell  them  what  its  croaking  meant 
He  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  and  answers:  ^Do  you  not 
^  hear  ?    It  says  Q-aSp  OraSf  which  is  in  Latin  *  to-mor» 

1  Soc.  iii.  14.    Sozomen  makes  this  a  divine  intimation. 
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•^  row/  which  means  titat  UHmtrow  something  untoward 
•-will  hefall  you ;  for  to-morrow  your  Pagan  festival  will 
•be  suppressed  by  an  Imperial  decree."  So  it  came  to 
pass,  and  few  would  care  to  ask  how  he  really  had 
gained  the  information.^ 

Of  all  these  incidents  the  secret  springs  ar^to  us 
sufficiently  clear ;  his  ubiquitous  activity,  his  innumerable 
aonrces  of  knowledge,  his  acute  observation.  But  whilst 
to  his  friends  they  seemed  to  imply  supernatural  aid,  to 
his  enemies  they  suggested  suspicions  of  the  blackest 
witchcraft.  When  the  murdered  man  with  both  his 
hands  was  produced  alive,  there  were  those  who  main- 
tained that  it  was  an  optical  illusion,  caused  by  the 
glamor  which  Athanasius  had  cast  over  the  Council 
Eren  an  enlightened  Pagan  was  convinced  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  future  was  derived  from  arts  of 
divination,  and  from  the  auguries  of  birds.^  And  this 
belief  of  the  Pagans  and  heretics  has  curiously  forced 
itself  back  into  the  Church.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
#f  the  real  origin  of  the  legend  of  S.  George  the  martyr 
lif  Cappadocia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
incorporated  with  an  Arian  legend  of  the  Arian  George, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  murdered  by  the  Alexandrian 
mob ;  and  that  from  this  union  has  sprung  the  story  in 
its  present  popular  form.  In  this  story,  the  contest  of 
B.  George  is  for  the  Empress  Alexandra  (in  whom  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  see  the  type  of  the  Alexandrian 
Church),  and  his  enemy  is  the  magician  Athanasiua* 
As  time  rolls  on,  and  the  legend  grows  in  dimensions, 
(Jeorge  becomes  the  champion  on  his  steed,  rescuing 
the  Egyptian  princess,  and  Athanasius  the  wizard  sinks 

1  Sox.  iv.  10.  ^  Ammianns,  xv.  7. 

'  AcU  SB.,  April  23,  120-123.  The  addition  that  the  magician  was  n 
friend  of  Magnentius  identifies  him  beyond  an/  doubt  with  Athanasius.  See 
pw  889. 
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into  the  prostrate  dragon ;  and^  in  the  popular  repiesen* 
tations  of  the  story,  still  acted  by  Christmas  mummen. 
in  the  North  of  England,  the  transformation  is  into  a 
lower  form  still;  and  the  only  image  which  Cheslurd. 
peasants  have  seen  of  Athanasius  is  the  quaint  and, 
questionable  figure  who  appears  under  the  name  and  in 
the  guise  of  Beelzebub.  It  is  the  last  expiring  trace  of 
the  revenge  of  the  Arians  on  their  great  adversary. 

III.  From  the  active  life  of  Athanasius  we  pass  to  his 
The  chief  mofc  sDcculative  aspect,  as  the  chief  tbedo- 
of  the  time,  giau  01  tuc  agc,  m  one  sense  of  all  agea 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether,  in  his  own  ag% 
there  was  not  one  of  still  higher  authority  in  the  thee? 
logical  world,  Hosius  of  Cordova.  But  his  was  one  of 
those  brilliant  reputations  which  have  expired  with  the 
life  of  the  holder ;  whereas  that  of  Athanasius  grew  in 
the  next  generation  to  the  height  that  secured  for  him 
finally  the  title  of  "  great,"  which  Hosius  enjoyed  o^y 
during  his  lifetime.  "  Whenever  you  meet  with  a 
"  sentence  of  Athanasius,"  was  the  saying  of  the  sixth 
century,  "  and  have  not  paper  at  hand,  write  it  down 
"  upon  your  clothes." 

1.  He  was  one  of  the  few  theologians  whose  fame 
in  the         ^^'^®  common  both  to  East  and  West     What  h<8 

win  win  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  °®^^  ^^^  ^^^^  further  specify. 
the  East,     jjut  j^^  j^f^  j^js  footprint  iu  the  West  also,  to  a 

degree  far  beyond  what  is  the  case  with  any  other 
Eastern  Father.  He  visited  Rome  and  Treves.  He 
learned  Latin  to  converse  with  the  Roman  Bishop. 
He  introduced  to  the  Romans  the  strange  hermits  from 
Egypt.  He  brought  monasticism  into  Germany.  EQs 
very  remains  were  gradually  removed  westward,  from 
Alexandria^  to  Constantinople,  to  Venice,  to  France, 
to  Spain. 

1  Acta  SS.,  Max  2»  ^  ^^* 
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•  The  close  argumentative  style  of  his  writings  was^ 
bMter  calculated  to  win  the  attention  of  the  Western, 
tlieologians  ^  than  the  more  rhetorical  and  imaginative 
works  of  most  of  his  countrymen ;  and  of  this  harmony 
ia  thought,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  impression  left  by  his 
character  in  Western  Christendom^  the  most  remarkable 
proof  is  the  ancient  hymn,  ^'Quicunque  vult,"  which, 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  by  our  own  Reform* 
eOy  was  believed  to  be  the  Creed  of  S.  Athana-  j^t^ana- 
sius.  The  learned  world  is  now  fully  aware  "*"  ^^^ 
that  it  is  of  French  or  Spanish  origin.  It  not  only 
cotitains  words  and  phrases  which  to  Athanasius  were 
unknown,  but  it  distinctly  and  irom  the  first  asserted 
the  doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession  of  the  Spirit^ 
which  never  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,'  and, 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have  repudiated  with 
hm  Oriental  brethren  of  later  times.  But  its  partial  re* 
semblance  to  his  style,  and  the  assumption  of  his  name^ 
have  given  it  an  immense  support. 

2.  He  was  the  father  of  all  Theology,  in  a  more 
precise  sense  than  either  as  the  oracle  of  the  j^^ 
ancient  Churches,  or  the  writer  of  the  chief  Jf"Q^S<^ 
theological  Creed  of  the  West     He  was  the  *^^^- 
founder  of  Orthodoxy.'     Before  his  time,  and  before 

I  See  Lecture  I.  p.  111. 
•  *  The  nearest  approach  to  the  Double  Procession  in  the  irritings  of  Atha- 
18  in  £p.  ad  Serapion.  L  20.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Single  Proce»* 
was  maintained  as  agdnst  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  Spirit. 
(Neander,  iv.  106-109.)  See  Lecture  L  That  a  chief  motive  for  cherishing 
tha  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  Latin  Church  was  its  assertion  of  the  Double 
Vnoemon,  is  evident  from  **the  ancient  testimonies'*  cited  by  Waterland. 
Qr.  150),  which  mostly  turn  on  this  very  point,  a.  d.  809  to  1439.  It  has, 
indeed,  in  later  times  found  its  way  into  the  Psalters  both  of  Greece  anid 
Bmna,  though  not  of  the  remoter  East.  But  it  has  never  been  recognized  ai 
an  Eastern  Creed,  and  the  clause  for  which  it  was  so  highly  valued  in  the 
West  has  been  omitted.  (Renaudot,  EUst.  Patr.  Alex.  98.)  Salig.  -(Da 
Bntych.  ante  Eutych.  131). 

i  ToB  iRiTpdf  r^r  dpdodo^iac,    Epiph.  Hssr.  bdx.  c.  2. 
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the  settlement  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  in  which  he  took 
80  large  a  part,  it  might  be  said  that  the  idea  of  an 
Orthodox  doctrine,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
was  almost  unknown.  Opinions  were  too  fluctuating 
too  simple,  too  mixed,  to  admit  of  it     It  is  a  word; 

■ 

even  to  this  day,  of  doubtful  repute.    No  one  likes  to' 
be  called  ^heretical,"  but  neither  is  it  a  term  of  un- 
mixed eulogy  to  be  called  ^orthodox."    It  is  a  term 
which  implies,  to  a  certain  extent,  narrowness,  fixed- 
ness, perhaps  even  hardness,  of  intellect^  and  deadnefll 
of  feeling ;  at  times,  rancorous  animosity.    In  these  » 
spects  its  great  founder  cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether 
free  from  the  reproach  cast  on  his  followers  in  the  suae 
line.     His  elaborate  expositions  of  doctrine  sufficiently 
exemplify  the  minuteness  of  argument  which  peihapi 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  being  regarded  as  • 
Bh  poiem-  spccial  pleader  or  jurisconsult^     His  invectives 
mwice.        against  the  Arians  prove  how  far  even  a  hercne 
soul  can  be  betrayed  by  party  spirit  and  the  violenee 
of  the  times.     Amongst  his  favorite  epithets  for  them 
are :  "  Devils,  Antichrists,  maniacs,  Jews,   polytheistB^ 
^  atlieists,  clogs,  wolves,  lions,  hares,  chameleons,  hydraSi 
"eels,  cuttlefish,  gnats,  beetles,  leeches."*     There  may 
be  cases  where  such  language  is  justifiable,  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  and  with  all  respect  for  him  who  uses 
them,  this  style  of  controversy  can  be  mentioned  as  a 
warning  only,  not  as  an  example. 

But  the  zeal  of  Athanasius  for  Orthodoxy,  if  it  hur- 

Com  ared  ^^^^  ^™  ^^  timcs  bcyoud  tlic  limits  of  Christian 
with  Cyril,  moderation  in  language,  rarely,  so  far  as  we 
know,  tempted  him  into  unchristian  violence  in  deeds. 
We  can  here  speak  with  the  more  certainty  from  the 

>  Sulp.  Sev.  ii.  890;  Gibbon,  c.  22. 

2  Sec  these  epithets  collected  in  a  note  to  Athanamus's  Historical  Trea^er 
(Newman's  ed.  ii.  84). 
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sontrast  which  his  life  presents  with  that  of  another 
gpeat  prelate  of  the  next  generation.  Just  as,  in  the 
history  of  our  own  Church,  Anselm's  virtues  can  be 
appreciated  only  by  comparison  with  Becket,  or  Ken's 
bj  comparison  with  Sancrofl }  so  Athanasius,  in  the 
fourth  century,  may  be  fairly  judged  in  the  light  of 
bds  own  successor,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  the  fifth* 
The  bribery  which  is  certainly  traced  to  Cyril  is  at 
least  doubtful  in  Athanasius.^  There  is  good  reason 
to  acquit  Athanasius  of  any  share  in  the  murder  of 
George ;  *  but  Cyril  was  suspected,'  eren  by  the  Ortho- 
dox, of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Hypatia.  Cyril 
was  active  in  procuring  the  cruel  banishment  of  the 
blameless  Nestorius ;  Athanasius  was  concerned  in  no 
persecutions  except  those  in  which  he  himself  suffered. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  Athanasius  that  ^  the  duty  of  Ortho- 
"  do^  is  not  to  compel  but  to  persuade  belief; "  Cyril 
carried  his  measures  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
bands  of  ferocious  ruffians,^  and  by  canonizing  the  as- 
sassin. No  graver  reproach  rests  on  the  memory  of 
Athanasius  than  that  of  bemg  a  powerful  magician; 
Cyril's  death  suggested  to  one  who  has  left  his  feelings 
CMi  record  the  reflection  that  ^  at  last  the  reproach  of 
I  Israel  was  taken  away;  that  he  was  gone  to  vex  the 
'  inhabitants  of  the  world  below,  with  his  endless  dog- 
matism: let  every  one  throw  a  stone  upon  his  grave, 
lest  perchance  he  should  make  even  hell  too  hot  to 
liold  him,^  and  return  to  earth/'    But  the  excellence 

I  The  charge  is  only  found  in  Philostorgios,  iii.  12. 

^  Pbiloet.  vii.  2.    The  silence  of  Julian  acquits  him. 
~  '  The  direct  charge  of  Damascius  is  not  contradicted  by  Socrates,  vii.  15. 

ie  Vaiesius  ad  h.  L 

♦  Soc.  vii.  13,  14. 

^  Theod.  £p.  180.    The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  and  its  intention  have 
disputed,  but  mainly  on  the  supposed  improbability  that  Theodoret 
K^oold  BO  have  designated  Cyril. 
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of  Athanasius,  like  tiiat  of  every  theologian,  must  be 
^measured,  not  by  his  attack  upon  error,  but  by  his  de- 
fence of  truth.  Judged,  indeed,  by  the  hard  and  naRov 
standard  of  modem  times,  his  teaching  would  be  pio- 
nounced  lamentably  defective.  But  it  is  his  rare  meril^ 
or  his  rare  good  fortime,  that  the  centre  of  his  theologjr 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  His  earliest  treatite 
Hifi  defence  is  ou  that  spccial  subject,  before  it  had  becrnhe 

of  the  Incar-         i-ii-jia*  ^  t  ^m 

aatioo.  embroiled  m  the  Anan  controversy ;  and  it  con- 
tains his  calm  statement  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  its 
practical  effects  on  the  world,  unembittered  by  the  po- 
lemics of  his  middle  life.  And  though  the  forms,  bodi 
of  the  errors  which  he  opposed  and  of  the  truths  which 
he  maintained,  have  varied  in  later  times,  it  may  be 
worth  while  briefly  to  point  out  how  his  teaching 
reaches  far  beyond  his  own  time,  and  extends  into 
those  manifold  applications  which  form  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  truth. 

a)  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  polytheistic  tenden- 
cies of  which  Arianism  was  the  partial  developmexi 
The  Unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  Athanar 
sius  maintained  against  these  tendencies,  is  still  needed 
as  the  basis  of  sound  representations  of  the  Divine  acta 
It  is  a  standing  witness,  that  in  Scripture  and  theology, 
no  less  than  in  philosophy  and  conscience,  there  is  a 
marked  repugnance  to  the  forced  oppositions  between 
the  justice  of  the  Father  and  the  mercy  of  the  Son, 
which  run  through  the  popular  systems  of  the  Redemp- 
tion, adopted  since  the  Reformation.  Amongst  the  va- 
rious figures  which  Athanasius  uses  to  express  his  view, 
one  is  that  of  "  Satisfaction."  But  this  is  introduced  in- 
cidentally and  in  entire  subordination  to  the  primary 
truth,  that  the  Redemption  flowed  from  the  Indivisible 
Love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  alike,  and  that  its  ob- 
ject was  the  restoration  of  man  to  union  with  God. 
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b)  It  was  a  favorite  position  of  Arius  ^  that  the  finite 
ind  of  man  could  never  comprehend  the  Infinity  of 
od.  Such  notions  have  been  sometimes  pushed  to  a 
31  further  development  in  the  form  of  representing 
fce  Divine  morality  as  altogether  different  from  the 
aman.  But  it  is  a  profound  remark  of  a  gifted  mem- 
^  of  the  Eastern  Church,  that  one  grand  result  of 
16  Nicene  decision  was  the  reassertion  of  the  moral 
Biture,  the  moral  perfection,  of  the  Divinity.'  In  the 
thanasian  declaration  that  only  through  the  image 
r  perfect  humanity  can  perfect  Divinity  be  made 
Qown  to  us,  is  the  true  antidote  to  any  such  erro- 
sous  or  sceptical  representations  of  the  Divine  char- 
jter. 

e)  The  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Divine  relations 
jssesses  an  element  of  permanence  shared  by  no  other 
leories  of  that  time.'  It  recognizes  only  two  intelli- 
snces  in  the  world,  God  and  man.  These  are  two 
mple  ideas  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  human  race 
self.  But  the  Arian  theories  introduce  into  the  sub- 
set the  hypothesis  of  beings  intervening  between  the 
ivine  and  human,  such  a^  belong  to  the  transitoiy 
ad  dubious  province  which  lies  between  Religion  and 
[ythology.  If  the  controversy  had  ended  by  fixing 
I  the  centre  of  the  Christian  Creed  a  being  like  the 
Qgels  or  -^Eons  of  the  early  heretics,  or  the  superhu- 
lan  saints  of  the  Latin  Church,  the  departure  from 
16  simplicity  and  sobriety  of  Christian  faith  would 
ave  been  far  wider  than  can  be  the  case  in  any  trtie 
latement  of  the  doctrine  of  Athanasius. 

1  According  to  Philostorgius  (ii.  8),  **  Arius  everywliere  asserted  that  God 
m  unknown,  incomprehensible,  and  inconceivable,  not  only  hy  men,  but  by 
e  only-begotten  Son  Himself.    But  in  thb  error  the  greater  part  of  his  fol- 
wers  joined."    Compare  to  the  same  efied  Eusebius,  EccL  Tlieol.  L  18. 
•  Quelques  Mots  (1857),  82,  69,  79. 
9  I  am  indebted  for  this  remark  to  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Moxley. 
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•  d)  The  importance  ascribed  by  Athana^iua  to  the 
^ociine  of  the  Incarnation,  almost  requires  «the  i,. 
^communicable  preeminence"^  which  the  most  philo- 
sophical theologians,  as  well  as  the  simplest  believei^ 
have  always  aasigned  to  the  Four  Gospels  above  aS 
other  portions  of  the  sacred  volume.  This  preeminence 
has  often  been  disputed  by  the  sectarian  or  the  haK 
informed  polemics  of  modem  times.  But  it  is  not  lea 
necessary  to  Athanasian  theology,  than  it  is  to  a  light 
adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  Scripture. 

3.  There  was  a  still  ^  more  excellent  way  "  of  Ortho- 
ffit  dwcrim-  d^xy  in  which  Athanasius  was  conspicuoiUL 
inauon  jj^  j^^^  firmly  grasped  the  idea  that  it  was 
a  Christian  duty  to  reconcile  imaginary  difierences^  and 
distinguish  the  essential  and  xmessential.  ^Whilst)* 
says  Gregory  Nazianzen,  ^he  was  a  fire  which  burna 
^  away  as  a  forest  the  noxious  vegetation,  and  a  sword 
^  which  cuts  up  evil  by  the  roots,  so  he  was  a  husband- 
^  man's  winnowing  fan  to  separate  the  light  chafi"  from 
"the  solid  grain  of  the  wheat  Whilst  he  went  along 
*^with  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  also  the 
"  breath  of  the  quickening  spirit."  ^ 

Four  signal  instances  of  his  discriminating  judgment 
are  recorded  : 

a)  He  healed  the  jealousies  of  the  two  monastio 
inthequnr-  ordcrs,  thc  uiouks  (or  Coenobites)  and  the  her- 
tho  monks    mits,  which  threatened  to  break  up  the  Eastern 

and  her-         r^^  y  i  t         t*     i       -n  • 

mits,  Church,  as  the  quarrels  of  the  Franciscans  and 

Dominicans  in  later  times  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Western  Church ;  the  one  representing  the  more 
purely  devotional,  the  other  the  more  intellectual,  form 
of  religion.     He  lived  equaDy  with  both;  sometimes 

^  Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,  ii.  885 ;  an  admirable  passage,  qnoled  m 
Dr.  Ogilvie*8  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  230. 
«  Orat  21,  c.  7, 
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li  the  cell  of  the  contemplative  anchorite,  sometimes 
in  the  community  of  the  more  social  convent  Here, 
18  elsewhere,  (I  again  quote  the  strong  language  of 
Ghregory,)  *^he  showed  himself  the  reconciler  and  me- 
*diator  of  the   age,  imitating  Him  who  by  His  own 

*  blood  set  at  peace  those  who  had  parted  asunder; 

*  showing  (with  the  hermits)  that  religion  was  able 
*to  become  philosophical,  and  (with  the  monks)  that 

*  philosophy  stood  in  need  of  the  guidance  of  re- 
"^ligion."^ 

b)  Both  in  discipline  and  in  doctrine  he  gave  proof 
that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  letter  in  clerical 
to  the  spirit  A  solemn  decree  of  the  Nicene  ^^«^p^»°*» 
Council,  one  of  the  few  still  observed  in  the  West, 
required  the  presence  of  three  Bishops  for  Episcopal 
consecration,  and  the  usage  of  the  Egyptian  Church 
required  that  all  such  appointments  should  take  place 
at  Alexandria.  When  a  yoimg  active  layman  had  been 
consecrated  by  a  single  Bishop,  and  without  consulting 
lihe  see  of  Alexandria,  Athanasius  acquiesced  in  the 
aippointment,  though  "against  all  the   rules  received 

*  from  antiquity,"  and,  yet  further,  "  bent  to  the  neces- 
"^sities  of  the  time,"  and  promoted  him  to  the  metro- 
politan see  of  the  province.* 

e)  In  doctrine  he  gave  a  yet  more  startling  proof 
af  this  same  disposition.     K  there  was  any  one  j^  the  om 
object  which  he  might  seem  to  have  at  heart  Sf?h?SJ! 
more  than  any  other,  it  was  the  word  Homo-  "'*^"**^''» 
7U9ion^  which  he  had  been  the  means  of  introducing 
into  the  Council  of  NicaBa.     The  truth  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be   expressed  by  the  word   he   did   indeed 
defend  through  life   and  death.     But  the  word  itself 
he  was  willing  to  waive,  when  he  found  that  it  was- 

1  Orat  21,  c.  19.  *  See  Synesiiu,  £p.  67. 

'  See  Lecture  IV. 
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misunderstood.^  We  may  think,  with  Bishop  Eay^ 
that  he  might  have  come  earlier  to  this  conclusioiL 
But  that  he  should  have  come  to  it  at  all,  shows  that 
he  possessed  a  rare  qualification  of  a  great  theologiaiL 
It  is  an  edifying  instance  of  the  power  of  appreciatiiig 
identity  of  doctrine  under  different^  or  even  opposite^ 
forms  of  speech. 

d)  Yet  one  more  important  task  of  this  kind  was 
intheCoan-r^s^rvcd  for  the  close  of  his  life;  namely,  to 
Mdrii^^^'  reconcile  the  divisions  of  the  East  and  Wegt> 
A.D.3ea.    ^jjj^jjj  threatened   to  break  out>  as  they  did 

afterwards,  into  open  rupture  on  these  verbal  questions. 
The  Council  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  is  the  oriy 
one  of  which  the  direct  object  was  not  an  enforcement 
of  uniformity,  but  a  toleration  of  diversity.    That  whicb, 
in  later  times,  approached  most  nearly  to   it  id  thia 
respect  was  the  Council  held  at  Alexandria^  under  the 
presidency  of  Athanasius,  in   the   year  362.    It  con- 
sisted of  the  Bishops  returning  home  from  banishment, 
afler  the  struggle  with  the  Arians,  and  was  intended 
'  to  reunite,  by  an  act  of  amnesty,  the  broken  fragmentiv 
of  the  Church.     Those  who  had  lapsed  into  Arianisii^ 
were  now  on  submission  to  be  received  again.*    Luci^ 
fer  of  Cagliari,  the  fierce   Sardinian,  alone  protested  ^ 
and  the  long  discord  was  healed. 

Amongst  other  questions  brought  before  it  was  the^ 
Contro-       dispute  which  had  arisen  in  the  Council  of  Ni — 

verev  on  ^  •/•i  it  •  i 

"Peraon"  coBa  ou  thc  mcaumg  of  the  word  h^postasiSy  and 
stance.*  which  had  now  reached  its  height  The  Latins 
still  used  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  identical  with  otisiay  which  they  trans- 

1  Ath.  de  Syn.  41. 

3  Basil  had  to  defend  himself  for  having  done  so.  Athanasias's  letters,  saj- 
ing  that  he  was  to  receive  them  without  hesitation,  were  his  warrant  Ep. 
804,  §  6  (306.) 
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lated  by  wistantioj  the  etymological  equivalent  of  ^pos- 
tmk.  But  the  Greeks  had  begun  to  use  it  in  the  sense 
a£  jnvsapm  (^person"),  and  taunted  the  ignorant  Latins 
with  Sabellianism^  whilst  the  Latins  retorted  with  the 
charge  of  Arianism.  Others,  in  the  hope  of  stifling  the 
quarrel,  proscribed  the  use  of  both  words.^  ^  The  con- 
^  troversy,"  says  Gregory,  "  had  reached  to  such  a  pitch 

*  that  the  two  quarters  of  the  world  were  on  the  point 
^of  being  torn  asunder  by  a  difference  of  syllables. 
'  When  Athanasius  of  blessed  memory  saw  and  heard 
« thil^  he,  like  a  true  man  of  God,  like  a  grand  steward 
'  of  souls,  determined  that  this  absurd  and  irrational  dir 

*  vision  of  the  Divine  Word  was  not  to  be  endured;  and 
^  the  remedy,  the  charm,  which  he  had  in  his  own  char- 
'acter  and  mind,  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  disease. 
.^Hqw  did  he  efibct  this?  He  called  both  sides  to- 
*^gether.  He  addressed  them  gently  and  kindly.  He 
^  explained  in  exact  terms  the  sense  of  what  was  iqr 
^  t^nded,  and  when  he  found  that  they  agreed,  and  had 
^no  difference  in  what  they  meant,  he  granted  freely 
^  to  each  the  use  of  their  words  and  names ;  whilst  h« 
5  bound  them  together  by  the  things  and  facts  which 
^  the  words  represented.  This  was  more  profitable  than 
^all  the  long  labors  and  discourses,  in,  which  perhaps 
^  there  may  have  been  an  element  of  ambition  and 
^vanity.  This  is  more  honorable  than  all  the  sleep- 
.^less  nights  and  hard  couches,  of  which  the  advan- 
^tage  ends  with  the  endurance.  This  was  worth  all 
^his  famous  wanderings  and  exiles;  for  this  was  the 

*  object  for  which  he  bore  those  sufferings,  and  to 
^  which  he  devoted  himself  after  those  sufferings  were 
**  over." 

1  Soc  iiL  7.  The  difficulty  of  properly  adjusting  these  terms  continued 
•fen  to  the  Middle  Ages.  See  a  learned  note  on  this  subject  in  Bemusat'f 
life  of  AnseJm,  p.  617* 
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The  Council  of  Alexandria  was  the  last  public  occa- 
sion on  which  Athanasius  appeared.  It  is  pleasing  to 
reflect  that^  as  in  the  old  age  of  Baxter^  the  last  public 
acts  of  Athanasius's  life  were  of  wisdom^  discemmenV 
and  charity. 

In  Goethe's  Faust>  the  counsel  given  by  Mephisto- 
Things,  pheles  is  to  pay  no  attention  to  things  in  the- 
not  words,  ology,  but  to  dwcll  solcly  on  words.  This  is  the 
Devil's  advice  to  theological  students ;  and,  alas !  by  too 
many,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  most  faithfully  has  it 
been  followed.  The  advice  and  the  example  of  Atha- 
nasius are  exactly  the  contrary.  Words  no  doubt  are 
of  high  importance  in  theology.  Both  in  ecclesiastical 
history  and  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  study 
of  their  origin  and  meaning  is  most  fruitful.  Athanasius 
himself  introduced  into  our  confessions  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  them.  But  this  gives  the  greater  force  to  his. 
warning  when  he  bids  the  contending  parties  ascertain 
first  of  all  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use, 
and  then,  if  the  meaning  on  both  sides  is  the  same,  to 
fix  their  attention  not  on  the  words  respecting  which 
they  differ,  but  on  the  things  respecting  which  they  are 
agreed. 

One  further  final  glimpse  we  catch  of  Athanasius.    It 
Relations     is  thc  siffht,  scldom  witnessed,  of  a  cordial  salu- 

wlth  Basil,  •  i 

A.D.  370.  tation  and  farewell  between  the  departing  and 
the  coming  generation.  This  is  what  we  see  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  aged  Athanasius  and  the  active  Basil, 
just  entering  on  the  charge  of  his  new  diocese  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  younger  Prelate,  suspected  of  heresy,  ea- 
gerly appeals  to  the  old  oracle  of  Orthodoxy,  and  Jfrom 
him  receives  the  welcome  support  which  elsewhere  he 
had  sought  in  vain.  "  His  accusers  torment  themselves 
^  without  reason,"  replied  Athanasius.  "He  has  but  con- 
*  descended  to  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.    Think  your- 
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selves  happy  to  have  received  as  your  pastor  a  man  so 
full  of  wisdom  and  of  truth."  Basil  longed  to  see  the 
reat  reconciler  fiice  to  face.^  This  was  not  to  be.  But> 
midst  the  distracting  perplexities  of  the  time,  he  CO4I- 
oled  himself  by  writing  to  him,  and  by  delineating  the 
^enerable  figure  of  the  representative  of  the  former  age. 
His  head,"  so  Basil*  describes  him,  ^  is  now  white  with 
'  years. . .  He  has  lived  from  the  happy  days  before  the 
Nicene  Council,  when  the  Church  was  at  peace,  into 
these  mournful  days  of  boundless  controversy. . .  He  is 
the  Samuel  of  the  Church,  the  revered  mediator  be- 
tween the  old  generation  and  the  new.  He  is  the 
skilful  physician  for  the  manifold  diseases  with  which 
the  Church  is  laboring.' . .  He  stands,"  —  such  is  the 
xpressive  image  drawn  no  doubt  from  the  lighl^house 
Pharos)  of  Athanasius's  own  city,  —  "he  stands  on  his 
lofty  watch-tower  of  speculation,  seeing  with  his  ubiq- 
uitous glance  what  is  passing  throughout  the  world. 
He  overlooks  the  wide  stormy  ocean,  where  there  is  a 
vast  fleet  at  sea,  tossed  and  foundering  in  the  waters, 
partly  by  the  external  violence  of  the  sea^  still  more 
by  the  mismanagement  and  misunderstanding  of  the 
crews  of  the  several  ships,  running  each  other  down, 
and  thrusting  each  other  a^ide. . .  With  this  unage," 
«ys  S.  Basil,  "  I  will  conclude  what  I  have  to  say.  It  is 
all  that  the  wisdom  of  Athanasius  will  require  to  be 
said  ;  it  is  all  that  the  difficulties  of  the  time  will  per- 
mit me  to  say." 
With  this  image  too  let  me  conclude.  Our  view 
>ver  the  sea  of  ecclesiastical  history,  past  and  pres- 
ent and  future,  is  as  it  was  then.  The  tempest  still 
rages;  the  ships  which  went  out  of  the  harbor  have 
aever  returned.    They  are  still  tossing  to  and  fro,  and 

1  Basi],  £p.  69,  §  2  (52).  2  £p.  68,  §  1  (48). 

)  £p.  82. 
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beating  against  one  another  in  the  waves  of  contio- 
Tersy. 

It  may  have  been  an  advantage  to  have  gaxed  S>t  $ 
moment  over  this  scene  through  the  eyes  and  with  tbe 
experiences  of  Athanasius  the  Great 
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LECTURE  Vm. 

MAHOMETANISM  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  THE  EASTEBH 

CHURCH. 

There  are  few  historical  subjects  on  which  the  changes  of  oqf 
degrees  of  knowledge  are  so  readily  appreciable  as  in  the  case  of  the 
religion  of  Mahomet.^    In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders,  MahometaBi 
were  vulgarly  regarded  as  Pagan  idolaters :  it  is  now  known  that  thej 
abhor  idolatry  even  more  than  we  do.    The  very  name  of  ^  Mahomet" 
(^Mawmet''  or  ^  Mummet ")  was  then  taken  for  a  graven  image:  it 
is  now  known  that  he  absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  any  material  reper 
sentation.     It  was  then  believed  that  the  name  of  Christ  was  held  l^ 
cursed  in  the  eyes  of  Mussulmans :  it  is  now  knpwn  that  He  is  held  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest,  almost  the  greatest,  of  their  prophets.    It  wai      I 
believed  till  the  last  century  that  Mahomet  rested  his  claims  on  false 
miracles :  it  is  now  known,  and  indeed  urged  as  an  argument  again^ 
him,  that  he  laid  claim  to  no  miracles  at  all.     Voltaire,  no  less  tbsa 
Frideaux  and  Gagnier,  believed  him  to  be  a  wicked  impostor :  it  is  uo^ 
known  that,  at  least  for  a  large  part  of  his  life,  he  was  a  sincere  re^ 
former  and  enthusiast.    The  gross  blunders  formerly  made  in  his  West^ 
em  biographies,  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  Arabic,*  are  now  rec-^^ 

1  Of  the  authorities,  the  following  may  be  selected :  — 
On  the  Life  of  Mahomet : 

1.  **  The  Koran."    (Either  Sale's  translation  into  English  or  Kasimirgky's 

translation  into  French,  or  Lane's  Selections.) 

2.  Caussin  de  Percivars  '*  Histoire  des  Arabes."    (1848.) 
8.  Weil's  "  Mohamod  der  P«)phet''     (1848.) 

4.   Sprenger's  "  Life  of  Mohamed."     (1851.) 
6.  Muir's  "Life  of  Mahomet"    (1858,  1861.) 
On  Mahometan  Customs : 

1.  Burckhardt's  »♦  Notes  on  the  Bedouins."    (1881.) 

2.  Lane's  "Modern  Egyptians."    (1886  :  singularly  accurate.) 

3.  Burton's  "  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medineh."    (1856.). 

s  A  signal  instance  is  the  version  of  the  famous  speech  of  Ali  as  given  by 
Gibbon  and  others,  from  Gagnier's  translation  of  Abu-l-Fida's  Xafe  ci  Mo- 
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dfied ;  and  yet  farther,  the  reaction  which  took  place  in  his  favor  about 
Mij  years  since  has  been  checked  by  increased  information  from  orig- 
inal sources.  The  story  of  his  epileptic  fits,  a  few  years  ago  much  dis- 
credited, seems  now  to  be  incontrovertibly  reestablished ;  and  we  have 
%  firmer  ground  than  before  for  believing  that  a  decided  change  came 
over  the  simplicity  of  his  character  af\er  the  establishment  of  his  king- 
dom at  Medina.  , 

But  there  still  remain  two  works  unfinished,  or  not  yet  begun,  before 
the  completion  of  which  any  thorough  representation  of  the  rise  of 
Mahometanism  must  be  impossible  to  a  Western  student. 

1.  We  need  an  edition  and  translation  of  the  Koran  which  shaU 
jpve  two  points  hitherto  almost  unattempted,  yet  both  almost  indispen- 
sable to  its  right  appreciation.  First,  the  chronological  arrangement  of 
its  chapters.'  Secondly,  a  version  which  shall  represent,  not  merely 
its  matter,  but  the  form  of  its  rhymed  diction.^ 

2.  Two  remarkable  works  on  the  life  of  the  Prophet  lately  have  ap- 
peared. Mr.  Muir  s  biography  (of  which  only  the  earlier  portion  had 
appeared  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published)  has  now 
been  completed,  and  adds  details  of  the  greatest  interest  to  those  which 
irere  known  before.  But  of  Dr.  Sprenger's  ^  Life  of  Mohamed  "  we 
have  still  only  the  fragment  published  at  Allahabad  in  1851,  and  the 
first  volume  (just  appeared)  of  his  larger  work.  This  work,  when 
finished,  will  contain  the  whole  biography,  and  will  have  been  founded 
on  a  wider  collection  of  traditions  than  has  ever  been  brought  before 
tlie  eyes  of  any  single  critic 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  following  brief  remarks  on  the  general  con- 
nection of  this  subject  with  the  history  of  the  Church  may  be  of  service 
to  the  ecclesiastical  student,  and  will  justify  the  place  which  is  assigned 
to  it  in  these  Lectures. 

hamed :  —  **  O  Prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier.    I  will  beat  out  the  teeth,  poll 
out  the  eyes,  rip  up  the  bellies,  and  break  the  legs  of  all  who  oppose  you." 

This  speech,  so  unlike  the  gentle  character  of  Ali,  is  now  known  to  have 
mn  thus :  —  "0  Prophet,  I  will  be  thy  vizier ;  though  I  am  the  youngest  of 
them  in  years,  and  the  weakest  of  them  in  eyes,  and  the  biggest  of  them  in 
belly  [the  invariable  characteristic  of  an  Arab  child],  and  the  most  slender  of 
them  in  legs,  I,  O  Prophet  of  Grod,  will  be  thy  vizier  over  them."  —  Lan^s 
Selections  from  the  Koran,  p.  62. 

>  An  approximation  to  this  may  be  found  in  Weil's  Mohamed,  p.  864,  and 
thence  in  Dr.  Macbride's  Mahometanism,  p.  108.  The  clue  furnished  even 
thus  far  is  invaluable  as  a  guide  through  the  chaos  in  which  the  book  at  pres- 
ent lies. 

*  A  few  instances  are  gjven  in  Sprenger,  pp.  121, 122.  A  metrical,  though 
not  a  rhymed,  version  has  since  been  published  by  Mr.  BodwelL 
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I  As  the    Eastern   Church   ought   always    to  be 
UMhomf     regarded  as  the  background  of  the  Western 
unism.       Chiuxh,  so  Mahomctanism^  at  least  for  the  fixBt 
eight  centuries  of  its  existence,  is  the  background  of 
both.    The  sword  of  the  Saracen,  the  Turk^ 
tioo^llT^  and  the  Tartar  constantly  hung  over  the  east- 
^""^"^      em  confines  of  Christendom ;  and  down  to  thcs 
final   repulse  beneath  the  walls  of  Vienna^  by  John 
Sobieski  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  checked  the  poligr 
and  restrained  the  passions  of  the  Churches  and  nations 
of  Europe.    The  Crusades,  the  most  important  event 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  owe  their  origin  entirely  to  the 
with  Spain,  couflict  with  IslauL    The  Spanish  Church  and 
monarchy  rose  out  of  a  crusade  of  its  own.    Of  that 
crusade  the  traces  have  been  left,  not  only  in  the  Ori- 
ental manners  and  architecture  of  the  Spanish  nation^ 
but  in  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  Spanish  Church ;  in 
the  Inquisition;   in   the   imion   of  chivalry,  devotioi^ 
and  fanaticism  which  marks  the  Spanish  institution  of 
with  Hun-   the   Society   of  Jesuits.      The   ^tabula   rasa" 
^^^'         which  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hungary  pre- 
sents, stripped   of  all  its  historical   and   ecdesiastiGal 
monuments,  is  the  lasting  scar  which  the  Turkish  inva* 
sion  and  long  occupation  of  that  coimtry  have  left  oiv 
with  the      the  face  of  Europe.    The  agitations  of  the  Be^ 
tion,  ormation  were  constantly  arrested  by  the  terro^ 

of  the  Sultan  of  Constantinople.    Even  our  Prayer-book^ 
has  one  mark  of  the  importance  of  this  panic,  wheii,i^ 
in  the  collect  for  Good  Friday,  the  name  of  ^  Turk "  " 
was  added  to  those  of  *^Jews,  Heretics,  and  Infidels,** 
for  whose  conversion  in  earlier  days  prayers  had  been 
with  the      offered  up.    Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
Church,      the   only  higher  religion  which  has  hitherto 
made  progress  in  the  vast  continent  of  Africa.    What- 
ever may  be  the  future  fortunes  of  Afiican  Christianf- 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  long  be 
cted  by  its  relations  with  the  most  fanatical  and  the 
t  proselytizing  portion  of  the  Mussulman  world  in 
negro  converts. 

L  But  with  the  Eastern  Church  Mahometanism  has 
tore  direct  connection.    Not  only  have  the  outward 
unes  of  the  Oreek,  Asiatic^  and  Russian  ^  Churchea 
a  afiected  by  their  unceasing  conflict  with  this  their 
){  enemy,  but  it  and  they  have  a  large  part  of  their 
ory  and  their  condition  in  common.    Spring-  ^^h  «,• 
out  of  the  same  Oriental  soil  and  climate,  ^Ewum 
ot  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Oriental  Church  ^^"^» 
1^  in  part  under  its  influence,  in  part  by  way  of 
;tion  against  it,  Mahometanism  must  be  regarded 
m  eccentric  heretical  form  of  Eastern  Christianity. 
},  in  fact,  was  the  ancient  mode  of  regarding  Ma- 
let    He  was  considered,  not  in  the  light  of  the 
ider  of  a  new  religion,  but  rather  as  one  of  the 
f  heresiarchs  of  the  Church.    Amongst  them  he  is 
ted  by  Dante  in  the  "Inferno." 
et  more  than  this,  its  progress,  if  not  its  rise,  can 
traced  directly  to  those  theological  dissen- ^^j^  4,^^ 
8  which  form  the  main  part  of  the  ecclesias-  S^tem^* 
I  history  of  the  East    We  are  told  by  Dean  ^^"^ 
leaux,  that  he  originally  undertook  the  *^Life  of 
lomet,"  as  part  of  a  "History  of  the  Ruin  of  the 
tern  Church,"  to  which  he  was  led  by  his  sad  re- 
tion  on  the  controversies  of  his  own  time  in  Eng- 
I ;  ^  and  the  remarks,  deeply  instructive  and  pathetic 
r  as  then,  with  which  he  opens  his  design,  well  ex- 
ss  the  connection  between  the  two  events:  — 

^e  Lecture  IX. 

?ref.  to  Prideauz's  Life  of  Mabomet,  p|i.  tL-xtL  He  gave  up  the  pla» 
a  fbar  of  ieeming  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  Trinitarian  contro- 
I  which,  afler  he  had  begun  hit  work,  began  to  be  agitated  in  England* 
pp.  xviL  xviiL 
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**  NotwithstiTiding  those  earnest  expectations  and  strong  bope, 
which  we  entertained  of  having  our  divisions  healed,  and  aO 
those  breaches  which  they  have  caused  in  the  Church  again 
made  up ;  finding  those  of  the  separation  still  to  retain  the  same 
spirit  on  the  one  side^  and  some  others  to  be  so  violently  bent  on 
the  other,  against  everytiiing  that  might  tend  to  molUfyand  allaj 
it,  as  to  frustrate  all  those  excellent  designs  which  have  been  laid 
in  order  thereto ;  I  thought  I  could  not  bettev  let  those  men  see 
what  mischief  they  both  do  hereby  to  the  common  interest  of 
Christianity,  than  by  laying  before  them  the  grievous  ruin  and 
desolation,  which  from  the  like  cause  happened  to  the  Churches 
of  the  East,  once  the  most  flourishing  of  the  whole  earth.    FW 
they,  having  drawn  the  abstrusest  niceties  into  controversy  which 
were  of  little  or  no  moment  to  that  which  is  the  chief  end  of  our 
Holy  Christian  religion,  and  divided  and  subdivided  about  them 
into  endless  schisms  and  contentions,  did  thereby  so  destroy  that 
peace,  love,  and  charity  from  among  them,  which  the  Gospel  was 
given  to  promote,  and  instead  thereof  continually  provoked  each 
other  to  that  malice,  rancor,  and  every  evil  work,  that  they  lost 
the  whole  substance  of  their  religion,  while  they  thus  eageriy 
contended  for  their  own  imaginations  concerning  it,  and  in  a 
manner  drove  Christianity  quite  out  of  the  world  by  those  very 
controversies  in  which  they  disputed  with  each  other  about  iu 
So  that  at  length  having  wearied  the  patience  and  long>suffering 
oF  God,  in  thus  turning  this  holy  religion  into  a  firebrand  of  hefl 
for  contention,  strife,  and  violence  among  them,  which  was  given 
them  out  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  the  quite  contrary  end,  for  the 
salvation  of  their  souls,  by  living  holily,  righteously,  and  justly 
in  this  present  world,  he  raised  up  the  Saracens  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  his  wrath  to  punish  them  for  it ;  who  taking  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  power,  and  the  distractions  of  councils,  which 
these  divisions  had  caused  among  them,  soon  overrun  with  a  tei^ 
rible  devastation  all  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Eio- 
pire. 

^*  And  when  the  matter  came  to  this  trial,  some  of  those  who 
were  the  hottest  contenders  about  Christianity  became  the  first 
apostates  from  it ;  and  they,  who  would  not  afore  part  with  a 
nicety,  an  abstruse  notion,  or  an  unreasonable  scruple,  for  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  were  soon  brought  by  the  sword  at  their 
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roats,  to  give  up  the  whole  in  compliance  to  the  pleasure  of  a 
irbarous  and  savage  conqueror. 

•'  And  no  wonder  that  such,  who  had  afore  wrangled  away 
e  substance  of  their  religion  in  contention  and  strife  against 
ch  other,  ^nd  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  it  by  that  malice  and 
ncor  which  they  showed  in  their  controversy  about  it,  he- 
me easily  content  when  under  this  force  to  part  with  the 
ime  also. 

^*  A  sad  memento  to  us ;  for  of  all  Christian  Churches  now 
maining  in  the  world,  which  is  there  that  hath  more  reason 
an  we  at  this  present,  to  learn  instruction  from  this  example, 
id  take  warning  therefrom  ?  " 

in.  There  were  also  direct  points  of  con-  connecUon 
ict  between  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  Ih^Mlhom- 
le  Eastern  Church  which  may  be  briefly  no-  chris'ui 

Ced.  teaching, 

1.  The  rise  of  his  power  was  considerably  aided  by 
circle  in  Mecca,  amongst  whom  was  the  favorite  slave 

eyd,  who  were  predisposed  to  accept  a  purer  zeyd. 
flth  than  the  Paganism  of  Arabia.     This  predisposition 
ley  undoubtedly  derived  from  intercourse  with  Eastern 
hristians,  either  from  Abyssinia  or  Syria.' 

2.  Through  the  conflicting  stories  and  legends  of  Ma- 
bmet's  early  life  emerges  one  dark  figure,  of  whom  the 
ttle  that  is  said  only  serves  to  stimulate  our  curiosity. 
here  are  not  a  few  mysterious  characters  of  history, 
ho  have  done  more  than  the  world  will  ever  know  or 
^knowledge,  more  than  they  themselves  expected  or 
esired.  Bahari,  Bahyra,  Sergius,  George,  whnt-  Baharf. 
ver  be  the  name  of  the  Syrian  or  Nestorian  monk  of 
lostra,  is  one  of  these.  It  seems  impossible  to  refuse 
II  credence  to  the  manifold  traditions  which  represent 
im  as  conversing  with  Mahomet  on  his  first  journey  , 
dth    the    camel-drivers,   as   welcoming    the    youthful 

1  Sprenger,  88,  41 ;  Muir,  ii.  T,  60 ;  Koran,  c.  86. 
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Prophet  with  a  presage  of  lus  coming  greatnesfl^  and 
entering  into  the  innermost  cirde  of  Mahomet^s  ooift> 
panions  as  the  first  and  favorite  friend.^  In  that  cue, 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Eastern  Church,  throng 
this  wandering  heretical  son,  exercised  a  powerM  con- 
trol over  the  rising  fortunes  of  IslauL 

3.  The  local  legends  of  the  Syrian  or  Arabian  Chro- 
tians,  whether  as  communicated  by  Bahari  or  by  othen^ 
form  the  groundwork  of  Mahomet's  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  at  least  of  those  parts  of  Christianity  whidi 
he  incorporated  with  his  own  religion.  It  is  in  tbii 
manner  that  one  branch  of  ecclesiastical  or  sacred  lit- 
erature, little  studied  and  with  but  slight  influence  in 
Christendom  itself,  has  acquired  an  importance  not  8U^ 
ficiently  appreciated.  The  genuine  canonical  Grospds 
were  almost  unknown  to  Mahomet*  But  the  apocry^ 
The  KDoc-  phal  Gospels,  which  enshrine  so  many  of  the 
Compels,  traditions  of  Palestine  and  I^ypt  respecting 
the  localities  of  the  sacred  story,  and  which  no  doubt 
circulated  widely  in  the  lower  classes  both  of  the  Ewt 
and  West,  were  quite  familiar  to  him.  From  these, 
with  the  total  ignorance  of  chronology  which  besets  an 
Oriental  mind,  he  compiled  his  account  of  "  The  Lord 
"Jesus."  Hence  came  his  description  of  the  Holy 
Family ;  the  family  of  Amran,  as  he  calls  it,  from  a 
confused  identification  of  Mary  with  Miriam  the  sister 
of  Moses.     Hence  came  the  only  conception  which  h© 

1  Sec  Pridcaux,  41-48;  Muir,  i.  85.    As  an  instance  of  the  permaneac* 
of  Oriental  traditions  respecting  Bahari,  I  may  mention  that  I  heard  from  tb^ 
Hps  of  an  E»ryptian  Arab  the  identical  story  respecting  Bahari'a  death  whi^ 
was  told  to  Maundeville  in  the  fourteenth  century  (c  xii.),  and  to  SchwaX^ 
the  collector  of  Jewish  traditions,  in  this  century  (p.  846). 

^  The  two  exceptions  are :  1.  The  assumption  to  himself  of  the  namie 
the  Paracletus,  under  the  distorted  form  of  Paracl^'tus,  the  '*  illustrioos." 
word,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  only  found  in  the  canonical  writings  of  S.  Joh 
2.  The  account  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  be  taken 
S.  Luke.    (Muir,  iL  818,  278.) 
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as  able  to  form  of  the  character  and  miracles  of  Christ; 
conception  how  inferior  to  the  true  one  those  only  can 
11  who  have  compared  the  grotesque  puerility  of  the 
K)cryphal,  with  the  grand  sublimity  of  the  canonical^ 
irrative.'  The  same  excuse  that  has  been  made  for 
uch  of  the  unbelief  of  the  West^  must  also  be  made  for 
le  misbelief  of  the  East  As  we  forgive  the  sceptics 
'  the  last  century  for  a  hatred  to  Christianity  which 
lej'  only  knew  as  represented  by  the  corrupt  monarchy 
id  hierarchy  of  France,  so  may  we  still  more  forgive 
ahomet  for  the  inferior  place  which  he  assigned 
Qongst  the  Prophets  to  Him  whom  he  knew  not  as 
.8  Christ  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  but  as  the  Christ 
'  the  Gospel  of  the  Infency  or  of  Nicodemus. 
4.  Some  few  of  his  doctrines  and  legends  are  remark- 
>le,  not  only  as  having  been  derived  by  him  ^he  im- 
:>m  Christian  sources,  but  as  having  been  re-  cUnSeJ? 
ived  back  from  him  into  Christendom.     One  ^°°' 

the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  conception  of  the 
irgin  Mary.    The  assertion  of  her  entire  exemption 
urn  all  stain  of  sin  first  appears,  so  far  as  is  known,  in 
chapter  in  the  Koran.'    Another  is  the  story  j^^  ^^^ 
*  the  Seven  Sleepers  at  Ephesus.    It  is,  as  Gib-  s'««p«™- 
«  observes,*  the  most  widely  diffused,  as  it  is  the  most 
ggestive,  of  all  ecclesiastical  legends,  and  a  large  part 
'  its  difiusion  it  owes  to  its  adoption  in  the  Koran.     A 
ird   is  the  belief  in   the  mysterious  personage  "El 
Oiudr,"   the  "  Green  one,"  the  counterpart,  ei  Khudr. 
)m  a  better  side,  of  the  legend  of  the  Wandering 
jw,   but  by   Mussulmans  identified  partly  with  the 
iristian  S.  George,  partly  with  the  Hebrew  Elijah; 
e  strange  visitant  of  immortal  youth,  who  appears 

set  right  the  wrong,  and  solve  the  obscure.*    The 

I  See  Muir,  iL  288.  >  Koran,  iii.  81,  87. 

>  «.  88.  4  Jelaladdin,  128,  406,  587. 
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story  of  El  Khudr  in  the  Koran  is  the  earliest  origin 
of  the  moral  apologue  well  known  to  English  readen 
through  Paraeirs  poem  of  the  Hermit  and  the  Angel 
IV.  Through  the  peculiar  circiunstances  of  its  ap- 
Compari-  p^arance  in  Arabia,  Mahometanism  furnishes 
theBibUcai  ^  storehoiise  of  illustration  to  Christian  ecde- 
histoiy.  siastical  history,  such  as  can  be  found  in  none 
of  the  heathen  religions  of  the  world.  Its  Eastern 
origin  gives  to  all  its  outward  forms  and  expressions 
a  likeness  to  the  corresponding  terms  and  incidents  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  renders  it  invalu- 
able as  an  aid  to  the  Biblical  commentator  and  historian. 
Its  rise  and  growth  present  parallels  and  contrasts  to  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  the  different 
forms  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  can  be  found  no- 
where else.  The  comparison  of  its  first  beginnings  with 
those  of  Christianity,  if  it  could  be  done  without  exag- 
geration on  either  side,  would  supply  by  its  resemblances 
an  admirable  commentary  on  the  historical  details,  and 
by  its  contrasts  an  admirable  evidence  to  the  Divine  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  narrative.  The  circle  of  devoted  disciples 
gathered  round  their  Master ;  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  the  Arabian  hierarchy;  "the  house  of  Arcam'*  where 
their  earliest  meetings  were  held,  as  in  "  the  house  "  and 
"  the  upper  room  "  of  the  Grospels  and  the  Acts ;  the  con- 
stant recruitment  of  the  new  society  from  the  humblest 
classes,  especially  from  slaves  ;^  the  peculiarities  of  the 
leading  followers,  especially  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the 
last  and  most  reluctant  convert,  Omar  the  persecutor 
changed  into  Omar  the  devoted  preacher  and  caliph, 
are  parallels  which  help  us  at  every  turn  to  understand 
the  like  passages  in  the  story  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  ;  whilst  tlie  immeasurable  contrast  between  the 

1  Sprenger,  159. 

9  For  the  comparison  of  Omar  to  S.  Paul,  see  Moir,  iL  168. 
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baracier  whicli  forms  the  centre  of  the  one  group, 
id  that  which  forms  the  centre  of  the  other,  reveaJs 
»  us  the  incommensurable  difference  between  the  &ith> 
*  Christianity  and  the  faith  of  Islam. 

Or  again,  we  can  trace,  with  a  clearness  which  throws 

strong  light  on  either  side,  the  parallel  be-  Compari- 
reen  the  confessedly  natural  part  of  the  sub-  eccicsi- 
quent  growth  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  systems,  hiatoiy. 
I  each  case  there  is  a  marked  descent  from  the  vigor 
id  purity  of  the  first  followers  to  the  weakness  and 
scord  of  those  who  succeed.    In  each  case  the  Church 

bn^ken  up  into  divisions  large  and  small,  and  is  de- 
sloped  into  systems  of  which  its  first  framers  knew 
)thing.  Even  the  wide  rent  between  Eastern  and 
'^estem,  and  yet  more  between  Catholic  and  Protestant^ 
bristendom,  finds  its  instructive  likeness  in  the  rent 
itween  the  Sonnees  and  Shiahs  of  the  Mussulman 
orld.  The  exaltation  of  S.  Peter  or  of  the  Virgin 
*ery  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  beyond  the  posi- 
3n  which  they  occupied  in  the  earliest  ages,  is  met  by 
le  corresponding  elevation  of  Ali  amongst  the  Shiahs. 
he  Pope  was  hardly  more  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  Luther 
id  Calvin,  or  the  Greek  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the 
>pe,  than  Abubekr,  Omar,  and  Othman  have  been  in 
le  eyes  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  Mahometans,  who 
lathematize  them  as  impostors  and  usurpers. 

V.  The  Koran  has  special  claims  on  our  attention  as 
le  sacred  book  of  the  world  which  can  best  be  jy^^  ^^^^^ 
»mpared  with   our  own,^  and  which,  by  that^JjPJJJ** 
^mparison,  furnishes  not  merely  an  evidence  ^*'**®' 
'  the  Divine  supremacy  of  the  Bible,  but  also  brings 
to  the  strongest  relief  the  true  character  of  the  con- 

I  M.  de  St.  Hilaire  (Journal  des  Sayants,  Aug.  I860,  p.  460)  adds  the 
5da.    But  the  relations  of  the  Veda  to  the  Bible  are  so  much  more  distant,, 
to  make  the  comparison  less  easy. 

47 
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tents  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  in  contradistiD^ 
tion  to  the  modem  theories  which  have  sometimeB  been 
formed  concerning  them. 

1.  In  its  outward  form  there  are  two  resemblances  to 
T],^r  different  portions  of  the  Bible.  Firsts  its  chap- 
btaSl?^  ters  are  stamped  by  a  peculiarly  fragmentary 
1^  oecft.  ^^^  occasional  character,  written  as  they  are  at 
!^?ofthe*  different  periods  of  Mahomet's  life,  suggested 
Koran,  y^^  spccial  iucidcnts,  modified  by  the  successive 
exigencies  of  the  time,  revealing  the  struggles  of  his 
own  inward  feelings,  and  indicating  the  gradual  progress 
of  his  career.  These  features  of  the  book,  which  form 
its  chief  charm  and  its  chief  difficulty,  also  furnish  the 
best  proof  of  its  genuineness.  Something  of  the  same 
Mid  of  the  charm,  the  same  difficulty,  and  the  same  eyi- 
EpisUes.  dence  is  afforded  by  the  Pauline  Epistles.  The 
force  of  Paley's  argument  in  the  ^  Horse  Paulinsd  *•  msj 
be  tested  by  its  application  to  the  Koran.  The  difficulty 
which  we  find  in  the  Koran  from  the  contraventicm  <rf 
the  chronological  order  in  the  chapters,  of  which  the 
earliest  in  time  are  the  latest  in  position,  and  some  of 
the  latest  in  time  amongst  the  earliest  in  position,  is 
parallel  to  the  confusion  introduced  into  the  study  of 
S.  Paul's  Epistles  by  the  disregard  of  their  natiural  order, 
which  has  placed  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  near- 
ly at  the  end,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning, of  the  series.  Happily,  in  the  case  of  the  Pau- 
line Epistles,  the  disarrangement  has  not  yet  become 
irretrievably  stereotyped,  as  in  the  Koran,  and  we  are 
therefore  still  able  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  true  his- 
torical sequence  without  difficulty. 

The  other  resemblance  is  of  a  totally  different  kind, 
and  to  a  totally  different  part  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
j)osition  which  the  Koran  has  assumed  in  the  Mahom- 
etan world  corresponds  more  nearly  than  that  of  any 
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other  book  or  system  to  the  Law  or  Pentateuch  in  the 
Jewish  Church.  It  contains  the  civil  as  well  j^^  ^^^ 
as  the  moral  and  religious  code  of  the  nations  of  "tS^  ^ 
which  it  governs.  Its  precepts  are  regarded  as  ^n™p?n- 
binding  in  the  same  literal  sense  as  was  the  case  ^*®"^- 
with  the  Mosaic  ordinances.  It  has  given  birth  to  an 
order  or  profession  of  men  exactly  similar  to  the  Jewish 
8cribe&  The  clergy,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  the 
Mahometan  Chinrch  are  also  its  lawyers.  The  chief  ec- 
clesiastical functionary  of  Constantinople  is  also  the 
idiief  legal  oflBcer.  His  duty  is  to  expound  the  text 
of  the  Koran,  and  furnish  such  interpretations  of  it  as 
will  facilitate  its  application  to  the  changes  of  modem 
times.  The  difl&culty  which  arose  in  the  Jewish  Chinrch, 
firom  the  expansion  and  diflusion  of  the  Jewish  system 
beyond  the  pale  of  Palestine  and  of  the  chosen  nation, 
has  also  arisen,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  in  Islam. 
In  Judaism  the  difl&culty  was  solved  by  the  submergence 
of  the  narrower  dispensation  of  the  Law  m  the  freedom 
of  the  GospeL  In  Mahometan  countries  it  is  solved  by 
forced  interpretations,  bending  the  sacred  text  to  cir- 
cumstances which  it  never  contemplated,  and  which  it 
cannot  truly  cover. 

2.  But  the  contrasts  are  far  greater  than  the  resem- 
blances. I  do  not  speak  of  the  acknowledged  .j^^^.  ^^^ 
•uperiority  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  morals,  or  *^^ 
philosophy.  For  this  let  a  single  instance  suflSce.  What 
is  there  in  the  Koran  that  can  be  named  for  a  moment^ 
as  a  proof  of  inspiration,  in  comparison  with  S.  PauVs 
description  of  charity  ?  I  confine  myself  to  the  con- 
trast of  form  between  the  two  books.  The  Koran  shows 
us  what  the  Bible  would  be  if  narrowed  down  to  oiur 
puny  measurements,  and  what  in  its  own  divine  and 
universal  excellence  it  actually  i&  In  the  comparison 
between  the  two  we  clearly  see  how  the  Koran  is 
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marked  by  those  attributes  which  we  sometimes  &Isel/ 
ascribe  to  the  Bible ;  how  the  peculiarities  which  we 
are  sometimes  afraid  of  acknowledging  in  the  Bible  art 
exactly  those  excellences  which  most  clearly  distinguish 
it  from  the  Koran. 

a)  The  Koran  is  uniform  in  style  and  mode  of  ex- 
trniformity  prcssiou.    It  is  true,  as  I  have  just  remarked, 
«x)ran.       that  whcu  chrouologically  arranged  it  exhibitB 
to  us,  though  in  an  indistinct  form,  the  phases  through 
which  the  mind  of  that  one  person  passed.     It  is,  as 
Mahomet's  followers  called  it,  ^  his  character.**    It  is,  in 
this  respect,  as  the  Old  Testament  might  be  if  it  were 
composed  of  the  writings  of  the  single  prophet  Isaiah 
or  Jeremiah,  or  the  New  Testament  if  it  were  composed 
of  the  writings  of  the  single  Apostle  S.  Paul.    It  is  what 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  would  be,  if  from  its  pages  were 
excluded  all  individual  personalities  of  its  various  writ- 
ers, all  differences  of  time  and  place  and  character.  But 
Variety  of    *^^  peculiarity  both  of  the  Hebrew  and  of  th^ 
the  Bible.     Christian  Scriptures  is,  that  they  are  not  con?* 
fined  to  one  place  or  time  or  person.     They  abound  iA 
incidents  so  varied,  as  to  give  to  the  whole  book  that 
searching  application  to  every  condition  and  character 
of  life  which  has  been  a  principal  source  of  its  endless 
edification.     The  differences  between  the  several  proph- 
ets and  historians  of  the  Old  Testament,  between  the 
several  evangelists  and  apostles  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  full  of  meaning.     On  the  face  of  each  book  we  see 
what  each  book  was  intended  to  be  and  to  teach.    In 
^ach  portion  of  each  book  we  see  what  is  prose,  and 
what  is  poetry ;  what  is  allegory,  or  parable,  or  drama, 
or  vision,  or  prophecy ;  what  is  chronicle,  or  precept,  or 
narrative.     The  Bible  is  in  this  way  not  only  its  own 
interpreter,  but  its  own  guide.     The  styles  of  Scripture 
lOre  so  many  heaven-planted  sign-posts  to  set  our  feet  in 
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the  right  direction.  There  is  no  other  book  which, 
within  so  short  a  compass,  contains  such  ^  many-colored 
j^ToXvTrotKiAo?^  wisdom,"  such  a  variety  of  minds,  charr 
fu^ters,  and  situations. 

b)  The  Koran  represents  not  merely  one  single  per* 
pen,  but  one  single  stage  of  society.  It  is,  with  Narrow- 
a  few  exceptions,  purely  Arabian.  It  is  what  koiub. 
the  Bible  would  be,  if  all  external  influences  were  ob- 
literated, and  it  was  wrapt  up  in  a  single  phase  of  Jew- 
jush  life.  But  in  fact  the  Bible,  though  the  older  portion 
of  it  is  strictly  Oriental,  and  though  the  latest  poi> 
tion  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  modem,  but  to  the  ancient 
and  now  extinct^  world,  yet  even  in  its  outward  forms 
contains  within  it  the  capacities  for  universal  diffusion. 
Emanating  from  Palestine,  the  thoroughfare  of  Univer- 
the  Asiatic  and  European  nations,  itself  a  coun-  the  ^ibie. 
try  of  the  most  diverse  elements  of  life  and  nature  ;  i% 
contains  aUusions  to  all  those  general  topics  which  find 
a  response  everywhere.  Whilst  the  Koran  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)  notices  no  phenomena  except  those  of 
the  desert,  no  form  of  society  except  Arabian  life,  the 
Bible  includes  topics  which  come  home  to  almost  every 
condition  of  life  and  almost  every  climate.  The  sea^ 
the  mountains,  the  town ;  the  pastoral,  the  civilized,  the 
republican,  the  regal  state ;  can  all  find  their  expres- 
Bion  in  its  words.  Women  emerge  from  their  Oriental 
seclusion  and  foreshadow  the  destinies  of  their  sex  in 
European  Christendom.  And  not  only  so,  but  ^gypt, 
Chaldaea,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  all  come  into  contact 
with  its  gradual  formation;  so  that,  alone  of  sacred 
books,  it  avowedly  includes  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
other  religions  than  its  own ;  alone  of  Oriental  books,  it 
has  an  affinity  of  aspect  with  the  North  and  the  West ; 
alone  almost,  of  religious  books,  its  story  is  constantly 
traversing  the  haimts  of  men  and  cities.     The  Koran 
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^  stays  at  home/*  The  Bible  is  the  book  of  the  wotM, 
the  companion  of  every  traveller ;  read  even  when  not 
believed,  necessary  even  when  unwelcome. 

c)  The  Koran  prides  itself  on  its  perfection  of  oow 
Purity  of  position.  Its  pure  Arabic  style  is  regarded  as 
Si*  "the  ^  proof  of  its  divinity.  To  translate  it  into 
Koran.  foreign  languages^  is  esteemed  by  orthodox 
Mussulmans  to  be  impious,  and  when  it  is  translated 
its  beauty  and-  interest  evaporate.  The  book  is  be- 
lieved to  be  in  every  word  and  point  the  transcript 
of  the  Divine  original,  Mahomet  to  have  been  literal- 
ly "the  sacred  penman."  No  various  readings  exist 
Whatever  it  once  had  were  destroyed  by  the  Cali{A 
Othman.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  Koran.  In  far 
other  and  opposite  quarters  lies  the  strength  of  the 
Bible ;  and  Christian  missionaries,  who  are,  I  believe, 
constantly  assailed  by  Mussulman  controversialists  with 
arguments  drawn  from  this  contrast,  ought  to  be  well 
groimded  in  the  knowledge  that  in  what  their  adve^ 
Variations  sarfes  regard  as  our  weakness  is  in  fact  our  real 
liaritiWof  strength.  Its  language  is  not  classical,  but  in 
the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  uncouth,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment debased ;  yet,  both  in  the  Old  and  New,  just  such 
as  suits  the  truths  which  it  has  to  convey.*  The  prim- 
itive forms  of  Hebrew  are  as  well  suited  for  the  abrupt 
simplicity  of  the  prophetic  revelations,  as  they  would 
be  ill  suited  for  science  or  philosophy.  The  indefinite 
fluctuating  state  of  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era,  admirably  lends  itself  to  the  fusion 
of  thought  which  the  Christian  religion  produced.     Its 

I  Tho  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  such  yersions  as  unite  paraphnue 
with  translation. 

'^  Tliis  is  well  drawn  out  by  Professor  Fusey  in  regard  to  the  stylo  dt  the 
Prophets  (Commentary  on  Hosea,  pp.  5,  6),  and  by  Professor  Jowett  in  re- 
gard to  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  (Conuuentary  on  S.  Paul,  i.  p.  135 ; 
Essay  on  Interpretation,  p.  390). 
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tarious  readings  are  innumerable,  and,  in  the  New  Tes- 
tanxent^  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  fields  of  theo- 
logical study.  Its  inspiration  is  not^  as  in  the  Koran^ 
attached  to  its  words,  and  therefore  is  not,  as  is  the 
Koran,  confined  to  the  original  language.  It  is  not 
only  capable  of  translation,  but  lends  itself  to  transla- 
tion with  peculiar  facility.  The  poetry  of  the  Old 
Testament,  depending  for  the  most  part,  not  on  rhyme 
or  metre,  but  on  parallelism,  reappears  with  almost 
equal  force  in  every  version.  The  translations  of  the 
New  Testament^  from  the  superiority  of  most  modem 
languages  to  the  debased  state  of  Greek  at  the  time  of 
the  Christian  era,  are  often  superior  in  beauty  of  style 
^nd  diction  to  the  original.  The  Apostles  themselves 
used  freely  a  rude  version  of  the  Old  Testament  We 
use,  without  scruple,  conflicting  and  erroneous  versions 
of  both.  The  essence  of  the  Bible,  if  the  essence  be  in 
its  spirit,  and  not  in  its  letter,  makes  itself  felt  through 
all 

d)  The  Koran  claims  a  uniform  completeness  of  ma- 
terials.    It  incorporates,  indeed,  some  of  the  Monotony 
earlier  Jewish,   Christian,  and  Arabian   tradi-  Konm. 
tions,  but  it  professes  to  be  one  book.    It  has  no  de- 
grees of  authority  in  its  several  chapters,  except  in  the 
:few  instances  of  direct  abrogation  of  precepts.    With 
these  exceptions,  it  is  entirely  stationary.    It  has  no 
rprogress,  and  therefore  no  sequence,  and  no  coherence. 
The  Bible,  in  all  these  respects,  stands  on  what  some 
modem  writers  would  deem  a  lower  level,  but  on  what 
is  in  fact  a  far  higher  one.     Its  composition  Maitipn- 
extends  over  two  thousand  eventful  years.     In  Bi^ie. 
most  of  its  books   are   imbedded  fragments  of  some 
earlier  work,  which  have  served  to  keep  alive  and  to 
exercise  the  industry  and  acuteness  of  critics.    It  is  not 
one  Testament,  but  two.    It  is  not  one  book,  but  many. 
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The  very  names  by  which  it  was  called  in  early  times 
indicate  the  plurality  of  its  parts.  The  word  ^  Bible," 
which  by  a  happy  solecism  expresses  the  unity  of  its 
general  design^  is  of  far  later  date  and  lower  authority 
than  the  words  "Scriptures,  The  Books,  BibSa  Sacroy'^ 
by  which  it  was  called  for  the  first  twelve  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  which  expressed  the  still  grander 
and  bolder  idea  of  its  diversity.  The  most  exact  defini- 
tion which  it  gives  of  its  own  inspiration  is,  that  it  is 
"  of  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners."'  *  In  the  fitct 
and  in  the  recognition  of  this  gradual,  partial,  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  Biblical  revelation,  we  find  tiie  best 
answer  to  most  of  its  difficulties  and  the  best  guarantee 
of  its  perpetual  endurance. 

e)  The  Koran  contains  the  whole   religion  of  Ma- 
Theexcia-  homct.     It  is  to  the  Mussulman,  in  one  sense, 
the  Korau.   far  morc  than  the  Bible  is  to  the  Christian.   It 
is  his  code  of  laws,  his  creed,  and  (to  a  great  extent) 
his  liturgy.     The  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  fiar 
its  full  efiect,  the  institutions,  the  teaching,  the  art,  the 
society  of  Christendom.     It  propagates  itself  by  other 
means  than  the  mere  multiplication  of  its  printed  or 
written  copies.     Sacred  pictures,  as  is  often  said,  are 
the  Bibles  of  the  unlettered.      Good  men  are  living 
Bibles.      Creeds  are   Bibles  in  miniature.      Its  truths 
are  capable  of  expansion  and  progression,  far  beyond 
the  mere  letter  of  their  statement     The  lives  and  deeds, 
and,  above  all,  the  One  Life  and  the  One  Work  which 

1  For  tho  original  neuter  plural  of  Biblia  Sacra  (the  Sacred  Books),  the 
feminine  singular  (whence  is  derived  our  word  **  Bible,"  Die  Bibel,  La  Bible, 
La  Bibbia,  &c.)  first  appears  in  the  ISth  century.  See  Ducange  in  voce 
Biblia  Sacra ;  Smith's  Diet  of  Bible  under  BihU, 

^  Heb.  i.  1.  I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  manifold 
instruction  conveyed  by  this  Scriptural  definition  of  Scripture  revelation. 
Precisely  this  same  use  of  the  passage  was  made,  in  my  hearing,  by  the 
present  venerable  metropolitan  of  Moscow,  in  answer  to  difliculties  sug- 
gested by  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
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it  records,  spread  their  influence  almost  irrespectively 
of  the  written  words  in  which  they  were  originally  re- 
corded. It  is  not  in  the  close  limitation  of  the  stream 
to  ite  parent  spring,  but  in  the  wide  overflow  of  its 
waters,  that  the  true  fountain  of  Biblical  inspiration 
proves  its  divine  abundance  and  vitality. 

"Mohamed*8  truth  lay  in  a  holy  book, 
Christ's  in  a  Sacred  Life. 

''So  while  the  world  rolls  on  from  change  to  change. 
And  realms  of  thought  expand, 
The  letter  stands  without  expanse  or  range, 
Stiff  as  a  dead  man's  hand. 

I 

^  While,  as  the  life-blood  fills  the  growing  form. 
The  Spirit  Christ  has  shed 
Flows  through  the  ripening  ages  fresh  and  warm, 
More  felt  than  heard  or  read."  ^ 

VL  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
comparison  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Islam  with 
those  of  Christianity.  But  they  contain  points  of  spe- 
cial contact  or  contrast  which  illustrate  the  course  of 
Christian  theology  and  ecclesiastical  usages,  as  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Koran  illustrate  the  position  of  the 
Bible  and  the  course  of  Christian  exegesis. 

L  On  the  one  hand  it  is  the  extreme  Protestantism^ 
or  Puritanism,  of  the  East  Whether  or  not  the  Lji^^n^^  ^ 
leonoclasm  of  the  seventh  century  in  Constan- 1*""^^"*- 
tinople  had  any  direct  connection  with  the  neariy  con- 
temporaneous rise  of  Mahometanism,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  two  movements  had  rise  in  the  same 
feeling  of  reaction  against  the  excessive  attention  to 
Outward  objects  of  devotion.  In  the  case  of  Mahomet^ 
there  was  superadded  the  sentiment,  whether  imitated 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  or  instinctive  in  the  Arabian 

1  Milnes's  Palm-Leaves,  88.  The  Preface  contains  an  excellent  summary 
cf  the  better  side  of  Mabometanism. 
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branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  which  returned  with  aU  its 
lu  icono-  f^rce  to  the  belief  in  the  One  Unseen  God.  The 
^^*^'  Iconoclasm  of  Mahomet  far  exceeds  that  either 
of  Leo  the  Isaurian  or  of  John  Knox.  The  Second 
Commandment,  with  Mussulmans,  as  with  the  Jews,  was 
construed  literally  into  the  prohibition  of  all  represen- 
tations of  living  creatures  of  all  kinds ;  not  merely  in 
sacred  places,  but  everywhere.  The  distinction  drawn 
in  the  West,  between  churches  and  houses,  between  di>- 
jects  of  worship  and  objects  of  art,  was  in  the  simpler 
East  unknown.  The  very  form  and  name  of  '^Arabesque" 
ornamentation,  always  taken  from  inanimate,  never  from 
animated  nature,^  tells  the  shifts  to  which  Mahometans 
were  driven,  when  civilization  compelled  them  to  use  au 
art  which  their  religion  virtually  forbade.  The  one  ex- 
ception in  the  Alhambra  (the  same  that  occiured  in  the 
Palace  of  Solomon)  is  an  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
The  rude  misshapen  "lions"  that  support  the  fountain 
in  that  beautiful  court  which  bears  their  name,  show 
how  unaccustomed  to  such  representations  were  the 
hands  which  to  all  other  parts  of  the  building  have 
given  so  exquisite  a  finish. 

Other  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Reformed  branches 
lusimpii-  of  the  Christian  Church — the  more  remarkable 
preaching,  from  the  exccssivc  ritualism  of  the  Eastern 
Churches,  and  their  almost  entire  neglect  of  preaching 
—  are  the  simplicity  of  the  Mussulman  ceremonial,  and 
the  importance  attached  to  sermons.  The  service  of 
their  sacred  day,  Friday,  is,  like  Puritan  worship,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.*  In  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  is  said 
to  be  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  solemnities.  There 
are  few  Christian  preachers  who  might  not  envy  the 

'  See  Burton,  ii.  157. 

2  An  example  is  given  in  Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  i.  100. 
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efiect  described  by  one  ^  not  given  to  exaggerate  relig- 
ioiiB  inlBuences: 

**The  pulpit  at  Meccah  is  surmounted  by  a  gilt  polygonal 
pointed  steeple,  like  an  obelisk.  A  straight  narrow  staircase 
leads  up  to  it.  It  stands  in  the  great  court  of  the  Mosque. 
When  noon  drew  nigh,  we  repaired  to  the  harem  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  the  sermon.  Descending  to  the  cloisters  below  the 
Gate  of  Ziyadah,  I  stood  wonderstruck  by  the  scene  before  me. 
The  vast  quadrangle  was  crowded  with  worshippers  sitting  in 
long  rows,  and  everywhere  feeing  the  central  black  tower ;  the 
showy  colors  of  their  dresses  were  not  to  be  surpassed  by  a  gar* 
den  of  the  most  brilliant  flowers,  and  such  diversity  of  detail  as 
would  probably  not  be  seen  massed  together  in  any  other  build- 
ing upon  earth.  The  women,  a  dull  and  sombre-looking  group, 
sat  apart  in  their  peculiar  place.  The  Pacha  stood  on  the  roof 
of  Zem-Zem,  surrounded  by  guards  in  Nizam  uniform.  Where 
the  principal  Ulema  stationed  themselves,  the  crowd  was  thicker; 
and  in  the  more  auspicious  spots  nought  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
pavement  of  heads  and  shoulders.  Nothing  seemed  to  move  but 
a  few  dervishes,  who,  censer  in  hand,  sidled  through  the  rows 
and  received  the  unsolicited  alms  of  the  faithful.  Apparently  in 
the  midst,  and  raised  above  the  crowd  by  the  tall  pointed  pulpit, 
whose  gilt  spire  flamed  in  the  sun,  sat  the  preacher,  an  old  man 
with  snowy  beard.  The  style  of  head-dress  called  the  Taylasait 
(a  scarf  thrown  over  the  head,  with  one  end  brought  round 
under  the  chin  and  passed  over  the  left  shoulder)  covered  his 
turban,  which  was  as  white  '  as  his  robes,  and  a  short  staflp  sup- 
ported his  left  hand.  Presently  he  arose,  took  the  staff"  in  his 
right  hand,  pronounced  a  few  inaudible  words  (*  Peace  be  with 
you,  and  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his  blessings,')  and  sat  down 
again  on  one  of  the  lower  steps,  whilst  a  Muezzin,  at  the  foot  of 
the  pulpit,  recited  the  call  to  sermon.  Then  the  old  man  stood 
up  and  began  to  preach.  As  the  majestic  figure  began  to  exert 
itself,  there  was  a  deep  silence.     Presently  a  general  *Amin' 

1  Burton's  Pilgrimage,  ii.  314;  iii.  177. 

<  In  former  tiroes,  the  preacher  was  habited  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  and 
two  muezzins  held  black  flags  fixed  in  rings,  one  on  each  side  of  the  pulpit, 
with  the  staTes  propped  upon  the  first  step. 
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was  intoned  by  the  crowd  at  the  conclusion  of  some  long  sen- 
tence. And  at  last,  towards  the  end  of  the  sermon,  every  third 
or  fourth  word  was  followed  by  the  simultaneous  rise  and  &11  of 
thousands  of  voices.  I  have  seen  the  religioos  ceremonies  of 
many  lands,  but  never  —  nowhere  —  aught  so  solenm,  to  ioh 
pressive  as  this  spectacle.*' 

2.  But  in  spite  of  the  likeness  to  the  more  modem 
Likenew  and  northcm  forms  of  Western  Christianity,^ 
icism.  Mahometanism  after  all  has  far  more  affinity  to 
the  older,  and  especially  to  the  Eastern  forms  of  (be 
Christian  Church. 

Most  of  the  peculiarities  that  characterize  the  Greek 
or  the  Latin  Church,  have  their  coimterparts  in  the 
Mahometan  system. 

a)  In  one  instance,  the  Jewish  element  survives  al- 
itssacri-     ^^^^  Unaltered.     "The  Mahometan  religion,* 
flees.         gays  Gibbon,  as  if  in  praise  of  its  purity,  **ha» 
"  no  Priest  and  no  Sacrifice/*     This  statement  must  be 
considerably  qualified.     Sacrifice,  though  it  forms  na 
part  of  the  daily  worship  in  the  mosque,  yet  on  solemn 
occasions  is  an   essential    element   of  the  Mussulmatn 
ritual.     It  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  of  the  nature 
of  a  thank-ofiering,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  most  ancient 
sacrifices,  is  combined  with  an  act  of  benevolence  to  the 
poor.     To  the  Bedouin  Arabs  it  is  almost  their  only  act 
of  devotion.     It  was  only  under  the  pretext  of  sacrifi^^* 
ing  on  the  tomb  of  Aaron  that  Burckhardt  was  able    ^ 
enter  Petra.      The  railroad,  recently  opened  from  •^ 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  was  inaugurated  by  the  sa^^ 
fice  of  two  sheep.     The  vast  slaughter*  of  victims 
Mecca  is  the  only  scene  now  existing  in  the  world  ttr^ 
recalls  the  ancient  sacrifices  of  Jew  or  Pagan.    In  sh 
it  might  be  said  that,  so  far  from  Mahometanism  bei 
the  only  religion  without  a   sacrifice,  it  is   the   o 

1  See  Burton,  iii.  SOS,  813. 
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7ilized  religion  that  retains  a  sacrifice,  not  spiritually 
mystically,  but  in  the  literal  ancient  sense. 

b)  Although  a  priesthood,  in  the  sense  of  an  heredi- 
ry  or  sacrificing  caste,  is  not  found  in  the  j^^    .^^^ 
ahometan  world,  yet  a  priesthood  in  the  sense  ****°*** 

which  it  is  found  in  Protestant  or  Catholic  Christen- 
nn,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  possessed  of  property  and 
fluence,  and  swaying  the  religious  feelings  of  man- 
nd,  exists  in  Mahometan  even  more  than  in  Christian 
untries.  The  identification  of  the  Koran  with  the 
iw  at  once  raises  the  order  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
oran  to  a  level  with  the  highest  legal  dignitaries  of 
e  West.  The  office  of  Scribes,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
:actly  reproduced.  The  Sheykh-eUslam,  the  great 
clesiastical  functionary  at  Constantinople,  who  unites 

himself  the  functions  of  the  Primate  and  the  Lord 
lancellor,  is,  or  at  least  was  till  lately,  as  considerable 
personage  as  any  prelate  in  Christendom,  short  of  the 
>pe.  The  Sheykh-el-Bekr,  at  Cairo,  the  lineal  descend- 
it  of  Abu-Bekr,  the  administrator  of  the  property  of 
e  mosques,  is  at  least  as  high  in  popular  estimation  as 
rehimandrite,  Abbot,  or  Dean,  in  East  or  West  The 
uftis^  and  the  Dervishes  are  a  body  as  formidable  to 
ussulman  rulers  and  laymen  as  any  body  of  ecclesias- 
is  or  monks  would  be  to  the  same  classes  amongst 
irselves.  To  the  dervishes  the  same  blame  and  the 
me  praise  might  be  awarded  as  to  the  friars  of  the 
estem,  or  the  hermits  of  the  Eastern  Church.' 

c)  If  it  is  startling  to  find  this  system  of  earthly  me- 
ation  in  a  religion  which  we  are  often  taught  voneraOoa 

consider  as  allowing  no  intervening  obstacle  ^^^  ^^^^' 

1  This  importance  does  not  attach  to  the  Imams,  or  the  Preachers.  They 
)  mostly  persons  of  humble  condition  and  attainments,  and  combine  their 
ice  ivith  some  other  occupation. 

2  See  Leclure  X. ;  and  comp.  WoIATb  Life,  L  488. 
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between  man  and  the  One  True  God,  still  more  are  we 
surprised  to  find  that  the  same  system  of  celestial  me- 
diation in  the  form  of  the  worship  or  veneration  of 
saints,^  which  prevails  through  the  older  portions  of 
Christendom,  has  overspread  the  whole  of  the  Maiiom- 
etan  world.  Bedouins  who  go  nowhere  else  to  pray/ 
will  pray  beside  the  tomb  of  a  saint  The  ^  Welys,"  or 
white  tombs  of  Mussulman  saints,  form  a  necessary  fe*- 
ture  of  all  Mussulman  landscapes.  It  is  a  significant 
j&ct,  that  the  westernmost  outpost  of  Mahometan  wo^ 
ship  —  the  last  vestige  of  the  retiring  tide  of  Turkish 
conquest  from  Europe  —  is  the  tomb  of  a  Turkish  saint 
On  a  height  above  the  Danube,  at  Buda,  the  little  chapd 
still  remains,  visited  once  a  year  by  Mussulman  pilgrim^ 
who  have  to  thread  their  way  to  it  up  a  hill  which  is 
crowned  with  a  Calvary,  and  through  a  vineyard  clus- 
tering with  the  accursed  grape.  The  Arabian  traveller 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  visits  Thebes,^  passes  over  afl 
the  splendor  of  its  ruins,  and  mentions  only  the  grave 
of  a  Mussulman  hermit  The  sanctity  of  the  dead 
man  is  attested  by  the  same  means  as  in  the  Eastern 
Churches,*  generally  by  the  supposed  incorruptibility  of 
the  corpse.  The  intercession  of  a  well-known  saint  is 
invested  with  peculiar  potency.  However  much  the 
descendants  of  a  companion  of  the  Prophet  plunder  or 
oppress,  they  are  secure  in  the  celestial  protection  of 
their  ecclesiastical  ancestor. 

These  features  it  has  in  common  with  the  doctrines 


1  Compare  Wolff's  Life,  i.  605. 

*  Comp.  Sprenger,  107.  It  was  against  the  wish  of  Mahomet  himself.  See 
Burton,  ii.  71. 

3  *•  I  went  to  the  town  of  Luxor,  which  is  small  but  pretty.  There  one 
sees  the  tomb  of  the  pious  hermit  of  Abou  I'Hagag,  near  which  is  a  hermit- 
hi^e,**  —  Ibn  Batoutah,  p.  107.  Thb  is  all  that  he  says  of  Thebea.  Ap. 
p.  33. 

^  Burton,  ii.  111. 
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and  practices  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Church. 
They  show,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  points  being  the 
products  of  a  religion  outside  the  pale  of  Christendom, 
they  cannot  be  regarded  as  essentially  and  peculiarly 
Christian ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  being  the  nat- 
ural growth  of  human  feeling  everywhere,  they  may  be 
regarded  calmly,  and  without  the  terror  or  the  irritation 
which  is  produced  when  they  are  looked  upon  as  the 
heritage  of  a  near  and  rival  Church  or  sect 

3.  There  are  yet  other  points  in  which  Mahometanism^ 
as  being  essentially  an  Oriental  religion,  ap-n.  Eastern 
preaches  most  nearly  to  the  forms  of  Eastern  ^^*™«*«'- 
Christendom,  though  retaining  some  defects  and  some 
excellences  of  the  East,  which  even  Eastern  Churches 
have  modified  or  rejected. 

a)  The  legal,  literal,  local,  ceremonial  character  of  the 
religion  of  Mussulmans  is,  in  spite  of  its  sim-jt^^j,^ 
plicity,  carried  to  a  pitch  beyond  the  utmost  ™°°^' 
demands  either  of  Bome  or  of  Russia.  What  their  ideas 
Qf  the  Koran  are,  compared  even  with  the  narrowest  ideas 
of  the  Bible,  we  have  already  seen.  Prayer  is  reduced  to 
a  mechanical  as  distinct  from  a  mental  act,  beyond  any 
ritual  observances  in  the  West  It  is  striking  to  see  the 
figures  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  going  through  their 
prostrations,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  with  the  uniformity 
and  regularity  of  clockwork ;  but  it  resembles  the  wor- 
ship of  machines  rather  than  of  reasonable  beings. 
^Within  a  confined  circle  of  morality  the  code  of  the 
Koran  makes  doubtless  a  deeper  impression  than  has 
been  made  on  Christians  by  the  code  of  the  Bible, 
But  beyond  that  circle  there  is  but  little  of  the  vivi- 
fying influence  which  the  Bible  has  unquestionably  ex- 
ercised even  over  the  unconscious  instincts  and  feelings 
of  Christendom.  Morality  and  religion,  which  stand  suf- 
ficiently far  asunder  in  the  practice  of  Oriental  Chris- 
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tianity,  stand  further  stiU  apart  in  the  practice  of  a  laige 
part  of  Islam. 

b)  The  absence  of  religious  art  which  we  have  already 
Absence  obscrvcd  in  Eastern,  as  distinct  from  Western, 
^^  ^'  Christendom,  is  carried  to  the  highest  point  by 
Mahometans.  Partly  this  arises  from  the  iconodastie 
tendency  before  mentioned ;  but  mainly  it  is  the  result 
of  that  carelessness  of  artistic  efibrt  which  belongs  to 
all  Oriental  nations.  However  tedious  is  the  monotony 
of  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  East^  that  of  Mahometan 
mosques  is  still  more  so. 

c)  But  if  art  is  banished  from  their  worship,  reason 
Credaiity.    is  uo  Icss  bauishcd  frx)m  the  creed,  at  least  of 
the  vulgar.     The   reckless   extravagance   of  credulity 
which  strikes  us  in  Oriental  Christians,  strikes  us  stiH 
tnore  in  Mahometans.     There  are  no  miracles  in  the 
Koran;  but  this  only  brings  out  into  stronger  rdirf 
the  insatiable  avidity  with  which  any  expression  that 
could   bear  such  a  meaning  has  been  magnified  and 
multiplied  into  the  wildest  portents.     It  is  the  childiA 
invention  of  the  Arabian  Nights  let  loose  upon  the  un- 
seen world.     "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen 
^  years  ago,"  says  S.  PauV  ^  (whether  in  the  body  or 
"  out  of  the  body  I  know  not,  God  knoweth) ;  such  an 
^one  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven.  .  .  .  How  that 
"  he  was  caught  up  into  paradise,  and  heard  unspeak- 
^  able  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter.** 
Neither  Scripture  nor  tradition  says  one  word  further 
to  break  this  silence  thus  imposed  upon  himself  by  the 
Apostle.     Contrast  ^vith  this  the  endless  stories  told  (as 
it  would  seem  from  his  latest  biographer* )  by  Mahomet, 
after  his  vision  of  the  nocturnal  flight  from  Mecca,  to 
his  inquiring  disciples,  of  the  wonders  of  Paradise,  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  gigantic  Borak,  of  the  personal 

1  2  Cor.  zii.  2-6.  >  Sprenger*8  Mohamed,  L  126,  186. 
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appearance  of  each  of  the  departed  prophets,  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  of  life,  of  the  immeasurable  distances 
between  the  heavenly  spheres. 

d)  The  frantic  excitement  of  the  old  Oriental  relig^ 
ions  stm  lingers  in  their  modem  representatives.  ^^^ 
The  mad  gambols  of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  pil-  "*"*• 
grhns  round  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  have 
been  sufficiently  told.  But  they  ought  in  justice  to 
be  compared  with  the  still  wilder  frenzy  of  the  Musr 
culman  dervishes.  Both  are  Eastern ;  both  belong  to 
those  wild  forms  of  religion  which  S.  Paul  labored  to 
restrain  amongst  the  first  Christian  converts.^  But  the 
Bfahometan  shows  in  excess  what  the  other  shows  in 
comparative  moderation.  Of  all  modem  ceremonials, 
Qone  probably  comes  so  near  the  description  of  the 
priests  of  Baal,  cutting  themselves  with  knives  and 
lancets,  leaping  on  and  around  the  altar,  and  shouting 
from  morning  till  evening,  "  0  Baal,  hear  us ! "  as  the 
celebration  of  the  Prophet's  birth-day  at  Cairo,^  when 
the  dervishes,  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  name 
of  "Allah,  Allah,"  are  worked  into  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, in  which  they  plant  swords  in  their  breasts, 
tear  live  serpents  with  their  teeth,  eat  bottles  of  glass, 
and  finally  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground  for  the  chief  of 
their  order  to  ride  on  horseback  over  their  bodies. 

e)  As  in  these  extravagances,  so  also  in  some  of  its 
noblest  aspects,  we  see  the  same  spirit  reappearing  in 
Mahometanism  that  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
Churches  of  the  East. 

That   manly  independence   which    knows    no    false 
shame  or  reserve  in  professing  its  religion  in  jn^^p^. 
the  face  of  the  world,  is  the  noble  heritage  of  ^^^ 

»  1  Cor.  xiv.  26-40. 

*  I  write  from  my  own  recollections.    An  accurate  description  is  giren  i&i 
Lane's  Modem  Egyptians,  iL  200-222. 
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the  Turk  and  the  Arab^  as  much  as  of  the  Greek  or  the 
Russian.  It  is  this  which  renders  the  Mussiihnan,  eyen 
more  than  the  Christian  layman  of  the  East^  a  priest  to 
himself,  independent  of  the  instructions  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hierarchy,  whom  he  yet  regards  with  pro- 
found veneration.  It  is  this  (combined  no  doubt  with 
the  mechanical  nature  of  their  prayers,  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded)  that  renders  their  devotions  so  nato' 
ral,  so  easy,  so  public.  It  is  this  which  lends  to  every 
Oriental  congregation,  but  especially  to  every  Mussul* 
man  congregation,  its  main  distinction  from  every  We* 
em  congregation,  namely,  the  immense  preponderanee 
of  men  over  women.  In  many  Western  Churches  the 
tnan  is  the  exception  amongst  the  worshippers;  inaH 
Eastern  mosques  the  exception  is  the  womaiL 

The  gravity  and  the  temperance  of  the  Mussulmtt 
Gravity  are  doubtlcss  congenial  to  the  dignity  and  siiD- 
perance.  pUcity  of  Oriental  life.  In  these  respects,  botk 
Western  and  Eastern  Christianity,  though  gaining  inor«, 
have  lost  much.     *^An  Eastern  city  has  no  exhibitions 

*  of  paintings,  no  concerts,  no  dramatic  representations, 
*only  recitations  of  tales  in  prose  and  verse  in  coffee- 

*  houses ;  and  the  prohibition  of  games  of  chance  ex- 
**  eludes  cards  and  dice.  Wine  can  only  be  drunk  in 
**  private.  .  .  .  Gravity,  not  dissipation,  is,  at  least  in 
•public,  the  characteristic  of  a  Mahometan  nation."^ 

Finally,  the  Mussulman  preserves  to  the  world  the 
Resigna-  truest  and  most  literal  likeness  of  that  ancient 
^**°-  Jewish  faith  which  is  expressed  in  the  word 

*  Islam,"  "Resignation"  to  the  will  of  God.  However 
distorted  it  may  be  into  fatalism  and  apathy,  yet  it 
is  still  a  powerful  motive  both  in  action  and  in  suf- 
fering. God  is  present  to  them,  in  a  sense  in  which 
He  is  rarely  present  to  us  amidst  the  hurry  and  con- 

1  Dr.  Macbride*s  Mahometanimi,  p.  179L 


fusion  of  the  West  If  ^  Hie  love  of  God  '*  is  a  feeling 
peculiar  to  Christendom,  yet  the  "  fear  of  God "  within 
a  narrow  circle  may  be  profitably  studied,  even  by 
Christians,  in  the  belief  and  the  conduct  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Islam. 

These  are  the  qualities  which,  being  not  so  much  Ma- 
hometan or  Arabian,  as  Oriental,  primitive,  Semitic,  and 
(in  the  best  sense  of  the  word)  Jewish,  no  Christian  can 
regard  without  reverence,  even  in  their  humblest  form ; 
nor  can  he  abandon  the  hope  that  if  ever  the  time 
should  come  for  the  gathering  of  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet  within  the  Christian  fold,  gifts  like  these  need 
not  be  altogether  lost  to  the  world  and  the  Church  in 
tlie  process  of  that  transition ;  that  the  habits  of  tem- 
perance, devotion,  and  resignation,  which  Muflsillrflan 
belief  cncorurages,  may  be  combined  with  th^  grac^ 
tiie  humility,  the  purity,  the  fifeedom  of  the  Gospel. 
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LECTURE  IX. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH. 

The  main  accessible  authorities  for  the  history  of  the 
Russian  Church  are,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  asce^ 
tain  them,  the  following :  — 

1.  Nestor,  the  Monk  of  Kieffl    a.  d.  1116.    5  yola.    (Edited  hj 

Schl5zer.     German.     1802.) 

2.  Earamsin's    *<  History  of   Russia."     11    vols.    8va,   to   1618. 

(Translated  into  French.) 
8.  Oustralieff's  '<  History  of  Russia."    5  vols,  to   1815.    (Urm- 
lated,  not  published,  bj  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.) 

4.  Strahl's  and  Hermann's  ^  History  of  Russia."     6  vols.,  to  1815. 

(German.) 

5.  Mouravieff's  "  History  of  the  Russian  Church."     1  voL  8va,  to 

1710.     (Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.) 

6.  Strahl's  '*  Contributions  to  the  Russian  Church  Histoiy."    1  toL 

8vo.     (German.)     It  contains  :  — 

a.  A  Catalogue  Raisonn^e  of  the  Documentary  History  of 

the  Russian  Church. 

b.  A  Chronological   Summary  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 

Russia. 

c.  A  History  of  the  Russian  Sects. 

d.  A  Chronological  List  of  the  Russian  Hierarchy. 

7.  "  Doctrines  of  the  Russian  Church."     1  voL  8vo.     (Translated 

by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.) 

8.  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Russia."     (An  able  summary  in  the 

Chnstian  Remembrancer,  vol.  r.  p.  245.     By  the  Rev.  Jao^ 
B.  Mozley.) 

9.  Adelung*a  "  Catalogue  Raisonn^e  of  Tmvellers  in  Russia.** 

10.  "  Monumenta  Historiae  Russicse."     2  vols.  8va     (Being  a  col- 

lection of  foreign  State  Papers  bearing  on  Russia.) 

11.  Haxthausen's  ^  Researches  in  Russia."     (German  and  Frendi.) 
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The  third  great  historical  manifestation  of  the  Ori- 
ital  Church  is  the  formation  of  the  Russian  TJ®  S?K.  • 
Lurch  and  Empire. 

Before  I  enter  upon  its  leading  divisions,  let  me  give 
le  main  reasons  why  a  history  so  obscure  in  j^^^  .^^ 
self,  and  in  some  of  its  features  so  repulsive,  **°*^ 
^serves  to  be  specially  noticed  in  connection  with  the 
Lstory  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  why  it  is  fitly  con- 
dered  before  we  cross  the  threshold  of  the  history 
hich  most  concerns  ourselves,  the  history  of  the  West- 
m  Church  generally,  and  of  the  English  Church  in 
articular. 

I.  The  Russian  Church  is  the  only  important  portion 
f  Eastern  Christendom  which  presents  any  con-  j^  ^.^^ 
nuous  history.  The  two  other  epochs  which  f^d^^^ 
e  have  noticed,  although  highly  instructive  in  ^*^'**^- 
lemselves,  are  yet  isolated  events,  rather  than  long 
astained  movements.  They  represent  particular  phases 
f  Eastern  religion.  They  do  not  represent  it  in  its 
ctive  organization,  in  its  effects  on  national  character, 
r  its  relations  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  men  and 
f  Empires.  Western  ecclesiastical  history  would  lose 
lore  than  half  its  charms,  if  it  had  not  for  its  subject 
hie  great  national  Churches  of  Europe.  And  in  like 
lanner  Eastern  ecclesiastical  history  must  fail  of  its 
urpose,  unless  it  can  find  some  field  in  which  we  can 
race  from  century  to  century,  and  in  their  full-blown 
evelopment,  those  principles  and  practices  of  the  Ori- 
ntal  Church  which  have  been  already  imfolded  in 
;eneral  terms. 

This  field  is  presented  in  the  Russian  Church.  In 
t  alone  we  trace  a  growth  and  progress  analogous  to 
hat  which  Western  or  Latin  Christianity  found  in  the 
?eutonic  tribes  of  Europe.  And,  although  the  Northern 
nd  Sclavonic  elements  form  the  basis  of  the  Church 
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and  Empire  of  Russia,  yet  by  its  situation,  by  its^  origin, 
and  by  the  singular  powers  of  imitation,  with  iriiidi 
its  members  are   gifted,   it  is   essentially  Asiatic  and 
Oriental.    And,  further,  through  the  gradual  incorpora- 
tion of  Russia  into  the  commonwealth  of  Western  na- 
tions, the  Eastern  Church  has  acquired  a  voice  or  speech, 
which  it  has  lost>  or  has  never  gained,  elsewhera   Hie 
£$eling  which  the  native  Russians  entertain  towards  the 
Western  world  is  a  likeness  of  the  feeling  which  we 
ourselves  entertain  towards  the  Eastern  world.    The 
Jtussian  word  for  a  foreigner,  but  especially  for  a  Oe^ 
man,  is  ^  the  dumb,'*  ^  the  speechless ; "  and  it  has  h^>- 
pened  within  the  experience  of  an  English  travellei; 
that  Russian  peasants,  passing  by  and  seeing  a  conTe^ 
sation  going  on  in  a  foreign  language,  have  exclaimed 
in  astonishment, — ^Look  at  those  people;  they  are 
^  making  a  noise,  and  yet  they  cannot  speak ! "   Very 
fdmilar  to  this  is  the  way  in  which,  as  a  general  nik^ 
we  regard,  almost  of  necessity,  the  Eastern  ChuicheB 
generally.    To  us,  with  whatever  merits  of  their  own, 
they  are  dumb.     Their  languages,  their  customs,  th«r 
feelings,  are  unknown  to  us.     We  pass   by   and  see 
them  doing  or  saying  something  wholly  unintelligible 
to  us,  and  we  say,  —  *^  Look  at  those  people ;  they  are 
^making  a  noise,  and  yet  they  cannot  speak!"    In  a 
great  measure  this  difficulty  severs  us  from  the  Russiai^ 
Church,  as  well  as  fVom  the  other  branches  of  Oriental 
Christendom.     Still,  in  Russia,  if  anywhere  in  the  East, 
we  can  fit)m  time  to  time  listen  and  imderstand  with 
advantage.     The  Sclavonic  power  of  imitation  opens  a 
door  which  elsewhere  is  closed.    The  Western  influences 
which  from  the  age  of  Peter  have  streamed  into  Rus- 
sia, though  they  have  often  undermined  the  national 
character,  have  yet,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  given 
to  it  the  power,  not  only  of  expreaaiiig  itself  in  Wert- 
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languages,  but  of  understanding  Western  ideas,  and 
ilaptilig  itself  to  Western  minds.  A  Russian  alono 
iresents,  amidst  whatever  defects  and  drawbacks,  this 
ingular  interest;  that  he  is  an  Asiatic,^  but  with  the 
ensibility  and  intelligence  of  a  European:^  that  he 
I,  if  we  wiU,  a  barbarian,  but  with  the  speech  and 
ommimications  of  civilization.  ^  Scratch  him/'  said  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  "  and  you  will  always  find  the  Tartar 
indemeath."  Most  true ;  but  it  is  just  that  superficial 
oating  of  civilized  life  which  brings  ^  the  Tartar "  into 
ontact  with  us,  whom  else  we  should  never  catch  at 
li  ^  The  Tartar,"  the  Oriental,  who  in  the  Armenian, 
he  Syrian,  or  the  Abyssinian  Church  eludes  our  grasp 
Itogether,  in  the  Bussian  Church  is  within  our  touch, 
rithin  our  questioning,  within  our  hearing. 

|L  Another  peculiarity  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
f  Russia  is  that  it  enables  us  within  a  short  it.  Mmnei 
KHupass  to  go  through  the  whole  field  of  ec-  ch^S^ 
lesiastical  history,  which  in  the  West,  whilst  ^^"^ 
kmiliar  to  us  in  detail,  is  too  vast  to  be  comprehended 
a  any  one  survey.    With  many  differences,  produced 
}j  diverse  causes,  of  climate,  of  theology,  of  race,  the 
listory  of  the  Russian  Empire  and  Church  presents  a 
Kurallel  to  the  history  of  the  whole  European  Church, 
rom  first  to  last,  not  merely  fanciful  and  arbitrary, 

1  A  few  of  their  Eastern  customs  may  be  mentioned,  to  which,  doubtlotp, 
fligr  ^ne  better  acquainted  with  the  country  could  add  many  more.  1.  The 
mctice  of  taking  off  the  shoes  on  entering  any  great  presence.  This,  though 
low  discontinued,  was  till  lately  commemorated  by  the  picture  of  Joshua  tak- 
dlg  off  bis  shoes  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hall  of  the  Kremlin.  2.  The  comer 
i  a  room  is  still  the  place  of  honor.  The  sacred  picture  is  always  in  the 
iOmer.  The  Czar,  at  the  coronation  banquet,  sits  in  the  corner.  The  cop- 
iers of  the  Patriarchal  church  are  occupied  by  the  most  illustrious  tombt 
U  The  secWion  of  women  lasted  till  the  time  of  Peter,  and  still  is  kept  up 
m  chureh)  in  the  Russian  sects.  4.  The  Orientalism  of  ecclesiastacal  usages 
bey  share  with  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

*  **  Tliey  look  as  if  they  had  had  a  Turk  for  their  father  and  a  Quaker  fat 
Mr  9ao^r -^  Prinew  DaMoff'i  Memtrin^  n.  818. 
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f>ut  resulting  from  its  passage  through  similar  phaaee^ 
in  which  the  likenesses  are  mo)re  strongly  brought  out 
by  the  broad  differences  just  mentioned.  The  couver- 
sion  of  the  Sclavonic  races  was  to  the  Church  of  Cod- 
stantinople,  what  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  races 
was  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  Papacy  and  tiie 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  had,  as  we  shall  see,  their  dim 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  Moscow.  Russia,  as  well  as 
Europe,  had  its  Middle  Ages,  though,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  later  start  in  the  race  of  civilization, 
extending  for  a  longer  period.  The  Church  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  Chiux^h  of  Eim)pe,  has  had  its  Reforma- 
tion, almost  its  Revolution,  its  internal  parties,  and  its 
countless  sects. 

The  events  are  few ;  the  characters  are  simple ;  but 
we  shall  read  in  them  again  and  again,  as  in  a  parable, 
our  own  shortcomings,  our  own  controversies,  our  own 
losses.     The   parts  of  the  drama  are  differently  cast 
The  Eastern  element  comes  in  to  modify  and  qualify 
principles  which  we  have  here  carried  out  to  their  fell 
length,  and  beyond  it ;  but  it  is  this  very  inversion  of 
familiar  objects  and  watchwords  which  is  so  useful  a 
result  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which 
is  best  learned  where  the  course  of  events  is  at  once 
so  unlike  and  so  like  to  our  own,  as  in  the  Church  of 
Russia. 

III.  In  Russian  history,  the  religious  aspect,  on  which 
Its  national  ^^^  thoughts  must  bc  fixcd  iu  these  Lectures^ 
*^***™'^^®'*  is  on  the  one  hand  that  part  of  it  which  i£l 
the  least  known,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  is  full 
of  interest,  and  not  beyond  our  apprehension.  It  hasi 
been  sometimes  maintained  by  writers  on  political  phi- 
losophy, that,  however  important  in  the  formation  of 
individual  life  and  character.  Religion  cannot  be  reck- 
oned amongst  the  leading  elements  of  European  prog« 
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.ress  and  civilization.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  general 
'discussion ;  but  the  great  Empire  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ingy  if  it  has  not  been  civilized,  has  unquestionably^  been 
kept  alive,  by  its  religious  spirit  As  in  all  the  Eastern 
nations,  so  in  Bussia,  the  national  and  the  religious 
elements  have  been  identified  far  more  closely  than  in 
the  West^  and  this  identification  has  been  continued^ 
at  least  outwardly,  in  a  more  unbroken  form.  Its  re* 
ligious  festivals  are  still  national ;  its  national  festivals 
^  are  still  religious.  Probably  the  last  great  his-  TheFwoeh 
.  torical  event  which  in  any  European  state  has  "*^"'°"- 
externally  assumed  a  religious,  almost  an  ecclesiastical, 
form  is  nearly  the  only  event  familiar  to  most  of  us 
in  Russian  history,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Moscow.  From  the  moment  when  Napoleon,  ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  was  struck  to  the  ground 
triih  awe  at  the  sight  of  the  thousand  towers  of  the 
Holy  City,  as  they  burst  upon  his  view  when  he  stood 
on  the  Hill  of  Salutation,  to  the  moment  when  the 
tidings  came  of  the  final  retreat  ^of  the  Gauls  and 
*of  the  thirty  nations,"  as  they  are  called,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  Bussian  resistance  is  religious  as 
much  as  it  is  patriotic.  The  sojourn  of  the  French 
in  the  Kremlin  is  already  interwoven  with  religious 
*  legends,  as  if  it  had  been  an  event  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  magnificent  cathedral  has  been  added  to  the 
coimdess  churches  already  existing  in  Moscow  to  com- 
memorate the  deliverance.  "  God  with  us  "  is  the  motto 
which  adorns  its  gate-way,  as  it  was  the  watchword  of 
the  armies  of  the  Czar.  The  sects,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  Napoleon  as  their  deliverer.  Some  of  their 
most  extravagant  fanatics  formed  a  deputation  to  him 
at  Moscow.  According  to  them  he  was  a  natural  son 
of  Catherine  IL,  was  brought  up  in  a  Bussian  univer* 
flity^  and  still  lives  concealed  in  Turkey,  but  will  re- 
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appear  as  a  chosen  Temel  in  the  moment^  of  thcit 
triumph.  The  services  of  ChriBtmas  Day  are  ahnoflk 
obscured  by  those  which  celebrate  the  retreat  of  tin 
invaders  on  that  same  day^  the  25th  of  DeeembOi 
1812y  from  the  Bussian  soil ;  the  last  of  that  long  sy(y 
cession  of  national  thanksgivings,  which  begin  with  th^ 
victory  of  the  Don  and  the  flight  of  Tamerlane,  and 
end  with  the  victory  of  the  Beresina  and  the  flig^ 
of  Napoleon.  ^  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0 
^I^ucifer,  son  of  the  morning!^  This  is  the  lessoii 
appointed  for  the  services  of  that  day.  *^  There  shall 
^  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stan^ 
^  and  upon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with  perplex^ 

*  ity.  Look  up  •  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  t^ 
^  demption  draweth  nigh."  This  is  the  Gospel  of  ^ 
day.    ^Who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  waxed 

*  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  tli9 

*  aliens."     This  is  the  Epistle, 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  religious  aspect  of  this  crias, 
both  because  it  may  serve  to  remind  us  that  there  ii 
at  least  one  event  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church 
with  which  we  are  aU  acquainted ;  and  also  becausei 
coming  as  it  does  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  similar  de* 
liverances  and  celebrations,  it  brings  before  us  one 
special  interest  which  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  histoiy 
possesses  ;  namely,  its  relation,  both  by  way  of  likeness 
and  illustration,  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church  of 
old.  Hardly  in  any  European  nation  shall  we  so  well 
understand  the  identity  of  the  religious  and  national 
life  in  the  ancient  Theocracy,  as  through  the  struggles 
of  the  Russian  people  against  their  several  invaders; 
the  keenness  with  which  they  appropriate  the  history 
of  the  Old  dispensation  is  but  the  natural  result  of 
their  (in  many  respects)  analogous  situation.     In  th^ 

I  Revue  def  Deux  Mondat,  >▼.  611. 
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iculptiires  of  the  cathedral  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
18  the  monument  of  the  deliverance  of  Moscow,  it  is 
\he  execution  of  one  and  the  same  idea,  when-  the 
Iproups  from  Bussian  history  alternate  with  scenes  from 
tihe  story  of  Joshua's  entrance  into  Palestine,  of  Debd* 
rah  encouraging  Barak,  of  David  returning  from  the 
daughter  of  Goliath,  of  the  coronation  and  the  gran- 
jeur  of  Solomon. 

For  these  reasons,  amongst  others,  I  propose  to  give 
^  rapid  view  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the  history 
of  the  Bussian  Church.  Its  doctrines,  its  ritual,  and  its 
ietual  condition  have  been  virtually  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  Oriental  Christendom,  and  to 
repeat  this,  or  to  represent  as  peculiarly  Bussian  what 
m  common  to  the  whole  East,  would  be  at  once  super- 
fluous and  misleading. 

The  story  of  the  Bussian  Chiurch  divides  i1>  ^^^t^ 
•elf  into  four  periods :  —  l^cS^ 

L  The  period  of  its  foundation,  from  the  close  of  the 
10th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th. 

IL  The  period  of  its  consolidation,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  17th, 

HL  The  period  of  its  transition,  from  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th. 
^  JV.  The  period  of  its  reformation,  from  the  begin<> 
ning  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  time. 

We  begin,  then,  with  the  foundation  of  the  Church 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Bussian  nation. 

It  is  a  standing  reproach  cast  by  the  Latin  Church  in 
the  teeth  of  her  elder  sisters  of  the  East,  tliat  Constan- 
tinople and  its  dependencies  have  never  been  centres 
of  missionary  operations  comparable  to  those  which 
have  emanated  from  Borne,  or  from  England. 

The  truth  of  the  reproach  musl^  in  a  great  measure^ 
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be  conceded^  and  arifies  from  causes  of  which  I  have 
MiMioM      spoken  before.     But  still  it  must  not  be  ae- 
guntiDopie   cepted  without  considerable  modifications.    It 
tonic  tribe*,  wRs  not  without  reasou  that  trregorj  Maziaor 
zen^^  in  a  passage  which  has  been  happily  appUed  of 
late  to  our  own  country,  describes  Constantinople,  even 
as  early  as  the  fourth  centiuy,  as  **  a  city  which  is  tke 
*^  eye  of  the  world,  the  strongest  by  sea  and  land,  tiie 
^  bond  of  union  between  East  and  West^  to  which  the 
^most  distant  extremes  from  all  sides  come  togethei^ 
^  and  to  which  they  look  up  as  to  a  common  centre  and 
^  emporium  of  the  faith"    Even  on  the  Teutonic  rac» 
one   irreguLir  attempt  was  made    by  the    B^'zantine 
Chiu'ch,  which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  changed 
the  face  of  Christendom.     The  mission  of  the  GreA 
Bishop,  Ulfihis,  to  the  Gothic  tribes,  wrought  wonden 
for  a  time.^    Down  to  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  what- 
ever   Christianity   they  had    received   was   fix)m  to 
source;   and  when  Augustine,  in  his  great  work  <m 
the  "  City  of  God,"  celebrates  the  charity  and  clemency 
of  Alaric  and  his  followers  during  the  sack  of  Rome, 
we  must  remember  that  these  Christian  graces  were 
entirely  due  to  the  teaching  of  Oriental  missionaries, 
heretics  though  they  were.     The  very  word  "  Chiurch," 
as  used  throughout  the  Teutonic  tribes,  was  often  in 
former  times,  and  is  still  by  some  learned  scholars,  de- 
rived from  the  adaptation  of  the  Greek  word  /cvpauoj,  as 
received  from  the  Byzantine  preachers.     But  the  rapid 
changes  of  events  in  the  West  swept  away  any  per- 
manent traces  of  the  work  of  Ulfilas.     It  has  now  noth- 
ing but  a  philological  interest     Its  chief  memorial  is 

I  i.  755.  Quoted  in  a  remarkable  sermon  on  the  **  Evangelixation  of 
India,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Curteis,  p.  35. 

s  The  whole  of  the  complicated  question  of  the  mission  of  Ulfilas  is  weU 
4isca88ed  in  Professor  Miiller's  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Langaage,  181-186. 
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tiiie  venerable  volume  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Grothic  tongue,  the  parent^  so  to  speak,  of  all 
liie  Teutonic  versions  of  Scripture,  —  the  silver-lettered 
manuscript,  fitly  deposited  in  the  chief  library  of  the 
Scandinavian  people,  in  the  University  of  XJpsala.^ 

It  is  not  in  the  Teutonic  but  in  the  Sclavonic  race 
that  the  Eastern  Church  has  reaped  the  richest  to  the 

_  ,  n    1    ■  c^  t  •         •!         Sclavonic 

harvest.  The  conversion  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes  tribes. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  is  not  to  be 
altogether  overlooked.  One  name  at  least  of  European 
agnificance  has  been  contributed  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory from  this  quarter.  John  Huss  of  Bohemia  was  a 
genuine  son  of  the  Sclavonic  family,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  than  a  mere  fancy  which  traces  a  likeness  be- 
tween his  conceptions  of  reformation  and  those  of  his 
more  Eastern  brethren ;  and  which  derives  his  spiritual 
pedigree,  if  on  the  one  hand  from  our  own  English 
Wycliffe,  on  the  other  hand,  in  remoter  times,  from  the 
two  Greek  Bishops  to  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  refer,  Cyrtl  and  Methodius,  the  Apostles  of  Bulgaria 
and  Moravia. 

But  the  centre  and  life  of  the  Sclavonic  race  have 
always  been  in  those  wilds  of  Scythia,^  which  have  al- 
ternately invited  or  sent  forth  conquerors  to  and  from 
the  adjacent  seats  of  civilization  in  Greece  or  Asia 
Minor.  The  story  of  the  Bussian  conversion  conversion 
may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the  legen- *^^  *^"*"** 
dary  and  the  historical ;  and  each  portion  in  the 
present  instance  is  so  characteristic  of  the  nation,  and 
so   illustrative   of  like    events    in   the    West,    that   I 

1  There  are  also  fragments  in  the  Ambroeian  Library  at  Milan,  procured 
from  the  monastery  of  Bobbia     (lb.  184.) 

*  The  name  "  Ruasi"  Hebrew  Rosh,  LXX.  T<5f,  unfortunately  mistrans- 
lated in  the  English  version  *^the  chief  Prince,**  first  appears  in  Ezok. 
zxxTiiL  2,  3,  xxzix.  1.  It  is  the  only  name  of  a  modem  nation  found  in 
ifae  Old  Testament    (See  Gesenius.) 
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win    not    scruple   to  dweU   upon   ^ach   of  liiem  in 
detail. 

1.  I  have  before  spoken  of  the  peculiar  connectbii 
LiftDdKy  of  Oriental  Christianity  with  the  natural  feat^ 
•*^°°^      ures  of  the  regions  which  it  has  traversed :  and 
in  all  countries  this  connection  is  more  visible  in  the 
primitive  stages  of  nations  than  in  their  subsequent 
growth.     The  geographical  and  historical  relations  of 
a  country  so  monotonous  as  Russia  are  indeed  £ir  lea 
striking  than  in  the  diversified  forms  of  Greece  and 
Syria,  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsea.    Endless  forests^  endlea 
undulating  plains,  invite  no  local  associations  and  foeter 
no  romantic  legends.    But  there  is  one  feature  of  Busoin 
scenery  truly  grand,  its  network  of  magnificent  rivem 
These,  important  for  its  political  and  commercial  b* 
terests,  are  the  threads  with  which  its  religious  destiniei 
have  been  always  curiously  interwoven.      Turn  your 
mind's  eye  to  the  vast  stream  of  the  Dnieper,  the  oH 
Borysthencs,  as  it  rolls  into  the  Euxine.     Ovet  thi 
banks  of  that   stream,  five   hundred   miles   fix>m  ite 
mouth,  hangs  a  low  range  of  hills,  low  for  any  other 
country,  but  high  for  the  level  steppes  of  Russia,  tod 
Voyage  of    therefore  called  KiefiJ  "the  mountain.**    Fiotn 
s-Xndrew.  ^Yifit  mouutain,  we  are  told,  a  noble  prospect 
commands  the  coiu'se  of  the  river;  and  up  the  course 
of  that  river,  on  his  way  fix)m  Sinope  to  Rome,  cani^ 
according  to  the  ancient  legend,  Andrew,  the  Apostle 
of  Greece,  the  Apostle  of  Scythia :  and  as  he  rose  in 
the  moniing  and  saw  the  heights  of  Kie£^  on  which  he 
planted  the  first  cross,  he  said,  —  ^  See  you  those  hills  ? 
^  For  on  those  hills  shall  hereafter  shine  forth  the  grace 
*^of  God.     There  shall  be  a  great  city,  and  God  shall 
*  cause  many  churches  to  rise  within  it***    And  so  he 
passed  on  by  the  north  to  Italy, 

1  See  Nestor  (ed.  Schldzer),  ii.  98.    See  also  tlito  strange  kgeal  IrUdb 
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But  northward  ftnother  legend  meets  us  of  more  gro- 
esque  shape.  A  saint  of  doubtful  name  and  vortg*  ©r 
origin  ^  started  from  Italy  on  one  of  those  voy-  ^-  ^^^r- 
»ge8  which  mediaeval  credulity  delighted  to  invent  and 
o  receive.  He  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber  with  a  mill- 
tone  round  his  neck,  and  on  or  with  this  millstone 
^sed  out  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  into  the  Atlantic 
)cean ;  through  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  he  passed  on 
nto  thj  Neva>  through  the  Neva  he  reached  the  Lake 
^f  Ladoga ;  from  the  Ladoga  Lake  he  passed  into  the 
KToad  Yolkhofif;  and  from  the  Volkho£^  on  the  shores 
if  the  Lake  of  Hmen,  he  found  himself  by  the  walls  of 
he  great  Novgorod,  the  irresistible  republic  of  Old  Ro»> 
da,  the  precursor  of  the  northern  capital  of  the  New. 

These  are  &bles  of  which  every  line  is  a  quaint  lesson 
n  geography.  But  they  also  dimly  foreshadow,  even  as 
l^graphy  itself  foreshadows,  the  fortunes  of  the  Em- 
;)iie8  and  Churches  which  are  foimded  upon  them.  The 
[)nieper  and  the  Neva  ate  the  two  inlets  by  which  li& 
md  light  have  penetrated  into  the  vast  deserts  of  Bus- 
da,  from  the  East  and  from  the  West;  through  the 
race  of  the  Norman  Biuric,  and  through  the  race  of 
lie  Byzantine  CsBsars;  through  Vladimir  in  the  first 
ige,  and  through  Peter  in  the  last  age,  of  the  Russian 
[Siurch.  Eiefif  and  Petersburg  form  the  two  extremities 
^  Russian  history,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  The 
central  sacred  city  of  Moscow  forms  the  point  of  transit 
don,  the  point  of  contact  between  them,  and  will  form 
bhe  chief  scene  of  the  second  and  third  periods  of  the 
Russian  Church,  as  Petersburg  of  the  fourth,  and  Kieff 
>f  the  first 

ieAvet  the  name  of  Rmna  frooli  S.  Andrew's  exclamation  when  put  mto  tho 
bol-^Tapor  bath :  Idjpwoa,  ^  I  sweat*'^    IVaTela  of  Maearins,  ii.  186. 

1  He  was  either  8.  Nicolas  or  Antony  the  Roman.  A  cup  b  shown  in 
9i6  treasorj  of  the  Aasnmption  Charch  as  bnmght  by  him.  See  TraTels  of 
liMvini^  iL  198|  iMw 
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2.  From  this  legendary  beginning  I  pass  to  the  actuid 
Hbtoricd  Completion  of  the  conversion  of  Russia  as  k  u 
JS*"^-"^  described  by  Nestor,^  himself  a  monk  of  Kiefl^ 
TenioD.  ^jjQ  occupies  in  the  history  of  Kussia  almost 
the  same  position  as  that  held  in  our  own  by  the  Yene^ 
able  Bede. 

The  time  coincides  with  a  great  epoch  in  Europe,  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century.  When  throughout  the  West 
the  end  of  the  world  was  fearfully  expected,  when  the 
Latin  Church  was  overclouded  with  the  deepest  despond- 
ency, when  the  Papal  See  had  become  the  prey  of 
ruffians  and  profligates,  then  it  was  that  the  Eastern 
Church,  silently  and  almost  imconsciously,  bore  into  the 
world  her  mightiest  offspring. 

The  one  seed  of  energy  and  activity  that  had  been  in 
the  ninth  century  scattered  over  Europe  had  aJso  fallen 
Ruric,  upon  Russia.  The  Norman  race,  which  played 
A.D.862.  gQ  important  a  part  in  the  civil  and  religious 
history  of  the  West,  as  the  allies  or  protectors  of  the 
Papal  See,  and  as  the  founders  of  new  dynasties  in 
France,  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  England,  had  also 
establivshed  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Russia  in  the 
Vladimir,  family  of  Ruric.  It  is  to  his  descendant  '\^adir 
A.  I).  980.     jj^jj^,  ^|j^^  ^j^g  Russian  Church  looks  back  as  its 

founder.  In  the  conversion  of  each  of  the  European 
nations  there  is  a  kind  of  foretaste  or  reflection  of  the 
national  character  and  religion,  which  gives  to  the  study 
of  them  an  interest  over  and  above  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance. The  conversations  of  Ethelbert  with  Au- 
gustine, and  of  Clovis  with  Remigius,  present  peculiar 
elements  characteristic  respectively  of  the  French  and 
English  people.  This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 
conversion  of  Vladimir.  And  the  account  has  further 
these  two  special  advantages.   First^  though  not  actually 

1  He  lived  A.  D.  1050  to  1116.    {Nestor,  ed.  Scbloxer,  i.  7, 8, 9.) 
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by  an  eye-witness,  it  is  yet  by  a  narrator  within  the 
next  generation,  and  is  thus  given  with  a  detail  which, 
may  serve  to  illustrate  all  like  events.  Nowhere  else 
shall  we  see  so  clearly  the  mixture  of  craft  and  sim- 
plicity, of  rough  barbarian  sense  and  wild  superstition ; 
of  savage  force  bowing  down  before  the  mere  display 
of  a  civilized  religion.  We  may  be  grieved,  as  we  read,. 
that  through  such  weak  and  trivial  means  such  great 
results  should  be  brought  about ;  but  every  such  case  is 
a  repetition  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  in  a  various  sense, 
of  the  parable  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed.  Secondly, 
the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Vladimir  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity, such  as  we  rarely  possess,  of  a  general  survey 
of  the  whole  of  Christendom,  from  a  contemporary  point 
of  view.  He,  in  this  position  won  for  him  by  his  an- 
cestors or  himself,  had  become  the  object  of  attention  to 
the  different  forms  of  religion  then  prevailing  in  the 
world.  He  is  approached  by  each  in  turn.  He  ap- 
proaches each  in  turn.  We  have,  if  not  the  very  words 
in  which  he  and  they  described  their  mutual  impres- 
sions, yet  at  least  the  words  in  which  one  who  lived 
almost  within  their  generation  thought  it  likely  that 
they  would  have  spoken. 

Let  us,  as  nearly  as  possible,  follow  the  narrative  of 
Nestor,  and  apply  as  we  proceed  the  remarks  which  I 
have  just  made. 

Whatever  beginnings  of  the  Christian  faith  had  al- 
ready been  imparted  to  Russia  here  and  there  had  made 
but  little  permanent  impression.  Adelbert,  the  great 
Western  missionary  of  this  period;  attacked  the  Scla- 
vonic Pagans,  not  in  Eussia,  but  in  the  Isle  of  Rugen,^  on 
the  extreme  point  of  Avhich  a  heathen  temple  remained 
till  the  twelfth  century.  Oskold  and  Dir  may  a.d.866.  • 
have  been  terrified  into  baptism  by  a  storm  at  Constan- 

1  Neander,  ti.  70. 
51 
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tinople ;  Olga  may  have  been  attracted  to  it  bj  a  bcdm 
jL  D.  966.  of  policy ;  but  her  grandson  Vladimir  was  a 
ferocious  prince,  as  much  distinguished  by  his  zeal  for 
the  rude  idolatry  of  his  countrymen  as  for  his  savage 
crimes. 

To  him,  we  are  told,  midway  between  the  6000th  an^ 
A.  D.  986.  7000th  year  of  the  world  according  to  the  an-, 
cient  Eastern  era,  in  the  year  986  accordmg  to  tiie 
Christian  era  of  the  West,  there  came  envoys  from  the 
different  religions  of  the  then  known  world. 

First  came  the  Bulgarian  Mussulmans  from  the  Yolga.^ 
icitBioii  "Wise  and  prudent  prince  as  thou  art>  thou 
aari*.  ^  knowest  neither  law  nor  religion.  Believe  in 
*  ours,  and  honor  Mahomet"  —  "In  what  does  your 
^religion  consist?"  asked  Vladimir.  "We  believe  m 
"  God,"  they  replied,  "  but  we  believe  also  in  what  the 
"  Prophet  teaches.  Be  circumcised,  abstain  from  pori^ 
"  drink  no  wine ;  and  after  death  choose  out  of  sevenlj 
^  beautiful  wives  the  most  beautiful"  Vladimir  listened 
to  them  for  the  last  reason.  But  that  which  he  did  not 
like  was  circumcision,  the  abstinence  from  pork,  and 
above  all  the  prohibition  of  drinking.  "  Drinking  ia 
"the  great  delight  of  Russians,"  he  said;  "we  cannot 
«live  without  it" 

Next  came  the  representatives  of  Western  Christen- 
From  the  dom.  The  question  whence  they  came,  or  were 
^^^  thought  to  come,  wavers  in  the  story.  From 
the  Pope  ?  From  Germany?  From  the  sect  then  wide- 
ly known,  now  almost  forgotten,  premature  Protestants, 
iiie  Paulicians  ? '  "  The  Pope,"  they  said,  "  begs  us  to 
"  tell  you,  your  country  is  like  ours,  but  not  j^our  re- 
"  ligion.  Ours  is  the  right  We  fear  God,  who  made 
"the  heaven  and  earth,  the  stars  and  the  moon,  and 
A.  D.  986.    "  every  living  creature,  whilst  thy  Gods  are  of 

1  Karamsin,  i.  259.  >  Bnd.  L  200 
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ifood.**  —  ^What  does  your  law  command?"  adied 
Hadimir.  '^We  fast>"  they  aaid,  "to  the  best  of  our 
power ;  and  when  any  one  eats  or  drinks^  he  does  it 
in  honor  of  God,  as  we  have  been  told  by  our  master^ 
&  Paul"  ^  «  Go  home,"  said  Vladimir.  «  Our  fethers 
did  not  believe  in  your  religion,  nor  receive  it  from 
the  Pope." 

Next,  on  being  informed  of  this,  came  some  Jews 
who  lived  among  the  Khozars.)  *  "  We  have  Mbdoa 
'  heard  say  that  the  Mahometans  and  the  Chris-  Jews. 
'  tians  have  tried  to  persuade  thee  to  adopt  their  belief 
'The  Christians  believe  in  Him  whom  we  have  cruci- 
fied. We  believe  in  one  God,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob." — "In  what  does  your  law  consist?" 
ifiked  Vladimir.  "Our  law  requires  circumcision,  pro- 
^hibits  pork  and  hare,  and  enjoins  the  observance  of 
•Saturday." — "Where  then  is  your  coimtry?"  "At 
•  Jerusalem."  —  "  What  is  Jerusalem  ?  "  "  God  was 
'wroth  with  our  forefathers;  he  dispersed  us  for  our 
'  sins  throughout  the  world,  and  our  coimtry  has  fallen 
•into  the  hands  of  Christians." — "What>"  said  Vladi- 
oir,  "  you  wish  to  teach  others — you  whom  God  has 
'  rejected  and  dispersed  ?  If  God  had  loved  you  and 
'  your  law  he  would  never  have  scattered  you  abroad ; 
'do  you  wish,  perhaps,  that  we  should  suffer  the 
^same?" 

In  each  of  these  answers  we  detect  the  characteristic 
emper  of  the  Russian,  his  love  of  drinking,  his  tenacity 
if  ancestral  customs,  his  belief  in  the  Divine  right  of 
(access. 

Another  agency  now  appears  on  the  scene.    It  is  not 

1  Compare  the  expresaons  respecting  S.  Paul  in  Karamsin,  L  899.  For 
he  sect  itself,  see  Gibbon,  c.  54.  Their  peTsecution  hy  the  Empreas  Hieodoim 
I  one  of  the  worst  instances  of  Eastern  intolerance. 

s  For  the  Jews  amongst  the  Khosan,  see  Kestor  (French  trans,  p.  118») 
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a  nameless  barbarian,  as  before.  It  is,  so  the  diron^ 
MisMon  icier  tells  us,  *^  a  philosopher  from  Greece."  The 
SSce.  glory  of  Grecian  culture  still  hung  about  its 
A.  D.  986.  ancient  seats,  and  the  fittest  harbinger  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  even  in  dealing  with  the  savage  Vladhnir, 
.was  thought  to  be  a  Greek ;  not  a  priest  or  a  mission- 
ary, but  a  philosopher. 

^•'We  have  heard,"  said  he,  ^that  the  Mahometans 
•'have  sent  to  lead  you  to  adopt  their  belief  Their 
^  religion  and  their  practices  are  abominations  in  the 
^  face  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  judgment  will  fell  upon 
**them,  as  of  old  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  b 
^'what  they  do  who  call  Mahomet  a  prophet" 

This  calls  forth  the  first  moral  spark  that  we  hare 
seen  in  Vladimir's  mind.  He  spat  upon  the  ground  and 
said,  ''This  is  shameful." 

"We  have  also  heard,"  said  the  philosopher,  ''that 
•^messengers    have    come  from  Home   to   teach  you. 
"  Their  belief  differs  somewhat  from  ours.     They  cel- 
"  ebrate  the  mass  with  unleavened  bread,  therefore  they 
"  have  not  the  true  religion."     Such  was  the  point  on 
which  the  two  greatest  Churches  of  the  world  had  been 
torn  asunder,  and  into  which  Vladimir  did  not  further 
jinquire.     He  then  took  up  the  word  himself  and  smd: 
"  I  have  also  had  Jews  here  who  said  that  the  Germans 
"  and  Greeks  believe  on  Him  whom  we  crucified."     The 
^philosopher  assented.     "  Why  was  He  crucified  ?  "  asked 
Vladimir.     "  If  you  will  listen,"  replied  the  philosopher, 
"  I  will  tell  you  all  from  the  beginning."     "  With  pleas- 
"  iu:e,"  replied  Vladimir.     And  the  philosopher  then  pro- 
ceeded to  relate  all  the  Divine  acts  and  deeds  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world ;  the  whole  course,  we  may  say, 
of  ecclesiastical  history,  coming  to  a  characteristic  close 
in  the  Seventh  General  Council.     He  then  defined  the 
true  faith,  and  spoke  of  the  future  reward  of  the  juat 
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Qd  punishment  of  the  impious,  and  at  ihe  same  tim^ 
[lowed  to  Vladimir  a  tablet  on  which  was  painted  the 
:ene  of  the  last  judgment  Then,  showing  him  on  the 
ight^  the  just,  who,  jBlled  with  joy,  were  entering  into 
^aradise,  he  made  him  remark  on  the  left  the  a.  d.  986. 
inners  who  were  going  into  hell.  Vladimir,  as  he 
K)ked  at  the  picture,  heaved  a  sigh  and  said,  ^  Happy 
are  those  who  are  on  the  right;  woe  to  the  sinners 
who  are  on  the  left."  "  If  you  wish,"  said  the  philos- 
pher,  "to  enter  with  the  just  who  are  on  the  rights 
consent  to  be  baptized."  Vladimir  reflected  profound- 
Yj  and  said,  "  I  will  wait  yet  a  little  while."  For  he 
nshed  first  to  be  instructed  about  each  religion.  But 
le  loaded  the  philosopher  with  presents  and  sent  him 
way. 

Vladimir  in  the  next  year  sent  for  the  nobles  and 
Iders,  and  told  them  of  the  different  interviews,  a.  d.  mt. 
You  know,  O  Prince,"  they  said,  **  that  no  one  talks 
evil  of  his  religion,  but  that  all,  on  the  contrary, 
praise  their  own.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  exact* 
truth,  you  have  wise  men ;  send  them  to  examine  the' 
fidth  of  each  and  the  manner  of  their  worship." 

We  need  not  follow  them  throughout  their  journey/ 
rhey  reported  that  the  Mussulmans  prayed  with  their 
teads  covered,  and  that  their  stench  was  insupportable ; 
jid  that  the  German  and  Roman  churches  had  no  oma- 
nents  nor  beauty,  though  better  thau  the  Mussulman 
Qosques. 

But  the  nobles  insisted  that  the  decision  should  not 
)e  made  without  knowing  first  what  was  the  MiMiooto 
Jreek  religion ;  and   accordingly  the   envoys  nopie. 
)roceeded  to  the  city  which  they  call  Tzarogorod.    In 
hat  barbarous  name  we  recognize  "the  City  of  the 

1  See  the  corresponding  tiqry  of  Bogorii  and  MethodioB.    (Robertaon,  m 
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•  Czar/*  or  ^  King,**  the  great  ConBtantinople.'  What  it 
was  at  that  period,  the  splendor  of  its  ceremonial,  botb 
of  Church  and  state,  even  in  the  most  minute  detail,  is 
known  to  us  from  the  nearly  contemporary  account  of 
▲.D.987.  the  German  embassy  from  Otho.  Basil  Pb^ 
phyrogenitus'  was  on  the  throne  with  his  brother 
Constantine;  and  his  words,  in  giving  orders  to  the 
Patriarch  to  prepare  for  a  magnificent  reception  of 
the  strangers,  indicate  more  than  many  treatises  the 
importance  he  attached  to  the  outward  show  of  the 
ceremonial  of  the  Church,  as  his  grandfather  had  to 
the  outward  show  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  court 
*^Let  them  see,"  he  said,  •^the  gloiy  of  our  GoA" 
The  service  was  that  of  a  high  festival  either  of  S. 
John  Chrysostom,  or  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin. 

It  was  in  the  church  —  magnificent  even  now  in  its 
Church  of  fitUcii  state,  then  all  gorgeous  with  gold  and 
s.  Sophia.  mQgaica  —  of  S.  Sophia.  Even  had  they  heen 
as  far  as  Rome  itself,  they  would  have  seen  nothmg 
equal  to  it  S.  Peter,  as  it  now  is,  was  far  in  the  future. 
Cologne  Cathedral  was  not  yet  bom.  The  boast  of  Jus- 
tinian was  still  the  masterpiece  of  Christian  architec- 
ture. 

The  Russian  envoys  were  placed  in  a  convenient  po- 
sition. The  incense  smoked,  the  chants  resounded,  the 
Patriarch  was  in  his  most  splendid  vestments.  One 
incident  is  preserved  in  a  Byzantine  annalist  which  the 
Russian  chronicler  has  omitted.     "The  Russians  were 

1  According  to  the  fragment  of  the  Byzantine  Chronicles  in  Karamsin  (i* 
893,)  they  went  also  "  to  the  Patriarch  of  Rome,  who  is  called  the  Pope,"  aiKl 
returned  with  the  hope  of  persuading  Vladimir  to  join  the  Latin  Chnrcl^ 
The  ground  on  which  the  nobles  desired  to  hear  of  the  Greek  religion  wal 
"  that  Constantinople  was  more  illustrious  than  Home."  Compare  a  (span' 
OQs)  letter  by  Vladimir's  physician.    Ibid.  354. 

^  Karamsin,  i.  392.  Also  called  "  Bulgaroctonus,"  from  his  savage  conquest 
of  the  Bulgarians*  See,  for  his  reign  of  fifty  years,  Flnlay's  Byzantine  Bat 
pire,  bk.  iL  c  ii.  §  2. 
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^  atruck/'  he  says,  ^  by  the  multitude  of  lights  and  the 

*  chanting  of  the  hymns ;  but  what  most  filled  them 
^with  astonishment  was  the  appearance   of  the   dea- 

*  cons  and  sub-deacons  issuing  from  the  sanctuary,  with 

*  torches  in  their  hands ;  '^  and,  as  we  happen  to  know 
from  an  earlier  source,^  with  white  linen  wings  on  their 
shoulders,  at  whose  presence  the  people  fell  on  their 
knees  and  cried,  "  Kyrie  Eleison ! "  The  Russians  took 
their  guides  by  the  hand,  and  said :  "  All  that  a.  d.  987. 
•*  we  have  seen  is  awful  and  majestic,  but  this  is  super- 

*  natural.     We  have  seen  young  men  with  wings,  in 

*  dazzling   robes,  who,  without  touching  the  ground, 

*  chanted  in  the  air.  Holy!  holy!  holy!  and  this  is 
^  what  has  most  surprised  us.'*  The  guides  replied  (and 
the  Byzantine  historian  repeats  it  without  changing  the 
tone  of  his  narrative,  even  in  the  slightest  degree) : 

*  What !  do  you  not  know  that  angels  come  down  from 
^  heaven  to  mingle  in  our  services  ?  "  ^  You  are  right,'* 
said  the  simple-minded  Russians ;  ^^  we  want  no  further 
*^  proof;  send  us  home  again." 

It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  effect  produced  on  a 
barbarous  people  by  the  imion  of  religious  awe  and  out- 
ward magnificence,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
Byzantine  courtiers  turned  the  credulity  of  the  Russian 
envoys  to  account,  is  an  example  of  the  origin  of  many 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  not  wholly  fraud, 
nor  wholly  invention,  but  a  union  of  the  two ;  a  sym- 
bolical ceremony  taken  for  a  supernatural  occurrence, 
•and  the  mistake  fostered,  not  by  deliberate  imposture, 
but  by  the  difficulty  of  resisting  the  immense  tempta- 
tion to  deception  which  such  mistakes  afforded.     A  like 

^  Quoted  in  Bunsen's  "  Christiamty  and  Mankind,"  vii.  45.    The  same  ten« 
dsacy  to  impose  upon  foreigners  appears  in  the  account  of  Luitprand's  em- 
bassy, when  he  was  received  with  the  roaring  of  golden  lions  and  the  war 
Uing  of  golden  birds.    (Gibbon,  c.  58.) 
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confusion  supports  to  this  day  the  supposed  mirade  of 
the  Holy  Fire  at  Jerusalem. 

As  in  many  similar  cases^  the  results  far  outlasted  ihe 
sin  or  the  weakness  of  the  first  beginning.  ^  We  knew 
^  not^"  said  the  envoys  on  their  return,  "  whetlier  wc 
^  were  not  in  heaven ;  in  truth,  it  would  be  impossifale 
^on  earth  to  find  such  riches  and  magnificence.  We 
^cannot  describe  to  you  all  that  we  have  seen.  We 
^  can  only  believe  that  there  in  all  likelihood  one  is  m 
^  the  presence  of  God,  and  that  the  worship  of  other 
^  countries  is  there  entirely  eclipsed.  We  shall  never  fo^ 
^  get  so  much  grandeur.  Whosoever  has  seen  so  sweet 
^  a  spectacle  will  be  pleased  with  nothing  elsewhere.  It 
'**  is  impossible  for  us  to  remain  where  we  are." 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  shortly  told.    With 
A.D.  987.     some  few  Eastern  touches,  it  is  not  unlike  the 
juD.988.     national   conversions  of  the  West     Vladimir, 
still  in  a  state  of  hesitation,  besieged  the  city  of  Che^ 
son  in  the  Crimea,  and,  like  Clovis,  vowed  that  he  would 
be  baptized  if  he  succeeded.     He  then  sent  to  demand 
from  the  Emperor  Basil  the  hand  of  his  sister  Anne  in 
marriage,  imder  the  promise  of  his  own  conversion,  and 
under  the  threat  of  doing  to  Constantinople  as  he  had 
done  to  Cherson.     With  some  difficulty  Anne  was  in- 
duced to  sacrifice  herself  to  the  barbarian  prince,  in  the 
hope  of  averting  so  great  a  danger  and  effecting  so  great 
•a  good.     Her  sister  Theophano  had  already  been  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  of  the  German  Otho.    She  acquired 
a  more  lasting  fame  as  the  channel  through  which  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  into  Eussia. 

He  was  baptized^  accordingly  at  Cherson,  and  then 
Baptism  of  issucd  orders  for  a  great  baptism  of  his  people 
Vladimir.  ^^  Y^x^Q.  They  also  hesitated  for  a  short  time. 
But  a  like  argument,  combined  with  the  threat  of  the 

^  For  the  accompanying  minacle,  see  Moontyieff,  pp.  14,  854. 
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Grand-Duke,  convinced  them  also.  The  huge  wooden 
idol  Peroun  was  dragged  over  the  hills  at  a  horse's  tail, 
mercilessly  scourged  by  twelve  mounted  pursuers,  and 
tiirown  into  the  Dnieper,  where  it  was  guided  and 
pushed  along  the  stream  till  it  finally  disappeared 
down  the  rapids  in  a  spot  long  afterwards  known  as 
the  Bay  of  Peroun.  The  whole  people  of  KiefF  were 
immersed  in  the  same  river,  some  sitting  on  the  banks, 
some  plunged  in,  others  swimming,  whilst  the  priests 
read-  the  prayers.  "  It  was  a  sight,"  says  Nestor,  "  won- 
**  derfuUy  curious  and  beautiful  to  see ;  and  when  the 
^  whole  people  were  baptized,  each  one  returned  to 
**his  own  house."  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the 
first  Christian  church,  and  KiefF,  which  had  already,  ttij 
we  have  seen  from  old  traditions,  been  the  Glastonbury, 
became  henceforward  the  Canterbury,  of  the  Russian 
Empire. 

Let  me  dwell  on  the  points  of  this  story  which  con- 
tain its  singular  significance  as  the  foundation  a.  d.  988. 
of  the  Russian  Church. 

1.  Observe  the  immense  influence  of  Constantinople, 
The  effect  of  the  Roman  ceremonial  on  the  Teu-  influence  ^ 
tonic  barbarians  was  powerful ;  but  the  eflFect  of  tinopie. 
the  Byzantine  ritual  on  the  Sclavonic  barbarians  must 
have  been  more  powerful  still.  They  returned  believing 
that  they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  heaven  itself  They 
clung  to  the  recollections  and  to  the  support  of  that  mag 
nificent  city,  as  children  round  the  feet  of  a  mother.  In 
modem  times  and  in  political  matters  the  connection  be- 
tween Russia  and  Constantinople  has  been  tarnished  by 
baser  motives,  by  constant  suspicions,  by  the  degrada- 
tion  of  the  one  and  the  ambition  of  the  other.  But  in 
earlier  times,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  relation9 
between  the  two  were  always  preserved  with  filial  fidel- 
ity ;  the  more  remarkable  firom  the  reversal. of  their  ret- 
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spective  positions  in  everyihing  elae.  It  is  this  wbich 
makes  the  Russian  Chiurch  so  truly  Eastern.  Fnmce, 
Spain,  Germany,  have  all  in  diverse  degrees  ceased  to 
represent  the  type  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  they 
owe  their  first  faith.  But  in  the  Cathedral  at  Moscow  h 
still  maintained,  in  essential  points,  the  likeness  of  the 
worship  which  won  the  hearts  of  Vladimir's  ambassa- 
dors in  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Sophia ;  and,  although  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had 
been  gradually  relaxed  in  proportion  to  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Russian  hierarchy  and  nation,  yet  the  out- 
ward bond  between  the  two  Churches  has  never  been 
broken.  The  Metropolitans  of  Russia  were  for  five  cen- 
turies either  Byzantines  or  closely  allied  to  Byzantium. 
Every  successive  change  in  their  condition  since  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Church  of  Constantinople.  He 
transferrence  of  the  see  from  Kieff  to  Moscow,  the  ete* 
vation  of  the  Primacy  into  a  Patriarchate,  and  finally  the 
transformation  of  the  Patriarchate  into  a  Synod,  have  all 
been  recognized  by  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  themselves; 
and,  whatever  inward  jealousy  they  may  have  of  their 
powerful  neighbor,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  popular 
Western  notion  that  the  Church  of  Russia  is  in  a  state 
of  antagonism  to  the  other  Churches  of  the  East  What- 
ever its  errors,  or  its  crimes,  or  its  excellences,  it  cannot 
be  divided  from  the  general  fortunes  of  Oriental  Chris- 
tendom. The  union  of  Vladimir  with  Anne  is  still  a 
living  power. 

2.  I   have   elsewhere   described   the   inheritance  of 
Veneration  Eastcm    doctriuc   aud    practice   which    Russia 

for  sacred         ,  •        i  t     i  i  t     • 

pictures,  thus  rcceivcd  and  developed  m  common  with 
other  Oriental  Churches.  But  two  or  three  points 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  the  conver 
sion.  One  such  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Chmx^ 
generally,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  Russian  ecde- 
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ftiastical  history,  is  the  influence  exercised  over  this  its 
first  beginnings  by  the  effect  of  the  sacred  pictures  on 
the  mind  of  the  Grand-Duke.  That  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  inaugurated,  so  to  speak,  the  influence  of  its 
innumerable  successors  of  the  same  or  of  other  sacred 
subjects,  down  to  the  present  day.  No  veneration  of 
relics  or  images  in  the  West  can  convey  any  adequate 
notion  of  the  veneration  for  pictures  in  Russia.  It  is 
the  main  support  and  stay  of  their  religious  faith  and 
practice  ;  it  is  like  the  rigid  observance  of  Sunday  to  a 
Scotchman,  or  the  Auto  da  F^  to  an  ancient  Spaniard, 
or  fasting  to  a  Copt,  or  singing  of  hjmns  to  Methodists. 
Everywhere,  in  public  and  in  private,  the  sacred  picture 
is  the  consecrating  element  In  the  comer  of  every 
room,  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  over  gateways,  in 
oflKces,  in  steamers,  in  stations,  in  taverns,  is  the  picture 
hung,  with  the  lamp  burning  before  it.  In  domestic  Ufe 
H  plays  the  part  of  the  family  bible,  of  the  wedding  gift, 
of  the  birthday  present,  of  the  ancestral  portrait  In  the 
national  life,  it  is^the  watchword,  the  flag,  which  has  sup- 
ported the  courage  of  generals  and  roused  the  patriotism 
of  troops.  It  has  gone  forth  to  meet  the  Tartars,  or  the 
Poles,  or  the  French.  It  has  thus  been  carried  by  De- 
metrius, by  Peter,  by  Suwaroff,  by  Kutusoff.  A  taste, 
a  passion  for  pictures,  not  as  works  of  art,  but  as  em- 
blems, as  lessons,  as  instructions,  is  thus  engendered  and 
multiplied  in  common  life  beyond  all  example  elsewhere. 
The  symbolical  representation  of  sacred  truth  extends 
even  to  the  natural  world.  A  dove  or  pigeon  is  con- 
sidered as  a  living  picture  ("  obraz  ")  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  therefore  no  Russian  peasant  will  eat  one.  Even  a 
Syrian  traveller  from  the  distant  East,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  observed  what  no  less  strikes  an  Engi- 
lish  traveller  from  the  West  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
how  (to  use  his  own  words)  — 
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**  The  Muscovites  are  vastly  attached  to  the  lo^e  of  pictnrei, 
neither  regarding  the  beauty  of  the  painting  nor  the  skill  of  the: 
painter,  for  with  them  a  beantifnl  and  an  ngly  painting  are  all  one, 
and  they  honor  and  bow  to  them  perpetually,  though  the  figure 
be  only  a  daub  of  children,  or  a  sketch  upon  a  leaf  of  paper ;  so 
that,  of  a  whole  army,  there  is  not  a  single  man  but  carries  in 
his  knapsack  a  gaudy  picture  within  a  simple  cover,  with  which 
he  never  parts,  and  whei*ever  he  halts  he  sets  it  up  on  a  piece  of 
wood  and  worships  it,"  ^ 

And  when  from  common  life  we  pass  to  the  church, 
still  the  same  peculiarity  presents  itself      Frequently 
the  groups  of  passers-by  may  be  seen  looking  at  the 
elaborate  representations  of  this  or  that  Scriptural  event 
or  legendary  scene,  or  a  New  Testament  parable  or  an 
Old  Testament  miracle.     One  better  informed  than  the 
rest  will  explain  it  to  his  companions,  and  these  pictoriaL 
communications  are  probably  the  chief  sources  of  religr 
ious  instruction  imparted  to  the  mass  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.      Or  enter  within  a  church,  at  least  any 
church  such  as  those  at  Moscow,  which  best  represent 
the  national  feeling.     There  the  veneration  has  reached 
a  pitch  which  gives  an  aspect  to  the  whole  building  aa 
unlike  any  European  church  as  the  widest  difference  of 
European  churches  can  separate  each  from  each.     From, 
top  to  bottom,  from  side  to  side,  walls  and  roof  and 
screen  and  columns  are  a  mtxss  of  gilded  pictures ;  not 
one  of  any  artistic  value,  not  one  put  in  for  the  sake 
of  show  or  ejBfect,  but  all  cast  in  the  same  ancient  mould, 
or  overcast  with  the  same  venerable  hue;  and  each  one,- 
from  the  smallest  figure  in  the  smallest  compartment  to 
the  gigantic  faces  Avhich  look  doAvn  with  their  large 
open  eyes  from  the  arched  vaults  above,  performing  ita 
own  part,  and  bearing  a  relation  to  the  whole.     One. 
only  other  style  of  sacred  architecture  is  recalled  by! 

1  Travels  of  Macarios,  iL  60. 
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tKa  strange  sight    It  is  as  if  four  columns  (for  there 
are  but  four  in  an  Orthodox  Eastern  church)  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mighty  forest   of  pillars  in  the 
great  temple  of  Egyptian  Thebes.     High  and  massive 
as  these  pillai-s  do  these  four  columns  rise  up,  and  round 
and  round  they  are  painted,  with  ever  recurring  pairs, 
as  there  of  Egyptian  gods,  so  here  of  Christian  martyrs. 
And  as  the  walls  there  are  hung  from  head  to  foot  with 
battle-pieces  or  sacred  processions,  so  here  'with  Apostles, 
Prophets,  Patriarchs,  parables,   history,  legend.      The 
Se\'en  Councils  of  the  Church  follow  in  exact  and  uni- 
form order,  closing  on  the  western  end  with  a  huge 
representation  of  the  Last  Judgment,  such  as  converted 
Vladimir.      In  one  sense  the  resemblance  to  Egypt  ia 
purely  accidental.     But  in  another  sense  it  is  almost 
inevitable.     Egypt  and  Kussia  are  the  only  two  great 
nations  in  which  pictures  or  pictorial  emblems  have 
entered  so  deeply  into   the  national  life  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  people.     Hieroglyphics  and  pictures 
constituted  more  than  half  the  learning  of  those  grown- 
lijp  children  of  the  ancient  world ;  they  still  constitute 
more  than  half  the  education  of  these  grown-up  children 
of  the  modern  world.     It  may  be  questioned  whether 
an  uninstructed  Englishman  or  an  uninstructed  Kussian 
would  be  most  inclined  to  look  upon  the  other  as  an 
absolute  Pagan,  the  one  for  never  being  able  to  say  his 
prayers  without  pictures,  the  other  for  never  siiying  his 
prayers  with  them.     And  when  we  remember  that  some 
of  these  pictures  have,  besides  their  interest   as  the 
emblems  of  truth  to  a  barbarian  and  child-like  people, 
aicquired  the  historical  associations  involved  in  the  part 
they  have  taken  in  great  national  events,  it  is  not  suiv 
pnsing  that  the  combination  of  religious  and  patriotic 
feelings  in  Russia  should  have  raised  their  veneration  to 
a  pitch  by  us  almost  inconceivable.     The  history  of  a 
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single  picture  becomes  almost  the  history  of  the  natioi^ 
Brought  by  Vladimir  from  Cherson,  believed  to  hav^ 
been  painted  by  Constantine  the  Great^  used  on  eveary 
great  occasion  of  national  thanksgiving  and  deliverance, 
deposited  in  the  most  sacred  of  Russian  cathedrals,  tiie 
picture,  as  it  is  called,  of  ^  Om*  Lady  of  Vladimir "  rep- 
resents exactly  the  idea  of  an  ancient  palladium ;  whikt 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  graven  statue  vindicates  it  in 
their  eyes  from  all  likeness  to  a  Pagan  idoL  It  is  i 
sentiment  which,  according  to  Western  views,  cannot  be 
imitated,  but  which,  if  only  in  order  to  be  avoided^  must 
be  understood  and  explained. 

3.  Another  prominent  feature  of  the  conversion  it 

Influence  of  ^®  ^^^^  ^^*  alouc  of  all  the  Europeau  natiow 
•uthority.  (uiJess  Spain  and  Hungary  are  counted  excep- 
tions) Russia  was  Christianized  without  the  agency  of 
missionaries,  and  chiefly  by  the  direct  example,  influence 
or  command  (whichever  we  choose  to  call  it)  of  ib 
Prince.  There  is  Martin  the  Apostle  of  Gaul,  and  Au- 
gustine of  England,  and  Boniface  of  Germany;  bnt 
there  is  no  Apostle  of  Russia  except  Vladimir,  who  beaw 
the  same  title  as  that  of  Constantine,  ^^Isapostolos;'* 
"  Vladimir  equal  to  an  Apostle^ 

It  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  temporal  sovereign,  which,  though  cherished  every- 
where in  the  Eastern  Churches,  has,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  always  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  in 
Russia,  from  tlie  peculiarly  docile  and  yielding  character 
of  the  Sclavonic  race.  "  Our  country  is  large  and  fer- 
"  tile,  but  we  have  no  order  amongst  us.  Come  amongst 
"  us  to  reign  and  to  rule  over  us."  *  Such  was  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Russians  to  the  Norman  chief  Ruric,  their 
first  sovereign.  And  in  like  manner  the  same  argument 
of  higher  authority  carried  with  it  their  conversion. 

1  Haxthausen,  iiL  84. 
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*  If  the  Greek  religion  had  not  heen  good/'  said  the 
nobles  to  Vladimir,  "  it  woiild  not  have  been  adopted  by 
^  your  grandmother  Olga,  wisest  of  mortnls."  And  again: 
^  If  baptism  were  not  good,"  said  the  people  of  Kie£^ 
*^it  would  not  have  been  adopted  by  our  princes  and 
**  nobles."  As  far  as  the  clergy  were  concerned,  they 
were  mere  passive  instnunents  in  the  hands  of  ttie 
prince  and  the  people.  There  were  no  tithes,  with  one 
single  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  They  lived,  as 
they  have  lived  ever  since,  on  the  free  offerings  of  their 
flocks.  The  Russian  establishment  is  a  combination, 
difficult  to  square  with  our  preconceived  English  no- 
tions, of  the  strictest  form  of  a  State  religion  with  the 
widest  application  of  the  voluntary  principle.  I  shall 
not  here  dwell  further  on  this  aspect  of  the  Bussian 
religion.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  here- 
after, and  on  one  side  of  it,  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Eastern  Church,  I  have  dwelt  before ; 
namely,  the  vast  weight  and  responsibility  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  its  laymen  by  the  principles  of  the  Church 
itself 

4.  But  there  is  another  point  connected  with  thia^ 
which  helps  us  to  a  feature  of  the  conversion  vernacular 


translation 


the 


not  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  narrative  of  Jj 
Nestor.  It  appears  from  that  narrative,  and  ^'^^^^ 
has  been  often  observed,  that,  as  compared  with  the 
Western  nations,  the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  more  rapid  and  more  easy  than  in  any  other 
country.  No  violent  collision,  no  martyrdom,  either 
of  Christian  or  Pagan,  marked  the  progress  of  the  new 
religion.  The  docile  character  of  the  people,  the  out- 
ward and  ceremonial  nature  of  that  form  of  Christianity 
which  they  received,  the  slight  hold  of  their  old  mythol- 
ogy, may  all  account  for  this.  But  it  would  be  wrong 
to  omit  one  element  in  the  transaction,  on  which  much 
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stress  is  laid  by  later  Bussian  historians,^  and  wluch  uih 
doubtedly  was  a  matter  of  great  moment  in  the  mode 
of  exhibiting   Christianity  to   the   nation.     In  every 
country  converted  by  the  Latin  Church  the  Scriptures 
anti  the  Liturgy  had  been  introduced,  not  in  the  vernac- 
ular language  of  the  original  or  conquered  population, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  government  or  missionaries^ 
the  Latin  language  of  the  old  Empire  and  new  Church 
of  Rome.     Our  own  sense  and  experience  are  sufficient 
to  tell  us  what  a  formidable  obstacle  must  have  been 
created  by  this  single  cause  to  the  mutual  and  general 
understanding  of  the  new  faith ;  what  barriers  between 
the  conquerors  and  conquered,  between  the  educated 
and  the  vulgar,  above  all,  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity.     The  ill  effects  of  the  tardy  translation  of  our 
own  Bible  and  Prayer-book  into  Irish  amply  indicate 
the  probable  results.     In  the  Eastern  Church,  on  the 
other  hand,  a   contrary  method  was   everywhere  fol- 
lowed.    The  same  principle  which  had  led  Jerome,  in 
his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  to  translate  the  Bible  into  what 
was  then  the  one  known  language  of  the  West,  was 
adopted  by  the  Orient«al  Church  with  regard  to  all  the 
nations  that  came  within  its  sphere.     Hence,  in  the  re- 
mote East,  sprang  up  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  Armenian,  and 
Ethioj^ic  versions ;  hence,  in  the  only  attempt  (which  I 
have  already  described)  made  by  the  Eastern  Church 
on  the  Western  barbarians,  Ulfilas  immortalized  himself 
by  producing  the  only  wide-spread   translation  of  the 
Scriptures  which  existed  in  any  Western  language  till 
A.  i>.  863.     the  times  of  Wycliffe.     In  like  manner,  at  the 
approach  of  the  Greek  Church  to  the  Sclavonic  nations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  first  labor  of  the  mis- 


>  For  the  whole  of  this  view  of  the  effect  of  the  Sclavonic  transUtioo, 
Ou8traliefi**s  History  of  Russia,  c.  i.  §  5  (as  conimuiucated  to  me  in  a  MS 
translation  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore.) 
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sionaries,  Cyril  or  (Constantine)  arid  Methodius,  was  to 
invent  an  alphabet  for  the  yet  unwritten  language  of 
the  Sclavonic  tribes,  in  order  at  once  to  render  into  this 
language  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  except  the 
Apocalypse,  and  the  whole  of  the  Psalter  in  the  Old, 
Bulgaria,  by  its  position  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  was  a  constant  source  of  discord 
between  them.  On  this  occasion  the  use  of  the  version 
already  sanctioned  by  Constantinople  was  also  referred 
to  Home,  and  was  allowed  on  grounds  which  in  fact 
justify  the  use  of  vernacular  translations  everywhere; 
tfiough  it  was  afterwards  condemned  by  the  same  au- 
thority, with  that  remarkable  inconsistency  and  fluctu- 
ation which  have  always  distinguished  the  policy  of  the 
Papal  chair  on  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  It  was  sanctioned  on  the  ground  that  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  Let  everything  that  hath  breath  praise 
*  the  Lord,"  that  is,  in  the  diflerent  languages.  It  was 
condemned  on  the  ground  that  Methodius  was  a  heretic^ 
by  a  strange  confusion  between  him  and  his  Arian  pre- 
decessor, Ulfilas.^ 

The  translation  of  Cyril  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
century  before  the  conversion  of  Vladimir,  and  R„«,inn 
was  thus  at  once  ready  for  use  by  the  Greek  ^*"«f""««* 
Bishops  and  clergy  who  accompanied  the  Princess  Anne 
to  Kieffi  Of  these  hardly  anything  is  known.  But 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  if  any  one,  must  be  considered 
by  anticipation  as  the  first  Christian  teachers  of  Russia : 
their  rude  alphabet  first  instructed  the  Russian  nation 
in  letters,  and  by  its  quaint  Greek  characters  still  testi- 
fies in  every  Russian  book,  and  on  every  Russian  house 
or  shop,  the  Greek  source  of  the  religion  and  literature 
of  the  Empire.  The  Russian  language  was  thus  ele- 
vated to  a  dignity  unknown  at  that  time  to  any  of  the 

1  For  the  authorities,  see  Gieseler,  8d  period,  2d  sec.  §  38. 
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barbarous  dialects  of  Western  Europe ;  and  such  as  was 
only  imparted  at  a  much  later  period,  by  Dante  to  the 
Italian,  and  by  Luther^s  translation  of  the  Bible  to  the 
German,  language.  The  ancient  Sclavonic  speech,  thus 
attaining  almost  at  a  single  bound  to  the  perfecik>B 
elsewhere  reached  only  by  slow  degrees  and  laborioitf 
efforts,  has  now  in  turn  fallen  behind  the  growth  of  the 
modem  language  of  Russia ;  and  the  same  difficulty  has 
arisen,  or  is  fast  arising,  which  besets  the  use  of  the  an- 
cient phraseology  of  the  sacred  books  of  all  even  Ihe 
most  vernacular  languages.  But  the  work  of  Cyril 
and  Methodius  gave  at  once  a  national  character  to 
the  Scriptures  and  Liturgy,  and  a  religious  character 
to  the  literature  and  language  of  Russia,  which  haY^ 
never  been  effaced ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  must  have 
kept  alive,  before  the  minds  of  the  people  and  deigj^ 
both  a  sense  of  their  common  religious  interest,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  leading  truths  of  Christianity,  suck 
as  could  hardly  have  been  possessed  by  the  contempo- 
rary Churches  and  nations  of  the  West. 

To  some  such  cause  as  this,  combined  with  the  natu- 
ral vigor  of  the  people,  must  be  ascribed  the  fact  that 
the  Christianity  of  Russia,  introduced  by  these  purdy 
external  and  formal  influences,  early  exhibited  a  prac- 
tical strength  hardly  to  be  recognized  in  the  other 
Churches  of  the  East^  and  sometimes  equal  even  to  the 
energetic  zeal  of  Western  Christendom. 

Of  this  early  period  there  are  two  Princes  whom  the 
Russian  Church  has  dignified  with  the  name  of  saint 
The  first,  Vladimir,  its  founder  in  the  tenth  century; 
the  second,  Alexander  of  the  Neva,  so  called  Grom  the 
A.  D.  1247.  victory  in  which  he  repulsed  the  Swedes  on  the 
banks  of  that  river  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first 
has  found  his  rest  at  Kieff ;  the  other  sleeps  in  a  mag- 
nificent shrine  in  the  capital  which  centuries  afterwards 
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t)6e  besidid  his  own  Neta.  Each  df  them^  no  doubt^  has 
lis  claims  to  veneration.  The  savage  character  of  Via- 
limir  seems  to  have  been  tamed  and  softened  by  hid 
K>nversion.  Alexander  seems  to  have  united  in  an  emi- 
lent  degree  the  virtues  of  the  soldier  and  the  pacificsr 
»r.  But,  as  we  often  observe  in  the  history  both  of 
he  Western  and  Eastern  Churches,  the  title  of  ^  saint** 
las  not  been  the  surest  index  of  true  Christian  excel- 
bnce;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  are  two  other  Princes 
yf  this  age  whose  memory  has  a  better  savor  than  that 
)f  the  two  royal  saints  just  named.  One  is  the  a.  d.  1017. 
legislator  Jarosla£^  who  introduced  into  Russia  the  By- 
santine  system  of  Canon  Law,  and  the  first  beginnings 
)f  Christian  education.  The  other  is  Vladimir  viadimir 
he  Second,  or  as  he  is  usually  called,  probably  chus, 
rem  the  Byzantine  Eknperor  of  the  same  sur-  a.  d.  uia. 
lame,  Vladimir  Monomachus,^  whose  date  may  be  fixed 
n  our  minds  by  his  marriage  with  Gytha,»  daughter  of 
rar  own  Harold.  The  details  of  his  life  can  only  be 
mderstood  through  the  intricate  and  obscure  events  of 
lis  time.  But  his  general  character  may  be  sufficiently 
Sathered  from  his  own  words,  in  the  dying  mjunctions 
eft  to  his  sons.  They  show  that,  underneath  the  load 
»f  Byzantine  ceremonial  and  the  roughness  of  Russian 
larbarism,  there  lived  a  spark  of  true  manly  goodness ; 
md  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of  the  model  of  a  just 
md  religious  ruler  in  the  101st  Psalm,  which  was  sent 
»  him  by  the  Russian  Primate,'  with  an  exhortation  to 
earn  it  by  heart,  to  meditate  upon  it,  and  to  fashion  his 
government  accordingly.  His  love  of  the  Psalter,  his 
rapid  travelling,  the  turn  for  foreign  languages,  the 
mion  of  fierceness  and  devotion,  all  go  to  make  up  a 
^nuine  portraiture  of  a  Russian  Christian  of  early 
Jays: — 

1  MooraTieff,  p.  20.  *  Knnwniin,  iL  Sll. 

*  Palmer^fl  Orthodox  Commmiion,  p.  95. 
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^  O  my  children,  praise  God  aiid  We  men.  For  it  is  not 
fasting,  nor  solitude,  nor  monastic  life,  that  will  procure  yon 

eternal  life,  but  only  doing  good.  Forget  not  the  poor,  noarisb 
them ;  remember  that  riches  come  from  Grod,  and  are  given  yoa 
only  fer  a  short  time.     Do  not  bury  your  wealth  in  the  ground; 

,ihis  is  against  die  precepts  of  Christianity.  Be  fathers  to  o^ 
phans.  Be  judges  in  the  cause  of  widows,  and  do  not  let  the 
powerful  oppress  the  weak.  Put  to  death  neither  innocent  nor 
guilty,  for  nothing  is  so  sacred  as  the  life  and  the  soul  rf  i 

( Christian.     Never  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  and  never 

"break  the  oath  yon  have  noade  in  kissing  the  crucifix.  My 
brethren  said  to  me,  ^  Help  us  to  drive  out  the  sons  of  Rostisla^ 
or  else  give  up  our  alliance.'  But  I  said,  ^  I  cannot  foiget  that 
I  have  kissed  the  cross.'  I  opened  then  the  book  of  Psalms, 
and  read  there  with  deep  emotion :  —  *  Why  art  thou  so  vexed, 
O  my  soul,  and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Put  tby 
trust  in  God.     I  will  confess  my  faults,  and  he  is  gracious.' 

**  Be  not  envious  at  the  triumph  of  the  wicked  and  the  8^^ 
cess  of  treachery.  Fear  the  lot  of  the  impious.  Do  not  deseft 
the  sick :  do  not  let  the  sight  of  dead  corpses  terrify  you,  for  we 
must  all  die.  Receive  with  joy  the  blessing  of  the  clergy:  do 
not  keep  yourself  aloof  from  them :  do  them  good,  that  thej 
may  pray  to  God  for  you.  Drive  out  of  your  heart  all  suggesr 
tions  of  pride,  and  remember  that  we  are  all  perishable  —  to-day 
full  of  hope,  to-morrow  in  the  coffin.  Abhpr  lying,  drunken- 
ness, and  debauchery.  Love  your  wives,  but  do  not  suffer 
them  to  have  any  power  over  you.  Endeavor  constantly  to 
obtain  knowledge.  Without  having  quitted  his  palace,  my  father 
spoke  five  languages  ;  a  thing  which  wins  for  us  the  admiration 
of  foreigners. 

"  In  war  be  vigilant ;  be  an  example  to  your  boyards.  Never 
retire  to  rest  until  you  have  posted  your  guards.  Never  take 
off  your  arms  while  you  are  within  reach  of  the  enemy.  And, 
to  avoid  being  surprised,  always  be  early  on  horseback.  When 
you  are  on  horseback  say  your  prayers,  or  at  least  the  shortest 
and  the  best  of  all,  '  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 

"  Wlien  you  travel  through  your  provinces,  do  not  allow  your 
attendants  to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  inhabitants.  Entertain 
always  at  your  own  expense  the  master  of  the  house  in  whid 
you  take  up  your  abode.  . 
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^ou  find  yourself  affected  by  any  ailment,  make  three  pros- 
;  to  the  ground  before  the  Lord ;  and  never  let  the  sun  find 
bed.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  my  father,  and  the  virtuous 
T  whom  he  was  surrounded,  did  thus :  they  glorified  the 
md  cried,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  *  Vouchsafe,  O  my 
>  enlighten  me  with  thy  divine  light.'  They  then  seated 
[ves  to  deliberate,  or  to  administer  justice  to  the  people, 
'  went  to  the  chase ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
which  God  permits  to  man  as  well  as  to  beasts  and  binb. 
r  my  part,  I  accustomed  myself  to  do  everything  that  I 
have  ordered  my  servants  to  do.  Night  and  day,  sum- 
d  >vinter,  I  was  perpetaally  moving  about.  I  wished  to 
Tything  with  my  own  eyes.  Never  did  I  abandon  the 
•  the  widow  to  the  oppressions  of  the  powerful.  I  made 
luty  to  inspect  the  churches  and  the  sacred  ceremonies  of 
I,  as  well  as  the  management  of  my  property,  my  stables^ 
I  vultures  and  hawks  of  my  hunting  establishment, 
ave  made  eighty-three  campaigns  and  many  expeditions, 
luded  nineteen  treaties  with  the  Polostzy  [wandering 
between  the  Kouban  and  the  Danube  —  ancestors  of  the 
].  I  took  captive  one  hundred  of  their  princes,  whom  I 
)  again  ;  and  I  put  two  hundred  of  them  to  death,  bjn 
ig  them  into  rivers. 

I  one  has  ever  travelled  more  rapidly  than  I  have  done. 
out  in  the  morning  from  Tchemigof,  I  have  arrived  at 
efore  the  hour  of  vespers. 

my  youth,  what  falls  from  my  horse  did  I  not  experi- 
wounding  my  feet  and  my  hands,  and  breaking  my  head 
trees.  But  the  Lord  watched  over  me. 
hunting  amidst  the  thickest  forests,  how  many  times  have 
If  caught  wild  horses  and  bound  them  together  1  How 
imes  have  I  been  thrown  down  by  bufialoes,  wounded  by 
:lers  of  stags,  and  trodden  under  the  feet  of  elks  I  A 
wild  boar  rent  my  sword  from  my  baldrick :  my  saddle 
m  to  pieces  by  a  bear ;  this  terrible  beast  rushed  upon 
irser,  whom  he  threw  down  upon  me.  But  the  Lord 
ed  me. 

my  children,  fear  neither  death  nor  wild  beasts.     Tmst 
vidence:  it  &r  surpasses  all  human  precautions."^ 

1  Karamsin,  n.  20S. 
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LECTURE  X. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGEa 

Amongst  the  special  authorities  for  this  period  may 
be  named:  — 

1.  ^  The  Present  State  of  Russia."     By  Samael  Collins,  M.  IX 
1671. 

2.  "^  Russia  at  the  Close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century."     (Edited  bj 
Mr.  Bond  for  the  Haklujt  Society.)     1856. 

It  contains:-— 

a)  *<A  Treatise  on  the  Russian   Commonwealth."     By  Dr» 

Giles  Fletcher.     1588. 

b)  "  The  Travels  of  Sir  Jerome  Horsey."    1591. 

We  have  reached  the  period  which  in  Bussia  most 
nearly  corresponds  to  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe^ 
But^  as  might  be  expected  from  the  much  later  birth 
of  the  Russian  Church  and  Empire,  this  period  both 
begins  and  ends  much  later  than  the  corresponding 
epoch  in  the  West  The  consolidation  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  must  be  carried  back  to  Charlemagne  in  the 
ninth  century;  whereas  the  consolidation  of  the  Scla- 
vonic tribes,  by  the  creation  of  the  central  capital  of 
Moscow,  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  European  middle  age  ends  with  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Russian  middle 
age  continues  at  least  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  some  sense  even  till  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteentL 

These  synchronisms^  or  anachronisms^  as  we  might 
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almost  rather  call  them,  are  necessary  to  bear  m  mind 
as  illustrations  of  the  relative  positions  of  Eastern  md 
Western  Christendom.  It  is  the  period  between  these 
limits  which  I  now  propose  shortly  to  describe. 

Of  this  whole  period,  the  local  scene  and  the  outwaid 
symbol,  still  surviving  the  events  which  gave  it  birth,  is 
**  Moscow."     That  marvellous  city  is  the  very  personifi- 
cation of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia.    It  is  in* 
deed  a  personification  of  it  even  in  the  literal  sensa 
^  Our  holy  mother,  Moscow,"  is  the  peasant's  endeanng 
name  for  the  city ;  nay,  even  for  the  road  which  leadi 
to  it,  "  Our  dear  mother,  the  great  road  from  Vkdimir 
"  to  Moscow."  ^     Hallowed  by  no  Apostolic  legends,  not 
even  by  any  Byzantine  missions ;   cleared  out  of  tiie 
forests  which  down  to  the  fourteenth  centiuy  overtimg, 
and  still  leave  their  names  on,  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa; 
with  no  other  attractions  than  its  central  situation  m 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  Empire,  it  has  yet  acquired  a 
hold  over  the  religious  mind  of  a  larger  part  of  Chris- 
tendom than  is  probably  exercised  by  any  other  city 
except  Jerusalem  and  Rome.      Look  at  its  forest  of 
towers   and   domes,  springing   like   gaudy   flowers  or 
weeds  —  blue,  red,  green,  silver,  golden  —  from  the  wide 
field  of  green  roofs,  and  groves,  and  gardens.     It  is  a 
very  Russian  Rome,'  no  doubt ;  but  still,  like  it,  the  city 
of  innumerable  churches,  of  everlasting  bells,  of  endless 
processions,  of  palace  and  church  combined,  of  tombs 
and  thrones,  and  relics  and  treasures,  and  invasions  and 
deliverances,  as  far  back  as  its  history  extends.     Look 
further  at  the  concentration  of  all  this  in  the  Kremlin. 
In  that  fortress,  surrounded  by  its  crusted  towers  and 
battlemented  walls,  are  united  all  the  elements  of  the 

i  Haxthausen,  iii.  151. 

3  Moscow,  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  was  regarded  hy  the  Eaiterfe 
Church  as  a  **Ncw  Rome," even  in  the  sense  of  "a  new  Constantinople.* 
**  The  new  Borne  which  is  Moscow."    Macarius's  Travels,  L  825,  ii.  57. 
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ancient  religions  life  of  Kussia.  Side  by  side  stand  the 
three  cathedrals  of  the  marriages,  coronations,  and  fu- 
nerals of  the  Czars,  Hard  by  are  the  two  convents,  half 
palatial,  half  episcopal.  Overhanging  all  is  the  double, 
triple  palace  of  Czar  and  Patriarch.  Within  that  palace 
18  a  labyrinth  of  fourteen  chapels,  multiplied  by  sover- 
eign after  sovereign,  till  the  palace  i»  more  like  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Pope  than  of  the  Emperor ;  whilst^ 
Btill  true  to  the  well-known  saying  which  I  have  quoted 
before,  the  Tartar-like  building  in  which  these  chapels 
are  imbedded,  itself  crabbed,  ribbed,  low-browed,  painted 
vithin  and  without  in  the  old  barbaric  grotesqueness  of 
medisdval  Russia,  is  encased  with  the  external  magnifi* 
oence  of  modern  civilization  and  European  grandeur. 

Within  these  walls,  for  the  most  part,  lies  the  scene 
of  that  portion  of  history  on  which  we  now  enter,  be- 
ginning with  the  foundation  of  Moscow,  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  accession  of  the  Romanoff  dynasty.  The 
first  coincides  in  time  with  what  in  Europe  may  be 
called  the  beginning  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  after  the  close  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Popes  and  Emperors.  The  second  coincides  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  struggles  of  the  Eiuropean  Reformar 
tion  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

In  the  gradual  consolidation  of  the  Church  of  Russia^ 
which  took  place  during  this  period,  there  concurred 
three  leading  institutions  and  two  leading  eventa 
These  correspond  to  analogous  institutions  and  events 
in  mediaBval  Europe,  and  thus  convey  similar  instruo 
^on,  but  varied  by  the  peculiar  differences  of  East  and 
West 

L  Leaving  the  continuous  narrative  to  be  read  in  the 
characteristic  and  forcible  history  of  Andrew  Mouraviefl^^ 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  salient  points. 

1  I  must  also  express  m^  personal  obligadons  to  the  Author. 
64 
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First  is  the  Czar.    In  the  West^  as  well  as  in  the  Eait^ 
TheCsar.    \\.e  framework  of  all  religious  and  civil  instito* 
tions  was  moulded  on  the  idea  of  a  Holy  Boman  ioh 
pire  succeeding  to  the  Pagan  Roman  Empire  of  fbimer 
times.     But  in  the  West  this  institution  has  signally 
failed,  as  in  the  East  it  has  signally  succeeded.    Charie- 
magne  was  a  much  greater  man  than  any  of  the  Russiiui 
potentates  before  the  time  of  Peter.     His  coronation  by 
Leo  was  a  much  more  striking  coronation  than  any  tliat 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  even  of  the  greatest  Russian  fin* 
perors.     The  theory  of  his  Empire  was  defended  by 
Dante  with  far  more  genius  and  zeal  than  ever  was  the 
theory  of  the  White  Czar  by  any  poet  or  philosopher 
of  Russia.     But,  nevertheless,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
has  faded  away,  whilst  "  the  new  C83sar  of  the  Empire 
^  of  Orthodoxy  "  *  still  stands.     In  part  this  difference  is 
owing  to  the  fundamental  diversity  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  characters.     In  part,  however,  it  was  fostered 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Russian  history, 
and  obtained  an  importance  in  the  Russian  Church  and 
Empire  bcjond  what  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  ten* 
dency  in  other  regions  of  the  East     The  very  slowness 
of  the  growth  of  the  institution  indicates  the  depth  of 
its  roots  in   the  national  character  and  history.     The 
transformation  of  the  Grand-Princes  of  Kieff,  Vladimir, 
and  Novgorod  into  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  and  of  the 
Czar  of  Muscovy  into  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias^ 
was  not  the  work  of  a  day  or  a  century ;  it  was  the 
necessity  of  the  long-sustained  wars  with  Tartars,  Pole% 
and  Swedes ;  it  was  the  craving  for  union  amongst  the 
several  Princes ;  it  was  the  inheritance  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  through  the  intermarriage  of 
Ivan  m.  with  the  daughter  of  the  last  Pala^ologus;  it 

1  So  the  Czar  Alexis  was  formally  addressed  by  the  German  Emperor 
(Trmvels  of  Macarius,  770.) 
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was  the  earnest  desire  for  peace  under  one  head^  after 
fhe  long  wars  of  the  Pretenders ;  it  was  the  hoinogene- 
ousness  of  the  vast  Empire,  uniting  itself  under  one 
common  ruler.  The  political  position  of  the  Czar  or 
Bmperor  is  not  within  our  province,  but  his  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  position  transpires  through  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  Church.  He  is  the  father  of  the  whole 
patriarchal  community.  The  veneration  for  him  waa  in 
the  Middle  Ages  almost,  it  is  said,  as  if  he  were  Christ^ 
Himself  The  line  of  Grecian  Emperors,  so  it  was  said 
even  by  Orientals,  had  been  stained  with  heresy  and 
iconoclasm:  never  the  line  of  the  Orthodox  Czars  of 
Muscovy.*    "  He  who  blasphemes  his  Maker  meets  with 

•  forgiveness  amongst  men,  but  he  who  reviles  the  Em- 
**  peror  is  sure  to  lose  his  head.'*  *    "  God  and  the  Prince 

•  will  it,  God  and  the  Prince  know  it,"  *  were  the  two 
arguments,  moral  and  intellectual,  against  which  there 
was  no  appeal.  ^  So  live  your  Imperial  Majesty,  here 
^  is  my  head ; "  "  I  have  seen  the  laughing  eyes  of  the 

•  Czar : "  these  were  the  usual  expressions  of  loyalty.* 
He  was  the  keeper  of  the  keys  and  the  body-servant  of 
€k>d.*  His  coronation,  even  at  the  present  time,  j,^^  ^^^^ 
is  not  a  mere  ceremony,  but  a  historical  event  °*^***°- 
and  solemn  consecration.  It  is  preceded  by  fasting  and 
seclusion,  and  takes  place  in  the  most  sacred  church  in 
Russia ;  the  Emperor,  not  as  in  the  corresponding  forms 
of  European  investiture  a  passive  recipient,  but  himself 
the  principal  figure  in  the  whole  scene ;  himself  reciting 
aloud  the  confession  of  the  Orthodox  faith;  himself 
alone  on  his  knees,  amidst  the  assembled  multitude, 
offering  up  the  prayer  of  intercession  for  the  Empire; 
himself  placing  his  own  crown  with  his  own  hands  on 

1  Macarios,  L  401.  4  Strahl,  ii.  65. 

s  Ibid.  iL  45.  5  Tracts  on  Muscovite  Religion,  87. 

8  n>id.  iL  78.  6  Urid.  88. 
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his  own  head ;  himself  entering  through  the  sacred 
doors  of  the  innermost  sanctuary,  and  taking  firom  tiie 
altar  the  elements  of  the  hread  and  wine,  of  which  then 
and  there,  in  virtue  of  his  consecration,  he  communicatei 
with  bishops,  priests,  and  deacona  In  every  conside^ 
Q.ble  church  is  placed  a  throne  in  front  of  the  altar,  as 
if  in  constant  expectation  of  the  sudden  apparition  of 
the  Sovereign.  In  every  meeting,  council,  or  college,  is 
placed  the  sacred  triangular  "mirror,"  *^the  mirror  of 
"  conscience,"  as  it  is  called,  which  represents  the  Inh 
perial  presence,  and  solemnizes,  as  if  by  an  actual  con- 
secration, the  business  to  be  transacted. 

In  the  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  within 
The  cmthe.  the  Kremlin,  lie,  each  in  his  place,  their  coffins 

dral  of  the  n      i        i  •  ^ 

Archangel,  ranged  around  the  wall,  the  long  succession  of 
Czars,  from  the  founder  of  Moscow  to  the  predecessor 
of  the  founder  of  Petersburg.     Round  the  walls,  above 
each  coffin,  are  the  figures  painted  in  long  white  robes, 
each  with  a  glory  round  his  head,  not  the  glory  of 
saintly  canonization,^  but  of  that  Imperial  canonization 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.     Twice  a  year  a  funeral 
service  is  performed  for  the  sins  of  all  of  them.     Of  all 
those  who  there  lie  buried,  under  "  that  burden  of  sins,** 
—  so  the  service  solemnly  expresses  it,  —  "voluntary 
or  "involuntary,  known  to  themselves  or  unknown," — 
none  more  strangely  and  insignificantly  indicates  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Russian  Czar,  or  the  hold  which 
the  office  had  acquired  on  the  people,  than  he  who,  as 
the  first  crowned  and  anointed  Czar  of  Muscovy,  lies 
next  the  altar,  in  the  most  sacred  place,  Ivan  or  John 
IV.,  surnamed  "  the  Terrible." 

Without  dwelling  on  the  details  of  his  life,  his  history 
Te^bil  ^^^^  serve  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  us  some 
twi.^^^   peculiarities  of  this  aspect  of  the  Russian  Church. 

1  Althoagb  it  was  taken  for  such  by  the  Syrian  travellers.    Macarius,  u.  44. 
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y '  His  career  has  a  dramatic  interest  of  its  own^  unlike 
that  of  most  of  the  great  tyrants  of  the  world.  From 
a:  youth  of  barbarous  profligacy  he  was  reclaimed  sud- 
denly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  entirely,  by  the  joint  ef- 
forts of  his  wife  Anastasia,  of  the  monk  Sylvester,  and 
of  the  noble  Adasheffi  For  thirteen  years  under  their 
influence  he  led  not  only  a  pure  and  good  life,  but  a 
career  of  brilliant  success  long  unknown  in  the  Russian 
annals.  « It  was  as  if  a  cloud  which  had  before  con- 
^  cealed  Russia  from  the  eyes  of  Europe  was  suddenly 
•drawn  asunder,  and  revealed  to  them  at  the  moment 
'^  of  their  greatest  need,  against  the  aggressive  power 

•  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  a  yoimg  Christian  hero  at 
'^  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  to  be  the  vanguard  and 

*  support  of  Christendom."^  But  this  was  only  tran- 
sient At  the  end  of  thirteen  years  these  good  influ- 
ences were  partly  withdrawn  and  partly  crushed.  He 
returned  once  more  to  far  worse  than  his  youthful 
vices;  insanity  blended  itself  with  furious  passion,  and, 
although  sparks  of  religion  still  remained,  at  times 
bursting  forth  into  fervent  devption,  although  noble 
schemes  of  civilization  hovered  before  his  mind  al- 
yrBj&f  and  kept  his  name  in  sight  before  the  Western 
world,  yet,  if  we  may  believe  half  the  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  stands  unrivalled,  at  least  amongst  Chris- 
tian sovereigns,  in  his  preeminence  of  wickedness. 

He  is  the  first  Russian  Prince  who  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  West*  He  corresponded  with  and 
courted  our  own  Elizabeth.*  It  is  interestirtg  to  reflect 
that  probably  he  was  the  first  great  political  personage 

>  Palmer's  Orthodox  Communion^  p.  48. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  him  are  drawn  Hooker's  almost  contempo- 
nueoiifl  descriptions  of  a  prosperous  but  wicked  potentate,  dcli;;hting  in  the 
awe  which  he  inspires,  and  in  the  thought  that  **  the  enormity  of  his  crimes 
b  abore  all  reach  of  law."  Sermon  on  Pride  (vol.  iii.  pt  ii.  pp.  753,  754, 
787).  3  CoUlns,  47. 
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who  claimed  and  who  received  the  promise  of  the  rij^t 
of  asylum  in  England,  in  case  of  a  revolution  in  his  own 
country ;  and  also  that  to  this  communication  we  owe 
the  first  distinct  description  of  Russian  life  and  religion 
by  an  Englishman,  in  the  Journal  of  Sir  Jerome  Honey, 
employed  as  messenger  between  Ivan  and  EUzabedi 
There  is  something  almost  Shaksperian  in  the  delinesr 
tion  which  Horsey  gives  of  the  last  time  he  saw  tbe 
ti'emendous  Emperor:  — 

"  God  would  not  leave  this  cruelty  and  barbfirism  nnpunnbei 
A.D.  1584    Not  long  after,  he,  the  Emperor,  fell  out  in  rage  mik 
his  eldest  son  Charrowich   [the  Czaroviteh]   Ivan  for  haTmg 
some  commiseration  of  these  distressed  poor  Christians ;  and 
but  for  commanding  an  officer  to  give  a  gentleman  a  wamnt 
for  5  or  6  post-horses,  sent  in  his  affidrs,  without  the  kmg't 
leave,  and  some  other  jealousy  of  greatness  and  too  good  ^piih 
ion  of  tlie  people  as  he  thought,  strake  him  in  his  fhiy  a  box 
on  the  ear  or  thrust  at  him  with  his  piked  staff;  who  took  it  le 
tenderly,  fell  into  a  burning  fever,  and  died  Tinthin  three  daji 
after.     Whereat  the  Emperor  tore  his  hair  and  beard  like  a  mtd 
man,  lamentincr  and  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  son.     (But  the 
kincrdom  had  the  greatest  loss,  the  hope  of  their  comfort,  a  wise, 
mild,  and  most  worthy  prince,  of  heroical  condition,  of  comdj 
presence,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  beloved  and  lamented  of 
all  men  :  was  buried  in  Michaela  Sweat  [S.  Michael]  Arch- 
angel church,  with  jewels,  precious   stones,  and  apparel,  put 
into   his   tomb   with   his   corpse,   worth   50   thousand   pounds, 
watched  by  twelve  citizens  every  night  by  change,  dedicated 
unto  his  saint  John  and  Michael  Archangel,  to  keep  both  body 
and  treasure.)^ 

'*  The  old  Emperor  was  carried  every  day  in  his  chair  into 
his  treasury.  One  day  he  beckoned  to  me  to  follow.  I  stood 
among  the  rest  venturously,  and  heard  him  call  for  some  pre- 
cious stones  and  jewels.  Told  the  Prince  and  nobles  present 
before  and  about  him  the  vertue  of  such  and  such,  which  I  ob- 

1  Travels  of  Horsey,  178, 199. 
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•erved,  and  do  pray  I  may  a  little  digress  to  declare  for  my  own 
memory's  sake. 

**  *  The  load-stone,'  he  said,  *  you  all  know  hath  great  and 
hidden  vertue,  without  which  the  seas  that  compass  the  world 
are  not  navigable,  nor  the  bounds  nor  circle  of  the  earth  cannot 
be  known.  Mahomet,  the  Persian's  Prophet,  his  tomb  of  steel 
hangs  in  their  Rapatta  at  Darbent  most  miraculously.' 

*^  Caused  the  waiters  to  bring  a  chain  of  needles  touched  by 
this  load-stone,  hanged  all  one  by  the  other.  ^  This  fair  coral 
and  this  fair  turcas  you  see ;  take  in  your  hand  ;  of  his  nature 
are  orient  colors ;  put  them  on  my  hand  and  arm.  I  am  poi- 
soned with  disease  ;  you  see  they  show  their  vertue  by  the 
change  of  their  pure  color  into  pale :  declares  my  a.  d.  I58i. 
.death.  Reach  out  my  staff  royal ;  an  unicorn's  horn  ga]> 
nished  with  very  fair  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds  and 
Other  precious  stones  that  are  rich  in  value ;  cost  70  thousand 
marks  sterling  of  David  Gower,  from  the  fowlkers  of  Oua- 
borghe.^     Seek  out  for  some  spiders.' 

*^  Caused  his  physician,  Johannes  Lloff,  to  scrape  a  circle 
thereof  upon  the  table ;  put  within  it  one  spider  and  so  one 
other  and  died,  and  some  other  without  that  ran  alive  apace 
from  it.  '  It  is  too  late,  it  will  not  preserve  me.  Behold 
these  precious  stones.  This  diamond  is  the  orient's  richest  and 
most  precious  of  all  other.  I  never  affected  it ;  it  restrains  fury 
and  luxury,  [gives  ?]  abstinence  and  chastity ;  the  least  parcel 
-of  it  in  powder  will  poison  a  horse  given  to  drink,  much  more  a 
man.'  Points  at  the  ruby.  ^  O  !  tins  is  most  comfortable  to 
the  heart,  brain,  vigor  and  memory  of  man,  clarifies  congealed 
and  corrupt  blood.'  Then  at  the  emerald.  *  The  nature  of  the 
rainbow  ;  this  precious  stone  is  an  enemy  to  unclcanness.  The 
sapphire  I  greatly  delight  in ;  it  preserves  and  increaseth  cotup^ 
age,  joys  the  heart,  pleasing  to  all  the  vital  senses,  precious  and 
very  sovereign  for  the  eyes,  clears  the  sight,  takes  away  blood- 
shot, and  strengthens  the  muscles  and  strings  thereof.'  Then 
takes  the  onyx  in  hand.  *  All  these  are  God's  wonderful  gifts, 
secrets  in  nature,  and  yet  reveals  them  to  man's  use  and  contem- 
plation, as  friends  to  grace  and  virtue  and  enemies  to  vice.  I 
&int,  carry  me  away  till  another  time.' 

1  Qa.  **  the  Fnggeiv  [the  great  merchant  family]  of  Augsbuig." 
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**  In  the  afternoon  peruseth  over  his  will  afid  jet  thinks  not  to 
die :  he  hath  been  bewitched  in  that  phice,  and  often  times  nn- 
witched  again  ;  but  now  the  devil  fails.  Commands  the  master 
of  his  apotheke  and  physicians  to  prepare  and  attend  fortius 
solace  and  batliing  ;  looks  for  the  goodness  of  the  sign  ;  sends  his 
fiivorite  to  his  witches  again  to  know  their  calculations.  He 
comes  and  tells  them  the  Emperor  will  bury  or  bum  themill 
quick  for  their  false  illusions  and  lies.  The  day  is  come ;  he  is 
as  heart  whole  as  ever  he  was.  *  Sir,  be  not  so  wrathAil.  Toil 
know  the  day  is  come  and  ends  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.'  He 
hastes  him  to  the  Emperor:  made  great  preparation  for  the  bath. 
About  the  third  hour  of  the  day  the  Emperor  went  into  it, 
solaced  himself  and  made  merry  with  pleasant  songs  as  he  useth 
to  do :  came  out  about  the  seventh  hour  well  refreshed ;  brought 
forth  ;  sets  him  down  upon  his  bed ;  calls  Rodovone  Boerken,  a 
gentleman  whom  he  favored,  to  bring  the  chess-board.  He  sets 
bis  men  ;  all  saving  the  king,  which  by  no  means  he  could  not 
make  stand  in  his  place  with  the  rest  upon  tlie  plain  board ;  his 
chief  favorite  and  Boris  Fedorowich  Goddorove  and  others  about 
him.  The  Emperor  in  his  loose  gown,  shirt  and  linen  hose,  fidnts 
and  falls  backward.  Great  outcry  and  stir ;  one  sent  for  aqua 
vitae,  another  to  tlie  apotheke  for  *  marigold  and  *  rose  water,  and 
to  call  'his  ghostly  father  and'  the  physicians.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  strangled  and  stark  dead." 

Out  of  the  history  of  this  wild  monster  two  points 
A.  D.  1533-  ™*'^y  be  specially  dwelt  upon  as  illustrating  the 
^^^  position  of  the  Eussiah  religion. 

First,  his  union  of  frantic  excesses  of  wickedness  with 
Union  of  apparently  sincere  bursts  of  religious  feeling 
Md  wlITk!!  renders  him,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  in- 
edness.  staucc  which  history  furnishes  of  the  combinar 
tion  of  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  moral  precepts  of 
religion  with  at  least  an  occasional  observance  of  its 
ceremonial  and  devotional  duties.  Antinomianism  is 
the  reproach  of  the  lower  and  coarser  forms  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Louis  XL  is  a  standing  disgrace  to 
the  Roman  Church.     But  these  instances  are  exceeded, 
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both  in  the  depth  of  their  wickedness  and  the  fervor  of 
their  zeal,  by  Ivan  the  Terrible.  A  single  passage  out 
of  many  will  suffice.  He  retired  sometimes  for  weeks 
together  to  a  monastery  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
near  Moscow.  He  rang  the  bell  for  matins  himself  at 
three  in  the  morning.  During  the  services,  which  lasted 
seven  hours,  he  read,  chanted,  and  prayed  with  such 
fervor  that  the  marks  of  his  prostrations  remained  on 
his  forehead.  At  dinner,  whilst  his  attendants  sat  like 
mutes,  he  read  books  of  religious  instruction.  In  the 
intervals  he  went  to  the  dungeons  under  the  monastery 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  his  prisoners  tortured,  and  al- 
ways returned,  it  was  observed,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  delight.^ 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Oriental  forms  of  Christianity 
are  more  exposed  than  others  to  this  danger  of  uniting 
the  form  of  godliness  with  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  then 
the  history  of  Ivan  is  a  warning  which  should  never  be 
absent  from  the  mind  of  any  adherent  or  of  any  admirer 
of  the  Eastern  Church.  His  life  reads  a  lesson  in  which 
every  Christian  community  is  deeply  concerned,  but 
none  more  so  than  the  Church  and  Empire  of  Russia. 

But,  moreover,  terrible,  loathsome,  widespread  as  were 
his  crimes  and  cruelties,  he  reigned  not  only  j^^^,^^ 
without  personal  danger,  but  almost,  it  may  be  **  ^*"* 
said,  with  personal  popularity.  When  he  oflFered  to 
abdicate,  when  he  drove  oflF  from  the  Kremlin  in  his 
sledges  to  his  retreat  at  AlexandroflJ  the  people  were  in 
despair.  What  would  have  seemed  to  us  a  deliverance 
beyond  all  hope  seemed  to  them  a  calamity  beyond  all 
endurance.  They  could  not  live  without  a  Czar;  and 
when,  as  a  Czar,  he  returned,  to  mangle,  torture,  and 
dishonor  his  subjects,  he  died,  not  by  the  hand  of  any 
assassin,  but  in  the  agonies  of  his  own  remorse.     la 

I  Earamsin,  ix.  808. 
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foreigners,  even  then,  he  excited  dread  and  indignation; 
and  the  English  merchant  describes  how  he  ^  was  smnp- 

*  tnously  entombed  in  the  Archangel  church,  where  he, 
^  though  guarded  day  and  night,  remains  a  fearful  spec- 

*  tacle  to  the  memory  of  such  as  pass  by,  or  hear  his 
'name  spoken  of,  who  were  entreated   to  cross  and 

*  bless  themselves  for  his  resurrection  again."*  But  this 
feeling  was  one,  with  his  own  countrymen,  not  of 
tinmingled  horror.  The  epithet  which  we  render 
•Terrible,"  in  the  original  expresses  rather  the  idea 
of  ^  Awful,"  the  feeling  with  which  the  Athenians 
would  have  regarded,  not  Periander  or  Dionysius,  but 
the  Eumenides.  His  memory  still  lives  amongst  the 
peasants  as  of  one  who  was  a  Czar  indeed.  The  stories 
of  his  nailing  the  hat  of  the  ambassador  to  his  head, 
and  of  his  driving  his  huge  iron  walking-staff  thiou^ 
the  foot  of  one  whose  attention  he  wished  to  secure,  are 
regarded  rather  as  the  playful  condescension  of  some 
great  Leviathan,  than  as  the  unfeeling  cruelties  of  a 
wicked  prince.^ 

II.   The  Czar  was  the  first  person  in  the  Church,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Russia  was  the  second.    The 
noiitan  of     holy  city  of  Kieff  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
earliest  seat  of  the  Russian  Primacy.     This  was 
the  traditional  scene  of  S.  Andrew's  preaching,  the  ac- 
tual scene  of  Vladimir's  first  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
But  the  ultimate  and  permanent  seat  of  the  Russian 
Primates  was  Moscow,  which  was  in  fact  their  creation. 
A.  D.  1326.   When  the  Grand-Prince  Ivan  I.  was  doubtfully 
establishing  his  habitation  on  the  Kremlin  hill,  his  deter- 
mination was  fixed  and  steadied  by  the  council  of  Peter 
the  Metropolitan.     "If  thou  wilt  comfort  my  old  age, 
*^  if  thou  wilt  build  here  a  temple  worthy  of  the  Mother 

*  of  God,  thou  shalt  then  be  more  glorious  than  cdl  the 

1  I  heard  of  these  stories  myself  bat  thQy  are  also  given  in  Collins,  45. 
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^  other  princes,  and  thy  posterity  shall  become  great 
^  My  bones  shall  remain  m  this  city ;  prelates  shall  re- 
^joice  to  dwell  in  it;  and  the  hands  of  its  princes  jshall 
•^  be  on  the  neck  of  our  enemies."  ^ 

The  heart  of  Moscow  is  the  Kremlin,  and  the  heart 
of  the  Kremlin  is  the  Patriarchal  Cathedral,  the  The  Patd- 
Church  of  the  Assumption  or  Repose  of  the  cathedni. 
Virgin.  It  is,  in  dimensions,  what  in  the  West  woidd 
be  called  a  chapel  rather  than  a  cathedral  But  it  is  so 
fraught  with  recollectionf^  so  teeming  with  worshippers, 
BO  bursting  with  tombs  and  pictures,  from  the  pavement 
up  to  the  cupola,  that  its  smallness  of  space  is  forgotten 
in  the  fulness  of  its  content&  On  the  platform  of  its 
nave,  from  Ivan  the  Terrible  downwards  to  this  day, 
the  Czars  have  been  crowned.  Along  its  altar  screen 
are  deposited  the  most  sacred  pictures  of  Russia :  that^ 
painted  by  the  Metropolitan  Peter;  this,  sent  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  Manuel ;  that,  brought  by  Vladimir  from 
Kherson.  High  in  the  cupola  is  the  chapel,  where,  as 
at  the  summit  of  the  Russian  Church,  the  Russian  Pri- 
mates were  elected.  In  the  depth  of  the  throne,  behind 
the  altar,  is  the  sacred  picture  which  commemorates  the 
original  rock  of  Kiefi^  whence  the  see  of  Moscow  was 
hewn.  Round  the  walls  are  buried  the  Primates  of  the 
Church;  at  the  four  comers,  here  as  in  all  Oriental 
buildings  the  place  of  honor,  lie  those  most  higUy 
venerated. 

It  was  by  gradual  changes  the  Metropolitans  of  the 
Russian  Church  were  rendered  independent  of  Ccnena 
Constantinople.    Jonah,  in   the  middle  of  the  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  first  in  whose  ap-  iunt. 
pointment  ^the  Great  Church"  had  no  direct  share. 
And  in  the  century  after  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, the  Patriarch  Jeremiah,  in  1587,  consented  to  turn 
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the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  into  a  P&triarch  in  the  pe^ 
son  of  Job ;  the  Patriarchate  of  Russia  thus,  according 
to  a  theory  which  has  been  advanced  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  supplying  the  place  of  the  Patriarch  of  Rome, 
vacated,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  schism  ^  of  the  Roman 
Bishop.  But  those  external  changes  affected  very 
slightly  the  character  and  bearing  of  those  who  filled 
the  see.  An  almost  uniform  spirit  breathes  through 
them  all.  Hard  by,  in  the  neighboring  convent^  lies 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous,  Alexis  the  Won- 
derworker, whose  grave  is  still  visited  by  every  80ve^ 
eign  on  his  entrance  into  Moscow.  ^  Whose  tomb  'u 
this?"  asked  Davoust,  in  the  French  occupation;  and 
on  being  told,  he  replied,  "  Let  the  old  man  rest"  What 
the  French  general  thus  expressed  on  the  impulse  rf 
the  moment  is  the  feeling  with  which  history  may  re- 
gard, with  one  or  two  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  no- 
ticed, the  whole  series  of  these  ancient  prelates.  **Let 
the  old  men  rest." 

They  were   mostly   blameless   and   venerable  men; 
some  had  not  unimportant  parts  to  play  in  the  leading 
events   of  Russian   history.     The   personal   veneration 
shown  to  them,  as  still  to  their  successors,  probably  ex- 
ceeded the  respect  attaching  to  ecclesiastics  of  the  West 
When  the  present  aged  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  leaves 
the  cathedral,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  he  can  struggle 
through  the  crowd,  who,  were  he  of  pure  gold  and  did 
every  touch  carry  away  a  particle,  could  hardly  press 
more  eagerly  to  devour  his  hand  with  kisses,  or  lay  a 
finger  on  the  hem  of  his  garment.    And  when  he  drives 
away  in  his  state  carriage,  dra>vn  by  six  black  horses, 
every  one  stands  bareheaded  in  the  street  as  he  passes, 
and  the  bells  of  the  innumerable  churches  and  chapels 

^  See  the  Vindication  of  the  See  of  Constantinople  (before  quoted  in  Lec- 
ture L  p.  103,)  hy  Gregory,  the  Secretary  of  the  Synod,  p.  158. 
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of  Moscow,  as  the  carriage  rolls  by,  join  in  an  ever 
increasing  river  of  sound,  tributary  streams  of  all 
dimensions,  from  the  tinkling  of  a  brook  to  the  roaring 
of  a  cataract,  falling  in  and  telling  the  course  of  his 
loute  long  after  he  is  out  of  sight. 

But  neither  the  grandeur  of  the  office,  nor  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  has  ever  raised  the  Primates 
of  Russia  to  a  level  of  political  importance,  I  will  not 
say  with  the  Popes,  but  even  with  the  prelates  of 
Surope.  They  have  always  been  the  supporters,  not 
the  rivals,  of  the  throne.  There  has  been  no  Hilde- 
brand,  no  Becket,  no  Anselm  amongst  them.  Of  the 
four  who  rest  in  the  four  comers  of  the  cathedral, 
Peter,  the  first  Metropolitan,  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  co-founder  of  Moscow  with  the  first  Ivan ;  Jonah 
vas  the  prelate  who  made  the  see  independent  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  Hermogenes  died  a  victim  to  the  Polish 
invaders ;  Philip  alone  came  into  collision  with  s.  pwiip. 
the  Imperial  power,  and  that  was  expressly  and  dis- 
tinctly with  the  personal  cruelties,  not  with  the  secular 
authority,  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.    "  As  the  image  of  the 

*  Divinity,  I  reverence  thee ;  as  a  man,  thou  a.  d.  i668. 
*art  but  dust  and  ashes."  It  is  a  true  glory  of  the 
Bussian  Church,  and  an  example  to  the  hierarchy  of 
all  churches,  that  its  one  martyred  prelate  should  have 
Buffered,  not  for  any  high  ecclesiastical  pretensions,  but 
in  the  simple  cause  of  justice  and  mercy.  ^  Silence,'* 
he  said,  as  he  rebuked  the  Czar,  "lays  sin  upon  the 

*  soul,  and  brings  death  to  the  whole  people.  ...  I  am 
^  a  stranger  and  a  pilgrim  upon  earth,  as  all  my  fathers 

*  were,  and  I  am  ready  to  suffer  for  the  truth.  Where 
^  would  my  faith  be  if  I  kept  silence  ?  .  .  .  Here  we 
^  are  offering  up  the  bloodless  sacrifice  to  the  Lord ; 
^  while  behind  the  altar  flows  the  innocent  blood  of 
^  Christian  men."    As  he  was  dragged  away  from  the 
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cathedral,  his  one  word  was  ^Pray.*^  As  he  rieceited 
hi9  executioners  in  the  narrow  cell  of  his  prison  in  the 
convent  of  Twer,  his  one  word  was  ^  Perform  thy  nris- 
^  sfon."  ^  That  narrow  cell,  now  locked  up  and  almost 
forgotten,  is  more  truly  deserving  the  name  of  *  lie 
^  Martyrdom  ^  than  the  spot  where  our  English  primate 
fell,  with  more  spirit,  but  not  with  more  courage,  and 
certainly  not  with  a  better  cause,  nor  with  more  meek- 
ness or  charity.  The  death  of  Philip  of  Moscow,  how- 
ever obscure  in  ecclesiastical  annals,  is  at  least  valtmble 
as  a  proof  that  in  order  to  secure  a  protest  against  the 
lust  and  cruelty  of  sovereigns,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  perpetual  irritation  between  the  powers  of 
Church  and  State.  One  such  prelate  occurs  in  the 
Kussian  history,  and  he  more  in  appearance  than  in 
fact  But  he,  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  lies  far  away  from 
his  predecessors  at  Moscow,  and  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  mediaeval  age,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

in.  I  pass  to  the  third  ecclesiastical  power  in  the 
Monastic  Russian  commonwealth  —  the  Monastic  orders. 
•**•"•  Here,  as  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occasion* 
we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  all  the  Western  ideas 
of  beneficence,  learning,  preaching,  such  as  we  ascribe 
to  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  or  Dominicans;  of 
statecraft,  energy,  and  policy,  such  as  we  ascribe  to  the 
Jesuits.  These  developments  of  the  system  are,  a^ 
cording  to  the  view  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East,  an  infringement  of  the  contemplative  ascetic  cha^ 
acter  of  the  anchorets  and  coenobites  of  antiquity.  In 
the  dark  forests  of  Muscovy,  in  the  frozen  waters  of 
Archangel,  is  carried  out  the  same  rigid  system,  at  least 
in  outward  form,  that  was  bom  and  niuiiured  in  the 
burning  desert  of  the  Thebaid. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  have  not  been  without  their 

»  Mouravleff;  17a,  177, 179.  «  Lecture  I.  p.  IIS. 
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in^uence ;  an  influence  veiy  similar  to  that  which  was 
exercised  by  their  spiritual  ancestors,  the  ascetics  of 
Egypt. 

There  is  no  variety  of  monastic  orders  in  Russia. 
The  one  name  of  the  Black  Clergy  is  applied  to  all 
alike.  The  one  rule  of  S.  Basil  governs  them  alL 
But^  for  convenience,  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes :  the  Hermits  and  the  Monks. 

1..  Even  at  the  present  day  the  influence  of  a  hermit 
in  Russia  is  beyond  what  it  is  in  any  other  part  The  Henuts. 
of  the  world.  Only  a  short  time  since  died  an  ancho- 
ret^ who  for  twenty  years  had  lived  in  absolute  solitude, 
except  when  he  came  out  once  a  year  to  receive  the 
Eucharist  on  Easter^lay,  and  who  yet,  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  was  consulted  in  the  belief  of  his  practical 
sagacity  far  and  wide  through  the  Empire.     "  It  was  as 

*  if  by  the  concentration  of  his  will  he  had  acquired  a 

*  ynd  of  magnetic  power  "  —  so  it  was  described  to  me 
by  one  who  had  heard  much  of  him  —  "  over  all  who 
^  came  within  his  reacL"  In  earlier  times  this  sanctity 
had  acquired  a  still  stronger  hold.  Anthony  and  Theo- 
doaius  in  the  caves  of  Kieff*  were  the  direct  imitators 
of  Anthony  and  Hilarion  in  Egypt,  and  their  dried 
skeletons  still  attract  pilgrims  from  the  utmost  bounds 
of  Kamtschatka.  The  pillar  hermits,  imitators  of 
Simeon  Stylites,  never  reached  the  West,  but  were  to 
be  found  in  the  heart  of  Russia.*  But  there  was  a 
further  and  a  more  noble  function  which  these  wild 
hermits  exercised.  Let  me  describe  them  as  they  ap- 
peared to  English  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
?  There  are  certain  eremites,  who  use  to  go  ^.  p.  i5»- 
"  stark  naked,  save  a  clout  about  their  middle,  *^^^ 

*^  with  their  hair  hanging  long  and  wildly  about  their 

1  NicetM,  at  Peryaslav.  Strahl,  138 ;  a.  d.  1086. 
*  Fletcher,  Russian  Commonwealth,  117. 
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^  shoulderB,  and  many  of  them  with  an  irpn  collar  or 
**  chain  about  their  necks  or  middles  even  in  the  very 
*^  extremity  of  winter.  These  they  take  as  prophets 
^  and  men  of  great  holiness,  giving  them  a  liberty  to 
*  speak  what  they  list  without  any  controlment^  though 
"  it  be  of  the  very  highest  himself  So  that  if  he  re- 
**  prove  any  openly,  in  what  sort  soever,  they  answer 
^  nothing,  but  that  it  is  Po  GrecutJiy  'for  their  sins!  And 
^  if  any  of  them  take  some  piece  of  sale  ware  from  any 
^  man's  shop  as  he  passeth  by,  to  give  where  he  list» 
**  he  thinketh  himself  much  beloved  of  God,  and  much 
^  beholden  to  the  holy  man  for  taking  it  in  that  sort 
**  The  people  liketh  very  well  of  them,  because  they  we 
^  as  pasquils  [pasquins]  to  note  their  great  men's  findtfi^ 
^  that  no  man  else  dare  speak  o£  Yet  it  falleth  out 
^  sometimes  that  for  this  rude  liberty  which  they  take 
"  upon  them,  after  a  counterfeit  manner  by  imitation  of 
^  prophets,  they  are  made  away  in  secret ;  as  was  one 
^  or  two  of  them  in  the  late  Emperor's  time  for  being 
^  overbold  in  speaking  against  his  government  ...  Of 
"  this  kind  there  are  not  many,  because  it  is  a  very 
"hard  and  cold  profession  to  go  naked  in  Russia, 
**  especially  in  winter." 

Of  those  thus  described,  three  may  be  selected:  — 
"  There  is  one  at  this  time  that  walketh  naked  about 
**the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  inveigheth  commonly 
**  against  the  state  and  government,  especially  against 
**the  Godonofis."  [That  is,  the  high  family  who  at  that 
time  were  ^^  thought  to  be  oppressors  of  the  common- 
"  wealth,"  and  of  whom  the  chief  has  ever  since  by  the 
popular  voice,  of  which  this  hermit  was  the  powerful 
mouthpiece,  been  condemned  as  the  author  of  the 
serfdom  of  the  Russian  peasantry.] 

"  Another  there  was,  one  whom  they  ca:lled  Basil,  that 
•^  would   take   upon   him  to  reprove  the  old  Emperor 
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^  [the  terrible  Ivan]  for  all  his  cruelty  and  oppression 

*  done  towards  the  people.   His  body  they  have  g^j,  ^f 

*  translated  into  a  sumptuous  church  near  the  ^°*^^'^- 
•'Emperor's    house    in    Moscow,   and    have    canonized 

*  him  for  a  saint"  That  sumptuous  church  remains,  a 
monument  of  the  mad  hennit  It  is  the  cathedral  im- 
mediately outside  the  Kremlin  walls,  well  termed  ^  the 

*  dream  of  a  diseased  imagination."  It  was  built  a.  d.  1544. 
according  to  the  barbarous  caprice  of  Ivan  IV.  to  com- 
memorate his  conquest  of  Kazan.  Hundreds  of  artists 
were  kidnapped  from  Lubeck  to  erect  it,  pagoda  on 
pagoda,  cupola  on  cupola,  staircase  upon  staircase,  pin- 
nacle on  pinnacle,  —  red,  blue,  green,  and  gold ;  chapel 
within  chapel,  altar  above  altar,  to  see  how  many  could 
be  congregated  under  a  single  roof.  Day  by  day,  it  is 
Baid,  he  sat  in  the  small  belfry  tower  on  the  Kremlin 
walls,  to  watch  its  completion ;  and,  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, put  out  the  eyes  of  tlxe  architect,  that  no  finer 
work  might  ever  be  executed.  Yet  in  this  favorite 
church  of  a  worse  than  Ahab  was  interred,  as  though 
he  and  his  people  were  unconscious  of  any  inconsistency, 
the  body  of  one  who  was  dreaded  by  him,  and  revered 
by  the  people  almost  as  a  second  Elijah.  He  lies  in  the 
most  costly  of  the  many  chapels;  his  iron  chains  and 
collar  hang  over  his  bones,  and  his  name,  ^'  S.  Basil,"  has 
Buperseded  the  earlier  title  which  the  Czar  had  given  it^ 
''the  Protection  of  Our  Lady,"  in  allusion  to  the  con- 
quest of  Kazan,  which  it  commemorated.  Of  all  the 
buildings  in  Moscow  it  makes  the  deepest  impression ; 
it  stands  alone,  as  a  fitting  monument  of  the  mad  Czar 
and  of  his  mad  reprover. 

Another,  who   lived   at  the   same  time,  Nicolas  of 
Pskofl^  or  Plescow,  is  thus  described  by  Horsed',  Nicolas  of 

I'lcscow 

who  had  himself  met  him.  ^  I  saw  this  impostor  a.d.  1570. 

*  or  magician^  a  foul  creature ;  went  naked  both  in  win- 

66 
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^  ter  and  summer :  he  endured  both  extreme  heat  and 
^ frost;  did  many  things  through  the  naagical  illnsioitf 
^of  the  devil;  much  followed^  praised  and  renowBed 
"both  by  prince  and  people.  He  did  much  good"* 
when  Ivan  came  to  his  native  town  of  Plescow,  with  tbe 
savage  intention  of  massacring  the  whole  popukticm 
there^  as  he  had  already  done  at  Novgorod.  It  was  tiko 
early  morning  as  the  Czar  approached  the  town.  Tbe 
bells  of  the  churches^  —  those  voices  of  Bussian  religioa 
—  were  sounding  for  matins^  and  for  a  moment  his  hard 
heart  was  melted,  and  his  religious  feeling  was  stirred. 
The  hut  of  the  hermit  was  close  by :  Ivan  saluted  hint 
and  sent  him  a  present  The  holy  man,  in  return,  se&k 
him  a  piece  of  raw  flesh.  It  was  during  the  great  &si 
of  Lent,'  and  Ivan  expressed  his  sui*prise  at  such  a 
breach  of  the  rules  of  the  Church.  ^  Ivasko,  Ivasko/"  * 
that  is,  ^Jack,  Jack,'^  —  so  with  his  accustomed  rude* 
ness  the  henait  addressed  his  terrible  sovereign,— 
"thinkest  thou  that  it  is  unlawful  to  eat  a  piece  of 
•beast's  Hesh  in  Lent,  and  not  unlawful  to  eat  up  90 
*much  man's  flesh  as  thou  hast  already?"^  At  the 
same  time  he  pointed  to  a  dark  thunder-cloud  over 
their  beads,  and  threatened  the  Czar  with  instant  de- 
struction by  it,  if  be  or  any  of  his  army  touched  a  hair 
of  tbe  least  child's  head  in  that  city,  which  God  by  His 
good  angel  did  preserve  for  better  purpose  than  hb  ra» 
pine.^  Ivan  trembled  and  retired,^  and  Plescow  was  saved. 
I  have  given  these  instances,  because  they  explain  the 
reverence  of  the  people  for  the  memory  of  those  rough 
messengers  of  unwelcome  truth.     They  are  also  char* 

1  Horsey,  161.  4  Fletcher,  118. 

<  Fletcher,  118.  &  Earamsia,  ix.  635. 

3  MouravieflT,  119.  6  Horsey,  161,  162. 

7  One  account  says  that  he  still  persisted  in  ordering  the  great  bell  of  t!i« 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  moved ;  bat  that  hid  best  horae  fell,  accord- 
ing to  the  warning  of  Nicolas^  and  that  he  then  retired.  Strahl's  €fCficfaicitt% 
ill  818. 
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aeteristic  of  the  truly  Oriental  aspect  of  the  Eussian 
OiUTCh.  A  Dervish  ^  in  Arabia  or  India  is  the  lowest 
type  of  the  same  phenomenon;  the  Prophets  of  the 
Jewish  people  are  its  highest  type,  not  unfitly  illustrated 
by  these  its  later  representatives.  They  ought  also  to 
be  borne  in  mind  to  correct  a  too  severe  judgment  of 
the  ceremonial  character  of  the  Russian  &ith.  Ko 
Prophet  of  old,  no  Reformer  of  modem  times,  could 
have  delivered  a  more  striking  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  true  moral  character  of  Christianity,  than  the  wild 
hermit  with  his  raw  flesh  in  Lent 

2.  I  pass  to  the  Monasteries*  Mostly  they  sprang 
oot  of  the  neighborhood  of  hermitages,  like  ^j^^  ^^ 
their  Egyptian  prototypes ;  but  they  too  gradu-  ^^^^^ 
ally  acquired  a  peculiar  mission  in  the  Russian  history 
-^—  a  mission  disclosed  in  their  outward  aspect  and  situar 
tion.  We  look  round  from  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin 
Over  the  city  of  Moscow.  What  are  the  landmarks 
which  break  the  endless  complication  of  domes  and 
cupolas  in  every  street  and  square  ?  The  eye  rests  at 
once  on  the  towers  of  vast  monasteries  which  at  regular 
intervals  encircle  the  outskirts  of  the  whole  city,  each 
encompassed  with  its  embattled  walls,  forming  together 
a  girdle  of  gigantic  fortresses.  Or  we  stand  on  the 
grass-grown  walls  of  the  great  Novgorod ;  the  ancient 
city  has  shrunk  into  a  mere  village  within  their  circuit ; 
and  without,  instead  of  the  wide  expanse  of  buildings 
ii^hich  fill  up  the  view  of  the  later  capital  of  Moscow, 
is  now  a  desolate  wilderness.  Yet  this  one  feature  re- 
mains alike  in  both.  At  regular  intervals,  but  here 
isolated  and  in  deserted  solitudes,  the  circle  of  monas* 
teries  —  half  sanctuaries,  half  fortresses  —  preserves 
the  ribs  of  the  huge  skeleton  from  which  tlie  flesh  of 

1  For  an  excellent  description  of  the  better  and  more  prophot-liko  aspect 
tf  the  Derviahes,  see  WolfT^s  Lifb,  L  477. 
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human  habitation  and  cultivation  has  long  since  Men 
away.  This  is  the  true  aspect  of  the  Bussian  monafr 
teries.  Like  the  convent  of  Sinai^  like  the  convents  of 
Greece,  they  are  the  refuges  of  national  life,  or  Uie 
monuments  of  victories  won  for  an  oppressed  popular 
tion  against  invaders  and  conquerora 

IV.  This  brings  me  to  what  I  have  called  the  two 
Evenu  leading  events  of  the  mediaeval  age  of  Rusaa, 
RulSila      ^^  which  the  Bussian  Church  played  so  conspic- 

Church.         ^Q^  ^  pg^j.^ 

1.  The  first  was  the  occupation  of  Bussia  for  two  cen* 
Tartar        turfcs  by  the  Mougol  Tartars.     The   leading 
Invasion,     evcnt  of  mediasval  Eiux)pe  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  Crusades.     In  the  Crusades  Bussia  took  no  part 
Its  separation  from  them  is  one  of  its  most  important 
grounds  of  separation  fh)m  the  Western  World.    But  in 
its  constant  struggle  against  the  Mussulman  Tartars  of 
the  North  it  had  a  Crusade  of  its  own,  far  more  doae 
and  severe,  more  disastrous   in  its  duration,  and  pro- 
portionately more  glorious  in  its  close,  than  the  remote 
struggle  of  Europe   with   the  Mussulman  Turks  and 
Arabs    of  the  South.     With   the   history  only  of  one 
Western  country  can  the  history  of  Bussia  be  in  this 
respect  compared.     In  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Bussia,  the 
effects,  pai'tly  in  similar  partly  in  dissimilar  forms,  are 
most  strongly  impressed  on  the  religious  life  of  the  nar 
tion.  Civilization  and  consolidation  must  have  been  great- 
ly checked.     But  the  intensity  of  devotional  feeling,  the 
close  identification  of  the  religious  and  the  national  life, 
must  have  been  immeasurably  deepened  by  this  long 
struggle  against  foreign  enemies  of  a  different  faitL 

The  very  name  for  a  Bussian  peasant^  Christianin 
{Chmtian\  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  a  Christian 
was  a  distinctive  term  for  a  Bussian.  On  the  top  of 
every  Bussian  church,  in  every  town  which  was  under 
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the  Tartar  yoke,V  the  Cross  is  planted  on  a  Crescent 
To  this  is  to  be  ascribed  the  strong  anti-Mussulman  feel- 
ing  which  animates  the  heart  of  every  Russian  peasant, 
and  which,  whether  by  nature  or  policy,  is  so  powerful 
an  engine  in  all  the  wars  which  have  in  later  times  been 
waged  against  Turkey. 

It  was  during  this  Tartar  dominion  that  the  clergy 
showed  themselves  the  deliverers  of  their  country.  The 
post  that  is  occupied  in  Europe  by  princes  and  warriors 
against  the  several  oppressors  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries, is  occupied  in  Russia  against  the  Tartars,  as  in 
modem  Greece  against  the  Turks,  by  the  Clergy  and 
the  Church.  Of  this  fire  of  national  and  re-  Foundation 
ligious  independence  the  sacred  hearth  is  to  TrollL 
be  sought,  not  at  Kieff  or  Moscow,  but  at  a  JJ^""  d. 
spot  which,  from  this  singular  union  of  asso-^^®" 
dations,  has,  down  to  the  present  day,  remained  the 
chief  sanctuary  of  the  Russian  Chiu:ch  and  nation  — 
the  Monastery  of  the  Troitza  (^the  Holy  Trinity"), 
which  was  founded  at  this  period ;  the  period  marked, 
as  in  Europe  at  large  so  in  Russia,  by  the  pestilence  of 
the  Black  Death,^  and  in  the  latter  followed  by  the 
general  establishment  of  convents,  of  which  that  of 
the  Troitza  was  chief  About  sixty  miles  from  Mos- 
cow, in  the  midst  of  the  wild  forest  which  covers  all 
the  uncultivated  ground  of  the  Russian  soil,  rises  the 
immense  pile  of  the  ancient  convent  Like  the  Krem- 
lin, it  combines  the  various  institutions  of  monastery, 
university,  palace,  cathedral,  churches,  planted  within  a 
circuit  of  walls,  which  by  their  height  and  strength,  and 
towers  and  trench,  indicate  that^  over  and  above  all 

1  King's  Greek  Chun*h  in  Rassia,  24. 

*  The  chief  year  of  the  Black  Death  was  1348.  It  reached  Russia  in 
rS51.  The  Troitza  was  founded  in  1388 ;  but  its  great  increase,  and  its 
dependenciesi  date  from  1860.    Strahl,  168-165. 
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these  other  elements  of  life,  was  superadded  in  m  pm- 
dominant  degree  that  of  a  camp  or  fortress. 

Hither  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  stream  imiiimer- 
able  pilgrims.     Every  village  along  the  road  from  Hos- 
oow  is  consecrated  by  some  religious  or  histories^  affio- 
ciation.     No  Emperor  comes  to  Moscow  without  paying 
his  devotions  there.     The  terrible  Ivan  built  at  least 
half  of  its  stately  edifices.    Peter,  as  we  shall  see,  twice 
took  refuge  within  its  sacred  walls.     The  wicked  Catb> 
enne  used  to  go  thither  from  Moscow  with  all  her  courts 
on  foot^  by  easy  stages,  five  miles  a  day;  with  vessels  of 
the  water  of  the  Neva  always  at  hand  to  refresh  her. 
On  foot  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  present  day  haTe 
made  their  first  pilgrimage.    No  presents  are  so  wet 
come  to  their  families  on  their  return,  as  the  memoriak 
of  sacred  bread,  or  sacred  relics,  from  ^  the  Laura "  or 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity.    The  office  of  Archiman- 
drite, or  Abbot,  is  so  high  that  for  many  years  it  im 
never  been  given  to  any  one  but  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow :  the  actual  chie^  the  Hegoiunenos  or  Prior,  ia 
himself  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  Eussia,  and 
lives  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  which  is  to  our  eyes 
rather  like  that  of  the  heads  of  our  grandest  colleges, 
than  of  the  ruler  of  a  monastic  establishment    "Whence 
^  do  you  derive  your  support  for  all  this  state  ?  "  asked 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  the  present  Prior.^    He  an- 
swered nothing,  but  pointed  to  the  chest  which  at  that 
moment,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  was  receiving  the 
offerings  of  the  long  array  of  pilgrims,  and  which  has 
contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Empire. 

Its  present  splendor  stands  but  in  remote  connection 
with  its  simple  beginning,  to  which  we  now  return.    In 

^  This  is  also  told  of  Philaret,  the  Metropolitan,  in  regard  to  the  offenngs 
made  before  the  picture  at  the  entrance  to  the  public  place  of  Moscow* 
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the  treasury  of  the  convent  we  still  can  trace  back,  by 
gradual  stages,  the  gorgeous  vestments  glittering  with 
**  barbaric  gold  and  pearls,"  to  the  rough  packcloth  of 
the  founder;  or  the  mass  of  wealtli  wliich  each  suc- 
ceeding Czar  has  heaped  upon  the  consecrated  vessels, 
to  the  wooden  chalice  in  which  the  first  sacrament  was 
there  celebrated  by  Sergius  of  Radonegl.  We  may  be 
reminded  of  our  profound  ignorance  of  those  old  East- 
em  worthies,  and  of  the  way  in  which  history  is  often 
composed,  by  the  fact  that  our  common  Western  histo- 
ries of  Russia  pass  by  the  whole  period  of  the  times  of 
Sergius,  without  even  an  allusion  to  a  name  at  least  as 
dear  to  every  Russian  heart,  and  as  familiar  among  Rus- 
sian homes,  as  William  Tell  to  a  Swiss,  or  as  Joan  of  Arc 
to  a  Frenchman.  In  the  depth  of  these  then  s.  Semnt. 
impenetrable  forests,  with  the  bears  for  his  com- 1302'; 

.  T        1      •  1         /»  1  1       canonized 

panions,  lived,  m  the  fourteenth  century,  the  1428. 
holy  hermit  Sergiua     Like  the  lives  of  Western  saints 
of  the  same  period,  his  career  is  encircled  with  a  halo 
of  legend.     But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact, 
'which  still  lives  in  a  thousand  memorials  ttiroughout  his 
.grateful  country.    When  the  heart  of  the  Grand-Prince 
Demetrius  ^  failed  in  his  advance  against  the  Battle  of 
Tartars,  it  was  the  remonstrance,  the  blessing,  a.  d.  laio. 
the  prayers  of  Sergius  that  supported  him  to  the  field 
of  battle  on  the  Don,  which  gave  him  the  cherished 
name  of  Demetrius  of  the  Don,     No  historical  picture 
or   sculpture   in   Russia  is  more  frequent    than    that 
which   represents   the  youthful  warrior  receiving   the 
benediction  of  the  aged  hermit     Two  of  his  monks, 
Peresvot  and   Osliab,  accompanied   the  Prince  to  the 

1  Demetrius  himself  was  almost  a  sunt ;  be  went  daily  to  church,  and  re- 
ceired  the  sacrament  once  a  week  in  the  great  fasts,  and  wore  a  hair-doth 
next  his  skin.  Strahl,  171.  At  the  battle  he  sang  aloud  the  46th  Psalm. 
Karamsin,  i.  81. 
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field,  and  fought  in  coats  of  mail  drawn  over  their 
monastic  habit ;  and  the  battle  was  begun  by  the 
single  combat  of  Peresvet  with  a  gigantic  Tartar, 
champion  of  the  Mussulman  host* 

The  two  chief  convents  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow 
still  pi  eserve  the  recollection  of  that  day.     One  is  Ae 
vast  fortress   of  the   Donskoi'  Monastery,  under  the 
Sparrow  Hills.     The  other  is  the  Simonoff  Monastery, 
foxmded  by  the  nephew  of  Sergius  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mosqua,  on  a  beautiful  spot  chosen  by  the  saist 
himself,  and   its  earliest  site  was  consecrated  by  the 
tomb   which    covers    the    bodies    of   his    two  warlike 
monks.     From  that  day  forth  he  stood  out  in  the  na- 
tional recollections  as  the  champion  of  Russia.     It  was 
still  from  his  convent  that  the  noblest  patriotic  inspira- 
tions were  drawn,  and,  as  he  had  led  the  way  in  giving 
the  first  great  repulse  to  the  Tartar  power,  so  the  final 
blow  in  like  manner  came  from  a  successor  in  his  place. 
When  Ivan  III.  wavered,  as  Demetrius  had  wavered  be- 
fore him,  it  was  by  the  remonstrance  of  Archbishop 
Bassian,  formerly  Prior  of  the  Trinity  Convent,  that 
Ivan   too  was  driven,  almost  against  his  will,  to  the 
field.     "Dost  thou  fear  death?" — so  he  was  addressed 
by  the  aged  prelate.     "  Thou  too  must  die  as  well  as 
^'  others ;  death  is  the  lot  of  all,  man,  beast,  and  bird 
^  alike ;  none  avoid   it     Give  these  warriors  into  my 
*^hand,  and,  old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  spare  myself,  nor 
"  turn  my  back  upon  the  Tartars."  *     The  Metropolitan, 
we  are  told,  added  his  exhortations  to  those  of  Bassian. 
Ivan  returned  to  the  camp,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde 
fled  without  a  blow,  and  Russia  was  set  free  forever. 

>  MouravieflT,  62. 

*  It  commomoratcd,  not  indeed  the  actual  victory  of  the  Don,  but  the  gift 
of  a  sacred  pictun*  by  the  Kalmucks  of  the  Don  to  Demetrius  (Strahl^  168), 
which  in  later  times  went  out  against  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimoa. 

3  Mouraviefi;  88. 
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2.  The  invasion  and  expulsion  of  the  Mongols  form 
the  first  crisis  of  Russian  history  ;  the  invasion  The  PoUsh 
and  expulsion  of  the  Poles  form  the  second,  a.  d.  leos. 
We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  the  Russians 
as  the  oppressors  of  the  Poles,  that  we  find  it  difficult 
ta  conceive  a  time  when  the  Poles  were  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  Russians.  Our  minds  are  so  preoccupied 
with  the  Russian  partition  of  Poland^  that  we  almost 
refuse  to  believe  in  the  fact  that  there  was  once  a 
Polish  partition  of  Russia.  Yet  so  it  was,  and  neitheir 
the  civil  nor  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Russia  can  be 
understood  without  bearing  in  mind  that  long  family 
quarrel  between  the  two  great  Sclavonic  nations,  tQ 
%L8  so  obscure,  to  them  so  ingrained,  so  inveterate,  so 
intelligible.  Its  political  effects  may  be  here  dismissed. 
But  its  '^ecclesiastical  effect  was  hardly  less  important 
than  that  produced  by  the  wars  with  the  Tartars.  As 
the  vehement  anti-Mussulman  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
quickened  by  the  one,  so  the  vehement  anti-Popish 
flpirit  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  other.  Pch 
land  was  to  Russia  the  chief  representative  of  the 
Latin  Church ;  Papal  supremacy  was  in  the  national 
mind  identified  with  the  Polish  conquest ;  and  the  war 
between  the  iwo  nations  became  identified  with  a  war 
between  the  two  Churches.^     The  nations  have  now 

'  The  following  extracts  from  the  Eastern  travellers  who  visited  Rusaa  in 
tiie  seventeenth  century  illustrate  this  feeling :  — 

-     •'  And  why  do  I  pronounce  the  Polfts  accursed  ?     Because  they  have  shown 

.  themselves  more  debased  and  wicked  than  the  corrupt  worshippers  of  idols, 

,  bj  their  cruel  conduct  to  Christians,  thinking  to  abolish  the  very  name  of 

Orthodox.     God  perpetuate  the  empire  of  the  Turks  for  ever  and  ever !  f&r 

they  take  their  impost  and  enter  into  no  account  of  relinrion,  be  their  subjects 

Christians  or  Nazarenes,  Jews  or  Samaritans  :  whereas  these  accursed  Poles 

were  not  content  with  taxes  and  tithes  from  the  brethren  of  Christ,  though 

willing  to  serve  them  ;  but,  according  to  the  true  relation  we  shall  afterwards 

'pire  of  their  history,  they  subjected  them  to  the  authority  of  the  enemies  of 

Christ,  the  tyrannical  Jews,  who  did  not  even  permit  them  to  build  churches^. 

nor  leave  them  any  priests  that  knew  the  mysteries  of  their  faith  j  but,  on  tho> 
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changed  places  in  their  relative  importance,  but  not 
more  so  than  Spain  and  England  since  the  days  when 
our  own  terror  and  hatred  of  Popery  were  inspired  by 
the  Spanish  Armada.  As  the  deliverance  from  the  Span- 
ish Armada  to  the  Church  and  State  of  England,  so  wbb 
the  deliverance  from  the  Polish  yoke  to  the  Church  and 
State  of  Russia.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  witnessed  the  crisis  of  the  slaiiggk 
The  dynasty  of  Ruric  came  to  an  end  in  the  death  or 
the  murder  of  the  child  Demetrius,  last  of  the  race. 
Pretender  after  pretender,  false  Demetrius  succeediDg 
to  false  Demetrius,  occupied  the  Imperial  throne,  and 
the  Polish  Sigismund  seized  the  opportunity  of  sup- 
porting the  armies  of  the  impostor.  Moscow  was  ii 
their  hands,  the  Latin  services  were  chanted  in  the 
Kremlin,  organs  were  heard  in  the  Patriarchal  church,' 
anarchy  spread  through  the  country. 

Once  again  it  was  the  Church  that  saved  the  Empirei 
Siege  of  the  ^^^  the  monastery  of  Sergius  that  saved  them 
MonwteiT,  both.  Hermogeues  the  Patriarch  stood  his 
A.  D.  161 .    gj.Qyj^(j  fQj.  Q^  time,  but  he  was  starved  to  death, 

imprisoned  almost  within  his  own  cathedral,  Philaret, 
Archbishop  of  RostoflJ  maintained  the  sinking  spirit  of 
the  people,  till  he  too  was  carried  off  into  captivity. 
But  now,  when  Czar  and  Patriarch  had  disappeared, 

contrary,  violated  their  wives  and  daughters,  if  they  at  all  appeared  abroad 
in  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion.  When  the  Almighty  had  seen  their 
tyranny,  he  made  them  the  laughing-stock  of  their  enemies,  and  laid  them  low 
and  contemptible,  as  we  shall  truly  relate  of  them  in  the  sequel,  until  be  bad 
taken  vengeance  of  their  haughtiness.*'  —  Macarius.  i.  1C5. 

"  O  you  infidels  !  O  you  monsters  of  impurity !  O  you  hearts  of  stone  1 
what  had  the  nuns  and  women  done  ?  what  the  girls  and  boys  and  in^mt 
children,  that  you  should  murder  them?  If  you  had  courage,  you  would 
have  gone  to  fight  with  the  venerable  old  man  who  has  set  you  as  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  world,  who  has  slain  your  princes  and  grandees,  and  annilulat^ 
your  heroes  and  valiant  men." —  Ibid.  i.  188. 

1  Strahl,  223;  a.d.  1605. 
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"wheii  the  holy  city  of  Moscow  itself  was  in  the  hiandiB 
of  strangers  and  heretics,  the  Trinity  Convent  still  re- 
mained erect  Its  fortifications,  its  moat,  its  towers, 
now  ser\'ed  a  noble  purpose  in  resisting  the  long 
siege.  Its  warlike  traditions  revived  in  the  persons 
of  its  soldier-like  monks.  As  Demetrius  of  the  Don 
had  received  his  blessing  from  Sergius,  so  the  true 
patriots  of  this  second  struggle  —  the  Prince  Pojarsky, 
and  Minin,  chief  of  one  of  the  guilds  of  Nijni-Novgorod 
—  received  their  mission  (as  we  see  again  and  again 
tepeated  in  national  monuments)  from  the  successor 
of  Sergius,  the  courageous  Dionysius.  The  soul  of  the 
movement  in  the  convent  itself  was  the  bursar  of  im- 
mortal  memory,  Abraham  Palitzin.  Rude  pictures  still 
"tepresent,  in  strange  confusion,  the  mixtmre  of  artiUery 
tmd  apparitions,  fighting  monks  and  fighting  ghoste, 
which  drove  back  the  Polish  assailants  from  the  walls 
of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  convent  was  for  the 
time  the  whole  empire,  and  its  victory  was  the  deliver- 
ance of  Bussia.  Moscow  was  retaken.  In  the  town^ 
house  of  the  Trinity  Monastery,  still  bearing  the  same 
name,  the  Prior  presided  at  the  Council  which  termi- 
nated  the  civil  war,  and  the  bursar  Abraham  announced 
its  results  to  the  assembled  people.  Of  the  religious 
aspect  of  that  great  deliverance  many  are  the  memo- 
rials which  remain,  standing  monuments  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Bussia.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  Sacred  Gate,  the  Redeemer's  jy^^  gacwd 
Gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Kremlin,  through  ^*^' 
which  no  Russian,  not  even  the  Emperor  himself,  will 
presume,  through  which  no  stranger  is  allowed,  to  pass 
with  his  head  covered.  The  practice  dates  from  this 
epoch.  The  picture  of  the  Redeemer  which  hangs  over 
the  gate,  and  invests  it  with  this  unequalled  sanctity,  is 
that  which  went  before  Pojarsky's  army  when  ho  set 
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forth  at  the  bidding  of  Dionymus.  Within  the  church 
of  the  Archangel,  amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Czara^  the 
one  canonized  saint^  the  one  co&n  glittering  with  jewels 

*Tiie  duid  ^^^  S^^^f  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  young  child  Demetrius, 
DemetrioB.   ^jjQse  death  or  martyrdom  was  lamented  with 

,an  everlasting  lamentation,  as  the  cause  of  the  convul- 
fiions  which  followed  upon  it.  The  very  existence  of 
the  present  Impericd  dynasty  is  a  living  tribute  to  the 
i^ervices  of  the  Bussian  hierarchy  at  the  time  of  tlieir 
country's  greatest  need.  Now  tliat  the  race  of  Rime 
.was  passed  away,  and  that  the  nobles  had  proved  un- 
equal to  the  conflict,  the  people  looked  to  the  dergj 
as  the  class  firom  whose  ranks  they  should  take  tiieir 
iuture  chief  Philaret,  once  a  humble  parish  priest^ 
then  Archbishop  of  Bosto£^  afterwards  Patriarch  of 
Moscow,  and  his  wife  Martha,  separated  firom  her  hus- 
band in  the  long  wars,  and  secluded  as  a  nun  in  the 
convent  of  Kostroma,  were  the  parents  of  the  fiituie 
Czar. 

Michael  Bomano£^  son  of  Philaret,  grandson  of  Bo- 
Eiectioii  of  man,  became  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Bo- 
Bonumoff.  mauofi^  the  ancestor  of  Peter  and  Alexander 
and  Nicholas.  So  ended  the  period  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Eussia ;  so  was  wrought  out  the  deliverance  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Church  by  the  monastery  of  Sergiua 
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LECTURE  XL 

THE   PATRIARCH   NICON* 

The  accessible  materials  for  the  Life  of  Nicon  are :  --* 

1.  ^  The  Travels  <^  Macarias  in  the   17th  Centoiy.'*    Tnu- 

lated  from  the  Arabic  by  the  Oriental  Translation  Societf 
(see  p.  458). 

2.  Bachmeister's  **  Life  of  Nioon."     (German.) 
8.  Hermann's  ^  Historj  of  Russia."     (Grennan.) 

4.  Moaravieff's  ^  Historj  of  the  Russian  Church,"  c  x^iiv. 

5.  Palmer's  ''  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Commnnion,"  c  ▼• 
•      6.  «"  Collins's  Account  of  Russia."    1667-1678. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  decisive  epoch  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  than  that  which  witnessed  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Bomanoff  dynasty  to  the  throne  of  Mus- 
covy.    A  deep  calm,  like  that  which  supervened  on  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  in  England,  or  on  the  Wars  of  the 
League  in  France,  succeeded  to  the  long  struggle  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Pretenders  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  in  Russia.     As  elsewhere,  so 
here,  the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  the  nation  were 
inseparable.     The  Czar  Michael  and  the  Patriarch  Phila- 
ret  ruled  together,  an  event  most  characteristic  of  the 
people,  and,  as  a  Russian  historian  observes,  *^  remark- 
"  able  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  which  has  in  no  coub- 
**try  nor  in  any  time  been  repeated,  of  a  father  as 
^  patriarch  and  his  son  as  sovereign  governing  together 
^  the  kingdom."     The  nation  was  freed  from  the  Tartars 
and  the  Poles ;  the  Chiu:ch  was  freed  from  the  Mussut 
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mans  and  the  Latins ;  their  independent  existence  now, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  hope  for  their  free  development 

It  is  on  this  stage,  thus  newly  created,  that  we  have 
to  witness  the  parallel,  such  as  it  is,  which  Rus-  Eautem 
sian  history  presents  to  the  Western  Reforma-  uon. 
tion.     That  event  is  so  thoroughly  a  part  of  our  exist- 
ence that  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  Church  or  a  Christian 
nation  in  existence  which  has  not  passed  through  it  in 
some  form  or  other.     Such  an  exception,  at  first  sights 
seems  to  be  found  in  Russia.     Yet  even  this  is  not  al- 
together an  exception.   It  is  a  fact  much  to  be  observed, 
j^hat  the  Church  and  the  nation  of  all  others  in  Europe 
the  most  tenacious  of  antiquity  could  not  escape  a  Ref- 
ormation entirely,*     The  nearest  approach  made  in  the 
Eastern  Church  to  an  adoption  of  the  general  doctrines 
of  the  Western  Reformation  was  by  Cyril  Lucar,  ^^^1 
Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  A.^D^ieii- 
of  Constantinople.^     His  whole  life  was  a  com-  ^®^' 
plicated  struggle  against  the  Jesuits  of  the  Latin,  and 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Greek,  Church,  and  a  yearning 
after  the  Protestant,  chiefly  the  Calvinistic,  theology  of 
Geneva,  Holland,  and  England.    Abbot  and  Laud  both 
encouraged  his  advances,  and  whUst  his  attempts  in  his 
own  Chiutih  ended  with  his  barbarous  murder  at  Con- 
stantinople, one  monument  of  his  intercourse  with  our 
Church  still  remains,  in  our  possession  of  his  precioiis 
gift  of   the  "Alexandrian  manuscript"  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

In  Russia  the  only  direct  attempt  at  a  religious  revo- 
lution was  that  made  contemporaneously  with  Judaisen 
the  Reformation,  and  possibly  in  connection  ivan  ul 

1  For  the  Eastern  view  of  the  Reformation,  see  Macarius,  i.  S24. 

*  For  Cyril  Lucar,  see  a  brief  sketch  in  Dean  Wad(]ington*s  Greek  Church, 
178;  and  an  elaborate,  though  unfavorable,  account  in  Neale's  Alexandrian 
Ghnrch,  iL  356-454. 
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with  ity  in  the  reign  of  Ivan  m.,  when  a  secret  hot 
extensive  sect  of  Judaisers  took  possession  of  some  of 
the  leading  ofiBces  of  Church  and  State,  and  at  one  tmie 
actually  occupied  the  Patriarchal  chair,  and  was  totallj 
suppressed  by  one  of  the  few  acts  of  violent  persecd^ 
tion'  which  have  stained  the  usual  tolerance  of  ih^ 
Eastern  Church.  A  more  serious  purpose  of  rectifym^ 
Bcforms  of  *^®  abuscs,  at  least  of  the  outward  system  <rf 
iviii  IV.  ^g  Church,  was  conceived,  and  in  part  execut- 
ed, by  the  awfiil  Ivan,  who,  as  if  to  make  himself  a 
warning  to  all  Churches,  Protestant  as  well  as  Papa^ 
combined  with  his  hideous  crimes  the  character,  not 
only,  as  we  have  sufficiently  seen,  of  a  religious  ascetic, 
but  also  of  a  religious  reformer.  From  his  retreat  at 
Alexandroff  he  issued  a  denunciation  of  monastic  abus^ 
worthy  of  Luther  or  Henry  VIIL,  and  Horsey  describies 
the  delight  and  pastime  with  which  he  brought  out 
^  seven  rebellious  big  fat  friars,  one  after  another^  with 
^  a  cross  and  beads  in  one  hand,  and,  through  the  Em- 
^  peror's  great  favor,  a  boar-spear  in  the  other,  to  be  ex- 
**  posed  to  a  wild  boar,  fierce  and  hungry,  who  caught 
^  and  crushed  his  victims,  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  tearing 
•*  their  weeds  in  pieces  till  he  came  to  the  flesh,  blood, 
"  and  bones,  and  so  devoured  them  for  a  prey."  *  But 
Ivan  was  not  the  man  to  carry  through  a  steady  and 
deliberate  plan.  One  only  permanent  work  he  left  be- 
hind, no  doubt  of  infinite  importance  in  this  direction,  a 
printing-press  at  Moscow ;  *  and  the  first  printed  Russian 
volume,  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  St 
Petersburg,  is  the  version  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
dating  from  his  reign. 

All  these  attempts  were   more  or  less  isolated  and 

'  See  Palmer's  Orthodox  Coitimunion,  142;  also  a  Ruaaan  historical  to 
Viance  called  ^'Tbe  Heretic." 

«  Horsey,  178.  3  Strahl,  282. 
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idbortive.  It  is  not  till  the  period  on  which  we  have 
now  entered  that  the  true  work  of  the  Russian  Ret 
onnation  begins.  Two  leading  figures  fix  our  atteiH 
tioiL  The  first,  who  guides  us  through  the  period  dtf 
tninsition  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  is  the  Patriarch 
Nicon.  The  second,  who  will  guide  us  through  the 
period  of  completion,  is  the  Emperor  Peter. 

Our  present  concern  is  with  the  Patriarch  Nicon.  lu 
naming  his  name  we  feel  at  once  the  immense  The  patn- ' 
disadvantage  of  Eastern  as  compared  with  West-  **^**  ^^^^ 
em  history.  How  few  of  us  have  ever  heard  of  him : 
how  impenetrable  even  to  those  who  have  heard  of  him 
is  the  darkness  of  the  original  language  in  which  his 
biography  is  wrapped  up !  Yet  he  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  character  in  the  annals  of  the  Russian 
hierarchy ;  and,  even  in  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  hie- 
rarchy generally,  there  are  but  few  who  can  be  ranked 
before  him  as  ecclesiastical  statesmen.  Photius  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  Chrysostom  in  the  fourth,  in  some 
respects  remind  us  of  the  career  of  Nicon.  Indeed,  the 
similarity  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  identity 
of  spirit  which  breathed,  at  the  interval  of  six  centuries, 
through  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  was  a  Russian  Chrysostom.  He  was  also,  in  coarse 
and  homely  proportions,  a  Russian  Luther  and  a  Rus* 
sian  Wolsey.  But  here  the  differences  are  far  more? 
palpable  than  those  which  divide  him  from  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  Through  all  the  obscurity  which 
hangs  over  him,  there  is  yet  discernible  a  genuine 
human  character,  combining  with  a  wilful  barbaric  ob- 
stinacy, as  of  an  overgrown  spoiled  child,  the  caustic 
humor,  the  indefatigable  energy,  of  a  statesman  of  the 
extremes!)  West  In  the  series  of  portraits  professing 
to  represent  the  hierarchy  of  ancient  Russia^  his  is  tha 
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first  that  imprints  itself  on  our  minds  with  the  stamp 
of  individual  originality.  In  the  various  monasteries 
over  which  he  presided,  his  grim  countenance  hckB 
down  upon  us  with  bloodshot  eyes,  red  complexion, 
and  brows  deeply  knit  The  vast  length  of  his  poih 
tifical  robes,  preserved  as  relics  of  his  magnificence,  re- 
veals to  us  the  commanding  stature,  no  less  than  seven 
feet,  which  he  shares  with  so  many  of  his  more  distin- 
guished countrymen.  And  his  story,  if  it  could  be  told 
with  the  details,  —  many  of  which  lie  buried  in  the 
Bussian  archives,  but  some  of  which  have  been  publish- 
ed and  translated  in  well-known  works,  —  is  as  fiill  of 
dramatic  complexity  and  pathetic  interest,  as  was  ever 
conceived  in  Timon  of  Athens  or  King  Lear. 

I  pass  over  the  events  of  his  early  life.  Bom  in  the 
troubles  of  the  wars  of  the  Pretenders,  raised  finom  the 
ranks  of  the  peasants  to  the  successive  dignities  of 
Archimandrite  of  the  Solovetzky  monastery,  and  Met- 
ropolitan of  the  great  Novgorod,^  he  finally  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow.  In  that  high 
office  he  ruled  the  Church  and  State  of  Russia  for  six 
eventful  years. 

One  curious  source  of  information  we  possess  of  this 
Journal  of  p^'^'io^j  wliich  I  shall  frequently  quote.  As  in 
Macarius.  ^^iQ  rcigu  of  Ivan  we  had  the  advantage  of  the 
observations  of  an  English  eye-witness  from  the  West, 
fto  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Nicon  we  have  the  advantage 
of  a  Syrian  e3^e-witness  from  the  East  Macarius,  Pa- 
triarch of  Antioch,  had  travelled  into  Russia  to  collect 
money  for  his  distant  see,  and  was  accompanied  by  his 
Archdeacon  Paul,  who  has  left  us  a  minute  journal  of 
all  that  occurred,  having,  as  he  says,  "  roused  his  lan- 
^  guid  mind  to  the  task,  and  stretched  towards  the  ob- 

*  He  had  first  been  a  married  parochial  priest,  but  on  the  loss  of  his  third 
diild  entered  a  convent    Levesque,  iv.  65. 
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'^  ject  his  recofling  pen/'  It  is  valuable  as  giving  us  the 
unpressions  of  a  Christian  from  the  remote  East  on  see- 
ing the  Church  of  Bussia^  and  thus  enabling  us  to  esti* 
mate  the  difference  between  the  two ;  and  yet  more  as 
giving  us  the  impression  produced  on  the  garrulous 
Archdeacon  by  the  contrast  between  the  shadowy  Ori- 
ental prelates  and  the  robust  and  vigorous  character  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Moscow. 

Nicon,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  first  Russian  reformer. 
But  we  must  not  expect  firom  this  parallel  a  direct  ref- 
ormation of  doctrine  or  of  philosophy.  Such  a  refor- 
mation has  never  taken  place  in  any  branch  of  the 
Eastern  Church ;  partly  because  it  was  less  needed  than 
in  the  West>  partly  because  the  whole  character  of  the 
nations  composing  the  Eastern  Church  has  set  in  an* 
other  direction.  But  still  Nicon  was,  so  far  as  we  know, 
the  first  Eastern  ecclesiastic,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Cyril  Lucar,  who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for 
giving  life  to  the  ceremonial  observances,  and  a  moral 
direction  to  the  devotional  feelings  of  Oriental  worship. 

He  set  himself  with  stem  severity  and  indomitable 
coiurage  to  root  out  the  various  abuses  of  the  jjj,  ^ 
Bussian  hierarchy,  especially  the  one  crying  ^^"^^ 
evil  unfortunately  not  yet  extinct  —  intemperance.  To 
this  day  they  remember,  with  a  mixture  of  veneration 
and  hatred,  what  they  expressively  call  the  "  hedgehog 
^  hand  *'  with  which  he  kept  them  down.  * 

In  his  own  person  he  exhibited  a  new  type  of  pas* 
toral  virtues.  Of  unbounded  munificence,  he  founded 
hospitals  and  almshouses  in  his  successive  sees  for 
orphans,  widows,  and  aged  persons.  In  the  famine 
which  devastated  the  city  of  Novgorod,  he  showed  a 
generosity  worthy  of  Carlo  Borromeo  at  Milan,  or  of 
Francke  at  Halle.    He  visited  the  prisons,^  if  not  with 

1  Levoque,  It.  68. 
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tibe  philanthropy  of  a  Howa:rd;  at  least  wiiii  a  prompfi- 
tade  of  justice  rare  in  Eastern  Christendom^  'on  Idff' 
^own  personal  examination  releasing  the  prisoimn  if 
"he  found  them  mnocenl**^ 

He  broke  through  practices^  both  of  Chnrch  and 
State,  to  which  long  custom  had  in  Knssia  given  an 
almost  religious  consecration.  Tlirough  his  interven- 
tion, the  Oriental  seclusion  of  the  female  sex  was  fint 
infringed.  At  his  injunction  —  still,  it  is  true,  fenced 
about  by  many  precautions  —  the  Empress,  who  had 
before  never  entered  a  church  except  imder  cover  of 
night,  now  appeared  publicly  by  day.  Sacred  pictorea 
to  which,2  in  his  judgment,  an  idoktrous  veneration  \m 
diown,  were  taken  away.  The  baptisms  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  of  which  the  valicEty  is  to  this  day  denied 
by  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  were  by  his  sanelion 
first  recognized  in  the  Church  of  Russia.  It  was,*  iiK 
deed,  granted  only  after  a  long  and  stormy  discussion ; 
and  even  then  conceded  only  to  the  Latin  Churck 
Still  it  was  an  immense  advance  in  charity,  and  waa 
the  first  opening  of  a  door  of  sympathy  towards  the 
West. 

From  so  decayed  a  stock  as  the  Byzantine  Church, 
especially  after  its  subjugation  to  the  Ottoman  power, 
no  great  accession  of  new  life  could  be  expected.  But 
it  was  at  least  a  pardonable  feeling  which  led  the 
Russian  reformer  to  look  in  the  first  instance  to  that 
ancient  source  of  the  civilization  of  Russia,  and,  in  ea^ 
lier  times,  of  the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  advances 
in  education  first  introduced  under  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
and  then  interrupted  by  the  wars  of  the  Pretenders^ 

1  Mouravieflr,  196. 

2  Levcsque,  iv.  76.     Strahl,  229 ;  A.  D.  1664.    "  He  is  no  lover  of  images.* 
Collins,  15. 

'  Macarius,  ii.  85.    Soe  Palmar*!  Orthodox  Communion,  xii.  xiii. 
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Utarted  under  Nicon  into  fresh  life.  The  printing-press 
was  again  set  to  work.  Greek  and  Latin  were  now  first 
taught  in  the  schools.^  The  ^  gross  and  harsh  intona- 
tions of  the  Muscovites,"  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Syrian  travellers,  now  gave  way  to  the  sweet  chants^ 
of  the  Cossack  choristers,  brought  partly  from  Poland^ 
partly  from  Greece,  the  first  beginnings  of  that  vocal 
music  which  has  since  become  the  glory  of  the  Russian 
worship.  The  Bible,'  which  he  had  profoundly  studied 
for  himself  in  his  youth,  he  now  sought  to  exhibit  in 
Ihe  purest  form  of  which  the  Sclavonic  translation  ad- 
mitted. Deputations  of  learned  scholars  were  sent  to 
•the  Grecian  monasteries  to  collect  manuscripts  to  carry 
an  the  collations  of  the  sacred  books,  which  the  Russian 
monk  Maximus  in  the  previous  generation  had  died  in< 
attempting  to  accomplish. 

Chiefest  of  all  was  the  change,  even  yet  hardly  ap- 
preciated in  his  country,  and  entirely  without  ^,3  p,each- 
an  example  in  the  rest  of  the  East  at  that  time,  "'^* 
-^the  revival  of  preaching.  From  his  lips  was  first 
heard,  after  many  centuries,  the  soimd  of  a  living 
practical  sermon.  We  have  the  impression  which  this 
revolution  produced  on  Ike  mind  of  the  Archdeacom 
of  Antioch :  — 

**  Remark,  brother,"  says  the  Archdeacon  Paul,  "  what  hap- 
pened now,  —  an  occurrence  which  surprised  and  confused  our 
understandings.  It  was,  that  so  far  were  they  from  being  con- 
tent with  their  lengthened  services,  that  the  Deacon  brought  to 
the  Patriarch  the  book  of  Lessons,  which  they  opened  before 
him ;  and  he  began  to  read  the  lesson  for  tliis  day,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Second  Advent :  and  not  only  did  he  read  it,  but 
he  preached  and  expounded  the  meanings  of  the  words  to  the 
standing  and  silent  assembly ;  until  our  spirits   were  broken 

1  Leyeoqaey  iy.,76.  9  Macarios,  il.  231 ;  Haxthausen,  ill  lU. 

'  Lereeque,  it.  70. 
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within   us  during  the  tedious  while.      Grod  preserve  nt  and 
save  us  1 "  ^ 

And  on  another  occasion :  — 

.  **  The  Pntriaixrh  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Ktnal,  but  he  must 
needs  crown  all  with  an  admonition  and  copious  sermon.  God 
grant  him  moderation  I  His  heart  did  not  ache  for  the  Emperor 
nor  for  the  tender  infants,  standing  uncovered  in  the  inteoas 
cold.     What  should  we  say  to  this  in  our  country?"' 

A  third  example  gives  us  at  once  a  more  pleasing 
impression,  and  a  clearer  notion  of  his  manner  of 
preaching.    The  Czar  was  going  forth  to  war:  — 

**  The  Patriarch  blessed  him,  and  then  stood  before  him,  and 
raised  his  voice  in  prayer  for  him,  reading  a  beautiful  exordium, 
with  parables  and  proverbs  from  the  ancients,  such  as  how  God 
granted  victory  to  Moses  over  Pharaoh,  &c ;  from  modem  his- 
tory, such  as  the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Maximianus  and 
Maxentiiis,  &c. ;  adding  many  examples  of  this  nature,  and  with 
much  prolixity  of  discourse  moving  on  at  his  leisure,  like  a  copi> 
ous  stream  of  flowing  water.  When  he  stammered  and  con- 
fused his  words,  or  made  mistakes,  he  set  himself  right  again 
with  perfect  composure.  No  one  seemed  to  find  fault  with  him 
or  to  be  tired  of  his  discourse ;  but  all  were  silent  and  attentive, 
as  if  each  were  a  slave  before  his  master."  ' 

These,  or  such  as  these,  were  amongst  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  reforms  of  Nicon ;  very  small  according 
to  our  Western  notions,  yet  still  in  the  only  direction 
suited  for  an  Oriental  Church.  Let  those  who  doubt 
turn  to  the  temperate  hopes  of  an  Eastern  reformation 
as  expressed  by  one  certainly  not  indulgent  to  super- 
stition, who  added  to  a  wide  range  of  liberal  learning  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  Christian  East*  Or  let  any 
one  who  knows  anything  of  modem  Athens  say  who 

1  Macarius,  i.  406.  >  Jhid.  49,  51,  52.  3  nnd.  iL  59. 

4  Dean  Waddington's  Greek  Charch,  cbap.  viii.-x. 
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amongst  the  English  and  American  missionaries  in  those 
regions  are  named  as  the  most  undoubted  benefactors 
of  the  Church  of  Greece,  —  those  who  have  attempted 
to  subvert  the  existing  forms  of  faith,  or  those  who  by 
education  and  social  intercourse  have  infused  a  new  life 
into  those  forms  ?^  Such  considerations  may  induce  us 
to  pardon  the  shortcomings  and  hail  the  genuine  eflForts 
of  the  Patriarch  Nicon,  But,  in  carrying  out  his 
schemes,  two  points  exhibit  the  rude  elements  both 
of  his  own  individual  character  and  also  of  his  Church 
and  country. 

Firsts  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  savage 
spirit  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  task.  We  are  not  ^^.^  ^ 
altogether  imaccustomed  to  rough  action  and  ^^n^*™- 
speech  in  Martin  Luther  and  John  Knox,  but  we  must 
expect  something  more  in  the  Scythian  atmosphere  of 
Russia.  Again  I  refer  to  the  journal  of  Archdeacon 
Paul.    "  He  was,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "  a  very  butcher 

•  amongst  the  clergy.  His  janissaries  are  perpetually 
**  going  round  the  city ;  and  when  they  find  any  priest 

*  or  monk  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  they  carry  him  to 
^^  prison,  strip  him,  and  scourge  him.*  His  prisons  are 
"full  of  them,  galled  with  heavy  chains  and  logs  of 
"  wood  on  their  necks  and  legs,  or  they  sift  flour  day 
*and  night  in  the  bakehouse."'  The  deserts  of  Siberia 
were  filled  with  dissolute  clergy  banished  there  with 
their  wives  and  children.*  An  instance  is  recorded, 
hardly  credible,  but  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted, 
perhaps  not  so  much  of  his  wild  severity  as  of  his  bar- 
barian  humor.  It  was  at  one  of  the  numerous  banquets 
attended  by  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  that  Nicon,  partly 
to  show  off  the  wonders  of  his  master's  vast  dominions, 

1  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  excellent  effects  of  the  Greek  school  established 
At  Athens  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  HilL 
s  Macarius,  iL  864.  >  nud.  iL  76.  4  Ibid.  78. 
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partly  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  own  inquisitm 
mind,  called  before  him  thirty  chie&  of  a  distant  Kal- 
muck tribe,  called,  from  the  appearance  of  their  physi- 
ognomies, the  dog-faced  tribe,  or  (as  a  euphemism)  the 
tribe  of  the  dog-faced  saint,  S.  Christopher. 

**  As  soon  as  they  entered,  the  whole  assembly  was  struck  with 
horror.  They  bared  their  heads,  and  bowed  to  the  Patriarch 
with  great  veneration,  crouching  to  the  ground  all  in  a  lump  like 
pigs.  After  various  questions  as  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  traiv 
elling,  and  waifare,  he  said,  *•  Is  it  really  true  that  you  eat  die 
flesh  of  men  ? '  They  laughed,  and  answered,  *  We  eat  oar 
dead,  and  we  eat  dogs ;  how  then  should  we  not  eat  men  ?  *  He 
said,  '  How  do  you  eat  men  ?  '  They  replied,  *  When  we  have 
conquered  a  man,  we  cut  away  his  nose,  and  then  carve  him  into 
pieces  and  eat  him.'  He  said,  *  I  have  a  man  here  who  deserves 
death :  I  will  send  for  him  and  present  him  to  you,  that  you  may 
eat  him.'  Hereupon  they  began  earnestly  to  entreat  him,  saj- 
ing,  *  Good  Lord,  whenever  you  have  any  men  deserving  of 
death,  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  their  guilt  or  their  punisb- 
ment ;  but  give  tliem  us  to  eat,  jand  you  ynU  do  or  a  great  kind- 
ness. 

The  unfortunate  victim,  with  whom  Nicon  intended 
to  play  off  this  experiment^  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Metropolitan  of  Mira.  It  happened  that  amidst 
other  "  odious  deformities "  of  himself  and  his  com- 
panions on  a  recent  visit  to  Moscow,  they  were  found 
smoking  tobacco;  and  all,  except  himself,  were  sent 
into  banishment.  Nicon  was  still,  however,  enraged 
against  him;  "for,"  says  the  Syrian  Archdeacon,  ^'no 
"  crime  with  him  is  ever  forgiven :  and  he  now  sent  to 
^'have  him  brought  to  these  savages  that  they  might 
"  eat  him.  But  he  was  not  to  be  found,  having  hid 
«  himself."  ^ 

It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  was  only  a  severe 
practical  jest ;  for  on  a  subsequent  occasion^  when  the 

1  Macarios,  i.  420. 
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Pfttrkrch  ££aw  tl^e  astonishment  of  the  Syrians^  ai  the 
iog'^ed  tribe,  *  he  came  forward,"  says  the  Archdeacon^ 
^  imd  taking  me  by  the  hand  led  me  before  the  ministers 
*  and  the  assembled  crowd,  called  the  savages,  as  if  to 
^  eat  m6,  that  he  might  have  his  laugh  and  sport  with 
**u%  whilst  I  was  shuddering  and  quaking  with  fear. 
^  So  Also  he  did  with  others  "  One,  who  was  a  deacon^ 
he  actually  delivered  into*  their  hands.  As  soon  as  they 
laid  hold  of  him  they  tore  his  clothes  to  tatters  in:* 
scrambling  for  him,  and  it  was  with  diflSculty  that  he^ 
wa«  rescued,  by  redeeming  him  with  fish  and  money/ 
which  the  Patriarch  gave  as  his  price.  The  poor  dea^ 
don>  from  fright  and  horror,^  lay  El  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards. 

Another  still  more  serious  instance  is  related.  Thretf 
deacons  had  married  again  after  Uie  death  of  their 
wivei3  by  the  plague.  As  soon  as  the  Patriarch  had 
heard  of  this,  he  bound  them  in  fetters,-  and  sent  theny 
to  the  Trinity  Monastery,  commanding  that  they  should 
be  confined  in  a  wooden  cell,  without  food,  till  they  died 
i>f  ttiifitery.  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  happened  to  see 
ihetti  6n  his  visit,  and  was  so  much  troubled  by  theiv 
Dears  and  moans,  that  he  interested  himself  on  their  be^ 
half,  and  obtained  their  liberty*^  We  may  hope  that 
they,  like  the  deacon  just  mentioned  in  the  hands  of  the 
dog-faced  tribe,  were  placed  there  rather  for  terror  than 
.witii  any  deliberate  intention  of  fulfilling  the  threok 
But  the  incidents  are  worthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible,  as  we  have  seen,  and  of  Peter  the  Great^ 
as  we  dhall  see. 

The  second  point  in  Nicon's  career  is  more  important 
With  all  his  energy  and  love  of  knowledge,  he  was*  a 
true  son  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  his  rigid  oh-  His  adher. 
servance  of  its  ordinances  and  ritual  He  shared  rumUb 

I  Bacarius,  ii.  164.  .     »  Md.  iL  i;61. 
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but  little  in  the  tolerant  and  indulgent  feelings  which 
have  usuaUy  marked  the  Russian  policy  towards  mem- 
bers of  other  Churches.  Perceiving,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  that  the  European  merchants  showed  no 
marks  of  reverence  to  the  sacred  pictures,  he  drove  them 
out  of  Moscow.  He  m2\de  a  point  of  compelling  all  fo^ 
eigners  to  appear  as  such,  or  incorporate  themselves 
into  the  Russian  nation  by  baptisuL  An  Armenian 
merchant  offered  him  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  to 
retain  his  long  white  beard;  but  Nicon's  only  answer 
was,  "Be  baptized;  become  like  one  of  us."^  The 
merchant  refused,  and  the  Armenians  were  banished. 

In  one  direction  only  his  mind  was  entirely,  even 
and  Greek  scnsitively,  opcu  to  rcccivc  new  impressioM. 
ritual.  rpj^g^^  direction  was  towards  the  ancient  Church 
and  Empire  of  Constantinople.  "I  am  a  Russian,"  he 
said,  "  and  the  son  of  a  Russian ; '  but  my  faith  and  my 
*^  religion  are  Grecian." 

Such  a  feeling  was  natural,  even  in  a  more  civilized 
mind   than   Nicon's.      The   Church   of   Constantinople 
even  then  retained,  as  we  may  see  from  the  relations 
of  Cyril  Lucar  to  the  English  Church,  something  of  a 
European  influence;   and  any  Russian  churchman  of 
wider  views  would  naturally  turn  to  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  his  faitL     But  it  had,  in  Nicon's  case,  this 
imfortunate  effect      From  Constantinople,  as  it  then 
was,  no  new  spiritual  life  could  be  expected ;  at  best  an 
antiquarian  and  ceremonial  form  of  religion,  which  not 
only  narrowed  the  horizon  of  the  reformer  who  looked 
to  it  for  assistance,  but  turned  his  energies  into  sub- 
ordinate channels,  and  aggravated  the  ceremonial  ten- 
dencies already  existing  with  too  much  force  in  his  own 
Church.     With  the  vast  field  which  Nicon  had  before 
him,  it  is  mournful  to  see  the  power  which  might  have 

1  Macariofl,  n.  23.  *  Ibid.  ii.  S6. 
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reanimated  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  employed  on 
the  correction  of  minute  errors  of  ritual  which  can  only 
be  discovered  through  a  microscope. 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  ascribed  to 
them  either  by  him  or  by  his  opponents^  we  must  beat 
in  mind  the  almost  Chinese  minuteness  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  ceremonial  of  the  Eussian  Church  and 
Court  at  that  time.  He  saw  worked  in  pearls  on  a 
vestment  of  a  former  metropolitan,  the  authentic  copy 
of  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  perceived  that  the  word 
^  holy  "  had  been  inserted  before  the  words  ^  giver  of 
^ life"  Deputations  went  to  Athos  for  correct  copies  of 
the  service-books.  The  printing-press,  lately  established 
by  him  in  Moscow,  was  set  to  work  to  circulate  new 
rubrics.^  His  earliest  pleasure  palace  was  an  imitation 
of  the  Iberian  convent  in  Athos ;  and  for  him  it  was 
that  the  copy  of  the  picture  in  that  convent  was 
bought^  which  still  occupies  the  most  distinguished  place 
amongst  the  sacred  pictures  of  Moscow.*  Stem  as  he 
was,  he  was  constantly  asking  questions  from  the  Syrian 
strangers,  to  set  his  own  ceremonial  straight.'  Benedic- 
tions with  three  fingers  instead  of  two,  a  white  altar 
doth  instead  of  an  embroidered  one,  pictures  kissed  only 
twice  a  year,  the  cross  signed  the  wrong  way,  wrong 
inflections  in  pronouncing  the  Creed,*  —  these  were  the 
points  to  which  he  devoted  his  gigantic  energy,  and  on 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  he  encountered  the  most  frantic 
opposition. 

We  are  filled  with  surprise  as  we  read  of  the  conten- 
tions occasioned  by  these  points,  to  us  so  infinitely  in- 
significant But  remember  the  controversies  which 
have  rent  our  own  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century 
(and  can  we  altogether  except  the  nineteenth?);  re- 

1  Macariu9»  iL  85.  *  n)id.  iL  178. 

3  Ibid.  iL  4U.  .  «  Ibid.  iL  85. 
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inember  the  parties  and  ih.0  mobs  which  have  been 
ibrmed  to  attack  or  to  defend  a  surplice,  to  reform  at 
to  oppose  a  rubric,  and  perhaps  we  shall  fi^l  ihsA  we^ 
the  descendants  and  the  followers  of  the  Puritans  on 
one  side,  or  of  Laud  on  the  other,  are  not  entitled  to 
fast  the  first  stone  at  Nicon  or  his  adversariea 
^  For  the  time  his  powerfcil  hand  repressed  any  overt 
^pmition  outbreak :  but  some  murmured  inwardlj ;  men, 
ohangn.  such  as  the  Sjrian  Archdeacon  observes  are  ta 
lie  found  in  every  nation,  ^  of  a  heavy  nature  and  un* 
^derstanding,  saying  within  themselves,  ^We  will  not 
^  alter  our  books  nor  our  rites  and  ceremonies,  whiclb 
•we  received  from  of  old'^  But  they  had  not  the 
^  force  to  speak  openly,  for  the  anger  of  the  Patriarch 
^  is  not  to  be  withstood ;  witness  what  he  did  with  the 
^Bishop  of  Kolomna."  Take  two  instances  of  these 
suppressed  murmurs  and  of  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
them,  from  several  points  of  view  highly  illustrative  of 
this  contest 

He  watched  with  jealousy  (herein  agreeing  with 
many  in  the  coming  generation  who  else  would  have 
been  most  opposed  to  him)  the  introduction  of  pictures 
painted  after  the  European  fashion  into  the  houses  of 
the  Russian  nobles.  Listen  to  Archdeacon  Paul's  ac- 
count of  his  treatment  of  tiiis  subject,  so  closely  inter- 
woven, as  we  have  seen,  with  the  whole  religious  feel- 
ing of  Russia :  — 

*'  Some  of  the  Muscovite  painters  had  learned  to  paint  new 
pictures  in  the  Prankish  and  Polish  style,*  And  whereas  this 
Patriarch  is  a  great  tyrant  and  loves  the  Grecian  forms  to  an 
extreme,  he  sent  his  people  and  collected  from  every  house 
wherein  they  were  found  such  paintings  as  I  have  mentioned, 
even  from  the  palaces  of  the  grandees.*     Then,  putting  out  the 

1  Macarius,  ii.  86.  '  Ibid.  ii.  57. 

8  A  similar  restricdoii  is  said  to  have  been  put  on  instramental  music  in 
private  parties,  either  to  check  in  its  growth  a  custom,  fo  alien  to  the  religious 
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eyes  of  t}ie  pictures,  he  sent  them  round  the  citj  by  Janissaries, 
publishing  an  Imperial  proclamation  in  the  absence  of  the  Czar 
ihat  whosoever  should  hencef(n-th  be  found  painting  afbr  rach 
models  should  be  severely  punished.  .  .  .  When  they  saw, 
therefore,  what  the  Patriarch  had  done  to  the  pictures  on  thia 
occasion,  they  judged  that  he  had  sinned  greatly.  Vowing  im^ 
precations  upon  him,  and  making  a  tumult,  they  pronounced 
him  to  be  an  open  enemy  to  holy  images.  Whilst  they  were  in 
this  disposition  of  mind  the  plague  appeared,  and  the  sun  waf 
darkened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  of  August.  They  inA- 
mediately  said,  ^  All  this  that  has  befallen  us  is  through  th« 
wrath  of  God  for  what  our  Patriarch  has  been  committing,  ill 
contempt  of  our  holy  images.'  They  were  all  so  violent  againsl 
him  that  they  made  an  attempt  to  kill  him,  for  the  Czar  was 
absent  and  there  were  but  few  troops.  •  •  •  It  was  on  the  rer 
torn  of  the  Czar  that  the  Patriarch,  obtaining  his  first  oppofr 
tumty  of  making  a  discourse  in  his  presence,  proceeded  at  great 
length  to  show  that  the  painting  after  this  Frank  fashion  was 
unlawful ;  and  he  called  on  our  Lord  the  Patriarch  of  Antiocb 
to  bear  witness  that  certain  pictures  before  diem  were  on  the 
model  of  the  Frank  paintings.  [They  anathematized,  therefore, 
and  excon^municated  any  one  who  should  continue  painting 
like  them,  and  any  one  who  should  place  them  in  his  house.] 
Touching  them  with  his  hand  one  by  one,  and  showing  diem  to 
the  congregation,  he  threw  them  on  the  iron  pavement  of  the 
church  to  break  them  to  pieces,  and  ordered  them  to  be  bumtl 
But  as  the  Czar  is  extremely  religious,  and  has  great  fear  of 
God,  and  was  standing  near  us  with  his  head  nncovered,  attend* 
ing  in  humble  silence  to  the  discourse,  he  entreated  the  Patri 
arch  with  a  suppressed  voice,  saying,  *  No,  Father  I  do  not  bum 
them  ;  rather  bury  them  in  the  earth.'  And  so  were  they  dis«> 
posed  of.  Every  time  the  Patriarch  took  up  one  of  those  pio>^ 
tores  in  his  hand,  he  cried  aloud,  saying,  *  This  is  the  picture 
from  the  house  of  the  noble  such  an  one,  or  of  such  aa  one ' 
(all  grandees  of  the  Empire).  His  design  was  to  put  them  tin 
ahame,  that  the  rest  of  the  congregation  might  see  it  and  take 
warning  by  their  example."  * 

filings  of  Russia,  or  because  of  the  licentious  songs  and  dances  with  which 
It  was  accompanied.    Levesqtis,  iv.  64.  ^  MacariiM,  iL  50. 
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The  next  instance  carries  us  nearer  home^: — 


ii 


The  Patriarch,  out  of  his  great  love  for  the  caps  of  tlw 
Greeks,  had  just  now  ihade  for  himself  a  new  white  ktia,  in- 
the  cut  of  those  of  the  Greek  monks.  •  .  •  The  headdresses  of 
the  Russian  monks  are  veiy  uglj,  coTering  their  eyes,  and  with 
ears  flapping  down  upon  their  shoulders.     With  difficult  can 
their  faces  be  discerned,  especially  when  they  look  upon  the 
ground.     As  for  the  rest  of  their  clothes,  the  filth  of  thdr  dress 
is  very  great ;  for  they  never  wash  their  shirts,  but  wear  them 
continually  till  they  drop  off.  .  .  .  The  Patriarch,  conscious  of 
the  great  love  the  Czar  bore  him,  and  sensible  of  the  advantage 
nfforded  him  by  the  presence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  men- 
tioned the  subject  first  to  him,  and  then  deposited,  as  usual,  his 
new  headdress  in  the  sacristy  secretly.     Then  he  brought  our 
master  to  intercede  with  the  Czar  that  he  might  wear  them :  for 
he  much  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  say  that  he  had 
annulled  their  ancient  customs  and  the  clerical  habits  vfom  by 
their  earliest  saints.     And  so,  indeed,  it  happened  to  him  after- 
wards ;  for  when  he  put  them  on  the  people  murmured  greatiji 
but  secretly  through  their  fear  of  the  Czar.     Our  master,  there- 
fore, approached  the  Czar,  and  said,  *  Wo  are  four  Patriarchs  in 
the  known  world,  and  the  dress  of  us  all  is  alike :  by  our  con- 
sent and  permission  this  our  brother  has  been  made  Patriarch  in 
the  place  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  and  a  token  of  the  Pope  is  that 
he  is  distinguished  by  his  white  dress.     If  it  is  your  majesty's 
pleasure,  I  should  wish  that  the  Patriarch  should  wear  like  us 
this  headdress  which  I  have  newly  had  made  for  him.'     The 
Czar,  through  his  love  for  the  Patriarch,  was  delighted  at  hear- 
ing this  speech,  and  answered,  '  Bascliaske  Oobro  I '  i.  e.  '  Very 
well,  Father.'     Then  taking  the  cap  from  our  master,  he  kissed 
it,  and  commanded  the  Patriarch  of  Moscow  to  put  it  on.     The 
Patriarch  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  his  face  was  lighted  up 
with  joy,  and  the  Grecian  headdress  fitted  him  splendidly ;  for 
his  former  cap  shaded   his   countenance   too   much.  .  .  .  But 
when  the  heads  of  the  clergy  and  the  heads  of  convents,  the 
priests  and  the  laity  then  present,  saw  his  new  dress,  they  mur- 
mured much,  saying   amongst   themselves,    *  See   how  he   hat 

1  Macarios,  ii.  227. 
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^banged  the  dress  of  the  heads  of  the  cler^  here,  which  they 
•eceived  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  the  time  we 
>ecame  Christians,  at  the  hands  of  S.  Peter,  and  does  not  the 
«rth  tremble  at  his  act,  who,  having  been  hitherto  dressed  as  a 
VlnscoTite,  has  made  himself  a  Greek  ? '  •  .  .  Gradually,  how-. 
5Ter,"  the  Archdeacon  proceeds,  "the  elegance  of  the  Greek 
xMtume  made  its  way.  Had  any  of  the  monks  of  the  Holy 
Mountain  [Athos]  been  here  with  loads  of  headdresses,  they 
vrould  have  sold  vast  numbers  at  a  very  high  price.  Those  who 
obtained  them  showed  feces  brilliant  with  delight.  They  began 
to  complain  of  the  burdensome  weight  of  their  old  latias,  and 
threw  them  off  their  heads,  saying,  *  If  this  Greek  dress  were 
not  of  divine  origin,  the  Patriarch  would  not  have  been  the  first 
to  wear  it' " 

We  have  now,  I  trusty  formed  some  general  concep- 
tion of  the  character  of  Nicon. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  not  only  an  Eastern  Luther 
but  an  Eastern  Wolsey.  His  magnificence  was  on  a 
scale  before  unparalleled.  His  favorite  monasteries,  four 
in  number,  he  built  anew  from  the  ground,  "  some  liv- 
"  ing  after  him,  some  dying  with  him."  The  Patriarchal 
palace  in  the  Kremlin  is  his  work.  For  three  years  the 
ablest  architects  in  Russia  were  employed  upon  it; 
kitchens,  stoves,  chapels,  such  as  were  never  seen  be- 
fore, rose  within  it.  It  still  remains  opposite  to  the 
north  door  of  the  cathedral.  But  it  was  not  only  in 
outward  aspect  that  his  history  resembles  that  of  Wol- 
sey. We  are  now  approaching  the  more  hiunan  and 
dramatic  elements  of  his  story,  which,  whilst  they  give 
to  it  a  higher  than  any  mere  ecclesiastical  interest,  jus- 
tify us  in  assigning  to  it  a  place  in  history  which  the 
peculiarity  of  his  ecclesiastical  views  would  hardly 
RanctioD. 

It  may  be  supposed,  from  the  traits  already  given, 
that  Nicon's  conduct  had  made  him  many  enemies. 
His  innovations,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  we  shall  see 
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still  more  clearly  in  the  next  century,  to^cihed  tlie  ft^ 
5idices  of  the  Russian  people  in  their  tenderest  point 
His  severity  exasperated  the  clergy.  His  insolenee  eft- 
raged  the  nobles.  Ihe  Syrian  traveller  describes  how 
the  highest  functionaries,  who  used  to  enter  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Patriarch  unbidden,  were  now  kept  waitiii^ 
•jon  the  threshold ;  and  when  they  entered,  it  was  witii 
extreme  fear-fear  m^y  degrees  mor?  than  they  paid 
to  the  sovereign,  he  sitting  and  they  standing.  ^  l%ere 
H»  friend-  "  was,'*  says  the  Russian  historian,  ^  only  one 
'^ci^  "  ^^^  ^^^  sincerely  loved  Nicon,  and  to  him 
Alexis.  «  alone  was  the  Patriarch  devoted  with  all  Ih 
"  soul,  and  zealous  even  to  excess  for  his  glory.**  *  That 
«ian  was  the  Czar  Alexis,  son  of  Michael,  and  father  of 
Peter.  He  had  first  seen  Nicon  years  before,  wh^i-hs 
eaxae  up  to  Moscow  from  a  distant  monastery,  imd  had 
been  greatly  struck  by  his  tall  stature  end  manly  el^ 
^uence  and  the  report  of  his  holy  life,  and  given  him 
the  convent  of  Novospasky,  in  which  the  first  princes 
and  princesses  of  the  Romanofi*  dynasty  were  buried. 
Prom  that  time  sprang  up  their  long  and  close  intimacy 
Whilst  head  of  the  convent  he  came  every  Friday  to 
the  royal  chapel  in  the  Kremlin  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versing with  Alexis  after  the  service.  When  raised  to 
'  the  see  of  Novgorod  he  went  up  every  winter  to  con- 
flult  with  him,  and  procured  the  gift  of  the  Tiake  of 
Valdai  as  a  halting-place  on  the  road,  where  he  built 
the  Iberian  monastery  of  which  I  have  before  spoken. 
When  raised  at  last  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Cz^r,  and 
by  his  affection  for  him,  to  the  Patriarchate,  they  be- 
^<5ame  inseparable.  ^  They  appeared,"  I  again  quote  the 
Russian  historian,^  "  as  one  and  the  same  person  in  all 
^  acts  of  government,  passing  all  their  days  together,  in 
^  the  church,  in  the  council-chamber,  and  at  the  friendly 

1  Moaravieff;  216:  ^  JIM.  ^M. 
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^  board.  To  unite  themselves  still  closer  by  the  bezels 
^pf  spiritual  relationship,  the  Patriarch  became  go^ 

*  fitther  to  all  the  children  of  his  sovereign,  and  th^y 

*  both  made  a  mutual  vow  never  to  desert  each  ot^er 
«on  this  side  the  grave."  This  friendship  was  cemented 
in  the  strongest  manner,  during  the  great  plague  which 
ravaged  Moscow,  a  few  years  before  its  appearance  ih 
Iiondon.  The  Czar,  who  was  absent,  begged  the  Patrir 
«Fch  to  attend  his  family  to  the  Trinity  jMonastery,  he 
jbdmself  (it  is  a  trait  not  quite  in  keeping  with  his  usudl 
j^rit)  living  in  the  hills  and  forests,  "  in  a  tent  under  the 
^  rain  and  snow,  with  no  other  companion  but  his  fire."  ^ 

The  Syrian  Archdeacon  gives  us  glimpses  of  the  two 
men,  both  on  festive  and  on  solenm  occasions.  Tb^ 
Patriarch  invited  Alexis  to  a  banquet.  First  came  an 
interchange  of  magnificent  presents  "  from  the  Czar  U> 
**  the  Patriarch  and  from  the  Patriarch  to  the  Czar,  flo\^ 
**  ing  like  the  Black  into  the  White  Sea,  and  like  tho 
^  White  into  the  Black  Sea.^  The  Patriarch  stood  0^ 
^  the  top  of  the  room,  and  the  Czar  went  each  time '  to 
^  ihe  door  to  bring  in  the  presents  with  his  own  handa^ 
**  with  great  fatigue,  calling  to  the  nobles  to  deliver  them 
"  quickly,  and  he  was  like  a  waiting  slave,  wonderful  tQ 
^relate.  .  .  .  Afterwards  the  Patriarch  bowed  to  him, 
^  l^nd  expatiated  on  his  kindness,  and  seated  him  at  a 

*  royal  table  in  a  corner  of  the  room  [the  place  (rf 
**  honor].  .  .  .  The  Czar,  after  the  banquet,  rose  and 

*  filled  cups  of  wine  for  all  present,  to  the  health  of  the 
^  Patriarch,  which,  as  the  company  emptied  them,  they 

*  placed  inverted  on  their  heads,  to  show  that  they  had 
^  drunk  the  health  complete.  In  like  manner  the  Patii* 
^  arch  filled  cups  for  them  all  to  the  health  of  the  Csar, 
^  and  these,  being  emptied,  they  placed  on  their  heads, 

*  kneeling  before  and  after." 

i  Mapfuriiv^  9.  i9.  >  Ibid.  iL  233.  >  JUd.  il  881. 
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Another  picture  is  that  of  the  two  friends  during  the 
sermon.  ^  What  most  excited  our  admiration  was  to  see 
^  the  Czar  standing  with  his  head  uncovered,  whilst  the 
"  Patriarch  wore  his  crown  before  him ;  the  one  with 
*^his  hands  crossed  in  hiunility,  the  other  displaying 
^  them  with  the  action  and  boldness  of  an  orator  ad- 
^  dressing  his  auditory  the  one  bowing  his  bare  head  in 
^  silence  to  the  ground,  the  other  bending  his  towarcb 
*^him  with  his  crown  upon  it;  the  one  guarding  his 
*^  senses  and  breathing  low,  the  other  making  his  voice 
^  ring  like  a  loud  bell ;  the  one  as  if  he  were  a  slave, 
**the  other  as  his  lord.  .  .  .  When  the  Patriarch  had 
^  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  prayer,  he  bowed  to 
^  the  Czar,  and  they  stood  back  a  second  time.**  * 

It  is  from  such  scenes  as  these  that  Western,  especial* 
ly  English,  writere  have  represented  Nicon,  some  from  a 
fovorable,  some  from  an  unfavorable,  point  of  view,  as 
an  Eastern  Hildcbrand  or  Becket,  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  hierarchy  against  the  civil  power,  and 
trampling  the  Imperial  government  under  his  feet  It 
is  true  that  there  were  certain  points  in  which  questions 
of  this  kmd  were  stirred,  such  as  that  of  the  new  code, 
reducing  to  the  civil  courts  cases  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  the  Patriarchal  courts,  and  restraining  the 
accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  property.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  devout,  and  in  some  respects  childlike,  or  child- 
ish, disposition  of  Alexis  placed  him  for  a  time  under  a 
kind  of  awe,  inspired  by  the  stern  character  and  high 
office  of  Nicon,  such  as  reminds  us  of  our  Saxon  kings 
in  the  presence  of  Dunstan.  "I  fear,"^  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  a  deacon  who  entreated  his  permission  to  offi- 
ciate against  the  orders  of  Nicon,  "  I  fear  the  Patriarch 
^  Nicon,  who  would  perhaps  give  me  his  crozier  and  say, 
*^*Take  it  and  tend  the  monks  and  priests  yourself:  I 

1  Macarius,  ii.  59.  S  n>id.  ii.  249. 
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"  do  not  contradict  you  in  your  command  of  your  favor- 
^  ites  and  troops ;  why  then  do  you  set  yourself  against 
^  me  in  the  concerns  of  priests  and  monks  ? ' " 

It  is  true  also  that  his  whole  conduct^  when  he  as- 
sumed the  Patriarchal  chair,  was  that  of  a  man  who  was 
prepared  for  a  vehement  opposition.  He  had  entered 
on  his  post  immediately  after  his  removal  of  the  relics 
of  Philip,  the  one  martyr^  of  the  Russian  Church,  to 
the  cathedral  of  Moscow,  by  which,  possibly  ^  (although 
of  this  there  is  no  intimation),  he  may  have  meant  to 
express  his  own  anticipations  for  himself;  and  it  was 
only  after  he  had  taken  from  the  Prince  and  people  a 
solemn  promise  of  obedience  to  him,  as  their  chief  shep- 
herd and  spiritual  father,  that  he  consented  to  under- 
take the  office. 

But  the  whole  view  taken  of  this  scene,  and  of 
Nicon's  character,  by  Russians  themselves,  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
forbid  us  to  ascribe  to  Nicon  any  deliberate  policy  of 
opposition  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  such  as 
that  which  has  animated  so  many  of  the  Popes,  prelates, 
and  clergy  of  the  West  His  fears  on  the  occasion  of 
his  entrance  on  the  Patriarchal  see  were  not  from  his 
devoted  friend  Alexis,  but  from  the  adherents  of  his 
retrograde  predecessor,  the  Patriarch  Joseph,  who  had 
already  furiously  denounced  him  as  an  innovator.^  His 
enmity  was  with  a  barbarous  nobility  and  ignorant 
clergy,  not  with  the  Czar;  and  when  at  last  it  did  reach 
the  Czar  also,  the  rupture  took  place  on  purely  personal 
grounds.  We  hear  enough  of  the  civil  and  spiritual 
conflicts  in  Western  Europe;   let  us  not  thrust  them 

>  See  Lecture  X. 

*  Palmer's  Dissertations  on  the  Orthodox  Communion,  p.  56. 
'  Levesque,  iv.  62.     Compare  Collins,  p.  15 :  **  He  began  to  innovate 
dungs,  or  rather  reform  them." 
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into  a  story  of  a  mmple  and  satund  quarrel  befnv^^ea 
ifian  ajid  man^  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  oofr 
cern. 

^  Tlie  nobles  watched  their  opportunity  to  separate  the 
ISf  qnanei  two  frienda  They  found  it  in  a  protracted  fit^ 
Cmt.  sence  of  the  Czar  on  a  two  years'  expedition  t9 
Poland,  and  in  the  failure  of  a  Swedish  campaign  vbieh 
Nicon  had  recommended.  The  C^ar  himself  had  bad 
high  words  with  the  Patriarch  once  before  in  the  churdi, 
from  some  unexpected  rudeness.  Every  instance  of 
insolence,  and  doubtless  there  were  many,  was  eagerijf 
exaggerated.  Their  intercourse  ceased;  and,  as  the 
historian  of  the  event  observes,^  when  once  a  mutnsl 
misunderstanding  is  established  between  those  who  have 
once  loved  each  other,  the  very  recollection  of  their 
former  friendship  poisons  the  wounds  of  their  hearts, 
because  the  change  itself  in  their  mutual  relations  \$ 
felt  as  a  sort  of  wrong  and  offence  by  both.  The  nobles 
gained  strength.  Their  code  respecting  the  monast^ 
property  was  reintroduced.  One  of  them  called  his  dog 
by  the  name  of  Nicon,  taught  it  to  sit  up  on  its  hind 
legs  and  to  cross  its  paws  in  the  offensive  form  of  ben^ 
diction  Avhich  Nicon  had  introduced.*  Another,  in  % 
grand  procession,  struck  one  of  the  Patriarch's  courtiers. 
The  Patriarch  demanded  satisfaction  in  vain.  He  waited 
for  an  interview  with  the  Czar,  at  one  of  their  accus* 
tomed  meetings  in  church,  on  a  high  festival,^  the  lOtb 
of  July.  The  Czar  was  kept  away,  and  in  his  stead 
Nicon  found  one  of  the  nobles  come  to  announce  his 
master's  absence,  and  to  reproach  the  Patriarch  with  his 
insolent  pomp. 

Nicon  felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  life  was  come,  which 
Kicon'R  re-  he  had  forestalled  in  the  promise  of  obedience 
A.  o.  1658.    exacted  on  his  accession  to  the  Patriarchal  see. 

1  MouravicflT,  218.  3  Leveaquc,  iv.  75.  '  Bachmeister,  47.   . 


En  a  burst  of  wild  indignation  he  cam^  forth^  after  the^ 
lompletion  of  the  service,  from  the  sacred  gates  of  the' 
wthedral  sanctuary,  and,  with  that  well-known  voices 
vhich  soanded  like  the  mighty  bell  of  the  church* 
Jkrough  the  whole  building,  announced  that  he  was 
lb  longer  Patriarch.  *^I  leave  my  place,"  he  said^ 
^conscious  of  my  many  sins  before  God,  which  have 
'brought  this  plague  and  woe  on  Moscow." ^  He  took 
iom  the  Patriarchal  throne  the  sacred  staff  of  Peter 
i^e  first  Metropolitan,  and  laid  it  on  the  most  venerable: 
tf  the  sacred  pictures.  Bte  threw  off  his  episcopal  robesy 
ivi^te  a  hasty  letter  in  the  vestry  to  announce  his  in-^ 
Sention  to  the  Czar,  and  sat  down  on  the  raised  plati 
brm*  T^hence  he  had  so  oflen  preached  to  Czar  and? 
^ple,  awaiting  the  answer.  The  answer  never  came  ;* 
t  was  intercepted  by  his  enemies.  Amidst  the  terrord* 
md  lamentations  of  the  people,  who  tried  to  detain  him 
iy  closing  the  doors  of  the  cathedral,  by  taking  the 
korses  out  of  his  carriage,  by  blocking  up  the  gate  of 
the  town  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  he  went  out  on 
R)otjf  and  returned  no  more  to  the  Patriarchal  palace^ 
mrote  once  again  to  the  Czar,  entreating  his  forgiveness 
for  his  sudden  departure,  and  plunged  into  the  solitude, 
5tBt  of  one,  and  then  another,  of  his  various  monas^ 
teries. 

In  a  moment  of  uncontrollable  anger  he  had  made  a 
ntcrifice  which  he  could  not  support.  But  his  adver- 
Mudes  took  him  at  his  word.  The  see  was  declared 
mcknt,  and  he,  having  returned  from  his  more  distant 
place  of  retirement  to  the  one  which  was  nearest  to 
Moscow,  remained  there  devouring  his  soul  in  the  bitter^ 

1  Bachmeisterf  46. 

*  Or  on  tbe  lowest  step  of  the  Patriarchal  throne.  (Bachxneister,  p.  47 
vrho  tells  the  story  somewhat  diflerently.) 

S  He  got  through  by  waiting  for  the  passage  of  some  coaches.  Bach* 
Bieistery  47. 
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ness  of  a  mail  who  has  made  a  false  step,  which  he 
longs  in  vain  to  retrace.  Let  us  follow  him  for  a  nnh 
ment  to  the  scene  of  these  wild  regrets.  It  is  a  scene 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  Russian  Church. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  he  and  Alexis  had  met  in 
Convent  of  friendly  intercourse  was  at  the  consecration  o^a 
jfera^ilm.  small  wooden  church  on  one  of  the  Patriarchal 
A.  D  1664.  estates,  ahout  forty  miles  from  Moscow.  TheJ^ 
were  standmg  together  on  a  rismg  ground  which  ove^ 
looked  a  tract  of  hills  and  undulating  forest^  presenting 
a  variety  of  foliage  rare  in  the  monotony  of  Bussian 
scenery ;  when  the  Czar,  who  had  to  an  unusual  extent 
the  Russian  passion  for  imitation  of  sacred  places,  and 
had  built  in  his  palace  and  in  his  hunting-grounds  two 
copies  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  exclaimed,  "  What  a  site 
**  for  a  monastery ;  what  a  beautiful  place  for  a  New 
**  Jerusalem  ! "  ^  Nicon  caught  at  the  thought  He  had 
himself  already  made  a  new  Athos  of  his  island  in  the 
Valdai  Lake.  "  Here,"  he  said,  ^  there  shall  be  indeed  a 
"  New  Jerusalem.  The  church  of  the  monastery  shall 
"  be  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  river  which 
"  runs  at  our  feet  shall  be  the  Jordan ;  the  brook  shall 
^  be  the  Kedron ;  the  hill  on  which  we  stand  shall  be 
"  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  wooded  mount  beyond  shall 
"  be  Mount  Tabor."  Neither  Alexis  nor  Nicon,  with  all 
their  passion  for  imitation,  could  produce  the  slightest 
resemblance  between  the  natural  features  of  Muscovy 
and  of  Palestine.  But  Nicon  did  what  he  could  for  the 
building.  His  agents  were  still  in  the  East  collecting 
manuscripts  for  a  correct  version  of  the  Liturgy,  and  he 
charged  them  to  bring  back  from  Jerusalem  an  exact 
model  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  result 
was  the  church  of  the  "  Resurrection  **  ( Voskresensky), 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  of  ^  the  New  Jerusa- 

1  Baclimeister,  44 ;  Mouravieff,  207. 
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•  lem,^  which  still  remains  a  monument  of  the  friendship 
of  Alexis  and  Nicon.  Externally  it  has  the  aspect  of 
an  ordinary  Russian  cathedral,  still  further  complicated 
by  the  addition  of  successive  chapels  built  by,  or  in 
honor  of,  the  various  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
in  afler-times,  down  to  our  own  day.  But  internally  it 
is  so  precisely  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions  as  the 
(church  at  the  actual  Jerusalem,  that,  intricate  as  the 
arrangements  of  that  church  are,  beyond  probably  any 
other  in  the  world,  a  traveller  who  has  seen  the  original 
can  find  his  way  without  difficulty  through  every  cor- 
ridor, and  stair,  and  comer  of  the  copy ;  and  it  possesses 
the  further  interest  that>  having  been  built  before  the 
recent  alterations  of  the  church  in  Palestine,  it  is  in 
some  respects  (in  five'  particulars  of  considerable  im- 
portance) more  like  the  old  church  in  which  the  Cru- 
saders worehipped  than  is  that  church  itself  It  was, 
amongst  all  the  architectural  works  of  Nicon's  Patri- 
archate, that  on  which  his  heart  was  most  set  Through- 
out it  bears  his  impress.  In  the  sanctuary  behind  the 
screen  still  remains  an  indication  of  his  magnificent 
schemes  for  the  Russian  Church.  A  vast  array  of  seats 
rises,  tier  above  tier,  surmounted  by  the  five  Patriarchal 
thrones  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Jerusa^ 
lem,  and  Moscow,  which  Nicon  in  his  days  of  power 
designed  as  the  scene  of  a  future  General  Council.  A 
picture  represents  him  surroimded  by  his  disciples, 
€unongst  others  the  secretary  Shuskerinoff*  seated  at 
his  feet,  bending  with  eye-glasses  over  his  manuscript^ 
containing,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  annals  of  Russia, 

1  1.  There  are  no  walls  of  partition  such  as  since  the  fire  of  1812  have 
been  erected  between  the  sects.  2.  The  dome  is  of  larger  proportions  than 
that  now  existing,  higher,  and  covered.  8.  The  entrance  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre  from  the  antechapcl  has  not  been  raised.  4.  The  chapels  of 
the  Sepulchre  and  of  the  Golgotha,  are  without  altars.  5.  The  irregnkur 
fyan  of  the  rock  bj  the  Golgotha  hi^  not  been  smoothed  away. 
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called;  from  his  superintendence,  the  Chronicle  of  Ni- 
&}n?  Still  more  chaxacteristic  is  the  square  towef", 
the  cell,  or  "skeet**  ((io-joTnjptov),  which  he  built  fi>r  him- 
self  beyond  the  fiincied  Kedron,  in  the  midst  of  fhef 
pale  misty  birchwood  that  climbs  the  slope  behind  the 
convent  His  large  black  hat,  his  enormous  douted 
shoes,  his  rough  sheepskin,^  bring  before  us  his  huge 
figure  in  the  costume  and  manner  of  life  which  lut 
adopted  when  he  exchanged  the  Patriarchate  for  Ha 
hermitage,  when  he  fished  in  the  river  and  assisted 
at  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  like  a  common  pea^ 
ant,  and  worked  like  a  common  stone-mason  in  thi> 
erection  of  the  convent  church.  It  was  what  he  hsA 
been  of  old  in  the  monastic  fortress  by  the  Frosei^ 
Ocean ;  it  was  what  he  kept  before  his  mind  even  ift 
his  greatness  of  state  at  Moscow,  by  inviting  froifr 
time  to  time  to  his  table  one  of  the  wild  enthusiasts 
already  described  in  mediaeval  Eussia,  who  sat  by  ik 
side,  amidst  the  splendor  of  the  Imperial  banquet,  ia 
a  state  of  absolute  nudity.' 

But  neither  the  ideal  nor  the  practice  of  solitary  As- 
ceticism could  enable  Nicon  to*  forget  that  he  had  been, 
that  he  was  still,  except  by  his  own  rash  abdication,  the 
Patriarch  of  Russia.  He  refused  by  any  act  or  word  ta 
A.  D.  1058.  acknowledge  a  successor  in  the  see.  He  caused 
a  special  office  to  be  sung  in  the  convent,  in  which,  day 
by  day,*  were  repeated  the  curses  from  the  109th  Psalm. 
^I  have  not  cursed  the  Czar,"  was  his  answer  to  the 
commissioner  who  came  from  Moscow  to  complain  (the 
eager  denial  will  show  the  contrast  of  his  position  and 
that  of  Hildebrand),  '^  I  have  not  cursed  the  Czar,  but  1 
^  have  cursed  you,  the  nobles  *  of  the  Church ;  if  you 

I  I-»evesque,  iv.  75.  8  ibid  3  Macarins,  iL  266. 

*  Levesfjue,  iv.  77. 

*  The  noble  referred  to  was  fiorborikina.    Levesqixe,  iv.  79. 


tiaye  a  mind  to  stay  and  hear  it^  I  will  have  the  same 
:>ffice  sung  over  again  in  your  ears."  For  eight  yeara 
le  struggle  continued.  At  last  a  singular  event  brou^ii 
atters  to  a  crisis.  Nicon  in  his  solitude  received  ai^ 
rgent  entreaty  f5rom  one  of  the  few  nobles  who  re-* 
ained  friendly  to  him  that  he  would  come  unexpect- 
Uy  to  Moscow,  on  the  festival  of  Peter,  the  first  Met* 
»politan,  and  invite  the  Czar  to  join  him  in  the  catho; 
tJ,  according  to  his  former  custom,  as  if  nothing  had 
itervened.  Meditating  on  this  letter,  yet  not  resolved^ 
3  retired  for  his  three  hours'  rest  ^  in  his  hermit's  tower* 
t  the  top  of  the  tower  a  stone  recess  in  the  wall  is  still 
lown,  narrow  and  short,  which  Nicon  used  as  his  bed^ 
id  on  which  he  must  have  found  but  scanty  room  to 
retch  out  his  gigantic  limbs.  It  is  a  true  Fakir's  rest* 
i^place.  On  that  stone  bed^  he  was  sleeping,  xk>o»'t 
id  he  dreamed  that  he  was  once  more  in  his  ^"^*^* 
mi  beloved  cathedral,  and  one  by  one  he  saw  rise  fron^ 
leir  graves  the  whole  line  of  his  predecessors  in  th^ 
[etropolitan  see :  Peter,  whose  wonder-working  staff 
s  had  laid  on  the  sacred  picture ;  Alexis,  from  the 
lapel  hard  by,  the  champion  of  Russia  against  the 
artars;  Philip,  murdered  by  Ivan  the  Terrible  j  Job, 
le  blind  old  man  who  had  vainly  struggled  against  th^ 
.Ise  Demetrius ;  Hermogenes,  starved  to  death  by  the 
olish  invaders ;  Philaret^  grandfather  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
:  one  by  one,  at  the  call  of  the  wonder-worker  Jonah, 
ley  rose  from  the  four  comers,  and  from  the  array  of 
»mbs  beside  the  painted  walls,  and  took  him  by  the 
and,  and  raised  him  once  more  into  his  Patriarchal 
irone.  He  woke  up  and  left  his  cramped  couch.  H^ 
^turned  by  night  to  Moscow,  on  the  eve  of  Peter's  fes- 
val.  At  break  of  day  he  appeared  publicly  once  more 
I  the  cathedral,  grasped  once  more  the  staff  of  Peter,. 

1  Levttque,  iv.  75.  S  MounTiefi;  224. 
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Blood  erect  in  the  Patriarch's  place,  and  sent  to  the  Gzar 
to  announce  his  arrival^  and  to  invite  him  to  come  to 
the  church  to  receive  his  blessing,  and  to  assist  at  the 
prayers. 

The  Czar  was  taken  by  surprise.  He  sent  to  consolt 
g2g  final  his  nobles.  To  them  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
■•^^'•™^^*-  death  to  prevent  the  interview.  And  they  did 
prevent  it  The  Czar  ordered  him  to  return ;  and  Ni- 
con,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  obeyed  the  command 
and  retired  from  the  cathedral,  bearing  away  with  him 
the  ancient  staflF,  which  at  last  (it  is  a  significant  action 
expressive  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story)  he  sm^ 
rendered  to  the  Czar,  and  to  no  one  but  the  Czar.  K- 
▲.  D.  1667.  nally,  feeling  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer, 
he  consented  to  the  election  of  a  new  Patriarch. 

The  fall  of  Nicon  was  now  inevitable.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  his  enemies  a  Coimcil  of  the  Eastern  Patri- 
archs was  convened  at  Moscow ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  most  august  assembly  of  divines  which 
Russia  has  ever  witnessed,  met  for  the  condemnation  of 
the  greatest  man  whom  the  Eastern  hierarchy  had  pro- 
duced in  modem  times.  Its  general  acts  will  be  best 
noticed  hereafter.  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  inci- 
dents characteristic  of  the  present  story. 
*  The  trial  was  in  the  hall  of  Nicon's  own  palace.  A 
Hi*  con-  picture  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  hung  in  the 
demnation.  g^cred  comer  of  the  room,  still  indicates,  and 
probably  then  indicated,  the  purpose  for  which  the  hall 
was  designed.  Paisius  of  Alexandria  and  Macarius  of 
Antioch,  the  same  who  had  eight  years  before  seen  Ni- 
con in  his  highest  pomp,  were  here  in  person.  Nicasa, 
A  D.  1667.  Iconium,  Sinai,  were  also  represented ;  Georgia, 
Servia,  Wallachia,  besides  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Russian  Church  itself  In  front  of 
these,  still  communicatmg  with  them  through  an  inte^ 
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preter,^  still  claiming  his  rank  as  Patriarchy  and  refusing 
to  sit  as  he  could  not  seat  himself  on  his  Patriarchal 
chair^  stood  the  exiled  prelate.  One  last  chance  re- 
mained for  him.  Presiding  in  the  Council^  as  Constan- 
tine  had  presided  at  Nicsea,  was  the  Czar  himself  Now, 
for  the  first  time  for  eight  years,  tliey  stood  again  face 
to  face.  Between  Nicon  and  his  accusers  all  the  fierce- 
ness of  long  pent  indignation  was  let  loose.  But  be- 
tween him  and  the  Czar  there  was  hardly  anything  but 
an  outpouring  of  tenderness  and  affection.  Tears  flowed 
from  the  Czar's  eyes  as  he  read  the  accusation ;  and  the 
sight  of  his  ancient  friend  standing,  habited  as  if  for  a 
capital  sentence,  so  moved  his  hearty  that  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  nobles  he  descended  from  his  throne, 
walked  up  to  the  Patriarch,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
burst  forth  into  a  plaintive  entreaty :  "  Oh !  most  holy 
^  father !  why  hast  thou  put  upon  me  such  a  reproach, 

*  preparing  thyself  for  the  Council   as  if  for  death? 

*  Thinkest  thou  that  I  have  forgotten  all  thy  services  to 
**  me  and  to  my  family  during  the  plague,  and  our  for- 
**  mer  firiendship  ?  *'  Mutual  remonstrances  between  the 
two  friends  led  to  recriminations  between  their  attend- 
ants. "  That,  0  religious  Czar,  is  a  lie,"  was  the  some- 
what abrupt  expression  of  one  of  Nicoh's  clerks,  on 
hearing  a  false  accusation  brought  against  his  master.* 
In  the  general  silence  produced  either  by  the  force  of 
Nicon's  replies  or  by  the  awful  presence  of  the  friendly 
Czar,'  when  Alexis  turned  round  to  see  if  some  of  the 
nobles  had  an3rthing  to  urge,  Nicon  asked  with  his  usual 
bitter  irony:  "Why  do  you  not  bid   them   take   up 

*  stones  ?    So  they  would  soon  put  an  end  to  me ;  but 

*  not  with  words,  though  they  should   spend  a.  d.  mi. 
*nine  years  more  in  collecting  them.**    They  parted 
never  to  meet  again. 

-     1  Bacbmeister,  86 ;  Mouravieff,  S27.  9  Levegque^  iv.  78. 

•  Palmer's  Ortli.  CommonioD,  p.  68. 
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'  Alexis  could  not  bear  to  be  present  at  his  condem- 
nation. The  third  and  last,  meeting  therefore  of  tbe 
Council  was  assembled  in  a  small  churchy  now  de- 
•troyed,  over  the  gates  of  one  of  the  Kremlin  canventa 
l^icon  was  degraded  from  his  office  to  the  rank  of  a 
simple  monk^  and  banished  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
do  penance  in  a  distant  monastery. 

He  maintained  his  proud  sarcastic  bearing  to  the  end. 
ktedegiA-  *^Why  do  you  degrade  me  without  the  pres- 
tiatioii.  «ence  of  the  Czar,  in  this  small  church,  and 
^  not  in  the  cathedral  where  you  once  implored  me  to 
^  ascend  the  Patriarchal  throne  ?  "  ^  Take  this,'*  he  said, 
offering  to  the  Bishops  a  large  pearl  from  the  front  of 
his  white  metropolitan  cowl,  which  they  took  off  witk 
iheir  own  hands  from  his  head ;  ^  it  will  help  to  support 
^  you  imder  your  oppressions  in  Turkey,  but  it  will  no) 
^last  you  long.  Better  stay  at  home  there  than  go 
^  wandering  about  the  world  as  mendicants."  It  wa6 
in  the  depth  of  a  Russian  winter,  and  the  Czar  sent  him 
by  one  of  the  kindlier  courtiers  a  present  of  money  and 
sable  furs  for  the  journey  to  the  far  north.  The  iin- 
penetrable  prelate  sternly  replied :  "  Take  these  back 
"to  him  who  sent  them;  these  are  not  what  Nicou 
**  wants."  The  courtier  entreated  him  not  to  affi*ont 
the  Czar  by  his  refusal ;  and  also  asked  in  the  Czarls 
name  for  his  forgiveness  and  blessing.  "  He  loved  not 
*  blessing,"  said  Nicon,  in  allusion  to  the  109th  Psalm, 
in  which  he  had  before  cursed  all  his  enemies  except 
the  Czar,  *^  and  therefore  it  shall  be  far  from  him."  To 
the  nobles  he  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet ;  and  on  one 
of  them  sweeping  it  up  and  saying  (in  allusion  to  the 
goods  of  the  Church,  which  they  now  hoped  to  get) 
that  this  was  just  what  they  wanted,  he  pointed  to  the 
^D. i«67.   comet*  then  flaming  in  the  sky, —  the  "besom 

1  This  striking  story,  with  much  else,  I  owe  to  the  author  of  the  DiSBerta- 
tioDB  (so  often  quoted)  on  the  Orthodox  CoBunahioB* 


^  star,"  as  it  is  coaled  in  B\i8s,  —  and  said,  ^  God*8  besopi 
**  shall  sweep  ypu  aU  t^way."  To  the  people,  who,  ixk 
spite  of  their  prejudice  against  his  reforms,  flocked 
round  him  also  for  his  blessing,  he  replied  in  a  nobler 
i^d  more  Christian  spirit,  a«  Philip  had  done  before^ 
this  one  word,  ^Pray.'*^  The  sledge  was  at  han4  tei 
carry  him  pff,  and  he  entered  it  with  the  episcopal  staff 
iind  mantle  which  the  Patriarchs,*  for  fear  of  thq  peo- 
ple, had  not  ventured  to  remove,  A  winter  ploak  wag 
thrown  over  him  by  thp  pity  of  one  of  the  more  gentle 
of  the  hierarchy.'  With  a  dry  irony  he  repeated  to 
bimself :  "  Ah,  Nicon,  Nicon  I  do  not  lose  your  firiendft 
**  Do  not  say  all  that  may  be  true.  If  you  would  only 
^  have  given  a  few  good  dinners,  and  have  dined  T^th 
^  them  in  retiun,  none  of  these  things  would  have  be- 
^  fallen  you."  Through  the  south  gate  of  the  Kremlin, 
to  avoid  the  crowds  collected  on  the  north  side  in  the 
^pectatipQ  of  seeing  him  pass,  he  was  borne  awi^, 
with  the  furious  speed  of  Russian  drivers,  across  the 
ancient  bridge  of  the  Mosqua,  and  rapidly  out  of  sight; 
of  those  proud  towers  of  the  Kremlin,*  which  ha4 
witnessed  the  striking  vicissitudes  of  his  glory  and  hifl 
fall 

At  evening,  it  is  said,  they  halted  in  a  house  fix)m 
which  the  occupants  had  been  ejected  In  the  middlei 
of  the  night,  when  Nicon  and  his  attendants  had  h^ei) 
left  to  themselves  in  the  piercing  cold  of  their  destitute 
condition,  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  opened,  an 
old  woman  came  up,  and  asked  which  was  the  Patriarch 
Nicon.  ^  I  am  he,"  said  the  fallen  prelate.  She  fell  at 
his  feet,  and  solemnly  assured  him  that  she  had  seei;^  iq 
a  dream  the  night  before  a  very  goodly  man  saying  to 
her :  "  My  servant  Nicon  is  coming  hither  in  great  cold 

1  Palmer,  64.  '  Ibid.  248;  F»1ib^,  §6. 

*  Moar^vieQTi  I99>  .    :  ^  Palmer,  65. 
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^  and  need  of  all  things.  Now,  therefore,  give  him  what 
A. D.  1667.  *^thou  hast  by  thee  for  his  needs."*  In  this 
way,  —  so  runs  the  story,  which  is  curious  as  show- 
ing the  impression  produced  on  the  popular  mind  by 
Nicon's  career,  —  he  was  protected  against  the  severity 
of  the  rest  of  the  journey,  till  his  arrival*  at  the  mon- 
astery of  Tberapontofi^  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Lake. 
Nine  years  passed  away,  and  Nicon  remained  almost 
Qj,  {„.  forgotten  in  his  remote  prison,  when  a  baseless 
prisonment  ruj^oj.  ^o^q  tj^^t  he  was  with  the   insurgent 

4rmy  of  Stenza  Razia  on  the  Eastern  frontier.'  Alexis, 
epvertly  or  openly,  sent  presents  and  entreaties  for  for- 
giveness. Nicon,  at  first  jstern  as  when  he  left  Moscow^ 
at  last  partially  relented,  in  the  hope  of  fulfilling  the 
cherished  wish  of  his  heart,  to  die  and  be  buried  in  his 
favorite  monastery  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  of  seeing 
once  more  his  early  and  only  friend.*  But  before  any 
final  reconciliation  could  be  accomplished,  Alexis  was 
struck  with  a  mortal  illness.  On  his  death-bed  he 
sent  messengers  once  more  to  Nicon,  conjuring  him, 
even  by  all  his  former  titles  of  Great  Lord  and  Pa- 
triarch, to  grant  him  full  forgiveness.  Verbally  the 
Death  of  forgivcuess  was  at  last  sent  But  Alexis  wa3 
A.  D.  1670.  already  passed  away,*  and  when  the  tidings 
reached  Nicon  in  his  solitary  cell,  he  groaned  aloud  and 
exclaimed :  "  The  will  of  God  be  done !  What  though 
^  he  never  saw  me  to  make  our  farewell  peace  here,  we 
**  shall  meet  and  be  judged  together  at  the  terrible  com- 
« ing  of  Christ" « 

Once  more,  on  the  removal  of  Alexis,  darkness  closed 
in  upon  the  unfortunate  exile.  New  accusations  were 
mvented  against  him;  he  was  removed  to  a  farther 

1  Palmer,  65 ;  Bachmeister,  109.  <  Palmer,  66 ;  Moararicff,  844 

«  Mouravieff,  232.  «  Palmer,  67. 

>  Jbid.  240.  "«  Mourayiefl;  248. 
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monastery  on  the  same  lake,  and  imprisoned  with  still 
closer  severity. 

At  the  close  of  three  years  his  deliverance  was 
effected  by  the  means  which,  now  that  his  beloved 
master  was  gone,  he  would  probably  most  have  pre- 
ferred for  himself.  The  preceptor  of  the  young  Czar 
Theodore,  Simeon  of  Polotzky,  was  a  monk  who  had 
travelled  in  the  West,  and  there,  from  a  jumble  of 
Latin  theology  and  astrological  divinations,  conceived 
a  wild  scheme  of  creating  four  Patriarchal  sees  in  the 
Russian  Church,  after  the  manner  of  those  of  the  East| 
surmounted  by  one  Papal  throne,  which  he  destined  for 
the  only  man  in  Russia  who  was  capable  of  filling  it^ 
the  exiled  but  never  forgotten  Nicon.  He  worked  on 
the  mind  of  his  royal  pupil  in  one  direction.  Another 
older  firiend  was  the  Princess  Tatiana,  sister  of  the  late 
Czar,  who  had  always  remained  faithful  to  Nicon,  and 
one  of  whose  works  of  devotion,  an  illuminated  Gospel, 
is  still  shown  in  the  treasury  of  the  Convent  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  To  that  beloved  edifice  —  still  in  the 
unfinished  state  in  which  its  founder  had  left  it — she 
took  her  nephew,  to  visit  the  spot,  and  to  receive  from, 
the  monks  a  petition  for  the  return  of  Nicon.  The 
Czar  laid  it  before  the  Patriarch  Joachim,  who  for  a 
time  strongly  resisted ;  but  hearing  at  last  that  Nicon 
was  preparing  for  his  latter  end,  his  heart  was  touched 
and  he  consented. 

From  this  point  the  story  cannot  be  better  told  than 
in  the  words  of  the  Russian  historian,  whose  Retum  of 
narrative  here,  in  its  simplicity  and  pathos,  a.  d.  lesi. 
forms  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  turgid  Oriental- 
ism by  which,  to  our  tastes,  the  general  style  is  often 
disfigured.  The  whole  story  is  full  of  that  peculiar 
river  scenery  of  Russia  with  which  we  were  made 
fomiliar  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history. 
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^  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  gracioos  penhfanottif 
die  Czar  and  the  Patriarch  arrived  at  the  monastery  of  S.  C^ 
Nicon,  while  it  was  yet  very  early,  from  a  secret  pretentilkient 
had  prepared  himself  for  the  journey,  and,  to  the  astonidiikiM 
of  everybody,  ordered  the  reUgioos  who  were  in  personal  attend- 
ance upon  himself  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness.  With  difr 
culty  they  placed  the  old  man,  now  worn  out  with  sickness  and 
▲. ».  1681.  infirmity,  in  a  sledge  which  took  him  by  land  to  i 
barge  on  the  river  Sheksna, 'which  be  descended  to  the  Vdg|. 
Here  he  was  met  by  brethren  from  the  monastery  of  the  Re8a^ 
rection,  or  New  Jerusalem,  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpon. 
Nicon  gave  orders  to  drop  down  the  Volga  as  far  as  the  point 
where  Yaroslaff  [with  its  high  bank  crowned  by  monasteries] 
i>verlooks  the  river.  Near  one  of  these  he  put  to  shore  sad 
received  the  communion  of  the  sick,  for  he  began  to  be  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  The  Hegumen  [or  Prior]  with  all  the  brotho^ 
hood  went  out  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  a  former  eneqiy  of 
'  Nicon,  the  Archimandrite  Sergius,  the  same  that  during  his  trill 
("kept  him  under  guard  and  covered  him  with  reproaches,  but  had 
.since  been  sent  to  this  monastery  in  disgrace  to  perform  penanca. 
*This  Sergius,  having  fallen  asleep  in  the  refectory,  at  the  vesrj 
hour  of  the  arrival  of  Nicon,  saw  in  a  dream  the  Patriarch  ap- 
pearing to  him,  and  saying,  '  Brother  Sergius,  arise  ;  let  us  fo^ 
give  and  take  leave  of  each  other ! '  when  suddenly  at  that  moment 
he  was  awakened  and  told  that  the  Patriarch  was  actually  ap- 
proaching by  the  Volga,  and  that  the  brotherhood  had  already 
gone  out  to  the  bank  to  meet  him.  Sergius  followed  immem- 
ately,  and,  when  he  saw  Nicon  dying,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  and, 
shedding  tears  of  repentance,  asked  and  obtained  his  forgiveness. 

"  Death  had  already  begun  to  come  upon  the  Patriarch  by 
the  time  that  the  barge  was  moving  down  the  stream.  The 
citizens  of  Yaroslavla,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  crowded  to  tl\e 
river,  and,  seeing  the  old  man  lying  ou  his  couch  all  but  dead, 
threw  themselves  down  before  him  with  tears,  kissing  his  hands 
and  his  garments,  and  begging  his  blessing ;  some  towed  the 
barge  along  the  shore,  others  threw  themselves  into  the  water 
to  assist  them,  and  thus  they  drew  it  in  and  moored  it  against 
the  monastery  of  the  All-merciful  Saviour. 

**  The  sufferer  was  already  so  exhausted  that  he  oould  not 
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^>eRk^  but  onlj  gave  his  hand  to  them  alh  The  Car's  secre^* 
taiy  ordered  them  to  tow  the  barge  to  the  other  side  of  this 
river  to  avoid  the  crowds  of  the  people.  Nicon  was  on  tbs 
point  of  death  :  suddenly  he  tnmed  and  looked  about  as  if 
some  one  had  come  to  call  him,  and  then  arranged  his  hair, 
bllard,  and  dress  for  himself,  as  if  in  preparation  for  his  last 
and  longest  journey.  His  confessor,  together  with  all  the 
brethren  standing  round,  read  the  commendatory  prayers  £>r 
the  dying ;  and  the  Patriarch,  stretching  himself  out  to  hit 
foil  length  on  the  couch,  and  laying  his  arms  crosswise  upon 
his  breast,  gave  one  sigh,  and  departed  from  this  His  death, 
"world  in  peace.  In  the  mean  time  the  pious  Czar  Theodore, 
not  knowing  that  he  was  dead,  had  sent  his  own  car^  a.  d.  issi.*. 
riage  to  meet  him  with  a  number  of  horses.  When  he  was  inr 
fiurmed  of  it  he  shed  tears,  and  asked  what  Nicon  had  desired 
respecting  his  last  will.  And  when  he  learned  that  the  departed 
prelate  had  chosen  him  as  his  godson  to  be  his  executor,  and  had 
confided  everything  to  him,  the  good^hearted  Czar  replied,  with 
emotion  :  *  If  it  be  so,  and  the  Most  Holy  Patriarch  Nicon  has 
reposed  all  his  confidence  in  m%,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
I  will  not  forget  him.'  He  gave  orders  for  conveying  the  body 
to  the  New  Jerusalem.'*  ^ 

A  picture  in  the  convent  represents  the  scene.  Dowii 
firom  the  hill,  where  Nicon  and  Alexis  had  stood  ^^ 
when  the  name  of  ^  the  New  Jerusalem  "  was  ^^^^ 
fiiBt  suggested,  the  long  procession  descends  towards  the 
unfinished  buildings  of  the  monastery.  The  Czar  walkk 
immediately  before  the  gigantic  corpse,  which,  on  its  un- 
covered bier,  is  visible  to  the  whole  attendant  crowd.  SA 
was  Nicon  borne  to  his  last  resting-place.  It  was  in  the 
Bpot  which  he  had  always  designed  for  himself  in  ihe 
« Chapel  of  Melchizedek,"  at  the  foot  of  "  Golgotha,* 
close  by  the  spot  where,  in  the  actual  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  lie  the  remains  of  Godfrey  of  BouilloxL 
Over  the  tomb  were  suspended,  and  still  remain,  the 
heavy  chains  which  he  wore  round  his  body  in  the 

1  Moaravieff;  S49-2ei. 
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rude  hermitage.    At  his  head  is  the  small  waxen  pio- 
ture  which  he  carried  about  with  him  in  all  his  wan- 
derings.    Amidst  the   copies  of  the  sacred  localities 
which  surround   the  grave,  it  yet  receives  from  the 
Russian   pilgrims  a  share  of  devout  enthusiasm,  and 
awakes  in  the  Western  traveller  an  interest  the  more 
sincere,  as  being,  amidst  a  crowd  of  artificial  imitations^ 
the  only  genuine  reality.     He  rests,  after  his  long  vicis- 
situdes, in  the  place  which  he  had  appointed  for  himseE 
He  rests,  all  but  canonized,  in  spite  of  his  many  faults, 
and  in  spite  of  his  solemn  condemnation  and  degrada- 
tion by  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Greneral  Coundl  which 
the  Eastern  Church  has  witnessed  since  the  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Nicaea.     He  rests,  far  enough  removed  fix)m  the 
ideal  of  a  saintly  character,  but  yet  having  left  behind 
him  to  his  own  Church  the  example,  which  it  still  so 
much  needs,  of  a  resolute,  active,  onward  leader ;  to  the 
world  at  large,  the  example,  never  without  a  touching 
lesson,  of  a  rough  reformer,  recognized  and  honored 
when  honor  and  recognition  are  too  late.     He  closes 
the  whole  epoch  of  Russian  history  of  which  he  was 
the  central  figure.     His  life  as  has  been  strikingly  ob- 
served, extends  itself  over  the  whole  period  of  the  Rus- 
sian Patriarchate,  which  was  in  fact  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  Russia  to  the  new ;  and  already  there 
was  born  to  the  Imperial  house  that  still  greater  Re- 
former, who  in  the  next  generation  was  to  carry  out 
more  than  all  that  Nicon  in  his  highest  dreams  could 
have  anticipated,  if  not  for  the  Christianization,  at  least 
for  the  civilization,  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Russia. 
To  describe  the  career  of  that  Imperial  Reformer,  more 
fortunate  than  his  ecclesiastical  predecessor,  to  imagine 
what  would  have  been  the  consequence  had  Peter  foimd 
a  Nicon,  or  had  Nicon  found  a  Peter,  either  as  a  rival  or 
as  an  ally,  will  be  our  concluding  task. 
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LEOTUKB  Xn 

PETER  THE  GREAT  AND  THE  MODERN  CHURCH  OF 

RUSSIA. 

It  is  needless  to  specify  tlie  works  on  the  Life  of  Peter  the  Great  A 
catalogue  of  the  ehiefi  of  them  #ill  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  caair 
pendious  Life  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  Family  Library.  The  more 
special  authorities  for  his  ecclesiastical  history  are  mentioned  in  the 
notes. 

I  must,  Iiowever,  particularly  notice  the  Russian  docaments  translated  in 
**  The  Present  State  and  Regulations  of  the  Church  ef  Russia,"  bj 
Henry  Cousett,  cliaplain  at  the  British  Factory,  1727. 

If  the  history  of  the  first  Russian  Reformer  suffers 
Peter  the  ^^om  OUT  iguoraiice,  the  same  cannot  be  said 
Great  ^f  ^g  second.  If  no  one  has  heard  of  Nicon, 
every  one  has  heard  of  Peter.  Let  us  first  briefly  re- 
call his  general  character  and  career,  and  then  trans- 
plant him  into  the  special  field  of  history,  that  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  with  which  we  are  too  little  accustomed 
to  associate  his  name. 

L  Much  as  has  been  said  and  written  of  Peter  the 
Great,  yet  there  is  a  singularity  in  his  position  which 
always  provokes  afresh  the  curiosity  of  mankind.  The 
second  founder  of  the  youngest  born  of  European  Em- 
pires, he  gathers  round  himself  all  the  romantic  interest 
of  a  legendary  hero,  an  Alfred  or  a  Charlemagne ;  yet 
His  con-  ^^  ^s  known  to  us  with  all  the  exactness  and 
w1Jh°"  fulness  of  recent  knowledge.  No  prince  of 
Europe,  modern  Europe  is  so  familiar  to  almost  everj^ 
country  in  it^  as  Peter  of  Russia.     He  was,  as  no  other 
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prince  has  been,  a  guest  of  each.    Holland,  Sweden, 
Poland,  Turkey,  Prussia,  Austria,  Italy,  knew  him  well 
by  sight  or  hearing  as  he  passed  to  and  fix)  on  his  mar- 
vellous journeys.     He  is  ours,  too,  in  a  special  ^^i, 
sense.     All  London  was  alive  with  expectation  ^^^^ 
and  excitement  when  his  arrival  in  England  was  known 
Every  one  was  full  of  stories  of  the  artifices  by  which 
the  strange  barbarian  sought  to  evade  the  eagerness  uf 
our  national  curiosity  to  see  the  prodigy.     He  comes  di- 
Irectly  across  the  path  of  English  ecclesiastical  history  ia 
has  long  conversations  with  Bishop  Bumei    He  comes 
for  a  moment  even  across  the  path  of  our  own  aca- 
demical history.    *^Last  week,"  says  Narcissus  LuttreD,^ 
*  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  went  privately  to  Ox-  ^-^^^ 
^  ford ;  but, '  being  soon  discovered,  he  imme-  ^^^^^ 
•^diately  came  back  to  London  without  viewing  those 
« curiosities  he  intended.'^     An  honorary  degree  was 
conferred  upon  hun. 

Strongly,  however,  as  .we  are  riveted  by  this  strange 
apparition  in  foreign  lands,  it  is  only  in  his  own  country 
diat  he  stands  before  us  in  his  full  proportions.  Look 
at  him  as  he  presents  himself  in  the  gallery  of  the  pop> 
traits  of  the  Czars.  From  Ivan  the  Terrible  each  fol- 
lows each  in  grotesque  barbaric  costume,  half  Venetian, 
half  Tartar,  till  suddenly,  without  the  slightest  prepara- 
tion, Peter  breaks  in  amongst  them,  in  the  full  uniform 
of  the  European  soldier.  The  ancient  Czars  vanish  tQ 
appear  no  more,  and  Peter  remains  with  us,  occupying 
henceforward  the  whole  horizon.  Coimtenance,  his  ip- 
and  stature,  and  manner,  and  pursuits  are  ab-  p®^"^- 
solutely  kept  alive  in  our  sight  We  see  the  upturned 
look,  the  long  black  hair  falling  back  firom  his  fine  fore- 
head, the  fierce  eyes  glancing  from  beneath  the  over* 

1  Diary,  it.  S68.    This,  I  believet  is  the  only  notice  of  his  visit    For  lui 
getodral  conduct  in  England,  see  Miicaalay's  Hist  of  En^and,  voL  ▼* 
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banging  brows,  tbe  moutb  clotbed  witb  indomitable 
power.    We  gaze  at  his  gigantic  beigbt^  his  wild  n^id 
movements,  the  convulsive  twitches  of  his  &ce  and 
hands,  the  tremendous  walking-staff,  ^  almost  a  crowbar 
of  iron,  which  he  swings  to  and  fro  as  he  walks,  the 
huge  Danish  wolf-dog  and  its  two  litde   companions 
which  run  behind  him.     We  are  with  him  in  his  Dutch 
house  amidst  the  rough  pieces  of  wood  which  he  has 
collected  as  curiosities,  the  tools,  the  lathe,  the  articles 
of  wood  and  ivory  that  he  has  turned.     No  dead  man 
so  lives  again  in  outward  form  before  us,  as  Peter  in 
St  Petersburg.     But  not  in  outward  form  only.    Hat 
city  represents  to  us  his  whole  Herculean  course,  more 
actually  Hercules-like  than  any  of  modem  times,  and 
Hi8  Btatue.   proudly  sct  forth  in  the  famous  statue  erected 
by  Catharine  H.     In  front  of  the  Isaak  church,  built  to 
commemorate  his  birthday,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
capital  which  he  called  forth  out  of  nothing,  rises  tlie 
huge  granite  block  from  Finland,  up  which  he  urges  his 
horse,  trampling  the  serpent   of  conspiracy  under  his 
feet,  rearing  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  the  stu- 
pendous difficulty  which  he  had  surmounted,  his  hand 
stretched  out  towards  the  wide  stream  of  the  Neva,  to 
which  he  looked  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country. 
Truly  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  what  he  attempted  and 
achieved.     Think  of  what  Russia  was  as  already  de- 
scribed.    Doubtless  the  two  Ivans  had  done  something ; 
doubtless,  too,  his  father  Alexis  and  the  Patriarch  Nicon 
had   turned   their   thoughts   southward  and  -westward. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was,  with  many  noble  ele- 
ments, a  wild  Oriental  people,  ruled  by  a  court  wrapped 
round  and  round  in  Oriental  ceremonial.     What  must 
the  man  have  been,  who,  bom  and  bred  in  this  atmos- 
phere, conceived,  and  by  one  tremendous  wrench,  almost 

^  The  only  relic  of  the  old  costume  of  the  Czars.     Sec  Macarius,  L  381. 
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by  his  own  manual  labor  and  his  own  sole  gigaotio 

jstrength^  executed  the  prodigious  idea  of  dragging  the 
nation^  against  its  will^  into  the  light  of  Europe,  and  erects 
in^  a  new  capital  and  a  new  empire  amongst  the  cities 
and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  ?  St.  Petersburg  is  indeed 
his  most  endimng  monument  A  spot  up  to  Foundit. 
tiiat  time  without  a  single  association,  selected  Petenborg. 
instead  of  the  holy  city  to  which  even  now  every  Rus- 
sian turns  as  to  his  mother;  a  site  which,  but  a  few 
years  before,  had  belonged  to  his  most  inveterate  ene- 

.mies;  won  from  morass  and  forest,  with  difficulty  de- 
fended, and  perhaps  even  yet  doomed  to  fall  ^  before 
the  inundations  of  its  own  river ;  and  now,  though  still 
Asiatic  beyond  any  capital  of  the  West,  yet  in  grandeur 
and  ^magnificence,  in  the  total  subjugation  of  nature  to 
artj  entirely  European.  And  the  change  from  Moscow 
to  St  Petersburg  is  but  a  symbol  of  the  revolution  ef- 
fected in  the  whole  Empire  by  the  power  of  Peter.  For 
better,  for  worse,  he  created  army,  navy,  law,  dress, 
amusements,  alphabet,  some  in  part,  some  altogether, 

'  anew.  Much  that  was  superficial,  much  that  was  false, 
much  that  broke  out  under  his  successors  into  frightful 
corruptipn  and  depravity,  at  least  of  the  higher  classes, 
came  in  with  the  Western  changes.  But  whatever  hopes 
for  the  world  or  the  Church  are  bound  up  with  the 
civilization   of   the   West^  did    penetrate    into   Russia 

,  thrb'ugh  Peter  and  through  no  one  else. 

So  unlike  the  rest  of  his   dynasty  —  Philaret,  tlie 
founder  of  the  house,  a  reverend  ecclesiastic ;  ^.^ 
Michael,  Alexis,  Theodore,  yielding  and  gentle  ^^  dJSi»- 
princes  —  suddenly  appears  this  man,  bursting  ^^  ^"^*- 
with  brutal  passions,  as  if  all  the  extravagances  of  the 
fiunily  had  been  pent  up  to  break  forth  in  him.    And 

1  **  Up  to  this  point  the  floods  have  come,"  said  an  attendant,  showing  the 
mark  on  a  tree  by  the  river  bank.  ^  Give  me  a  hatchet,"  said  the  aDgi7 
CmTi  and  cut  down  the  tree  at  a  blow. 


yet  in  this  savage^  drunken  and  licentious,  the  victiib  cf 
ungovernable  fury,  arose  this  burning  desire  for  civiliflr 
tion.  His  very  violence  was  turned  to  promote  his  end 
Literally,  not  metaphorically,  by  blows,  by  kicks,  by 
ct^,  he  goaded  his  unwilling  people  forwards.'  Run% 
as  the  Russian  poet  sings,  was  the  hard  anvil,  and  Peti^ 
was  its  terrible  hammer.  But  the  strangest,  the  most 
affecting,  part  of  his  career  is  this,  that  what  he  required 
from  others  he  labored  to  acquire  for  himself  Li  iiit 
solitude  of  barbarism  in  which  he  was  placed,  he  kn0# 
that  by  his  own  miiid,  by  his  own  hands,  if  at  all,  Ul 
country  was  to  be  changed.  As  filthy  in  his  habits  as 
any  Russian  serf  of  the  present  day,  to  whom  eveiy 
European  comfort  is  distasteful,  he  yet  was  able  to  eaf 
dure  the  splendor  of  Paris  and  London,  and,  what  n 
more  astonishing,  the  cleanliness  of  Holland.  Possess 
ing  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  turn  for  mechanical  pu^ 
suits,  of  which  trophies  are  preserved  in  every  part  ct 
his  dominions,  he  yet,  with  a  largeness  of  mind  verj^ 
larely  found  in  company  with  such  pursuits  (contrast 
the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL),  used  them  all  for  recoih 
structing  the  fabric  of  his  Empire.  *^He  is  mechani- 
"  cally  turned,"  was  Bishop  Burnet's  observation  of  him, 
^  and  seems  to  be  designed  by  nature  rather  for  a  ship- 
'^  carpenter  than  a  great  prince."  But  the  Bishop  was 
mistaken ;  and  the  remarkable  point  of  Peter^s  career 
is  that  he  was  both. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  remind  us  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  had  to  overcome  alike  in  himself  and  in 
his  Empire. 

Inheriting  —  apparently  it  was  all  that  he  did  inherit 
His  naval  ^^"^  ^^^  family  —  thc  unhappy  tendency  to 
fflbrts.        cataleptic  fits,  he  was  specially  subject  to  them 

1  Many  of  the  expressions  here  lued  I  owe  to  conversation  with  intelligent 
Russians* 
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fiom  his  earlieist  years  whenever  he  came  in  sight  of 
water,  in  consequence  of  a  fright  which  he  had  had 
when,  at  the  age  of  five,  he  was  suddenly  wakened  from 
sleep  by  the  sound  of  a  cascade  in  the  river  Yaousa,* 
In  spite  of  this,  in  spite  of  all  other  obstacles  presented 
hy  the  inland  character  of  his  enormous  Empire,  he 
determined  to  render  himself  a  sailor  and  his  country  a 
maritime  power.  He  overcame  his  own  infirmity  by 
incessant  efibrts,  first  on  the  little  stream  of  the  Mosquai 
then  on  the  wide  lake  of  Pereslav,  then  by  serving  as  a 
ihip-boy  on  board  a  Dutch  vessel ;  till  finally  the  water 
which  had  been  his  early  terror  became  his  natural 
element  The  new  capital  on  the  Neva  was  to  be  built 
without  bridges,^  that  he  and  his  people  might  be  always 
on  its  waters,  passing  and  repassing.  The  boat^  which 
he  first  built  remains  still, /^  The  Little  Grandsire,"  to 
which  once  a  year  the  Russian  navy  does  homage.  "My 
** ships,"  he  said,  "shall  make  ports  for  themselves."* 
His  own  life  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  by  water.  In  the  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
he  reassured  the  terrified  sailors :  "  Never  fear !  Who 
**  ever  heard  of  a  Czar  being  lost  *  at  sea  ?  "  On  another 
like  occasion  he  rebuked  the  ambassador  who  asked 
what  account  could  be  rendered  to  his  master  if  he 
were  shipwrecked:  "Make  yourself  easy;  if  we  go 
*^down  we  shall  all  go  down  together,  and  there  t^ 
^  be  no  one  to  answer  for  your  Excellency.*'  His  last 
illness  was  fatally  aggravated  by  the  generous  rashness 
with  which,  on  a  raw  winter  day,  he  dashed  into  the 
water  to  save  a  distressed  crew. 


*  Stahlin,  §  84.    For  tbe  details  of  this  hydrophobia,  see  Strahlenberg^a 
Description  of  Russia,  278,  274. 

3  Stahlin,  §  84. 

*  Its  history  is  given  in  a  tract  translated  hy  Consett,  206. 
«  Stahlin,  §  84.  <  Jbid.  §  110. 
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I  dwell  on  these  general  traits  of  Peter's  character  and 
career,  partly  hecanse  we  cannot  understand  his  ecdesi* 
astical  changes  without  taking  into  account  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  man,  partly  because  there  is  something  in  the 
exhibition  of  such  perseverance  and  resolution,  which 
is  in  itself  a  part  of  that  higher  history  of  the  Churdi 
of  which  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  I  make  no  apolo- 
^  gies  for  what  have  been  only  too  truly  called  bis 

^^^  Samoyedic  excesses.  But  in  considering  this 
gross  licentiousness  we  must  remember  the  strong  temp- 
tations of  his  early  education ;  and  in  considering  his 
brutal  violence  of  temper,  action,  and  language,  the 
same  excuses  which  have  been  offered  for  the  violence 
of  other  reformers,  of  higher  religious  pretensions,  must 
j^^jiifl.  also  be  in  some  degree  accepted  for  Peter.  •! 
ouities.  «know  well  my  faults,  my  bursts  of  passion, 
'^  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  wish  to  have  those  near  me 
**like  my  Catharine,  who  will  warn  and  correct  me.* 
^1  can  reform  my  people;  I  cannot  reform  myself" 
So  he  exclaimed  in  the  penitent  mood  which  followed 
one  of  his  frenzies  of  lawless  rage.  ^  There  are  many 
who  would  not  have  felt,  much  less  expressed,  the 
thought.  Drinking,  the  fatal  vice  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Vladimir  I.  had  declared  to  be  the  indispensable 
privilege  of  a  Russian  Prince,  Peter  did,  it  is  said,  by 
the  effort  of  his  later  years  entirely  abandon.  A  wild 
sense  of  justice  and  truth  ran  through  even  his  most 
grotesque  extravagances. 

His  con-  II-  ^^^  *^®  question  still  remains,  what  was 

wlth^the  *he  true  relation  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  this 
Church.       extraordinary  man? 

It  is  striking  to  reflect  that  not  only  at  the  close  of 
his  career,  when,  in  the  fiilsome  style  of  Oriental  eulogy, 
he  is  celebrated  as  the  Japheth,  Samson,  Moses,  David, 

1  Stahlin,  $  83. 
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Solomon^  of  Russia,^  bnt  in  his  earliest  years^  the  Russian 
Church  seems  to  have  claimed  him  as  her  own ;  and 
the  first  recollections  of  his  dangers  and  deliverances 
'were  associated  with  the  chief  sanctuary  of  his  country. 
The  Troitza  Monastery,  which  has  twice  before  ^y,  ^^^ 
figiured  as  tinrning  the  fate  of  Russia,  was  the  xro^^ 
refuge  of  Peter,  when  still  a  boy  of  twelve  ^"^^^ 
years  old,  with  his  mother  Natalia,  from  the  fury  of 
the  Strelitzes.  She  was  permitted  to  conceal  herself, 
not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  convent,  not  only 
within  the  walls  of  the  principal  church,  but  behind 
the  sacred  screen,  beside  the  altar  itself,  where,  by  the 
rules  of  the  Eastern  Church,  no  woman's  foot  is  allowed 
to  enter.  That  altar  (still  remaining  on  the  same  spot) 
stood  between  the  past  and  the  future  destinies  of 
Russia.  On  one  side  of  it  crouched  the  mother  and 
her  son;  on  the  other  the  fierce  soldiers  were  waving 
their  swords  over  the  head  of  the  Imperial  child. 
*^  Comrade,  not  before  the  altar !  *'  exclaimed  the  more 
pious  or  the  more  merciful  *  of  the  two  assassins.  At 
that  moment  a  troop  of  faithful  cavalry  galloped  into 
the  oourt-yard,  and  Peter  was  saved.  In  the  seclusion 
of  that  same  military  convent,  it  is  said,  he  first  learned 
his  taste  for  soldiering.  The  tower  is  still  shown  where 
he  shot,  the  ducks  in  the  neighboring  stream.  The 
"ivory  ball  which  he  turned,  to  employ  the  vacant  hours 
of  his  retirement,  still  hangs  in  the  refectory. 

Many,  no  doubt,  and  rude  were  the  shocks  sustained^ 
both  by  Peter's  orthodoxy  and  by  the  Church's  loyalty  j 

1  Oration  of  Theophanes ;  Consett's  State  of  Russia,  pp.  280-282.  ^ 

*  It  b  said  that  the  recollection  of  that  moment  was  the  cause  of  his  con- 
▼nlsions  (Stahlin,  §  32),  and  that  twenty  years  afterwards  he  recognized  thii 
•oldier,  though  disguised  in  a  seaman's  dress,  and  started  back  with  an  instinct 
of  horror.  He  forgave  him,  but  forbade  him  ever  again  to  appear  in  his  pres- 
ence (Stahlin,  §  26),  as  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to  look  at  the  man  who  had 
once  80  filled  him  with  terror. 
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but  neither  entirely  failed  As  we  read  the  account 
His  reu-  ^^  ^  contact  with  the  different*  forms  of  Eih 
ou^fbrms  ropcan  religion,  we  seem  to  be  reading  again 
of  religion,  ^j^g   g^yy   ^f  j^  ancestor   Vladimir.     There 

was  the  same  inquiry  on  his  side;  the  same  solicita- 
tions on  the  other  side.  Everywhere  on  his  joumejs 
through  Europe  he  did  for  himself  what  Vladimir  had 
tlone  by  his  envoys ;  heard  Ihe  doctrines  and  attended 
the  worship  of  the  coimtries  through  which  he  passed. 
He  learned  the  condition  of  our  own  Church  in  his 
walks  over  London  with  Bishc^  Burnet,  and  his  dinner 
at  Lambeth  with  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  witneased 
an  ordination,  and  expressed  his  approval  of  the  service. 
He  received,  like  his  descendants,  a  Quaker  deputatiooi 
^and  attended  a  Quaker  meeting.  He  listened  with  pro- 
found attention  to  a  Lutheran  sermon  ^  at  Dantzic  He 
dashed  in  pieces  the  drinking-cup  of  Luther  at  Wittem- 
berg,  in  vexation  at  not  being  allowed  to  carry  away 
the  memorial;  and  observed  that  his  moniunent^  in  the 
church  was  not  too  splendid  for  so  great  a  man.  He 
ordered  Dutch  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  loaded, 
it  is  said,  two  vessels  with  works  of  Dutch  theology 
to  enlighten  his  Russian  subjects.  A  messenger  vfds 
despatched  to  Rome  to  learn  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  Latin  Church.  He  stood  in  motionless  admiration 
before  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was,  like  Vladimir,  the  mark  for  all  the 
^proselytizers  and  ecclesiastical  agitators  of  the  West 
The  Pope  was  in  high  expectation*  of  his  arrival  to 
effect  a  imion  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
The  Gallican  Chiurch  represented  its  claims  through  a 
memorial  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.      The  Scot- 

1  See  the  stoty  in  Stahlin,  §§  12,  80. 

9  stahlin,  §  41 ;  see  aUo  Ldfe  of  Fetor,  p.  273. 
3  S.  Simon's  Memoirs,  toL  zv.  , .   . 
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Episcopalians^  and  Anglican  Nonjurors  tried  t(K 
ire  through  him  an  alliance  of  the  Eastern  Church,- 
.  prop  to  their  forlorn  condition.     Even  his  unhappy 

Alexis  became  the  subject  of  constant  rumors  from 
ectants  on  this  side  and  that  ^  Foreign  letters  ad^ 
se  from  Vienna  that  the  Pope  was  in  great  hopes 
B  hereditary  Prince  of  Muscovy  may  be  persuaded 

turn  Papist'-*  (June,  1710.)  *^  Letters  from  Dres* 
n  say  that  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Muscovy  haib 
;ely  received  communion  there  in  a  Lutheran* 
urch."«    (Oct  1710.) 

iThat  Peter  might  have  been,  had  he  lived  earlier 
ater,  it  is  useless  to  guess.    But^  iti  fact,  he  his  adhw- 

remained  at  heart  a  Prince  of  the  Orthodox  SScra^ 
irch.     In  this  respect  Burnet's  observation  ^****^**- 

correct,  at  lea^st  as  regarded  matters  of  faith.  ^  He 
IS  desirous  to  imderstand  our  doctrine,  but  he  did 
•t  seem  disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy."  He 
)rved  the  chief  Eastern  fasts.^  The  blade  of  the 
rd  which  he  wore  at  Pultowa  is  inscribed  with  a 
^er,*  and  has  carved  upon  it  the  figure  of  S.  George* 
lis  battles  he  carried  about  always  one  of  the  sacred 
ures  from  the  Trinity  Convent  He  consecrated  hia 
'  capital  by  transferring  thither  the  remains  of  the 
ted  Prince,  Alexander  of  the  Neva,  who  had  illua-; 
ed  that  river  by  his  exploits  centuries  before  ite 
it  destinies  were  unfolded.  His  motto  in  his  wars  i 
,  *^For  the  Faith  and  the  Faithful."*  He  had  heard 
ib  of  freethinkers  at  Amsterdam,  but  be  treated  thejjr 
igs  as  mere  impostures;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
usa^an  believer  added:  "They  despise  the  Fathe^ 

Ij  Lathbary,  History  of  the  Nonjuron^  ch.  yiii.  ^ 

S  Lattreir«  Diaiy»  vi.  581.  t 

3  nud.  648.  «  Stahlin,  {  109. 

^  It  is  presenred  in  the  maseum  at  Pesth. 
0  Gabriel    (QwHetA.  State  of  Riuna,  895.) 
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^  of  the  Councils,  but  the  least  of  those  Fatheis  was 
•better  and  wiser  than  they.**^ 

We  sec  signs  also  of  more  than  a  mere  ceremoniil 
religion.  It  was  said  that  he  knew  the  Epistles  of  & 
Paul  by  heart'  His  journal  contains  many  grateful  ao* 
knowledgments  of  the  good  Providence  which  so  often 
had  preserved  him,  and  instructed  him  even  by  mi8lb^ 
tunes.'  He  strictly  prohibited  talking  in  church,  and 
working  on  Sunday,  as  marks  of  irreverence.  **He  who 
^  forgets  God,"  he  said, "  works  to  no  purpose."*  In  the 
small  wooden  house  where  he  lived  to  watch  the  ereo-' 
tion  of  his  capital,  one  of  the  three  rooms  was  marked 
out  for  his  devotions,  and  now,  fitted  up  as  a  small 
chapel,  and  daily  crowded  with  worshippers,  is  a  monu- 
ment at  once  of  his  own  sincere  faith,  and  of  the  relig- 
ious associations  with  which  his  mere  name  is  connected 
by  the  people.  At  Saardam,  in  like  manner,  a  small 
closet  in  the  loft  of  his  wooden  cabin  answered  the 
same  purpose ;  and  it  is  a  touching  incident  in  his 
life,  that  when  he  revisited  Amsterdam  afl;er  an  in- 
terval of  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  carried 
out  almost  all  the  great  designs  then  still  in  the  fu- 
ture, he  was  deeply  affected  on  entering  the  cottage 
at  Saardam,  and  climbing  up  into  the  loft^  remained 
there  alone  a  full  half-hour,  doubtless  in  devotion  as 
before.*  His  strong  common  sense  and  his  genuine 
love  of  truth  showed  themselves,  not  in  defiance  of 
his  religious  feelings,  but  in  unison  with  them.  "Ora 
**et  labora"  was  the  quotation  with  which  he  wound 
up  his  address  to  his  senators.^     And  when  in  a  dan- 

1  Stahlin,  §  54. 

•  Theophanes.     (Consett,  325.) 

»  Journal  de  Pierre  le  Grand,  p.  SO ;  Narva  (239),  Pultowa  (270),  Vibohrg 
(295),  Pruth  (377),  Pecklin  (438).  Revel  (481),  Petersburg  (491). 
4  Stahlin,  §  79.  ft  The  loft  la  now  blocked  up. 

0  Life  of  Peter,  240.  7  Ibid.  26a 
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gerouB  illness  his  life  was  despaired  of^  and  he  was  askedj 
according  to  an  ancient  usage  in  such  cases,  to  propitiate 
the  Divine  mercy  by  the  pardon  of  criminals  condenmed 
to  death,  who  would  then  pray  for  his  recovery,  he  heard 
the  charges  against  them,  and  then,  in  what  was  thought 
to  be  his  death-agony,  replied  :  "  Do  you  think  that  by 
^  arresting  the  course  of  justice  I  shall  be  doing  a  good 
^  action,  for  which  my  life  will  be  prolonged  ?  or  that  God 
^  will  listen  to  the  prayers  of  wretches  who  have  for- 
^  gotten  Him  ?     Carry  out  the  sentence  ;  and,  if  any- 

*  thing  will  procure  from  Heaven  the  gift  of  my  health 

•  and  life,  I  trust  that  it  will  be  this  act  of  justice."  ^ 

Hifi  actual  death-bed,  as  described  by  his  two  chief 
ecclesiastical  friends,  Theophanes  ^  Procopovitch  jjj,  ^j^^. 
archbishop  of  Plescow,  and  Gabriel  archiman-  ^^' 
diite  of  the  Trinity  Convent,  is  a  curious  summary  of 
the  conflict  of  the  religious  experiences  of  his  life.    One 
of  the  clergy,  apparently  Theophanes  himself, 

^  made  mention  of  the  death  of  Christ  and  of  the  Divine  blesa- 
ings  procured  by  it,  and  admonished  the  Emperor  that  now  the 
time  was  come  for  him  to  think  of  nothing  else  ;  that  he  should 
for  his  own  support  meditate  on  that  which  he  had  frequently 
inculcated  to  others.*  On  this  he  sprang  up  and  endeavored  to 
raise  himself;  and  being  raised  a  little  by  his  attendants,  with 
eyes  and  hands  lifted  as  high  as  he  could,  though  faltering  in  his 
speech,  he  broke  out  into  these  words :  *  This  it  is  wliich  at 
length  can  quench  my  thirst ;  this  alono  which  can  refresh  me.' 

1  Stablin,  §  2.    A  similar  trait  is  given  in  Hermann's  Grescbichtc,  iy.  85. 

*  The  two  statements  in  the  funeral  orations  of  Theophanes  and  Gabriel 
aie  given  in  Consett's  Regulations,  261,  860.  They  contain,  no  doubt^  much 
of  mere  eulogy,  but  still  they  represent  the  contemporary  feeling  about  the 
dying  Emperor. 

*  Tl.is  appears  to  be  said  partly  in  allusion  to  Peter's  habit  of  dwelling,  in 
common  discourse  (as  it  would  seem),  on  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion. ^  Ho  many  times  copiously  and  learnedly  discussed  the  question  con- 
cttniing  the  justification  of  a  sinner  through  Christ  gratis.** —  Conselt^  260. 
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Just  before  the  admonition  he  had  moist^ied  his  month  wbb 
jnlep  (as  he  was  obliged  to  do  rtrj  often),  and  by  way  of  lUii* 
iion  he  uttered  these  words,  and  again  and  again  repeated  theija. 
The  Monitor  further  exhorting  him  that  he  should,  without  any 
diffidence,  confide  in  the  mercy  of  God,  that  he  should  believelug 
sins  to  be  forgiven  through  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  that  ttie 
grace  of  eternal  life  was  near  at  hand,  to  this  he  redoubled  his 
reply,  '  I  believe  and  I  trust.*  And  when  the  Monitor  exhoited 
film  to  a  prayer  of  faith,  and  produced  those  words  which  diey 
recite  who  with  us  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  *  I  believe,  Loirfj 
tiow,  and  confess  that  Thou  art  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  wb« 
earnest  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief,'  h* 
added,  ^  I  believe,^  Lord,  and  confess ;  I  believe.  Lord,  help  Thoa 
ftiine  unbelief.'  Shortly  after  he  seemed  to  be  sinking.  Crowds 
of  officers  and  people  entered  the  room,  and  with  tears  and  bowl- 
ings kissed  his  hand.  He  lay  awhile  speechless,  saluting  every 
one  with  his  looks ;  then  with  great  difficulty  said,  *  HerMfler* 
Whether  by  this  word  he  would  have  a  vacant  space  to  himself, 
free  ft*om  molestation  (for  his  litde  apartment  was  thronged  with 
people),  or  he  spoke  of  the  time  after  death,  is  doubtful.  So  aK 
retired.  He  continued  fifteen  hours  afterwards  in  great  agony, 
beating  his  side  with  his  right  hand  (his  left  was  palsied) ;  yet 
whenever  the  Monitor  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  vanity  of  tbe 
world,  or  concerning  heaven,  or  concerning  the  death  of  Christ- 
he  would  make  effort  to  raise  himself  up,  to  sign  the  cross  witli 
his  hand,  or  to  lift  it  to  heaven.  .  .  He  tried  also  to  moderate 
his  groans  into  accents  of  praise,  and  to  cheer  up  his  counte- 
Xiance,  and  would  have  embraced  his  Monitor.  Finally,  he  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament  a  second  time  from  Gabriel,  and  soon 
after  expired."  ' 

This  was  the  general  position  of  Peter  towards  tbe 
ancient  Eastern  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  born  and 
bred.  Something  is  due  to  a  form  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  kept  its  hold  on  such  a  wild  ungovernable  man  in 

1  It  18  characteristic  both  of  Peter  and  of  his  people,  perplexed  between 
liis  religion  and  bis  innovations,  that  the  popular  tradition  of  his  last  words 
Is  this  expression  slightly  altered,  "Mj  God,  I  am  dying!  help  Thou  mine 
imbeliefl*' 
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•uch  an  age.  To  have  traversed  so  many  foreign  lands, 
and  watched  so  many  foreign  faiths,  and  yet  still  to  have 
retained  his  own  traditionary  belief,  may  be  fairly  as- 
cribed to  the  strength  inherent  in  that  belief  And  it 
looiust  have  been  a  happy  circumstance,  that,  owing  to 
the  ancient  Eastern  recognition  of  something  like  the 
principles  of  toleration,^  Peter  approached  them  from 
a  point  of  view  milike  that  which  was  familiar  to  the 
other  contemporary  sovereigns  To  Tx)uis  XIV.  those 
principles  were  odious,  and  to  Frederick  11.  welcome, 
because  to  both  of  those  princes  they  seemed  to  be 
irreligious.  But  to  Peter  they  were  little  more  than 
legitimate  conclusions  from  the  traditions  of  his  own 
Church-, 

in.  Nevertheless,  though  he  maintained  his  ground 
W  a  faithful  son  of  the  Orthodox  Church  generally,  the 
most  instructive  portion  of  his  ecclesiastical  career  is 
the  remarkable  contest  which,  like  Nicon,  he  maintained 
with  one  section  of  it>  and  which  led  to  the  results  now 
to  be  described. 

The  year  1700,  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, which  was  marked  by  his  adoption  of  the  ^j^ 
European  calendar,  may  also  be  called  the  year  '^'^"^ 
of  the  Russian  Reformation,  the  boundary  between  old 
and  new  Russia,  as  in  civil,  so  in  ecclesiastical  mattera 
sIbo.     The  substitution  of  St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow 
-  was  the  sign  that  in  both  these  spheres  he  had  set  his 
fiuje,   not   Eastward,  but  Westward.      As  the   ancient 
Pagan  associations  of  Rome  drove  the  first  Christian 
,  Emperor  of  the  West  to  Constantinople,"  so  the  ancient 
-.'Oriental  associations  of  Moscow  drove  the  first  Reform- 
ing -fimperor  of  the  East  to  the  Baltic.     It  is  true  that 
the  reformation  set  on  foot  by  Peter,  like  that  set  on 
foot  ^  by  NicoU;  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  na- 

"     1  See  Lecture  I.  p.  123.  >  See  Lecture  VL 
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tionol  spirit.  It  was  a  revolution  not  of  doctrines  and 
ideas,  but  of  customs,  institutions,  habits.  But  in  this 
respect  it  went  deeper  than  the  attempts  of  Nicon,  coih 
ducted  as  it  was  by  a  stronger  hand,  under  more  fav(a»- 
able  auspices,  and  therefore  with  far  more  success.  "  We 
^  should  be  guilty,"  he  said,  "  of  ingratitude  to  the  Most 
"  High,  if,  after  having  reformed  by  His  gracious  assist* 
"  ance  the  civil  and  military  order,  we  were  to  neglect 

*  the  spiritual ;   and  if  the  Impartial  Judge  should  re- 

*  quire  of  us  an  account  of  the  vast  trust  which  He 

*  hath  reposed  in  us,  we  should  not  be  able  to  give  an 
*^ answer/'^  Increase  of  schools,  restrictions  on  the 
growth  of  monasteries,  and  regulations  respecting  the 
monastic  property,  were  amongst  the  chief  practical 
measures  by  which  the  change  was  carried  out.  The 
Abolition  main  constitutional  alteration  was  that  which 
triarchate,  cousistcd  iu  the  abolitiou  of  the  office  of  Patri- 
arch,' and  the  substitution  of  a  Synpd  consisting  of 
prelates,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  or  his  secretary. 
We  need  not  go  through  the  steps  by  which  this  waa 
carried  out,  the  long  interval  by  which  he  accustomed 
the  people  to  see  the  chair  vacant,  and  the  savage  but 
foonery  with  which  he  afterwards  held  up  the  office  to 
ridicule.  But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  here,  aa 
in  the  story  of  Nicon,  we  must  avoid  introducing  West- 
em  ideas  of  the  collision  of  Church  and  State  into  a 
measure  which  can  only  be  properly  understood  from 
the  Oriental  point  of  view.  The  power  of  the  Czar,  or 
Emperor,  as  he  was  now  called,  was  hardly  altered  by 
the  change.  Peter  was  as  much  or  as  little  the  head  of 
the  Church  as  his  predecessors  had  been  before  hiui.' 
He  had,  it  is  true,  removed  out  of  his  pathway  the  poa- 

>  Prefatc  to  Spiritual  llogulations,  Consett,  2.  ^  Stahlin,  §  87. 

3  See  the  Spiritual  liegulations,  part  L     (ConactVa  Present  State  of  tlie 
Russian  Church.) 
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gibility  of  a  powerful  rival  in  the  State,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment of  passion,  when  asked  to  restore  the  ofRce,  he 
exclaimed,  as  is  well  known,  ^  I  am  your  Patriarch,"  and 
then,  throwing  down  his  hunting-knife  on  the  table, 
"  There  is  your  Patriarch."  But  these  were  expressions 
which  might  have  been  used  by  Vladimir  or  Ivan,  and 
the  office  was  abolished  in  fact,  not  so  much  because  ho 
feared  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  because  he  was  en- 
raged by  the  retrograde  obstinacy  of  Adrian,  the  last 
Patriarch,  because  he  desired  to  sweep  away  the  world 
of  barbaric  ceremonial  with  which  the  Patriarchal 
throne  was  smrounded,  and  because  he  wished  to  carry 
out>  here  as  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  substituting  col- 
leges or  bodies  of  men  for  the  rule  of  individuals.^  The 
institution  which  thus  perished  was  hardly  more  than 
a  century  old,  and  its  destruction  was  planned  and  ap- 
proved not  only  by  Peter  himself,  but  by  his  two  power- 
ful ecclesiastical  supporters,  Theophanes  archbishop  of 
Plescow,  and  Demetrius  of  Rostoff,  and  sanctioned  by 
the  whole  body  of  Eastern  Patriarchs.  Before  the  final 
abolition,  the  question  of  its  continuance  was  long  kept 
open.  Stephen  Yavorsky,  the  leader  of  the  more  con- 
servative party  in  the  clergy,  was  appointed  its  guar- 
dian; and  on  Stephen  proposing  to  the  Emperor  that 
the  Patriarchal  chair  should  either  be  removed  from  the 
cathedral  at  Moscow  or  else  receive  an  occupant,  he  re- 
plied :  **-This  chair  is  not  for  Stephen  to  sit  in,  or  for 
« Peter  to  break."' 

But  there  was  a  series  of  reforms  to  Eastern  feelings 
more  irritating  than  the  suspension  or  destruction  of 
the  Patriarchate.  There  was  a  party  in  the  Russian 
Church  which  had  been  exasperated  to  the  verge  of 

• 

*  Spiritual  Regulations,  Consett,  13-16. 

S  This  I  owe  to  the  author  of  the  '*  Diflsertations  on  the  Orthodox  Com- 
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endurance  by  the  innovationa  of  the  Patriarch  Nico% 
and  it  was  this  same  party  which  was  now  exa*' 
perated  beyond  endurance  by  the  innoyations  of  Petei^ 
What  Nicon  had  begun  by  introducing  new  customs 
from  the  South,  Peter^  it  seemed,  was  about  io  finuh 
by  introducing  new  customs  from  the  West  Even 
more  remarkable  than  the  direct  parallels  to  the 
movement  of  the  European  Reformation  are  the  sim* 
ilarity  and  dissimilarity  of  the  indirect  results  pro* 
duced  by  Luther  and  Henry  VIII.  in  the  West,  and  by 
Nicon  and  Peter  in  the  East  We  are  sometimes  aocuik 
tomed  to  think  of  the  ancient  Eastern  Church,  and  of 
the  Russian  Church,  as  free  from  the  Western  evils  ot 
division  and  dissent  This  is  not  the  case.'  We  have 
already  seen  that  there  are  outside  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  vast  schismatical  communities  exactly  anal^ 
ogous  to  those  in  the  West^  but  differing  in  this  most 
characteristic  respect,  that,  whereas  our  Reformation: 
rent  away  sects  and  nations  because  the  established 
Churches  of  Europe  would  not  change  enough,  the  East- 
ern sects  have  arisen  because  the  established  Churches 
of  Asia  have  changed  too  much.  Such  to  a  consider- 
able extent  are  the  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  and  Copts,  in 
relation  to  the  Church  of  Constantinople;  to  them  the 
Councils  of  Chalcedon  and  of  Ephesus  respectively  pre- 
sent the  stumbling-blocks  which  Protestants  find  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  But  such  in  the  most  remarkable 
The Riw-  degree  are  " the  Separatists **  —  "the  Rascol* 
coiiuks  niks,"  as  they  are  called  —  of  the  Church  of 
Russia.  Under  that  form  indeed  are  included  many 
wild  sects  which  probably  date  much  farther  back  than 
the  seventeenth  century,  relics  of  ancient  heathenism 

1  My  information  is  chiefly  derived  from  what  I  hoard  on  the  spot,  and  from 
Haxthausen*8  work  on  Rusbia.  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject 
in  ihd  **  Revue  de&J)eux  Mondes,**  xv.  609,  based  on  two  romances  by  SoUi« 
koff*,  and  an  ofiicial  report  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  1851.  i. 
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in  the  unconverted  aboriginal  tribes,  or  of  the  Gnostic 
and  Manichaean  tendencies  of  the  East,  or  of  the  secret 
Judaizing  conspiracy  which  was  repressed  by  Ivan  lit 
But  these,  however  curious  in  themselves,  have  no  spe- 
cial bearing  on  the  national  history  of  the  Russian 
Church,  nor  do  they  constitute  the  importance  of  the 
Separatist  body.  The  real  force,  the  permanent  inter- 
Bst,  of  the  Rascolniks  lies  in  the  eight  millions  of  souls 
•who  call  themselves  Staroven  ;  that  is,  "  the  Old  ^^^  ^^^ 
Believers."  They  claim  to  be  the  one  true  ^^®"" 
Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  The  ancient  wandering 
Mate  of  the  Russian  peasants  is  to  them  the  mark  of 
true  Christianity.  Passports  are  the  marks  of  the  Beast.^ 
Huge  bonfires  are  lit  to  biu-n  any  that  they  can  lay  hold 
o£  They  arc  Dissenters,  but  on  the  most  conservative 
principles  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  are 
Protestants,  but  against  all  reform.  They  are  Nonjurors 
and  Puritans  both  in  one.  They  use  the  Apocalypse  as 
freely  as  it  is  sometimes  used  amongst  ourselves,  but 
against,  not  in  favor  of,  change.  They  regard  the 
Established  Church  as  Babylon,  themselves  as  the 
Woman  who  fled  into  the  wilderness,  Nicon  as  the 
False  Prophet,  the  Emperor  as  the  Great  Dragon, 
Peter  as  Antichrist  himself  Their  converts  from  the 
Established  Church  are  solemnly  rebaptized.  With 
every  particularity  of  detail  these  converts  are  required 
to  abjure  the  Niconian  heresy ;  to  throw  into  the  street 
the  dust  of  the  room  where  any  Niconians  may  have 
sat ;  never  to  eat  of  the  same  dish,  nor  to  bathe  in  the 
same  bath,  with  them.^  Even  the  universal  salutation 
of  the  Russian  Easter  has  no  binding  force  for  them : 
"  Christ  is  risen."  ^  Yes,"  they  repeat,  with  a  contemp* 
tuous  smile,  ''our  Christ  is  risen,  but  not  yours."' 

1  Htivne  des  Deux  Mondes,  zv.  621. 

*  Strahl,  298,  843.  3  Ilud.  330. 
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And  what  are  the  grounds  of  this  Eastern  noncon- 
.^^^   formity?     They  are  grounds  which  all  West* 


toNicon.  em  Churches  would  do  well  to  hear, — Rome 
or  Geneva,  England  or  Scotland,  Conformists  or  Noncon- 
formists, Free  Church  or  Established  Church,  —  grounds 
almost  equally  instructive  whether  we  recognize  in  them 
our  own  likenesses  or  our  own  antipodes.  It  was  deemed 
a  mortal  sin  in  the  established  clergy  that  they  gave 
the  benediction  with  three  fingers  instead  of  two.* 
Ecclesiastical  history  was  ingeniously  pressed  into  the 
service,  and  the  true  cause  of  the  separation  of  the 
Latin  from  the  Eastern  Church  was  alleged  to  have 
been,  that  Pope  Formosus  had  introduced  into  the 
world  the  impious  and  heretical  doctrine  of  the  three 
fingers ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  heretic,  his  body  disinterred  after  death, 
and  the  offending  fingers  cut  oflj  by  his  more  orthodox 
successor.'  Their  form  of  the  cross  has  three  trans- 
verse beams  instead  of  the  Greek  two  or  the  Latin  one.' 
It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  say  the  name  of  Jesus  in  two 
syllables  instead  of  three,*  or  to  repeat  the  Hallelujah 
thrice  instead  of  once.  The  course  of  the  sun  pointed 
out  beyond  doubt  that  all  processions  are  to  go  from 
left  to  right,  and  not  from  right  to  left^  It  was  an  in- 
novation of  the  most  alarming  kind  to  read  or  write 
a  word  of  modern^  Russ,  to  use  the  service  books  of 
which  the  errors  have  been  corrected  by  collation  with 
the  original  copies,  or  to  use  the  revision  by  which  the 

1  Strahl,  303. 

'  Haxthauseiif  i.  323.  For  the  trae  story  see  Robertson's  Chorch  Hktorj, 
ii.  885. 

«  Strabl,  304. 

<  Ibid.  304. 

6  Ibid.  253,  303.  These  practices  (probably  Armenian)  date  from  th« 
twelflh  century. 

^  Haxthausen,  i.  208.  0 
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Authorized  Version  has  been  purified  from  the  mistakes 
produced  through  time  or  ignorance.  It  was  an  act  of 
unpardonable  rashness  to  erase  the  word  "  holy,"  which 
had  thus  crept  into  the  clause  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
which  speaks  of  the  Giver  of  Life,  or  the  interpolation 
which  caused  them  to  speak  in  their  baptismal  service 
of  ^  one  baptism  hy  fire  for  the  remission  of  sins."  ^  In 
defence  of  this  corruption  of  the  text  whole  villages 
of  these  "Fire-Baptists"  have  been  known  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  flames.  It  is  probably  (with  the 
exception  of  the  somewhat  similar  foundation  of  the 
practice  of  Suttee^  in  India)  the  most  signal  instance 
of  martyrdom  in  the  cause,  not  even  of  a  corrupt  prac- 
tice or  a  corrupt  doctrine,  but  of  a  corrupt  reading. 

These  were  the  main  charges  against  Nicon.  But 
there  were  others  still  greater  against  Peter.  t^P|^{Ji!°"* 
It  was  a  mortal  sin  to  introduce  into  the  Pictures. 
churches  pictures  by  Western  artists.  All  that  Raphael 
or  Correggio  ever  painted  are  abominations  in  the  eyes 
of  an  ancient  Buss.  It  is  a  mortal  sin  to  hear  the  ser- 
vices chanted  in  the  sweet  notes  which  were  brought 
by  Nicon  from  Greece,  improved  by  Peter  from  Ger- 
many, perfected  by  Catharine  11.  from  Italy.  It  is  a 
departure  from  every  sound  principle  of  Church  Tobacco. 
and  State  to  smoke  tobacco.  The  ancient  Czars  and 
Patriarchs  had  forbidden  it,  under  pain  of  tearing  out 
the  oflending  nostrils.  Peter  for  that  very  reason,  and 
for  commercial  reasons  also,  tried  to  force  the  abhorred 
article  on  the  now  reluctant  nation,  and  asked  whether 
the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  more  wicked  than  the 
drinking  of  brandy.  "  Yes,"  was  the  deliberate  answer, 
rea«5hing  perhaps  the  highest  point  of  misquotation  that 

1  Strahl,  285. 

*  See  an  interesting  account  of  this  cormpt  reading  of  the  Veda  in  Pro* 
feaor  Max  Miiller'f  Essay  on  Comparative  Mytbolog)',  p.  23. 
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the  annals  of  theological  perverseness  present ;  ^  for  it 
^  has  been  said  that  ^  not  that  which  goeth  into  a  mu, 
^  *  but  that  which  cometh  out  of  a  man  dcfileth  him.' " 
Pbtotoet.  It  is,  or  was  till  very  recently,  a  mark  of  heresj 
to  eat  the  new  unheard-of  food  of  the  potato,  for  that 
accursed  "  apple  of  the  earth  "  is  the  very  apple  of  the 
Devil,  which  was  the  forbidden  fruit  of  Paradise. 
Up  to  this  time  the  year  had  always  begun  on  the  Ist 

Alteration  ^^  September,  and  been  dated  from  the  crea- 
of  caiendT.  ^j^^^  ^f  ^j^^  ^^^y  r^^  Emperor,  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  eighteenth  century,  conceived  the  daring  de- 
sign of  giving  to  Russia  the  1st  of  January  as  its  New 
Year's  Day,  and  the  nativity  of  Christ  as  the  era  of  its 
chronology.  Was  not  this  the  very  sign  of  AntichriM^ 
that  he  should  change  the  times  and  seasons  ?  Could 
there  be  anything  so  impious  as  the  assertion  that  the 
world  was  created  in  January,  when  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  not  on  S.  Simon's  day,^  in  Septem* 
her,  when  the  com  and  the  fruits  were  ripe  ?  Did  the 
Czar  think  that  he  could  change  the  course  of  the  sim  ? 
Beards.  Most  serfous,  howcvcr,  of  all  Peter's  changes, 
was  the  endeavor  to  assimilate  his  countrymen  to  the 
West  by  forbidding  the  use  of  the  beard.  The  beard 
was  indeed  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  Eastern  faith.  Michael  Cerularius  had  laid 
it  down  in  the  eleventh  century  as  one  of  the  primary 
diflferences  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
"  To  shave  the  beard "  was  pronounced  at  the  Council 
of  Moscow  in  tlie  seventeenth  century,  "a  sin  which 
"even  the  blood  of  martyrs  could  not  expiate."*  It 
was  defended,  it  is  still  defended,  by  texts  of  Scripture, 
by  grave  precedents,  by  ecclesiastical  history.  *^The 
^  Levitical  law  commands  us  not  to  cut  the  hair  or  the 
"  beard,"     "  Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God :  is 

I  Heretic,  i.  49.    ^       :     .  9  Sferahl.  282. 
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^  the  image  of  God  to  be  defaced  ?  ^  ^  The  sacred 
** pictures  represent  our  Saviour  bearded".  "But  S.* 
^  George/'  it  may  be  said,  ^  has  no  beard."  "  Yes,  but 
^  S.  George  was  a  soldier,  and  probably  shaved  in  obe* 
**  dience  to  his  commanding  oflScer."  Even  Peter,  with 
all  his  energy,  quailed  before  the  determined  opposition. 
The  nobles  and  the  gentry,  after  a  vain  struggle,  gave 
way  and  were  shaved.  But  the  clergy  and  the  peas- 
antry were  too  strong  for  him.  Flowing  locks  and 
magnificent  beards  are  stilV  even  in  the  Established 
Church,  the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  clerical  order. 
To  the  peasants  a  compromise  was  permitted.  Many 
when  compelled  to  shave  yet  kept  their  beards  to  be 
buried  with  them,  fearing  lest  without  them  they  should 
not  be  recognized  at  the  gates  of  heaven ;  and  finally  a 
tax  was  substituted,  of  which  the  token  of  receipt  was  a 
coin  stamped  with  a  nose,  moutb,  moustaches,'  and  a 
bushy  beard,  and  now  throughout  the  ranks  of  non- 
conformity a  shaven  chin  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

We  smile  as  we  read  these  struggles  of  a  great  mon>> 
arch  with  his  people  for  such  trivial  objects,  Represent- ' 

-  11  '   n         t  •         fttives  of 

and  as  we  read  these  reasons  for  the  separation  ow  Russia. 
of  a  vast  community  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers: 
Yet  it  is  but  an  extreme  instance  of  the  principle  so 
dear  to  the  natural  ecclesiastical  man;  the  doctrine  of 
keeping  things  exactly  as  they  are.  In  themselves  too 
the  Rascolniks  are  historically  interesting,  as  the  like- 
ness of  the  ancient  Russian  Church  and  society  as  seen 
before  Peter  and  before  Nicon.  They  are  truly  the 
"  fossilized  relics  "  of  an  earlier  state.  They  are  con- 
servatives within  conservatives ;  orthodox  with  a  super- 

1  *'  They  are  continually  dressing  and  combing  it,  and  are  very  diligent  in 
locking  at  themselves  in  their  mirrors,  of  which  one,  if  not  two,  is  in  ererj 
•hurch."  —  MacaritUj  i.  825. 

*  Life  of  Peter,  108. 
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lative  orthodoxy.  Whatever  memorials  they  can  retab 
or  win  of  their  former  heritage  are  to  them  beyond  all 
price.  If  a  sacred  picture  is  missing  from,  an  ancient 
churchy  the  saspicion  always  is  that  the  Dissenters  have 
stolen  it  A  Russian  Prince  being  at  Rome  a  few  yeaia 
ago,  at  the  time  when  the  city  was  agitated  by  the 
theft  of  the  head  of  S.  Andrew  from  St  Peter's,  his 
Russian  servant  observed  to  hini,  witl^  characteristic 
gravity,  tliat  no  doubt  it  must  have  been  carried  off 
by  a  Rascolnik.  The  Czar  is  still  to  them  an  object 
of  reverence,  but  it  is  the  Czar  as  he  appears  in  ancient 
pictures,  not  the  modem  Emperor.    ^  I  cannot  take  the 

*  oath  of  allegiance  as  you  require,*'  replied  a  Rascolnik 
feoldier  to  his  commanding  officer ;  ^  if  you  will  allow 

*  me  to  take  it  to  the  real  Czar,  the  White  Czar,  I  will 
•^do  it  in  a  moment;  but  not  to  him  whom  you  call 
^  Imperator.  In  our  sacred  pictures  and  holy  books  we 
^  have  the  portrait  of  the  true  White  Czar.  He  wears 
**on  his  head  a  crown,  on  his  shoulders  a  large  gold- 
^  embroidered  mantle,  in  his  hands  a  sceptre  and  a  globe. 
^  But  your  Emperor  wears  a  uniform,  a  three-cornered 
"  hat,  a  sword  by  his  side,  like  other  soldiers.  You  see, 
^  I  know  what  I  am  about."  ^ 

For  a  like  reason  the  Patriarchal  cathedral  at  Mos- 
cow, already  so  often  mentioned,^  is  to  them  (though 
rarely  entering  its  walls)  a  centre  of  devotion  and  rev- 
erence, even  more  than  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
itself  There  all  is  old.  No  saint,  no  noted  tomb  is 
within  those  walls  later  than  the  fatal  reforms  of  NicQn. 
Demetrius  of  RostofF  and  Metrophanes  of  Voronege,  the 
latest  saints  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  pictures 
have  found  a  place  in  the  adjacent  cathedral  of  the 
Archangel,  have  not  penetrated  into  the  old  Patriarchal 
cathedral   itself     No  false  imitations  of  Raphael  and 

I  Haxthausen,  I.  328.  '  Lectures  X  and  XL 
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Bubens,  no  fancies  of  Catharine  II.  or  Alexander  I,, 
break  the  antique  uniformity  of  the  paintings  whicih 
cover  the  walls  of  that  venerable  sanctuary.  There- 
fore it  still  unites  the  affections  both  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  of  the  Dissenters.  Once  a  year,  on  the  festival 
of  Easter,  they  come  to  gaze  upon  it;  and  then,  in  the 
open  square  in  front  of  it,  hold  amicable  discussions 
with  their  brethren  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
controversy  usually  begins  by  remarks  on  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Apocalypse  outside  the  Cathedral.  They 
are,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparisons  before 
mentioned,  careful  students  of  the  Revelation,  and  the 
picture  naturally  opens  the  whole  question  of  the  schiflw 
from  Babylon,  much  as  it  might  in  Ireland  between 
Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics.  They  argue,  we  are 
told,  calmly  but  with  much  earnestness,  and  oflen  with 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  and 
of  the  decrees  of  the  Seven  Councils.  A  wilder  portion 
of  the  sect,  who  specially  revere  the  memory  of  Peter 
in.,  as  a  martyr  for  the  customs  of  their  forefathers,* 
believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  great  bell  <tf 
the  Kremlin  shall  sound  long  and  loud  to  the  utter- 
most  ends  of  Siberia,  where,  according  to  their  belief^ 
that  Prince  still  survives,  and  whence  he  will  come  back 
to  his  own,  and  set  up  the  true  Church  on  the  ruins 
of  the  reformed  Establishment* 

The  greater  part  of  the  Starovers  are  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  amonest  the  Cos-  Their 

_,^  L  settlement 

sacks  of  the  Don.  But  there  are  some  hundreds  at  Mo6c©fr. 
at  Moscow,  who,  since  the  reign  of  Catharine  IL,  have 
intrenched  themselves  in  two  or  three  large  settlements 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Let  us  follow  them  thither. 
A  visit  to  one  such  community  will  give  us  an  ade- 
quate impression  of  all.    Beyond  the  uttermost  barrier 

>  Tooke'f  Catharine  11.,  c.  8.  *  Hazthausen,  i.  80S. 
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of  Moscow  we  find  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  pri- 
meval forest,  which  here  comes  up  ahnost  to  the  towB 
itself.  An  intricate  road  through  lanes  or  gullies  wo^ 
ihy  of  the  days  before  the  deluge  of  Peter's  changes, 
brings  us  to  a  wild  scattered  village,  the  village  of 
Preobajensk,  or  the  ^  Transfiguration."  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  spot  to  which  Peter  in  his  youth  withdrew  from 
Moscow,  and  formed  out  of  his  companions  the  nudeus 
of  what  haiJ  since  become  the  Imperial  Guard,  who  fix)m 
this  origin  are  called  the  Preobajensky  regiment.  But 
there  is  no  vestige  of  Peter  or  the  Imperial  Guards  in 
what  now  remains.  A  straggling  lake  extends  itself 
right  and  left  into  the  village,  in  which  the  Bascolniks 
baptize  those  who  come  over  to  them  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  On  each  side  of  it  rise,  out  of  the  hum- 
ble wooden  cottages,^  two  large  silk  factories,  the  prop- 
erty of  the  chief  among  the  Dissenters ;  for  they  number 
amongst  their  members  many  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, and  (as  amongst  the  Quakers)  there  is  a  strong 
community  of  commercial  interests  in  the  sect,  which 
contributes  much  to  its  vitality,  and  maintains  the  gen- 
eral respectability  of  the  whole  body.  Hard  by,  within 
the  walls  as  of  a  fortress,  two  vast  inclosures  appear. 
These  are  their  two  main  establishments  —  one  for  men, 
the  other  for  women.  For  in  this  respect  also  they 
exhibit  a  type  of  the  ancient  Russian  life,  in  which,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  the  seclusion  of  the  women  was 
almost  Oriental  in  its  character.  Within  the  establish- 
ment for  men  stand  two  buildings  apart.  The  first  is 
The  modeiv  a  church  belonging  to  the  moderate  section  of 
overs.  the  Starovers;  those  namely  who  retain  still 
so  much  regard  to  the  Established  Church  as  to  be  will- 
ing to  receive  from  them  ordained  priests.     The  clergy 

1  The  settlement  has  been  there  since  the  great  pestilence  of  1771.    Strahl, 
S2%. 
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who  seceded  in  the  original  movement  of  course  soon 
died  out^  and  henceforth  the  only  way  of  supplying  the 
want  was  by  availing  themselves  of  priests  expelled 
from  the  Established  Church  for  misconduct^  and  of 
late  years  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
from  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Orthodox  Greeks  in  Hun-« 
gary*  the  loan  of  a  Bishop,  who  has  continued  to  them 
a  succession  of  new  priests.  But  there  has  been  also 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
olergy,  to  incorporate  them  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
allowing  them  a  regular  priest  of  the  Establishment, 
who  is  permitted  to  conform  to  their  usages ;  and  not 
long  ago  a  considerable  step  was  taken  by  the  Metro- 
politan, who  agreed  to  consecrate  a  part  of  the  church 
never  consecrated  before,  himself  in  some  particulars^ 
as  in  the  order  of  the  procession,  adopting  their  pecuUar 
customs.  Even  to  this  church  of  Occasional  Conform^ 
ists,  as  they  may  be  called,  the  studious  exclusion  of 
all  novelty  gives  an  antique  appearance,  the  more  re- 
markable from  its  being  in  fact  so  new.  Built  in  the 
reign  of  Catharine  11.,  it  yet  has  not  a  single  feature 
that  is  not  either  old,  or  an  exact  copy  of  what  was 
old.  The  long  meagre  figures  of  the  saints,  the  ancient 
form  of  benediction,  the  elaborately  minute  representa- 
tions of  the  Sacred  History,  most  of  them  collected  by 
the  richer  Dissenters  from  family  treasures  or  dissolved 
convents,  are  highly  characteristic  of  the  plus  guam  res- 
toration of  mediaeval  times.  The  chanty  too,  at  once 
carries  one  back  two  hundred  years.  The  Church  re- 
sounds, not  with  the  melodious  notes  of  modern  Rus- 
sian music,  but  with  the  nasal,  almost  Puritanical,  screech 
iwrhich  prevailed  before  the  time  of  Nicon,  which  is  by 
them  believed  to  be  the  ^sole  orthodox,  harmonious^ 
takd  angelical  chant"*    But  the  principle  of  the  Old 

1  Christian  Btcmeinbrancer,  zxxv.  85.  '  Hazthlmflen,  iiL  118»   . 
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Believers  admits  of  s  more   significant  development 
TiM  Within  a  stoneVthrow  of  the  church  ifhich  I 

USS^  have  just  described  is  a  second  building,  inm 
ibally  an  almshouse  or  hospital  for  aged  Dissenters^  ba^ 
in  fact,  a  refuge  for  the  more  extreme  membeiE  of  the 
sect,  who,  in  their  excessive  wrath  against  the  Heformed 
Establishment,  have  declined  to  receive  even  runaivtj 
priests  from  its  altars,  and  jet,  in  their .  excessive  ad* 
herence  to  traditional  usage,  have  not  ventured  to  coii< 
secrate  any  for  themselves.  As  the  moderate  Rascol* 
niks  are  called  "  Popofchins/*  ^  or  **  those  with  clergy," 
so  these  are  called  ^  Bezpopofchins,**  or  "  those  without 
elergy."  It  is  a  division  analogous  to  that  of  tii0 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Germany,  of  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independents  in  England.  Accordingly,  th& 
service  of  these  extreme  Dissenters  is  conducted  by 
laymen,  just  so  fiir  as,  and  no  farther  than,  could  be 
performed  without  an  altar  and  without  a  priest  Their 
only  link  with  the  National  Church  consists  in  tfaeii 
retention  of  a  few  particles  of  consecrated  oil,  and  of 
consecrated  elements,'  preserved  by  constant  dilution. 
The  approaches  of  their  milder  brethren  to  the  Estab- 
lishment they  regard,  naturally,  as  a  base  compromise 
with  Babylon.  In  many  respects,  the  ritual  of  the  two 
sects  is  the  same.  In  both  buildings  alike  we  see  the 
same  gigantic  faces,  the  same  antique  forms.     But,  un« 

I  See  Palmer's  Orthodox  Communion,  pp.  296-802. 

'  The  rite  of  Confirmation  in  the  Eastern  Church,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made  in  Lecture  I.  p.  118,  is  administered,  not  as  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Anglican  communions  by  Bishops,  but  a^  in  the  Lutheran  by 
Presbyters.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  part  of  this  rite  m  the  Enst  con- 
sists, not  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  but  in  the  chrism  or  anointing  with  the 
sacred  oil,  the  derivation  of  the  rite  from  the  episcopal  order  is  still  maintained 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  oil,  afterwards  distributed  through  the  parishes  of 
the  diocese,  is  in  the  first  instance  consecrated  by  the  Bishop.  It  is  of  this 
consecrated  oil  that  the  Rascolniks  retain  the  portion  described  in  the  nar- 
rative. 
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:e  the  chapel  of  the  Popofchms,  or  any  church  of 
e  Establishment^  the  screen  on  which  these  pictures 
ng,  the  ictmostasisj  is  not  a  partition  opening  into  a 
actuary  beyond,  but  is  the  abrupt  and  undisguised 
nnination  of  the  church  itself  Tou  advance^  think- 
g  to  pass^  as  in  the  ordinary  churches^  through  the 
inted  screen  to  the  altar^  and  you  find  that  you  art 
3pped  by  a  dead  walL  In  front  of  this  wall  —  tlws 
reen  which  is  not  a  screen  (so  let  me  describe  the 
rvice  which  I  there  witnessed,  on  the  eve  of  the  anni- 
irsary  of  the  Coronation)  —  an  aged  layman,  with  a 
Qg  sectarian  beard,  chanted  in  a  cracked  voice  such 
igments  of  the  service  as  are  usually  performed  by 
e  deacon;  and  from  the  body  of  the  church  a  few 
attered  worshippers  (their  scantiness  probably  occar 
med  by  the  refusal  of  the  sect  to  recognize  the  great 
ate  festival)  screamed  out  the  responses,  bowing  the 
)8lA  and  signing  the  cross  in  their  peculiar  way  as 
atinctly  as  so  slight  a  difference  will  permit  That 
onty  congregation,  venerable  from  their  very  eccea- 
Lcity,  that  worship  in  the  dim  light  of  the  truncated 
Lurch,  before  the  vacant  wall  which  must  constantly 
mind  them  of  the  loss  of  the  very  part  of  the  cer^ 
onial  which  they  consider  most  essential,  is  the  most 
jnal  triumph  ever  achieved  by  the  letter  that  kills 
rer  the  spirit  that  quickens;  a  truly  Judaic  faith, 
lited  with  a  truly  Judaic  narrowness,  such  as  no  West- 
n  nation  could  hope  to  produce.  It  shows  us  the 
gitimate  conclusion  of  those  who  insist  on  turning 
ther  forms,  or  the  rejection  of  forms,  into  principles, 
id  on  carrying  out  principles  so  engendered  to  their 
11  length. 

That  the  Russian  Church,  containing  elements  such 
I  these,  should  have  survived  at  all  the  shock  The  ttni9-. 

flis  with 

Peter's  revolution,  is  a  proof  of  no  slight  Kter. 
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Vitality.     But^  after  the  first  convulsion  was  over,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  (taking  them  as  a  whole)  the  relij^ 
ious  feelings  and  the  religious  institutions  of  the  country 
had  embraced  the  change,  and  moved  along  with  it 
Many  of  the  clergy  did  for  a  time  make  a  stiff  resist 
ance;  the  unfortxmate  Alexis  fell  a  victim  to  his  inti- 
macy with  some  of  the  disaffected  Bishops ;  the  Old  Be- 
A.  D.  1719.  lievers  broke  out  into  open  rebellion ;  one  of 
them  attempted  Peter's  life ;  some  thousands  of  them, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  intrenched  them* 
A.  D.  1730.  selves  in  the  convent  fortress  of  Solovetsky,  and 
died,  fighting  to  the  last  gasp,  like  the  remnant  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  war  of  independence.     But  they 
were,  after  all,  only  a  section  of  the  nation,  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  Church,  condemned  by  the  great  mass 
<rf  the  national  hierarchy.     Like  as  they  were  in  many 
respects  to  our  Nonjurors,  in  this  respect  they  were 
precisely  opposite :   the  Nonjurors  failed  because  they 
were  a  schism  of  clergy  without  laity ;  the  Old  Believ- 
ers failed  because  they  were  a  schism  of  laity  without 
clergy.      Gradually  the  wild  superstitions  which  even 
Nicon  had  not  dared  to  touch  gave  way  before  the 
searching  thrust  of  the  Emperor.     Pictures  that  wept 
on  arriving  at  the  inclement  climate  of  St  Petersburg 
he  resolutely  detected  and  destroyed.     His  last  public 
act  was  to  order  the  removal  of  many  of  the  chapels 
and  pictures  in  the  streets  of  Petersburg,  and  the  order 
was  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Synod  by 
the  formal  destruction  of  a  sacred  picture  of  S.  Nicholas, 
Theophanes  of  Novgorod  striking  the  first  blow  with 
his  hatchet^     In  the  oath  still  taken  by  the  Russian 
Bishops  at  their  consecration  occur  these   remarkable 
provisions  introduced  by  him,  and  pledging  the  hierarchy 
forever  against  both  the  pious  frauds  and  the  corrupt 

1  Hermann,  iv.  444. 
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lassitude  to  which  all  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are  imtr 
urally  tempted;^  — 

"  I  promise  and  vow  that  I  will  not  suffer  the  monks  to  run 
from  convent  to  convent.  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  build, 
or  suffer  to  be  built,  superfluous  churches,  or  ordain  superfluous 
clergy.  I  promise  yearly,  or  at  least  once  in  three  years,  to 
require  on  my  visitations  that  there  may  be  erected  no  tombs 
of  spurious  saints.  Impostors  who  go  about  as  possessed,  with 
bare  feet  and  in  their  shirts,  I  will  give  up  to  the  cinl  authori- 
ties, that  they  may  drive  out  the  evil  spirits  from  tliem  with  the 
knout.  I  will  diligently  endeavor  to  search  out  and  put  down 
all  impostures,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  practised  under  show  of 
devotion.  I  will  provide  that  honor  be  paid  to  God  only,  not 
to  the  holy  pictures,  and  that  no  false  miracles  be  ascribed  to 
them." 

Promises  such  as  tnese,  introduced  into  the  most  ssr 
cred  ofl&ces  of  the  Church,  must  turn  the  face  of ,  its 
nilers,  despite  of  themselves,  in  the  direction  which  an 
ancient  Establishment  is  slow  to  follow.  Even  Protestant 
Churches  might  have  gained  much  had  their  Bishops 
and  ministers  been  bound  by  a  like  solemn  pledge  not 
to  support  spurious  readings  or  false  aids  of  the  truth, 
not  to  honor  popular  impostors,  not  to  give  way  to 
prejudice  or  clamor  when  raised  under  the  name  of 
religion. 

How  far  Peter  succeeded  in  his  reforms  without  im^ 
pairing  the  national  faith,  is  a  question  which  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  answer,  unless  with  a 
greater  knowledge  than  any  foreigner  can  attain.  But 
a  few  characteristic  names  emerge  from  the  obscurity 
of  the  Russian  hierarchy,  which  seem  to  justify  the 

I  Das  Ansland,  1857,  pp.  689-691.  See  Spiritual  Regulations  (Conaet^ 
29),  which  give  instances  both  of  Christian  and  Pagan  superstitions  which 
are  to  be  put  down ;  amongst  others,  the  deification  of  Friday,  under  the 
Dtme  of  Petnitza.  **  Thej  are  like  snownirifU  stopping  the  passage  of  men 
fai  the  right  road  to  truth."  (p.  80.)  i 
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hope  that  the  problem  is  not  incapable  of  nlatioiL 
Theophanes  of  Plescow,  Metrophanes  of  Voronege^  De* 
iinetrius  of  Bosto£^  were  the  Cranmer,  the  Eidley,  and 
the  Latimer  who  assisted  the  Russian  Henry  in  his 
arduous  work,  and  who,  whilst  they  earned  the  hatired 
of  the  Old  Believers,  have  yet,  at  least  in  the  two  latter 
instances,  won  a  reverent  admiration  firom  the  hearts  of 
the  nation  at  large.^  To  Metrophanes  is  dedicated  th« 
chapel  of  the  Russian  monastery  in  Mount  Atho&  The 
tomb  of  Demetrius  in  the  venerable  church  of  Rostoff 
h  contemned  by  the  Dissenters,  who  cannot  forgive  the 
man  that,  when  the  Rascolniks  said  they  would  rather 
part  with  their  heads  than  their  beards,  answered: 
"  You  had  better  not  God  will  make  your  beards  grow 
"again;  will  he  ever  make  your  heads  grow  again?* 
But  by  many  a  pilgrim  the  grave  is  visited  as  of  a  can- 
onized  saint,  and  no  work  is  more  popular  in  Russiaa 
cottages  than  his  "  Lives  of  the  Russian  Saints." 

Advancing  to  the  next  generation  we  arrive  at 
Ambrose.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Moscow.  He  was 
known  for  his  learning,  especially  in  Hebrew,  of  which 
he  gave  proof  in  a  translation  of  the  Psalter  from  the 
original.  It  is,  however,  in  his  death  that  we  catch  the 
clearest  glimpse  of  the  feeling  of  his  time.  Long  before 
his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Moscow,  he  had  been 
archimandrite  of  Nicon's  beloved  convent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Amongst  the  many  traces  which  there  re- 
main of  his  munificence  is  a  suite  of  rooms  threaded 
by  a  secret  corridor  which  was  constructed  by  him  as 
a  means  of  escape,  in  consequence  of  a  presentiment 
that  he  should  meet  with  a  sudden  and  violent  end.  It 
remains  as  a  singular  monument  of  an  anticipation 
A- D.  1770.   strangely   fulfilled.      After    his   translation  to 

1  For  Theophanes,  see  Consctt,  p.  449.    For  Metrophanes,  see  MouraTieff, 
403. 
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Moscow,  the  city  was  ravaged  by  a  frightful  pestilence.* 
The  people  crowded  to  a  sacred  picture  in  such  numbers 
as  to  endanger  the  public  health.  At  the  advice  of  the 
civic  authorities,  Ambrose  ventured  to  remove  it*  At 
once  the  religious  feeling  of  the  Russian  populace,  so 
terrible  when  really  roused,  was  touched  to  the  quick ; 
they  rose  in  the  same  state  of  wild  excitement  as,  within 
OTir  time,  was  seen  at  St  Petersburg  in  the  panic  of  the 
cholera.  There  was  at  Moscow  no  Nicholas  to  overawe 
them  by  his  terrible  presence.  They  rang  a  tocsin  with 
the  great  bell  of  the  ancient  Novgorod,  as  it  hung  inr 
its-  belfry  by  the  Sacred  Gate.  The  Archbishop  fled  to 
the  suburbs,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Donskoi  Monastery. 
He  was  dragged  out,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart,  it  is  said, 
by  one  of  the  Old  Dissenters.    "  I  send  you  the  inci- 

*  dent,"  writes  the  Empress  Catharine  in  one  of  her  let- 
ters to  Voltaire,  ^  that  you  may  record  it  among  your 
^  instances  of  the  effects  of  fanaticism."  We  may  re»- 
peatit  here  as  a  story  characteristic^  in  all  its  points,  of 
{he  Church  and  people  of  Russia. 

We  pass  on  yet  again  a  few  years,  and  come  to  the 
name  which  alone  perhaps  in  the  Russian  hie-  piato. 
farchy  has  obtained  a  European  celebrity,  Plato,  Arch* 
bishop,  and  afterwards  Metropolitan,  of  Moscow.    "  What 

*  is  the  thing  the  best  worth  seeing  in  Ruasia  ?  "  ^  The 
^  Metropolitan  Plato,"  answered  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL^ 
on  his  return  from  Petersburg  to  Vienna..  Englishmen 
know  him  through  his  interviews  with  Dr.  Clarke  '  and 
with  Reginald  Heber ;  and  the  gay  Italian-like  retreat 
which  he  built  for  himself  under  the  social  name  of 
Bethany,  in  the  pleasant  woods  of  the  Troitza  Convent^ 
is-  at  once  a  memorial  and  a  type  of  the  easy  graceful 
character  which  in  him  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
once  barbarian  clergy  of  Moscow.    We  see  him,  a&  he 

>  Strahl,  246.  •  Clarke's  Trayels,  L  lOa  3  Md.  I  193-20S. 
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aits  on  his  garden  bank,  in  his  country  dress  and  larg^ 
straw  hat,  laughing  heartily  at  the  mistakes  of  English- 
men about  the  Eussian  ceremonies,  and  at  their  eage^ 
ness  to  see  a  worship  which  they  could  not  understand. 
He  was  the  favorite  both  of  the  civilized  Catharine  and, 
for  a  time,  of  her  savage  son.  A  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Bethany  Convent  represents  him  in  his  start  of  surprise 
when,  by  a  device  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  he  heard 
suddenly  in  the  service  his  name  read  as  Metropolitan 
instead  of  Archbishop.  Diderot  came  at  her  request  to 
converse  with  him,  and  began  his  argument  with  "Non 
**est  Deus."  Plato  was  ready  with  the  instant  retort; 
^  Dixit  stultus  in  corde  suo,  *  Non  est  Deus.' "  Of  him 
too  is  told  a  story,  sometimes  given  to  a  divine  of  our 
own.  The  Empress  wished  to  put  to  the  test  his 
powers  of  extemporaneous  preaching,  and  having  told 
him  that  she  wished  to  hear  him  read  a  sermon  written 
by  one  of  her  chaplains,  sent  to  him,  as  he  mounted  the 
platform  for  preaching,  a  blank  sheet  He  looked  at  it 
for  an  instant,  and  then  began  "  God  created  the  -world 
^.out  of  nothing,"  and  preached  on  that  theme  a  splen- 
did sermon.  He  rebuked  the  madness  of  his  pupil,  the 
Emperor  Paul,  by  refusing  to  receive  at  his  hands  a 
military  decoration,  and  by  opposing  his  intention  of 
officiating  at  divine  service.  In  his  last  decline  he 
sustained  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  by  his 
letter  of  encouragement  in  the  terrible  year  of  the 
French  invasion.  Approaching  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  European  prelate,  he  was  yet  a  Russian  in  heart 
and  faith,  and  as  such  is  still  honored  by  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen. 

And  if  now  we  arrive  at  our  own  time,  and  ask  how 
the  Russian  Church  has  fared  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
let  me  name  three  instances  which  show  that  the  most 
modem  of  our  Western  movements  are  not  altogether 
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without  parallels  there.  Innocent^  Archbishop  of  Eamt* 
3chatka>  is  to  the  Russian  Church  as  the  Bishop  innocent  of 
of  New  Zealand  to  our  own,  an  example  of  the  scUatka. 
revived  missionary  spirit  in  their  vast  colonial  empire. 
Not  in  canoes  or  steamers,  but  in  reindeer  sledges,  he 
traverses  to  and  fro  the  long  chain  of  Pagan  islands, 
which  unite  the  northern  portions  of  the  Asiatic  and 
American  continents,  and  has,  it  is  said,  brought  many 
to  the  Christian  faith. 

Philaret,  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,^  rep- 
resents, in  some  measure  at  least,  the  effect  of  p^iiaret  of 
that  vast  wave  of  reactionary  feeling  which  we  ^*^®^- 
sometimes  associate  exclusively  with  England,  even  with 
Oxford,  and  a  few  well-known  names  in  Oxford,  but 
which  really  has  passed  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
As  the  gay  retreat  of  "  Bethany "  brings  before  us 
the  .lively  career  of  Plato,  so  the  austere  revival  of 
mediaeval  hermitages  in  those  same  woods  of  Troitza, 
under  the  name  of  "  Gethsemane,"  brings  before  us 
tihe  attenuated  frame  and  serene  countenance  of  the 
aged  Philaret,  the  gentle  and  saint-like  representative 
in  Russia  of  opinions  and  practices  which  in  England 
are  too  near  ourselves  to  be  described  more  closely. 

One  third   instance  in  conclusion.      The  celebrated 
German  philosopher  Schelling,  conversing  with  profesaor 
a  young  Russian  Prince  who  had  come  to  Berlin  Trou^a 
to  profit  by  his  instructions,  asked  him  whether  ^'^""'^n^- 
he  knew  a  famous  professor  in  Russia  whose  name  he 
mentioned,  but  of  whom  the  Prince  had  never  heard 

'  1  To  Philaret  was  intinsted  the  important  State  secret  of  the  will  of  Alex- 
ander I.  He  crowned  both  Nicholas  and  Alexander  II.  He  is  one  of  the 
first  preachers  of  the  present  Church  of  Roasia,  and  his  striking  manner  ren- 
ders his  sermons  impressiye  even  to  those  who  cannot  follow  the  language.  A 
folume  of  these  has  been  translated  into  French.  I  am  glad  to  have  this  op* 
portunity  of  acknowledging  his  dignified  courtesy  and  affability  when  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Moscow  in  1857. 
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before.  ^  Young  man,"  said  the  old  philosopher,  ^  ycm 
^  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  coming  to  sedt 
^  instruction  in  other  countries,  and  not  knowing  what 
f^  is  to  be  found  in  your  own.  Of  all  men  now  Ibnog 
^  there  is  no  one  else  who  has  so  well  understood  and 
?*  expounded  the  philosophy  which  you  have  come  here 
*  to  study."  The  Prince  returned,  and  lost  no  time  ii 
seeking  the  unknown  prophet  He  was  foimd  in  tiie 
person  of  the  parish  priest  of  the  village  of  Troitsa, 
also  discharging  the  duties  of  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  adjacent  monastery.  In  that  monastery,  the  Ox- 
ford of  Russia,  Theodore  Golobensky  lived  and  died,« 
master  of  all  the  recent  forms  of  German  thought  zsi 
speculation,  yet  esteemed  and  revered  by  all  as  an  iliufr 
trious  ornament  of  the  Orthodox  Chiux^h.^  Reserved  in 
manner  and  speech,  never  leaving  his  retirement,  he  yet 
has  lefb  behind  him  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  discif^ 

1  I  speak  partly  from  ELaxtbausen,  i.  63,  partly  from  wha^  I  heard  jqbjqmVi 
I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  a  word  on  those  remarkable 
essays  to  which,  under  the  name  of  **  Quelques  Mots  par  un  ChnStien  Ortlxh 
doxe,"  I  have  so  often  referred,  and  to  which  the  Letters  of  "  Ignotua  "  in  the 
Union  Chrdtienne,  1860,  Nos.  SO,  83,  36,  37,  41,  42,  may  be  added  It  il 
with  much  regret  that  I  have  learned,  since  writing  the  above,  that  their  an- 
ther's premature  death  in  the  course  of  last  year  has  cut  off  all  hope  of  con* 
finning,  by  personal  acquaintance,  the  impression  lefl  by  his  writings,  and  by 
the  description  of  all  who  had  ever  conversed  with  him.  M.  Chamiakoff  wn 
a  poet  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  devoted  to  the  ancient  Orthodox  tnr 
ditions,  which  he  regarded  as  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  Russian  Church 
and  nation.  But,  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  writings,  none  is  more  striking 
than  the  manner  in  which  he  united  this  devotion  to  his  ancestral  belief  with 
a  fearless  spirit  of  inquiry  botli  into  ecclesiastical  and  sacred  records.  He  wai 
fully  versed  in  German  theology.  His  admiration  of  the  character  and  leani- 
ing  of  the  late  lamented  Caron  Bunscn  was  profound.  He  himself  entered 
freely  into  the  difficulties  raised  of  late  by  Biblical  criticism.  Yet  be  never 
wavered  in  his  faith  and  practice  as  an  "  Orthodox  Christian."  "  Are  yon 
not  afraid  of  these  German  speculations  ?  "  was  the  question  put  by  an  Ei^ 
lish  traveller  to  another  Russian  layman,  equally  devout  and  sincere.  **  Not 
for  a  moment,**  was  the  reply.  "  We  have  a  singular  gift  of  compreheodiiig 
the  ideas  of  others,  and  of  amalgamating  them  with  our  own  firm  belief.  1 
fear  nothing,  so  long  as  we  are  true  to  ourselves.'* 
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irhose  eyes  flash  and  whose  cheeks  glow  when  they 
peak  of  him,  and  who  still  in  their  own  way  commu- 
licate  his  methods  of  instruction.     "  Cicero/'  he  used  to 
ay, "  maintains  that  there  is  no  system  of  philosophy 
which  is  not  based  on  some  fundamental  absurdity.     I 
maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  widely 
prop*agated  error  which  is  not  based  on  some  funda- 
mental truth.     See  the  point  of  view  from  which  any 
^  error  has  arisen.     Then,  and  then  only,  will  you  ui> 
^derstand  it." 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  same  of  the  leading  characters 
rf  the  modern  Church  of  Russia,  and  of  its  ex-  concin- 
sting  tendencies.  They  will  be  enough  to  show  "**"• 
hai  its  inherent  life  has  neither  been  choked  by  its  own 
;enacity  of  ancient  forms,  nor  strangled  by  the  violence 
)f  Peter's  changes.  But  what  its  future  will  be,  who 
ihaU  venture  to  conjecture?  Will  it  be  able  now,  in 
\heae  its  latter  days,  to  cease  from  foreign  imitations, 
Ekistern  or  Western,  and  develop  an  original  genius 
ind  spirit  of  its  own?  Will  it  venture,  still  retaining 
ia  elaborate  forms  of  ritual,  to  use  them  as  vehicles  of 
true  spiritual  and  moral  edification  for  its  people?  Will 
i  aspire,  preserving  the  religious  energy  of  its  national 
Idth,  to  turn  that  energy  into  the  channel  of  practical 
x>cial  life,  so  as  to  cleanse,  with  overwhelming  force, 
flie  corruption  and  vice  of  its  higher  nanks,  the  deceit 
ind  rude  intemperance  of  its  middle  and  lower  classes  ? 
rhe  Russian  clergy,  as  they  recite  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
the  Communion,  embrace  each  other  with  a  fraternal 
kiss,  in  order  to  remind  themselves  and  the  congregation 
that  the  Orthodox  Faith  is  never  to  be  digoined  from 
A^postolical  Charity.  Is  there  a  hope  that  this  noble 
thought  may  be  more  adequately  represented  in  their 
ecclesiastical  development  than  it  has  been  in  ours  ? 
Will  Russia  exhibit  to  the  world  the  sight  of  a  Church 
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Imd  people  understanding,  receiving,  fostering,  the  prog- 
ress of  new  ideas,  foreign  learning,  free  inquiry,  not  as 
the  destruction,  but  as  the  fulfilment,  of  religious  belief 
and  devotion  ?  Will  the  Chiuxjhes  of  the  West  find  that, 
in  the  greatest  National  Church  now  existing  in  the 
world,  there  is  still  a  principle  of  life  at  work,  at  once 
more  steadfast,  more  liberal,  and  more  pacific,  than  has 
hitherto  been  produced  either  by  the  uniformity  of 
Rome,  or  the  sects  of  Protestantism  ? 

On  the  answer  to  these  questions  will  depend  the 
future  history,  not  only  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
Empire,  but  of  Eastern  Christendom,  and,  in  a  con- 
siderable measure,  of  Western  Christendom  also.  The 
last  word  of  Peter,  struggling  between  life  and  death, 
was,  as  has  been  already  described.  Hereafter.  What 
more  awful  sense  the  word  may  have  expressed  to 
him,  we  know  not  Yet  it  is  not  beneath  the  solem- 
nity  of  that  hour  to  imagine  that  even  then  his  thoughts 
leaped  forward  into  the  imknown  future  of  his  beloved 
Rassia ;  and  to  us,  however  curious  its  past  history,  a 
far  deeper  interest  is  bound  up  in  that  one  word,  which 
we  may,  without  fear,  transfer  from  the  expiring  Em- 
peror to  the  Empire  and  the  Church  which  he  had  re- 
newed, —  "  Hereafter," 
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CHRONOLOGICAL    TABLE 


In  the  fonowing  Table  I  have  ^ven  the  chief  eventa  in  the  historf 
of  the  Eastern  Quirch.  The  refereaces,  where  neeesaaiy,  have  been 
made  to  such  works  as,  in  each  case,  contained  the  most  predse  sod 
copious  statement  of  the  original  authorities. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Earfy  Perioi. 

A.  D. 

88  \  All  the  early  Churches,  except  those  of  North  Africa,  belongs  in 

to    >•     the  first  instance,  to  the  Eastern  Church :  Jerusalem,  Antiocfa, 

100. )      Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  eyen  those  of  Rome  and  GauL    The 

only  Apostles,  whose  missions,  by  legend  or  history,  extend  to 

the  West,  are  S.  Peter  and  S.  PauL 

Legends  of  the  foundation  of  the  more  remote  Eastern  Churches, 

— of  Edessa  by  S.  Thaddeus,  and  of  India  by  S.  Thomas. 

Id5*     Change  of  the  see  of  Jerusalem  into  the  see  of  iBlia  Capitolina. 

180  ^ 

/  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.    Pantsenusi  t  IBO.    Clemens, 

^^y     t213.    Origen,t254. 

260.  Sabellius  in  Egypt 

269.  Council  of  Antioch  condemns  the  Homdousion  and  the  doctrines 

of  Paul  of  Samosata. 

802.  Foundation  of  the  Church  of  Armenia. 

306.  Melitian  schism  in  Egypt 

809.  Antony  in  Egypt  (founder  of  Monaohism). 

812.  Cofweriion  of  QnutarUine, 


Faundattan  of  JScutem  Empire,    Period  of  the  Oowicib. 

815.     Eusebius  of  Cassarea.     t  cir.  842. 
818.     Arius  in  Egypt 

Foundation  of  the  Church  of  Georgia,  or  Iberia,  by  Nina. 
(Wiltzch's  Geography  of  the  Church,  244.) 
825.     Council  of  Nicma  [First  General]. 

825.  Condemnation  of  Arians  and  MeHtians ;  settlement  of  the  Pas 

chal  controversy. 
Jacob  of  Nisibis.    1 850  [according  to  others  888  at  the  former 

siege  of  Nisibis]. 
Athanasius.    t  878. 

826.  Foundation  of  the  Church  of  Abyssinia.    Pilgrimage  of  Helena 

to  Palestine. 
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▲.D. 


330.    Foundation  of  Conttaniinopb. 

886.    Dedication  of  the  Chureh  of  the  Holy  Sepoldire. 

888  '\  Death  of  Constantine.    Athananao  controversy;  the  WestOr- 
to    >     thodox  under  Constans,  the  East  Arian  or  Semi-Arian  under 

860. )      Constantios. 

841.    Consecration  of  Ulfilas,  Apostle  of  the  GoUis.     f  388. 

862.  Council  of  Alexandria  avoids  the  divisioa  of  Hypostasis  and 
Ousia. 

855.     Basil  (of  Caesarea).    f  878. 

Ephrem  Syrus  (of  Edessa).    f  878. 

851.     Cyril  (of  Jerusalem),    f  886. 

860.     Gregory  (Nazianzen).    t889. 

870.     Gregory  (of  Nyssa).    1 395. 

879.    Theodosius,  Emperor,    f  895. 

Suppression  of  Paganism  in  the  East 

881.  Council  of  Constantinople  [Second  General].  Close  of  Arian 
controversy  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Condemnation  of  Maoe- 
donius  and  Apollinarius.  Elevation  of  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  second  rank,  after  next  Bishop  of  Borne. 
Additions  to  the  Nioene  Creed  (?)• 

885.  Controversy  on  the  opinions  of  Origen,  raised  by  Theophilns  of 
Alexandria. 

867.     Epiphanius.     t408. 

390.  Chrysostom.     f  407. 

391.  Destruction  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria. 
410.     Theodore  (of  Mopsuestia).     t429. 

431.  Council  of  Ephesus  [Third  Greneral].     Condemnation  of  Nesto- 

rians,  and  of  Coelestius  and  Pelagius  [but  as  followers  of  Nes- 
torius].     Prohibition  of  any  new  Creed. 

432.  Separation  of  Nestorian  Churches  (in  Chaldasa  and  India). 
415.     Cassian  (the  semi-Pelagian)  of  Bethlehem  and  Marseilles,    f  ^* 
412.     Cyril  (of  Alexandria),     f  444. 

447.     Legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.     (Gibbon,  c  38.) 

449.     Second  Council  of  Ephesus  (Latrocinium)  supports  Eutyches. 

451.     Council  of  Chalcedon   [Fourth    General].     Condemnation  of 

Eutyches.    Promulgation  of  Nicene  Creed  in  its  present  form. 

Recognition  of  the  five  Patriarchs :  of  Eome,  Constantinoplei 

Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 
440.     Theodore  t     f  456. 

cir.  \  First  collection  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  law  under  the  name  of 
460. )      "  Apostolic  Canons." 

Foundation   of  the   Monastery  of  Studius  at   Constantinople 

(Evagrius,  iL  11.) 


[ 
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A.D. 

461.     Simeon  Xylites  (the  Elder),     f  461. 

Separation  of  the  Monophjsite  Churches  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 

Armenia  from  the  Church  of  Constantinople.     (Gieseler,  2d 

per.  §  ii.  c  2.) 
dr.  )  Dionjsius  the  Areopagite  (spurious  writings  of).     (Gieseler, 
460.  >      ibid.) 
482.     BenoHcan  of  the  Emperor  Zeno  [an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 

Orthodox  and  the  Monophjsites].     (Gieseler,  ibid.;  Gibbon, 

c47.) 
Timotheus  (*'  the  Cat")  at  Alexandria.     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 
Peter  (the  Fuller),  at  Antioch  (Gieseler,  ibid.),  introduced  the 

formula  ^  God  was  crucified." 
491.     Act  of  toleration  for  the  Monophjsites  by  the  Emperor  Anasta- 

sins. 
^18.    Repeal  of  the  Henoticon  by  the  Emperor  Justin  L    (Gieseler, 

2d  per.  §  ii.  c  2.) 
527.     Justinian^  Emperor.     (Gibbon,  c  45.)     f  565. 

Foundation  of  the  Convent  and  Archbishopric  of  Mount  SinaL 

(Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i.  184.) 
529.     Close  of  the  schools  of  Athens,  and  extinction  of  the  Platonio 

theology.     (Gibbon,  c  40.) 
582.     Building  of  the  Church  of  S.  Sophia. 

544.  Edict  of  Justinian  condemning  Origen  and  the  *'  Three  Chap- 

ters "  (i.  e.  the  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ibas  of 
Edessa,  and  Theodoret).     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 

545.  Organization  of  the  Monophysite  Churches  of  Syria  and  Meso- 

potamia by  Jacobus  Zanzalus  or  Baraddus  of  Edessa  (f  578), 
hence  the  name  of  Jacobites.     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 
Monophysites  in  Arabia.     (Ibid.) 
Nubians  converted  by  the  Coptic  Church.     (Ibid,  c  6.) 

558.  Second  Council  of  Constantinople  [Fifth  Greneral].  Confirma- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Justinian. 

570.     Birth  of  Mahomet, 

587.  John  (the  Faster),  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  assumes  the  title 
of  CScumenical  Patriarch  against  the  remonstrances  of  Greg« 
ory  the  Great.     (Gieseler,  iL  2,  3 ;  Gibbon,  c  45.) 

589.  Third  Council  of  Toledo.  Extinction  of  Arianism  in  Spain. 
Adoption  of  the  Nicene  or  Constantinopolitan  Creed  into  the 
Western  Liturgy.  Insertion  of  the  words  ^  Filioque."  Be- 
ginning of  the  rupture  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  on  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Robertson, 
voL  ii.  1,  7.) 
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Formal  separation  of  the  Armaaian  ChiHch  fium  rVrirtiatinnph, 

at  the  Comicil  of  Dwin. 

M5.  The  ooUeotion  of  Ganoos  of  the  Cooncilfl,  by  Mn  SdioUuiicn 
(t  578),  combined  with  the  eodesiaatical  laws  of  Jostiman, 
and  formed  into  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  the  Greek  Ghmth 
under  the  name  of  Nomo-Oanon. 

616.  Bise  of  Monoikdiie  Herun  in  Sjria;  sapported  by  Seigiii%  Pa- 
triarch of  Coastantinople,  and  Pope  Honorioa.  (GUeseler,  il 
8,  2 ;  Bobertson,  yoL  iL  1,  2.) 


rf* 


Stntggla  vfitk  Mahameiamsmm 

622.    FHght  of  Mahonui  to  Medina.    (Begira.) 

628.  Beconquest  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Persians  by  the  Emperor 
Heradius.  Institution  of  the  Festival  of  the  Crosa^  Sept  14 
(Gieseler,  iL  3,  1.) 

632.    Death  of  Mahomet. 

634.    Conquest  of  Syria  by  Omar. 

636.  ^  Nestorian  Missions  as  fiir  as  India  and  Qiina.     (Gieseler,  il  2, 
to    >     6 ;  Bobertson,  vol.  iL  1,  8.) 

781. )  Theological  College  at  Nisibia.     (Ibid.) 

688.    "  JScthesis  "  of  HeracUus.    (Gieseler,  iL  8,  2.)  ^    q^  MonothcKte 

640.     Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou.  > 

648.    "  TJ^wj  »•  of  Constans  n.    (Gieseler,  iL  3,  2.)  )    ^'^°^^®^' 

651.     Conquest  of  Persia  by  Otbman. 

660.     Death  of  Ali,  and  schism  of  the  Shiahs. 

Foundation  of  the  Paulician  sect  in  Armenia  by  ConstantiDe 
(t  684).     (Robertson,  voL  ii.  1,  8.) 

668.  Theodore  of  Tarsus  (the  Greek),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
first  organizer  of  the  English  Church.  (Robertson,  voL  iL  1, 
3  ;  Gieseler,  ii.  3,  3.) 

676.  Foundation  of  the  Maronites  by  Maro  (t  707).  (Gieseler,  iL  8, 
2 ;  Robertson,  vol.  iL  1,  2.) 

680.  Third  Council  of  Constantinople  [Sixth  General].  Condemna- 
tion of  the  Monothelites  and  of  Pope  Honorius.  (Robertson, 
vol.  ii.  1,  2.) 

690.     Persecution  of  the  Paulicians.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  1,  8.) 

692.  Council  '^  in  Thdlo  "  (in  the  vaulted  chamber  at  Constantinople), 
called  Quinisextum,  or  ircvrcxn; ;  as  completing  the  Fiflh  and 
Sixth  General  Councils  on  ecclesiastical  regulations.  The 
present  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  the  Eastern  clergy 
established ;  i.  e.  no  marriage  to  take  place  after  ordination, 
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and  no  Bishop  to  be  married.  This  is  the  flnt  Eastern  Coan- 
dl  repudiated  by  the  West  (Gieseler,  ii.  8,  2 ;  Robert-^ 
yol.  ii.  1,  2.  1,  9.) 

707.     Conquest  of  North  Africa  by  the  Arabs. 

712.     Conquest  of  Spain. 


Jeonockutic  Oaniravenjf. 

726.    Beginning  of  the  JeanoclaiHc  oontroYorsy  by  the  Edict  of  Leo 
Isauricns. 
John  ofDamoMcui  (Chrysorrhoas,  liansur),  the  last  Greek  Fa- 
ther, chief  theologian  of  the  East  and  supporter  of  the  sacred 
pictures.    1 760.    (Gieseler,  iii.  1, 1 ;  Robertson,  t<^  ii.  1,  4.) 

730.  Annexation  (by  Leo  Isauricus)  of  Calabria,  Sidly,  and  Blyri- 
cnm  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople. 

732.  Final  repulse  of  the  Mussulmans  from  the  West  by  Charles 
Martel. 

754  Fourth  Council  of  Constantinople.  Condenmation  of  sacred 
pictures.     (Gieseler,  iii.  1,  1.) 

737.  Second  ChuncU  of  Nicma  [Seventh  General].  Sanction  of  the 
▼eneration  of  sacred  pictures.  Its  decrees  condemned  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  Council  of  Frankfort  (790).  (Robert- 
son, vol.  ii.  1,  7.)  (Its  oecumenical  character  is  well  discussed 
in  Neale,  Introd.  ii.  132.) 

790.  Theodore  Studita,  defender  of  the  sacred  pictures,    f  ^^6* 

791.  The  ""FiUoqw  **  inserted  in  the  Creed  at  the  Council  of  FriuK. 

(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  1,  7.) 

309.    The  ^  FilioquB "  inserted  at  the  Council  of  Aix  la  Chapella. 
(Gieseler,  iiL  1,  2  ;  Robertson,  voL  iL  1, 7.) 
Athancuian  Oreed  now  first  appears  in  France.     (Ibid.) 

815.     Pictures  again  suppressed.     (Robertson,  vol.  ii.  2,  1.) 

835.  Spread  of  the  Paulicians  into  Asia  Minor.  Cruel  persecutioQ 
of  them  by  Theodora.     (Gibbon,  cap.  54.) 

842.  Pictures  again  sanctioned.  Orthodox  Sunday  instituted.  (Rob- 
ertson, vol.  ii.  2, 1.) 

848.  Preaching  of  Constantino  (Cyril)  among  the  E^hozars  (Crimea). 
(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  2,  4 ;  Gieseler,  iii.  2,  2,  note  c.) 

858.  Fhotius^  the  chief  theologian  of  the  East  (f  891),  appointed 
PaJtriareh  of  Constantinople  [by  Cessar  Bardas,  regent  during 
the  minority  of  Michael  IIL]  in  the  place  of  Ignatius  (f  878), 
who  is  supported  by  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (Robertson,  voL  iL  2, 
3 ;  Gieseler,  iiL  2,  2.) 
68 
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Chnvertitm  of  Sclavonie  THki ,  and  Struggle  with  See  of 

858.    Restoration  of  heathen  literatme  bj  CsBsar  Bardaii,    (HalliiD, 

Mid.  AgeSy  c  ix.  pt  2 ;  Gibbon,  cap.  58.) 
860.     Foundation  of  the  Chnrches  of  Bulgaria  and  Moravia  bj  dm* 
stantine  (CTril)  (t888)  end  Methodius  (t900),  from  GoDSto- 
tinople.     (Robertson,  yoL  iL  2, 8 ;  Gieseler,  iiL  2,  1.) 
Bogoris  baptized.     (Robertson,  voL  ii.  2,  8.) 
862.    Invention  or  improyement  of  Sclavonic  alphabet  hj  Cjril  and 
Methodius.    (Robertson,  vol.  IL  2,  4.) 
FoundcUion  of  lituiian  JSmpire  hj  BxanCm 

866.  First  Russian  expedition  to  Ck>n8tantinople.    Baptism  of  Oskdd 

and  Dir. 
Photius  endeavors  to  reunite  the  Armenian  with  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

867.  Photius,  in  Council  at  Constantinople,  deposes  and  exoommoni- 

cates  the  Pope.  The  acts  of  this  Coundl  are  annulled  in  a 
Council  at  Rome,  and  a  Council  at  Constantino[^  called  bj 
the  Latin  Church  the  Eighth  General  Council  (but  not  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Eastern  Church),  bj  which  Photius  is 
anathematized.  The  controversy  is  embroiled  by  the  rival 
claims  of  Constantinople  (through  both  Photius  and  Ignatius) 
and  of  Rome  to  the  newly  converted  kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 
(Robertson,  voL  ii.  2,  8,  &c) 

870.  Conversion  of  heathen  Sclavonians   and  Mainotes  in  Greece. 

(Gieseler,  iii.  2,  2.) 

871.  Temporary  conversion  of  Bohemia  by  Methodius.     (Robertson, 

vol.  ii.  2,  4 ;  Gieseler,  iii.  2,  1.) 

878.  Photius,  on  Ignatius's  death,  restored  to  the  Patriarchate.    (Rob- 

ertson, vol.  ii.  2,  3.) 

879.  A  Council  at  Constantinople  reverses  that  of  867.     (Roberteon, 

vol.  ii.  2,  3.) 

880.  Use  of  Sclavonic  in  Church  services.     (Robertson,  voL  ii.  2, 3 ; 

Gieseler,  iii.  2,  1.) 
883.     Mission  of  Alfred  to  the  Christians  of  S.  Thomas.    (Gibbon,  c.  47.) 
886.     Photius  is  deposed  by  Leo  (the  Wise) ;  t  dies  in  exile,  891. 
(Robertson,  vol.  ii.  2,  3.) 
The  Macedonian  Emperors,  Basil,  Leo,  Alexander,  Constantine 

(Porphyrogennetos),  favor  learning. 
Bibliotheca  of  Photius.  (Gieseler,  iii.  2,  2.)  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes  of  Constantinople  (t975), 
Annals  of  Alexandria,  by  Eutychius  of  Alexandria  (f  940), 
commentary  by  (Ecumenius  (950),  Symeon  Theologus  (of  Con- 
stantinople) (990).     (Gieseler,  iiL  2,  2 ;  Gibbon,  a  53.) 


867 

to 

886. 
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Description  of  the  Empire,  by  Constantine  (Porphyrogennetos) 

(Gibbon,  c  63.) 

955.     Conversion  of  the  Russian  Princess  Olga.     (Robertson,  yoL  ii« 

2,7.) 

968  \ 

/  Annexation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  the  Greek  Empire  by  Ni« 

r     cephoros  and  John  Zimisces.     (Gibbon,  c  52.) 
970.  J 

976.  Settlement  of  the  Faulicians  in  Bulgaria  and  at  Philippopolis, 
whence  they  spread  into  Europe.  (Gibbon,  c  54;  and 
Gieseler,  iii.  2,  3.) 
988.  Convernon  of  Vladimir j  andfoundoHan  of  the  Church  ofBrn* 
iia.  (Robertson,  voL  ii.  2,  7 ;  Gieseler,  iii.  2,  2.) 
Controversy  respecting  the  use  of  leavened  bread  by  the  East- 
em,  and  of  unleavened  by  the  Western,  Church.  (Robert- 
son, vol.  ii.  3,  1.) 

1018.  Bulgaria  finally  annexed  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  (Robert- 
son, voL  ii.  3,  adfin.) 

1020.  Michael  Psellus  (the  younger),  ^  the  Prince  of  Philosophers." 
1 1101.     (Gieseler,  iii.  3,  Append.  I.) 

1050.  Invasion  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Seljukian  Turks.  (Rob- 
ertson, vol.  ii.  2,  4.) 

1054  The  Greek  provinces  of  Apulia,  on  their  annexation  by  the 
Normans  to  the  see  of  Rome,  are  warned  in  a  pastoral  letter 
of  Michael  Cerularius  (Patriarch  of  Constantinople)  against 
the  practices  of  the  Latin  Church.  Excommunication  by 
the  Pope  laid  on  the  altar  of  S.  Sophia  (16th  July),  and 
answered  by  Michael.  Final  Rupture  between  Ecutem  and 
Western  Churches.     (Robertson,  voL  iL  3,  1.) 


Crus€ules, 


1065.     Conquest  of  Armenia  and  Georgia  by  the  Turks.     (Gibbon, 

c57.) 
1074.     Conquest  of  Asia  Minor. 
1076.     Conquest  of  Jerusalem.     (Ibid.) 
1089.     S.  David  III.,  King  of  Georgia.  —  Flourishing  period  of  the 

Georgian  Church.     (Neale,  i.  63.) 

' )  Passage  of  the  Latins  in  the  first,  second,  and  third  Crusades 

*  C     through  the  Greek  Empire.     (Gibbon,  cc  58,  59.) 
llo9.  / 

1096.     Occupation  of  the  Holy  Places  of  Palestine  by  the  Latins. 

1070.     Theaphylact^  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  commentator,     f  1112- 

EuAymius  (Zigabenns),  of  Constantinople.    1 1118. 
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IKeeHu    (Aoomiiiatas),    biitorian   aad   theolagnm*     f  121& 

(Gieseler,  iii*  8,  Appendix  I.) 
llSB.    Maromtm  join  the  Latin  Chnnsii.    (Bobeiteoiii  voL  iL  3,2; 

Gieseler,  liL  8,  Appendix  I.  and  note.) 
Council  of  Bart:  called  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  Latin 

Church  to  the  Greeks  of  Apulia*    Anaelm  present,  hence  his 

treatise  ^  2>9  Processiane  S.  Spiritus.     Oonira  Gr^tcd^ 
1180.     Tk»od(m  BaUatmm.    f  1^04.     (Gieseler,  iii.  3,  Appendix  I) 
il90.    EoBtathiua  of  Thessalonica.     f  1198.     Commentarj  on  the 

Iliad*    Favorite  of  the  Oomnmti. 
1104.    Faufih  Onuads.     Oeeupation  of  OamUmtinople  by  the  LatiML 

(Gibbon,  c  60.)     Decline  of  the  Greek  language  and  litOT- 

ature.    (See  Hallam,  ^  IkCddle  Ages,"  c  ix.  pari  2.) 
Greek  Emperors  retire  to  NioMu 
1240.    Invasion  of  Russia  by  the  Tartars. 
1261.    Constantinople  recovered  by  the  Greeks  under  SUdiael  Pfde- 

ologus.     (Gibbon,  cc  61,  62 ;  GKeeeler,  liL  8,  Appendix  L) 
1240.     Rise  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.     (Gibbon,  a  64.) 
1270.     Last  Crusade. 


Final  Struggle  with  Eome^  and  with  Mahometanism, 

1260.     Thomas  Aquinas.     Cjpttfc.  contra  Gracos.     (Gieseler,  ibid.) 
1274.    Temporary  reconciliation  between  the  Emperor  Michael  and 
Pope  Martin  IV.     (Gibbon,  c  62 ;  Gieseler,  iii.  3,  Appen- 
dix I.) 
1260.     Ahdpharagiusy  historian,    Jacobite    Patriarch    of  the    East 
1 1286. 

1291.  Expulsion  of  Latins  horn  Constantinople. 

1292.  Armenians  reconciled  for  a  time  to  the  Latin  Church.     (Giese* 

ler,  iii.  4,  Appendix  II.) 
1800.     S.  Stephen  Dushan,  King  of  Servia.     Patriarchate  of  Servia. 
(Neale,  i.  70.) 
JEbed-Jesus,  Nestorian  Tlieologian  of  Nisibis.     1 1318. 
1320.     Conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
1339,     Attempt  of  the  Greek  Emperors  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 

the  Popes.     (Gibbon,  c  66.) 
1341.     Passage  of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe.     (Ibid,  c  64.) 
1341  )  Controversy  on  the  uncreated  light  of  Tabor.     (Ibid.) 

to     V  Barlaam  condemned,  joins  the  Latin  Church.     (Gieseler,  iii. 
1351.  )      4,  Appendix  I.) 

Barlaam,  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  first  restorer  of  Homer  to  the 
West.    (Gibbon,  o.  66.) 
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1869.    Leo  Pilatus  friend  of  Boocacdo.     (Gibbon,  c.  6<l) 
1896.    Batde  of  Nioopolia.    Defeat  of  CSiristians  by  B^aset    (6ib« 
bon,  c.  64.) 
The  Emperor  Manuel  yisits  FraBoe  and  Ihigland.    (GilAoOt 

c  ee.) 

1415.    Manuel  Gbiysoloras*    (f  at  Gonstaneo.)     (GKbboOi  ibid.) 
Theodore  Gasa.    (Ibid.) 
Demetrius  Chaloondjles.     (Ibid.) 
1450.    George  of  Trebizond.    f  1486.    (Ibid.) 

John  ArgyropuluB.     (Ibid.) 
1420.     Nicephorus,  author  of  Eoclesiastical  Histoiy.     f  1450. 
14d8«    The  Emperor  John  Palaeologus  visits  Italy  to  effect  a  irennion* 

Council  of  Ferraroy  Florence^     (Gibbon,  66.) 
1440.    Isidore  of  Moscow.    Bessarion  of  Nice.    Mark  of  Ephesos. 

Beunion  (July  6th)  dissolved  at  Constantinople  and  Moscow. 
(Gibbon,  cc  66,  67.) 
1444.    Nov.  10.    Victory  of  the  Turks  over  the  Hungarians  and  the 

Greeks  at  Varna.     (Gibbon,  c  67.) 
1458.    May  29.    Gesture  of  Constantinople^  and  fall  of  the  Greek  Em^ 
pire.     (Gibbon,  c.  68.) 
GennadiuSf  last  independent  Patriarch.    Abdicated  1459. 
1477.    Expulsion  of  Tartars  from  Russia. 


Modem  Condition  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

1525-1550.    Portuguese  mission  to  Abyssinia.     (Gibbon,  o.  47.) 

1559-1632.    Jesuit  mission  to  Abyssinia.     (Ibid.) 

1599-1663.  Portuguese  mission  to  Christians  of  S.  Thomas.  (Gib* 
bon,  c  47.) 

1582.  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  established  by  Jeremiah,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.     (Mouravieff,  c  6.) 

1590.    <<  Uniats,"  or  Catholic  Greeks  of  Poland.     (Neale,  L  56.) 

1600.  Cyril  Lucar,  Greek  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (1602).  Adopts 
Protestant  views  (1612).  Corresponds  with  Archbishop 
Abbot  (1616).  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (1621).  Cor- 
responds with  Archbishop  Laud  (1627).  Presents  the  Alex- 
andrian MS.  to  Charles  L  (1628).  Murdered  (1638). 
(Neale,  Alex.  Church,  ii.  356-456.) 

1618.    Expulsion  of  Poles  from  Russia. 

1642.  Council  of  Jassy  (or  Constantinople).  Condemnation  of  Cyril 
Lucar.    ^  Orthodox  confession  of  Peter  Mogila." 

1672.    Council  of  Bethlehem.    Condemnation  of  Calvinism. 
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1679.  IGgradoQ  of  the  Greeks  of  Serbia  under  AneniuB  Tdiemo- 
vitchy  Metropolitan  of  Servia,  into  Hongarj,  and  establiab- 
ment  at  Oarioyits.     (ChriBtian  Bemembranoery  zzxt.  85.) 

1764    Patriarchate  of  Moscow  suppressed. 

1765.    Patriarchate  of  Servia  suppressed.     (Neale,  L  71.) 

1801.     Annexation  of  Greorgia  to  Russia.     (Neale,  L  65.) 

1821.    War  of  Greek  independence  against  Turkey. 

1889.  Beunion  of  Polish  Uniats  to  the  Russian  Church.  (Mburamff^ 
481.) 

1850.  The  independence  of  the  Church  of  Greece,  recognised  bj 
Constantinople. 


The  dates  speciallj  belon^g  to  Russian  Historj  will  be  fiyund  al 
the  end  of  Lectures  IX.  X.  XL  XIL 


PLAN 


OF 


THE  PATRIARCHAL  CATHEDRAL  OF  MOSCOW 


PLAN  OP  THE  PATRIARCHAL  CATHEDRAL  OF  KOSCOW 


n  WHICH  THI  IfKTB0I>OI.ITAITS  AXD  FATBIARCHB  AKl  BUXIXn,  A» 
□r  WHICH  THH  CZABB  J 


This  Cathedral  was  built  a.  d.  1475-1479,  by  AristoUe  of  Bologna,  under 
lyan  III.,  on  the  site  of  the  original  Church  founded  by  Peter,  the  first 
Metropolitan,  under  Ivan  L,  a.  d.  1825.  For  the  general  arrangements  of 
Eastern  Churches,  see  Neale,  Introd.  L  175-216. 

XXPLANATION  OV  R8FBRBNGES. 

A.  *'  loonoetMii,'*  or  Senen  fbr  tbe  Saond  Pie-    a.  a.  a.  a.  Pietaret  of  th*  BeTen  GoandU. 

tares.  b.  b.  b.  Pietiues  of  the  Last  Jadgment. 

B.  *'  Bsma,*^  or  Sanetiuiy.  e.  c.  e.  e.  e.  e.  Pletores  of  the  Ufb  and  Dsath  of 

0.  C.  '*  Soleas,'*  or  Oholr.  the  Virgin. 

D   Nave.  4.  d,  d.  d.  Ptotures  of  the  Palriaieh  aad  lathers 

B.  '*  Proaullon/'  or  Porch.  d  the  Church. 

V.  F.  f .  f .  Oolamns. 

1.  Principal  altar.  10.  Tomb  of  8.  PhlUp,  Metropolitan. 

2.  Throne  of  the  Arehbichop,  Metropolitan,  or    11.  flacrpd  Pietnre  of  oar  lady  of  YlafdlBiir. 

Patriarch  of  Moscow.  12.  Tomb  of  8.  Jonah,  Metropolitan. 

8.  Side  altar,  dedioaftsd  to  8.  Demetrius  of  Thes-  18.  Tabernacle  over  '*  the  Holy  Tanie,**  praseni- 

salonlca.  ed  to  the  Church  by  Phlhuet,  Patilareh. 

4.  Side  altar,  dedicated  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  14.  Tombs  of  88.  Photlns  and  Crpriaa. 

These  two  side  altars  are  separate  pieces  of  the  16.  The  ancient  throne  of  the  Car  (called  "  of 

one  chief  altar ;  but  placed  here  to  allow  Vladimir  Monomachus  "). 

of  access  to  them  without  passing  through  16.  Throne  of  the  Patriarch. 

the  Sanctuary.  17.  Throne  of  the  Impress. 

8w  Stairs  leading  to  *'  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  18.  Place  of  the  platform  on  wliieh  the  Bnpeior 

Virgin  "  in  the  cupola,  irtieie  the  Section  is  crowned. 

of  tihe  Patriarchs  took  place.  19.  Tomb  of  Philaret,  Patriarch. 

6  Stairs  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  containing  the  20.  Tomb  of  Esrmogenes,  Patriacch. 

rellos  and  curiosities  of  the  Church.  21.  Royal  doon. 

7.  Tomb  ef  8.  Thsogoosto^,  1  iif,.4__ii«»«.  22.  Platform  in  fttmt  of  the  Ohoir.    (8st  Uefeost 

8.  Tomb  of  8.  Peter,  J  MetropoUtanfc  XI.  p.  477.) 

9.  Slarine,  containing  saezed  relict. 

tk$  Piemrtt  on  the  AJUar  Senen  (A)  an  ikm  anang$d. 

1.  The  highest  compartment,   the   Patriarchs    6.  The  Sacred  Picturss  or  Icons : 

ranged  on  each  side  of  the  Btemal  Father.  a) ''The  Blessed  Virgin,"  hnni^t  bj 
%.  The  Prophets  Isaidng  towards  the  Ylzgin  and  Vladimir  from  Kherson.  • 

Son.  b)  **  The  Sariour,*'  sent  by  tbe  Inperor 
8.  Minute  vepieseatelkmi  of  the  Ufo  of  tbs  Manuel. 

SaTlour.  e)  **  Bepose  of  the  Blessed  Ylririn,**  painted 
4.  Angels  and  Apostlfli  on  each  side  flf  the  Sav-  by  Peter,  the  Metropolitan. 

iour. 

On  the  Doors  Q*  the  Royal  Doors,**  so  called  because  the  Czar  or  Emperor 
passes  through  them  on  the  day  of  his  coronation)  are  painted  the  Jfour 
Evangelists,  to  represent  that  through  this  entrance  come  the  Glad  Tidings 
of  the  Eucharist  On  each  side  of  the  Doors  are  represented  (in  ancient 
churches)  Adam  and  the  Penitent  Thief,  as  the  first  fallen  and  the  first 
redeemed.  On  the  farther  compartments  are  represented  the  Vursin  and 
the  Forerunner  (the  Baptist),  and  at  the  northern  comer  the  Saint  to 
whom  the  Church  is  dedicated. 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Nave  are  (sometimes)  represented  the 
Publican  and  the  Pharisee,  as  the  two  opposite  tjrpes  of  worsbinpen. 
Where  the  porch  is  extended,  it  contains  the  Pagan  Philosophers  and  Poets, 
each  with  a  scroll  in  his  hand  containing  a  sentence  anticipatory  of  the 
GospeL 

Tlie  south  side  of  the  Church  is  always  occupied  by  the  Seven  Councils. 
The  north  side  either  by  the  life  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  Church  (in  the 
Uspensky  Church,  of  the  Virsin)  or  by  the  Parables.  In  the  Donskoi 
Church  all  the  events  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  represented. 

The  Columns  are  painted  with  the  figures  of  Martyrs. 

Tliis  Plan  is  inserted  both  as  a  general  specimen  of  a  Buarian  Chnrchi  and 
spedallj  for  the  illustration  oc  Lectores  DL  X.  XL 
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ABO 

ABOABUB,  92 

Abtohition,  126 ;  of  Constantiiie,  803 
AbjMinSa,  Church  ot,  96-99, 116, 184; 

it!  fonndatioii,  828 
Acedus,  197,  266,  279 
AilHdlaha,  194 
Alexander  I.  of  Rns^  106 
Alexander  the  Great,  101 
Alexander  of  Alexandria,  187,  276,  824 
Alexander  of  Byzantium  196,  276 
Alexander  Kenky.  418 
Alexandria,  Churoh  of,  96, 96,  241,261, 

827 ;  leenea  at,  838,  840 
Alexandrian  theologf,  111 
Alexis  of  Rustia,  107,  472;  478, 488 ; 

death  ot,  486 
AmbroM  of  Mofcow,  622 
Ancyra,  Council  at,  177 
Andrew,  8.,  898 
Antioch,  98;  FMriarvht  o(  94. 
Antonj  the  Roman,  890 

the  Hermit,  118,  824,  829 

Apocryphal  Qospela,  866. 

Aquixiaa,  Thomas,  111 

Ararat,  90,  98 

Arianism,  its  political  importance,  161, 

162 ;    theologiciil   importance,    168, 

164;  its  dogmatism,  178;   its  poly* 

theism,  178 ;  iu  yioienoe,  174,  889 
Arias  Montanus,  162 
Ariminum,  Council  ot,  109 
Aristaces,  194.  278. 
Anus,  190,  228;  his  banishment,  240 ; 

his  restoration,  811 ;  his  death,  818 
Armenia,  Church  o(  92,  98,  106, 128, 

194,  244 
Art,  absence  of,  in  Eastern  Churches, 

119,  884. 
Asceticism,  114 
Assemanni,  96. 
AthanaaiftB  Cretfl,  14!^  847. 


CAN 

Atfaanaslus,  96,  106,  118 ;  his  ^peBr- 
ance,  828;  at  tiie  Council  ofSlotULf 
189,  280,  281,  266 ;  his  history,  828, 
&C.;  contra  mundwn,  887;  his  char- 
acter, 841,  Ac  ;  Festal  Letten.  261 

Atiios,  90, 100,  811 

Augustine,  111 

Anxanon,  197 


B 

Babtlow,  Patriarchs  of,  92 

Bahari,866 

Baptism,  immersion,  117 ;  on  death-bed, 
814,  843 

Basil  of  Cnsarea,  406 
of  Moscow,  440 

Baucalis,  Church  at,  189 

Beards,  612 

Bible,  study  of.  In  the  East,  127 ;  trans- 
lation ot,  416;  contrasts  with  the  K»> 
ran,  868,  871-878;  yemacuhu'  trana^ 
Utions  ot  416,  461 

Bishops,  jurisdiction  of,  268 ;  oonsecrB* 
tion  of,  269 ;  translation  of,  261 

Buddhist  Councils,  158 

Bulgaria,  Church  of,  108,  104,  4QIL 
417 

Bunsen,  626 

Burnet,  his  intercourse  with  Peter  thf 
Great,  496,  600,  601  ^ 


Cjbsabra,  261 

Cairo,  96 

Odendar,  Greek  and  l4Uin,  116 ;  •lte^ 

ation  of  Russian,  606 
Canon  ai  Scripture,  267 
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CaiKMis   of  Niceft,   apocryplial,   257;  D 

genuine,  258  .^ 

CiUlioIic,  the  name  of;  109  Uakasobitus,  John,  94,  111 

**  Catholic  Greeks/'  91  Dancdng,  part  of  ritual,  97 

(^elibacv  of  the  Clergy,  264  Danubian  proTlnoes,  108 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  98,  96,  106, 160,  Deacons,  262 

158,  160.  165.  248  Demetrius,  the  child,  460, 46S 

Chaldaea,  <  ^hurch  of.    See  NaUonang,  Demetrius  of  EloatoC  622 

Chamiakoff,  526  of  the  Don,  447 

Charlemagne,  426  DeFrishes,  448 

*'  Christian,"  name  of,  98 ;  for  Bussiao  DioojsiuB  of  the  Troita,  461 

pcaAanU,  444  Dnieper,  90,  89d 

Chrysostom,    94,  111,   112,  116,  828;  Don,  90 ;  battle  of  Hie,  447 

prayer  of,  14'J  Druses,  96 

Clergy,  power   of,  126;    marriage  (^  Dushan,  Stephen,  108 

129  ;  celilRicy  of,  264 
Confirmation,  117,  518 

Constantia,  287.  288,  2d9;   genealogy  E 

of;  821 ;  her  death,  811  ^ 

Constantine,  his  appearance,  284 ;  his  lliAsr,  the,  soenenr  of,  186 

character.  282,  26o.  288 ;  his  conTer-  Eastern  Church,  dirisions  of;  88-105; 

•ion,    286;    liis   religion,    290;    his  liistory  of.   106-108;    chazacteriiti« 

Churdi  poUcy,  226,  298 ;   his  letter  of,  108-180 

■   to  Alexander.  176  ;  entrance  into  the  Kdessa,  92        ^ 

Council  of  Nicaea,  212;  speech.  217 ;  Emperor,  position  of;  129;  as  oonfCB- 

rebuke  to  the  Bisltops,  220 ;  his  re-  ing  Councils,  159 

oeption  of  the  Creed,  282,  236 ;   his  England,  Church  of;  149;  its  ocmnedkn 

attack  on  Arius.  286.  240;  speech  to  with  the  East.  140;  with  Peter  the 

Acesius.  271 ;  fkrewell  address,  271 ;  Great,  493,  500.  601 

his  devotions  and  preaching,  296,  296 ;  Ephesus.  Council  of;  91,  100,  248^  2(5 

his  domestic  tragedy,  2d<>,  ftc. ;  Do-  Erasmus,  168 

nntion  of.    808 ;     his    baptism    and  Ethiopia.     See  Ahyssinia. 

deatli,  814,    &c. ;    his   funeral    and  Eucharist  administered  to  in&nts,  119 

tomb,  318  doctrine  of,  124 

Constantinople,  102.  108,  115,  142.  895,  Eusebius   of   Caesarea.   106,   167.  168, 

405,  40'J  ;  foundation  of,  805.  &c. ;  its  VJ'l,  207,  216,  226,  236,  237,  251,  261, 

position    in    Church     history,    809;  287,812 

I'HtriHrehs  of,  80*^ ;    Council  of,  106,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  196.  228,  287, 

15<).  24a  ;  iMtlaenco  of,  460  261,  816 

Coptic  Church,  95,  % ;  represented  by  Eustathius  of  Antioch,  192,  216,  261 

Atlianasius,  8*23.  831  Eustocius,  812,  317 

Corinthians,  spurious  Epistles   to  and  Eustorgius,  201 

from,  03 
Councils,  General,  period  of,  106,  146, 

149;    (K'libcrative,    156;    represent*-  F 

tive,  158  :  imperial,  159  ;  fallible,  168 ;  ^ 

moderating,  167 ;  places  of  meeting,  V  austa,  murder  of,  300 

178  French  mvasion  of  Russia,  898 
Creed  of  Constantinople,  248 
—  of  Ki»»ebiu8,  226 
of  Nicaea,  233;    its  finality,  242;  O 

its    cliaractcr    and     use,    278,    279,  _ 

627  (jtardiicbr.  conversion  of  Colonel.  288 

Crispus,  murder  of,  800  ;    statue    of,  George,  S.,  legend  oi;  345 

805  Germanus.  100 

Crusades.  108,  115,  862  Greece,  Church  of,  108 

Cyril  Lucar,  455  Greek  Church,  100,  101,  102 

• of  Alexandria.  95,  349  Gregory  Nazianzen,  195.  396;  on  Atha- 

of  Bulgaria,  103,  897,  417  nasius,  383,  842,  852;  on  Councils, 

Czar  of  Russia,  420;    his  coronation,  168 

427  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  98, 194, 196 
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EVA,  283,  299,  800,  810,  8U 
lits  of  the  East,  118 ;  of  ~ 


iOfi^^nes  of  Cssarea,  196,  283 
of  Russia,  450 
Places  in  Palestine,  810 
)ou8ion,  231,  237,  288 
er  on  Atbanasius,  886;  on  iTaa 
Terrible,  429 

>y,  Sir  Jerome,   his  account  of 
n  IV.,  480 

IS  of  CordoTa,  208,  216,  229,  281, 
,  801,  846 
ary,  104,  862 
tius  of  Qangra,  266 
stasia,  231,  284,  8M 


O0LA8T8,  120 

ius,  94 

iculate  Conception,  867 
nation,  doctrine  of,  279,  862 
lent  of  Kamtschatka,  525 
UI.,  448,  456 

IV.  the  Terrible,  42B-482,  487, 
,  446,  456 


> BITES,  94 

s  of  Nisibis,  198,  241,  264,  269 

laff  (the  town),  488 

laff  1.,  419 

alcm.  Church  of  Uolj  Sepulchre 

812,  478 ;  Patriarclia  of,  98,  198, 

alem,  New,  monastery  of,  478,  479 

h  influences,  97,  116,  456 

the  Persian,  194 

h,  apocryphal  history  of^  98 

tt.  Professor,  on  tlie  style  of  S. 

il,  374 

b.  Book  of.  258 

lian,  129,  149 


roBiK,  94 

.  Bishop.  158,  204,  208,  280 
:r,  El.  8<J7 
90,  398,  399,  489 
Ung  forbidden.  268 
,  Alexander,  352 
I,  861,  869,  &C. 


JjAiTT,  independence  of,  126,  885 
liateran  palace  and  church,  804 
Lebanon,  cedars  of,  90,  94 
Legends,  use  of,  169,  274,  276 
Leontius  of  Cesarea^  195 


M 

jVlAOABias  of  Antioch,  458 

of  Jerusalem,  198 

Mahomet,  107 ;  his  biography,  861 

Mahometanism,  860,  &c. ;  in  relati<m  to 
Eastern  Christianity,  865,  &c 

Marcellus  of  Ancyra,  197,  848 

Maionites,  94 

Marriage  of  clergy  allowed,  264 

Melitian  controYsrsy,  258,  &c 

Methodius,  417 

Metrophanes  of  Byaantiam,  196«  274 

of  Voronege,  522 

Metropolitan,  rights  oC  259 

Metropolitans  of  Russia,  484 

Mihnan,  Dean,  109, 121, 168 

Milvian  Bridge,  battle  of  the,  280 

Missions,  122;  of  Constantinople,  806 

MoldaTia,104 

Monasteries  of  Russia,  448 

Monasticism,  118, 114 

Monf^hysites,  94,  881 

Monothelites,  94,  110 

Moscow,  424;  catliedral  of  the  Assump- 
tion, 435,  5^4 ;  cathedral  of  the  Arch- 
angel, 428;  of  S.  Basil,  441;  Council 
of,  482 

Mouravieff,  Andrew,  his  histaiy,  426 
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Nbstob  of  Kie«  888, 400 

Nestorians,  91, 180,  865  Z     ' 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  158,  888 

Nicea,  city  of,  171,  172 ;  selection  oC 
178 ;  its  name,  179 ;  its  honors,  278 

Nicsea,  Council  of,  its  importance,  106, 
150, 155 ;  its  Oriental  character,  147, 
148 ;  authorities  for  its  history,  144, 
168;  occasion  of,  172;  date  d,  180, 
numbers  o^  188 ;  characters  oi^  1S4- 
186 ;  places  of  meeting,  186, 211 

Nicene  Creed.    See  Creed  of  NicML 

Nicholas  of  Myra,  200,  224 

of  Plescow,  441 

Nicon,  his  appearance,  457 ;  Patriarch 
of  Moscow.  458;  his  reforms,  469" 
471 ;  liistory,  471 ;  his  death,  488 
his  tomb»489 
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VlAdimir  Mooonuididl,  419 
U  Votkreteiiikj,  mooMtaiy  o(  478 

nvkn,  Ul,  201,  812,  89^  416 

Ion,  estrnae,  US  W 
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Vfini-KoTgwodl,  W 
KoTfttiJuif,  266, 200 


GSoUM BKIOAL  8jllOd»  109 

Organi,  110 
Origen,  111 

"Orthodox,"  name  of,  109 
Orthodox  Sirndaj,  109 
Orthodoxy,  Athanaaiiu  fbnnder  otf^  947 ; 
KioeDe  Creed  bulwark  of,  279 


Papacy,  absence  of,  in  the  Eaet^  128 ; 

condemned  by  the  East,  184;  fimnda- 

tion  of  its  power,  806 
P^phnntius,  191,  266,  264,  266^  269 
Fanl  of  Constantinople,  276 

of  Neoccsarea,  196 

FauUcians,  sect  of,  402 

Fdagianism,  112 

Persecution,  122,  606 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  492;  his 

appearance,  498 ;  his  diaracter,  494, 

Ac. ;  his  connection  with  the  Churcht 

498,  &c:  his  death,  608,  604 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  264,  848 
Petersburg,  foundation  of,  806,  496 
Philaret  the  Patriarch,  462 

the  Metropolitan,  446,  626 

Philip,  8.,  of  Moscow,  487 

Philostorgius,  168 

Pictures,  sacred,  410 

PhUo,  Archbishop,  628 

PoUuid,  108, 122 

Polish  invasion  of  Russia,  449 

Pope,  name  of,  96, 101,  188 

Potammon,  191 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  124 

Preaching,  in  Mahometanism,  878;  in 

Russia,  461 
Frester  John,  91, 194 
Prideaux,  Dean,  868 
Priesthood  in  Mahometanism,  881 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  110, 124, 

141,  847 
Purgatory,  124 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  the  Councils,  161;  on 

the  style  of  tlte  Prophets,  874 
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IvAiTZBN  in  Hungary,  104 
Rascolniks,  608,  ftc. 
Reformation,  163,  810;    how  ftr  fbl- 
lowed  in  the  Rast^  466 
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KmesentatiTe  duumder  «f  Caadk$ 

R^gnation  in  Kahomelaiusai,  886 

Ronuic,  102 

RomanoOr  dynasty,  dectloB  oC  468. ., 

Rome,  antipathy  of  Conatantiiie  tow  296, 
806 

Russia,  character  oC  890 ;  Chnvdi  q( 
104,  888,  4c. ;  fimndatiQa  e(  896i 
name  of  Russia*  897«  «96  ^ 

Rvsiian  laagoafe^  417 
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Sabbath,  97 

Sacrifices  in  Mahometaaiam,  880 

Saints,  Teneratioo  of,  881 

SdaTonio  race,  106^  897 ;  langmige,  418 

Secundus,  289 

Sergius,  founder  of  the  Troitaa»  447 

Serria,  Church  o£  108 

SeTcn  Sleepers,  867 

Sinai,  conrent  oC  90 

Socrates,  the  historian,  168 

Sophia,  S.,  108, 406 

Soiomen,  169 

Spain,  Church  oC  162 

Spyridion,  198, 199,  20O,  206 

Standing  ia  prayer,  116,  268 

Starorers  in  Russia,  609 

Stephen  Yarorsky,  607 

Subscription  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  286- 

289 ;  to  the  Nicene  Canons,  267 ;  to 

Creeds,  296 
Sun,  worship  of  the,  by  Constantine, 

291 
Sunday,  291 
Sylrester.  201,  274,  802 
Simeon  Folotxky,  487 
Simeon  Stylites,  114 


Tblbmaohcb,  118 

Temple,  Dr.,  on  the  Creeds,  246 

Thaddseus,  92 

Thalia  of  Anus,  240 

Theodore,  II.,  the  Czar,  487 

Theodorct,  166,  169 

Theologian,  example  of,  in  Athanasius, 
846,  &c. 

Theology,  110 

Theophanes  Procopovitch,  608 

Theophilus  the  Goth,  201 

Thomas,  S.,  Christians  of,  92,  132 

Trarelling  to  Councils,  mode  of,  182 

Trent,  Council  of,  155,  178 

Troitza  monastery,  the,  446;  siege  ol^ 
by  the  Poles,  460;  reflige  of  Peter, 
499;  Qennim  philosophy  in,  626 
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Vladimir  Monomtdiab,  419 
Vofkretemky,  mumuKutj  ol^  478 
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